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PREFACE 

I T is impossible to give a precise date for the beginning of this 
volume. Its first sections relate to the situation in Britsdn 
immediately preceding the emergence of the earliest English 
kingdoms, and are mainly concerned with racial movements 
too vaguely reported to be brought within any exact chrono- 
logical scheme. It is not until the second half of the sixth 
century that an outline of continuous English history begins to 
appear. In round figures the year 550 may be taken as the 
point from which the volume starts. In political history the 
central interest of the following centuries is the evolution of an 
effective monarchy, covering all England, and overriding all 
the differences of race and custom which separated the various 
English peoples from one another, and the English people as 
a whole from the Scandinavian colonists of the North and East. 
The volume ends with the death of William the Conqueror, 
who in twenty years had transformed this immemorial Ger- 
manic kingship into a pattern of feudal sovereignty. 

In social and religious, as in political history, the year of the 
Conqueror’s death may reasonably be taken for the close of a 
period. The form imposed on English society by centuries of 
obscure development had been displayed by the Domesday 
Siuvey of the previous year. In ecclesiastical history the death 
of King William ended a unique phase of intimate association 
between lay and spiritual authority in the government of the 
English church. In the organization of church and state, as in 
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the vaguer sphere of social relationships, the Conquest had 
brought about an introduction of ideas which were to revolu- 
tionize English thought on public questions: But the revolution 
itself belongs to a later age. 

The writing of Anglo-Saxon history is complicated by two 
main difficulties. One of them arises &om the character and 
the uneven distribution of the original authorities for the 
period. The continuity of history is apparent in the Historia 
Ecclesiastica of Bede and in many sections of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. But there are numerous points at which the only 
clue to the course of events is given by incidental sources of 
information such as letters and charters. On other occasions — 
some of them important — the significance to be attached to an 
episode turns on the interpretation that is given to a particular 
Old English word or phrase. The chronology of the period 
has been studied intensively, but there remains an embarrass- 
ing number of incidents of which the date has not yet been 
fixed. Under these conditions it is impossible to avoid an 
extensive use of footnotes and references, and, from time to 
time, the discussion of questions on which no certainty can now 
be reached. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that most Old 
English personal names passed out of use during the early 
Middle Ages and are therefore unfamiliar at the present time. 
Most of these names are very old, and in successive periods of 
Old English history appear in different forms, produced by 
phonetic developments or by changes in the method of 
representing sounds in writing. Many names appear in 
different forms in different Old English dialects, so that even 
in records of the same date there is no consistency in their 
recorded spellings. In a general history it would obviously be 
impossible to reproduce these variations. In this volume the 
few Old English names which still survive, such as Alfred, 
Athelstan, Edward, and Edgar, appear in their modern shape. 
The others are represented by the simplest or the best known 
of their genuine Old English variants. Scandinavian names, 
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which often caused difficulty to English clerks, appear in the 
forms which are either most familiar or most easily intelligible. 

The preparation of this volume has extended over many 
years, and many people have helped me to carry it through. 
To all of them I offer my sincerest thanks. Among them the 
General Editor of this series has given me valuable advice 
both on general questions and on points of detail. Mr. L. G. 
Loyd has allowed me to draw upon his unrivalled knowledge 
of early Norman genealogy. Miss A. M. Kirkus has supplied 
me with a detailed analysis of the massive Lincolnshire Domes- 
day. Professor Bruce Dickins has read the proo& of the volume, 
and his minute accuracy has saved me from much inconsistency 
and error. To Mr. Kenneth Sisam I am indebted for long- 
continued encouragement, and for invaluable notes on the 
sections which deal with Old English learning and literature. 
1 must take full responsibility for the volume as it now stands, 
but I cannot overstate my gratitude to these scholars for the 
generosity with which they have placed their learning at my 
service. To the staff of the Clarendon Press I owe thanks for 
the rapidity with which they have printed the book, and for 
their skill in dealing with my corrections in proof. That the 
book ever reached the stage of proof is due entirely to my wife. 
I owe to her the conditions which have permitted so long 
drawn out an undertaking, and I have discussed with her 
every page of typescript as it was produced. The index to the 
book, which she compiled, is no more than her final con- 
tribution to a volume which she has made possible. In all but 
formal dedication, the book is hers. 

F. M. S. 

Whitley Parr Farm 
RsADiNa 
27 August 1943 
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THE AGE OF THE MIGRATION 

B etween the end of Roman government in Britain and the 
emergence of the earliest English kingdoms there stretches a 
long period of which the history cannot be written. The men 
who played their parts in this obscurity are forgotten, or are 
little more than names with which the imagination of later 
centuries has dealt at will. The course of events may be indi- 
cated, but is certainly not revealed, by the isolated or incidental 
references to Britain made by writers of this or the following 
age. For the first time in five centuries Britain was out of touch ' 
with the Continent. Contemporaries in Gaul, who might have 
told something of its history, were preoccupied with their own 
troubles. Britain was lost to the Roman Empire, and its fortunes 
were of little interest to men whose own civilization was at 
stake.* 

At first their attention was called to Britain intermittently 
by eccentric movements of opinion within the British churches. 
Twice during the fifth century a recrudescence of British 
Pclagianism caused Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, to visit 
Britain. The account of his life, which was written by a 
younger contemporary, shows that in 447, the date of his 
second visit, the Britons of the south had not yet become the 
subjects of barbarian masters. But with the departure of Ger- 
manus Britain definitely passes outside the range of recorded 
history. British traditions current in the sixth century placed 
the invitation of ‘Saxon’ adventurers to Britain for the defence 
of the land — the first in the series of events which led to the 
Saxon conquest of the south — ^in the years between 446 and 
454. Archaeological discoveries have shown that permanent 
English settlements were founded in Britain during, if not before, 
the last quarter of the fifth century. But archaeological evidence 
is an unsatisfactory basis for an absolute chronology, and even 
if the British traditions may be trusted, they do not indicate the 
rate at wliich events moved between the first coming of the 
Saxons and their establishment of permanent kingdoms. And 

* The condition of Britain in the fifth century is dbcussed in vol. i of thb Histecf, 
chapter xix, and by R. H. Hodgkin, Hisitiy rftiu AnghSaxam, chapter ii. 
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the English traditions of the Conquest, around which dis- 
cussion is still playing, reveal no more than fragments of a 
story which was ill-remembered, and moves Tjy decades rather 
than by years. 

The story can be regarded either as an epilogue to the history 
of Roman Britain or as a prologue to the history of Saxon 
England. In either case, the foundation of all inquiry into its 
details is a tract on the miseries of Britain written a little before 
the year 547 by a British monk named Gildas.^ It is a wol^k of 
exhortation and bitter reproach; the greater part of it is a 
mosaic of quotations from scripture, and the historical informa- 
tion which it gives is quite incidental to its real purpose of 
calling the British rulers of its author’s day to repentance. But 
it gives a coherent impression of a possible sequence of events. 
They begin with an appeal for help against unnamed barbarians 
sent by the Britons to the consul Agtius, then commanding the 
Roman forces in Gaul. Aetius gave no help, but the Britons 
defended themselves, and the barbarians, ^at is, apparently 
the Piets and Scots, left the province. This recovery was followed 
by a civil war, a pestilence, and another series of barbarian 
raids, which led a certain British ‘tyrant’ to introduce a body 
of Saxons into Britain for the defence of the land. Gildas does 
not name the tyrant, but traditions which go back at least to 
the seventh century give him the name Vortigem. Three 
ships’ companies of Saxons came at his invitation, and were 
soon joined by larger forces. They served their British employers 
for what Gildas describes as a long time, but at last a ^spute 
about their rations led to a revolt, in the course of which they 
ravaged the whole island as far as the western sea. 

The towns of the province were destroyed, and life in the 
south of Britain became utterly intolerable. But it was re- 
established when the mercenaries had returned to their own 
country, and the British defences were reorganized under a man 
of Roman race, named Ambrosius Amrelianus, whose descend- 
ants in the second generation were still ruling somewhere in 
Britain when Gildas was writing. For a time there was a 
struggle on equal terms between the Britons and new in- 
vading forces, but it was ended by a British victory won at a 
place, not now to be identified, called Mons Badonicus. The 

‘ De Excidio et Conquestu Britamiae, ed. Mommsen (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. Auctorum Antiquissimonim, xiii« x)» 
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phrase in which Gildas attempts to give the date of this battle is 
obscure, but places it a little before or after the year 500. To 
Gildas the battle was a turning-point in history, for it gave to 
the Britons a respite which, when he wrote his book, had already 
lasted for at least forty years. 

His narrative implies that an ordered society existed in 
southern Britain at this time. He definitely contrasts present 
prosperity with former calamities, although he states that the 
cities of Britain were not inhabited as before, and that the land 
was troubled by civil wars between contending kings. There is, 
indeed, no primary authority other than Gildas for the British 
recovery which followed the battle of Mons Badonicus, and he 
ignores the permanent Germanic settlements for which there 
is archaeological evidence in many parts of eastern, central, and 
southern England. But his references to the deserted towns of 
the province and to the kings who were continually fighting 
with one another, are confirmed in many different ways. 
There is at present no conclusive evidence that the organized 
life of any Romano-British town survived the severance of its 
communications in the troubles of the fifth century. Two at 
least of the kings whom Gildas mentions by name reappear in 
the pedigrees of ancient Welsh royal houses. The inscribed 
stone which marked the grave of one of these kings is still 
preserved.* There is every reason to believe that the continuity 
of urban life in Britain had long been broken when Gildas 
wrote, and that monarchy was already an established institu- 
tion. 

It is remarkable that Gildas ignores the British leader whose 
legendary fame was to carry the struggle between S^ons and 
Britons into the current of European literature. Gildas has 
nothing to say of Arthur, whose claim to an historic existence 
rests upon the ninth-century compilation of the Welsh scholar 
Nennius, and upon the observation of an earlier Welsh poet that 
a certain warrior, though brave, ‘was not Arthur’.* The 
silence of Gildas may suggest that the Arthur of history was a 
less imposing figure than the Arthur of legend. But it should not 
be allowed to remove him from the sphere of history, for Gildas 
was curiously reluctant to introduce personal names into his 
writing. This habit of mind helps to explain the mea^eness of 

* R. H. Hodgkin, Htstory of th AngUhSaxonSy p. 179 and plate 30. 

^ ^ On this poem, the *G(uhddin* of Aneirin, see below, p. 77, 
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the inf ormation which he gives about Britain in his own day. 
The purpose of his work compelled him to mention by name 
those British kings whose flagrant sins invited commination. 
It also made him dilate upon— it may have made him exag- 
gerate— the miseries of the British race in the generation before 
his own. But a king who sinned in moderation had no interest 
for Gildas, and a description of Britain in an age which had 
known neither judgements nor deliverances would have been 
quite irrevelant to his design. He had no concern with the 
instruction of future generations, and it is as dangerous as it is 
easy to argue from his silences. In particular, it is unwise to 
regard the names of the kings who attracted his denuncia- 
tion as an index to the extent of the territory which was still 
British in his day. His longest and most intense invective is 
devoted to the greatest of contemporary rulers, Maelgwn of 
Gwynedd, lord of Anglesey. He addresses exhortation to 
Constantine of Dumnonia, a kingdom of which the memory 
survives in the name Devon — to a certain Cuncglassus, whose 
kingdom is unnamed, and to Votiporix, the foolish tyrant of 
the Demetae, who inhabited the south-western parts of Wales. 
A fifth king, reproved under the name of Aurelius Caninus, 
is otherwise unsown. The fact that three of these five kings 
belonged to the extreme west of south Britain should not be 
strained to imply that the whole centre was then deserted, or 
in English occupation. There were certainly British kings of 
whom Gildas takes no account. He writes nothing about any 
king of Strathclyde, though it is possible that he was a native of 
that region. He ignores the ancient kingdom of Powys, and he 
makes no obvious reference to the ancestors of Kings Coinmail, 
Condidan, and Farinmail, who were reigning to the cast of tiic 
lower Severn late in the sixth century.* He was a prophet, not 
a historian; he wrote with passion, and the world which he 
addressed was small. 

It was also a world in isolation. No Frankish writer adds any- 
thing to the narrative of Gildas. But the relations of Theude- 
bert, king of the eastern Franks, with the court of Justinian 
brought north-western Europe for a moment within the view of 
Byzantine scholars. Shortly after the middle of the sixth cen- 
fery, Procopius of Caesarea, the most brilliant member of an 
illustrious company, inserted a chapter about Britain as a 

* Below, p. ag. 
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parenthesb into his history of Justinian’s wars against the Goths 
in Italy.* The chapter consists of a brief description of Britain 
and its peoples, a romantic story about a war between a young 
king beyond the Rhine and the daughter of a king of the 
Angiloi, and an account of certain marvels related about the 
island. To many scholars the story and the marvels, which 
include a fantastic description of the ferrying of disembodied 
souls from Gaul to Britain, discredit Procopius’ remarks about 
the races dwelling there. On the other hand, the marvels come 
as an afterthought at the end of the chapter, the story which 
forms its centre shows a knowledge of Germanic custom which 
can only have been acquired from a barbarian informant,* 

aT- 1! — ; j * ^ « . 

vaajina v.'AJikAAa.jis.iAj. jr Xi3 VT«rj 

wliich proves that it was derived from Frankish visitors to 
Constantinople. Its most interesting portion is a statement that 
Britain was inhabited by three races named Angiloi, Frissones, 
and Britons, each ruled by its ovfn king. Each race was so 
fertile that it sent large numbers of men, women, and children 
every year to the land of the Franks, who planted them in the 
emptier parts of the Frankish territory. Through this migration 
the king of the Franks had come to assert a claim to Britain 
itself, and had included certain of the Angiloi in a recent 
embassy to Constantinople in order to impress the reality of his 
claim upon the emperor. The passage is obviously an extreme 
simplification of a very complex situation. But it is nearly two 
hundred years earlier than the Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede, and 
more than three hundred years earlier than any extant manu- 
script of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It was written by a man of 
alert and curious mind, in a position to be acquainted with 
those who knew the facts, and its implications, which are very 
important, deserve at least to be tested. 

In part, it is undoubtedly correct. It contains a clear refer- 
ence to the British migration which at this time was turning the 
peninsula of Armorica into Brittany.* It is also certsun that the 
Angiloi of Procopius were the people known among themselves 
as Engle, and to Latin wTiters as AnglL There is no earlier 
reference to their settlement in Britain, but there is evidence 

* D« Btlb GotthUo, iv. 19. * H. M. Chadwiclt, Tht HtroU Age, pp. 97-9. _ 

’ ITie general tendency of the available evidence luggcat* very strongly that this 
tnigration took place in the fint half of the sixth century. Cf. W. H. Stevenson, 
EM A. jdv. 44^-5. 
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from archaeology and place-names that it was already in 
progress. The Frisians, who are obviously represented by the 
Frissones of Procopius, arc not generally considered to have 
taken any important part in the Germanic invasions of Britain. 
On the other hand, linguistic analysis has established a funda- 
mental connexion between English and Frisian which is the 
first certain fact in English history. The Frisian language 
shared in all the more important sound-changes which dis- 
tinguish English fi-om German on the one hand And from the 
Scandinavian languages on the other.* English and Frisian are 
in fact collateral branches of a common linguistic stock, and 
there can be little doubt that the differences between the later 
forms of these languages arose after the period of the English 
migration to Britain. In view of this connexion, it becomes 
highly probable that the Frissones of Procopius were Frisian 
migrants from the coastal lands west of the lower Elbe, whose 
descendants, amalgamated with other races, appear in later 
descriptions of the English peoples under the wider and vaguer 
name of Saxons. 

But the chief interest of the passage lies in the statement that 
not only the Britons but the Angiloi and the Frissones were 
crossing in great numbers from Britain to the Continent. If it 
is at all near the truth, it means that the English penetration of 
the south had been checked, some, and perhaps many, years 
before the middle of the sixth century. No Germanic race ever 
took to the sea without some lugent reason, and a reverse 
migration of English peoples to the Continent at this date would 
imply that the invaders had outgrown their first settlements and 
abandoned the attempt to find new ones. That such a situation 
was possible is clear from the narrative of Gildas. Whatever 
may have been the English frontier after the battle of Mons 
Badonicus, it cannot have beexi materially extended against 
the Britons during the long peace which followed. Historically, 
the statement of Procopius is important because, if it can be 
trusted, it shows that after the war the invaders were restricted 
to a territory which gave them no adequate opportunity of 
providing for a growing population by the establishment of new 
inland colonies. It becomes, in fact, a warning against the 
assumption that the war left the English in possession of the 
centre as well as the east and south-east of Bri tain 

* H. M. Chadwick, Tk» Onjgth Uu English JftiEtn, pp. 61-4. 
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If it Stood alone, this statement could easily be dismissed as a 
rationalization of the travellers’ tales which happened to reach 
an author living at the other end of Europe. It is brought 
within the sphere of history by an independent Germanic 
tradition of a migration of English peoples from Britain to the 
Continent in the first half of the sixth century. The oldest 
version of this tradition' was written down by a monk of Fulda 
a little before the year 865, when it was already regarded as an 
ancient story. It asserted that the ancestors of the continental 
Saxons sprang from the Angli of Britain. Being compelled to 
find new land for settlement, they crossed the ocean to Germany, 
landed at Haduloha — ^the modern Cuxhaven — at a time when 
Theuderich, king of the Franks, was at war with the Thurin- 
gians. When he learned that the immigrants were anxious to 
settle in Germany, Theuderich invited them to join him, and 
after the Thuringian war gave them land to the north of the 
river Unstrut in the territory which he had conquered. It is 
impossible to accept tliis legend as a complete account of the 
origin of the continental Saxons. The differences between their 
language and the Anglo-Frisian dialect from which English is 
descended go back to a time far beyond the Thuringian wars of 
Theuderich. On the other hand, there is some evidence that a 
language closely related to Old English was once spoken in the 
districts assigned to the migrant ‘Saxons’ by the legend, and 
the name of the canton Engilin between the Unstrut and the 
Saalc points to an early settlement of Angles in tliis quarter.* 
What is more remarkable is the curious agreement between 
this legend, which has all the appearance of a genuine popular 
tradition, and Procopius’ account of the migrations from Britain 
to the Continent. In each case the motive for the migration was 
the necessity of finding new regions for settlement. The establish- 
ment of the ‘Saxons’ by Theuderich in conquered lands beyond 
the Unslrut reads like an illustration of Procopius’ statement 
that the Franks planted the immi^ants in the more deserted 
parts of their own territory. There is also a general agreement 
between Procopius and the monk of Fulda as to the period in 
which these migrations took place. Theudebert, king of the 
Franks, to whose relations with Justinian Procopius owed 

’ In the Tronslotio Smeti AUxandru ed. Langebek. Scriptores Renun Dani- 
carum ii. 38-49, a, 673-81. 

* H. M. Chadwick, Tht Origin ^ tht Englith pp, 96-7, i la. 

J7K>.» B 
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whatever he knew of affairs in Britain, reigned from 534 until 
548. He is known to have boasted to Justinian of the number of 
peoples under his rule, and he was undoubtedly the Frankish 
king who, according to Procopius, used the migrations from 
Britain into Frankish territory as proof of his lordship over the 
island. The Thuringian war of Theuderich can be precisely 
dated to the year 531, some thirty years after the barbarian 
penetration of Britain had been checked by the battle of Mons 
Badonicus. 

Coincidences like these raise at the least a strong presumption 
that some migration of the kind described by Procopius actually 
took place. Intrinsically it is by no means improbable. The 
communications which are known to have passed between the 
Frankish and Byzantine courts give a simple explanation of the 
way by which it might have come to Procopius’ knowledge. 
His account of the migration agrees with the situation witliin 
Britain described by the contemporary Gildas, and is reinforced 
by the early and independent tradition preserved at Fulda. 
Nothing but a consistent series of adverse local traditions would 
justify the rejection of contemporary statement thus supported. 
And the English traditions of the conquest of southern Britain, 
confused as they are, imply a sequence of events in which the 
movements recorded by Procopius have a natural place. 

It is unfortunate that the greatest of Anglo-Saxon historians, 
writing at a time when these traditions were still alive, regarded 
them as irrelevant to his purpose. Bede was in touch with men 
who could have told him much about the origins of the English 
kingdoms. His pupil Egbert, archbishop of York, was a member 
of the Northumbrian royal family, Ceolwiilf, king of the 
Northumbrians, to whom Bede sent a draft of the Hisloria 
Ecclesiastica for revision, was particularly interested in the deeds 
and sayings of the illustrious Englishmen of the past. In view 
of Bede’s relations with the Northumbrian court, it is highly 
dangerous to reject anything that he offers as a statement of 
historical fact. But he had a scholar’s dislike of the indefinite, 
and traditions of events to which no date or circumstance could 
be assigned fell outside his conception of history. To Gildas’ 
account of the coming of the ‘Saxons’ he added the statements 
that their leaders were said to have been Hengest and Horsa, 
sons of Wihtgils, son of Witta, son of Weeta, son of Woden; 
that Horsa was killed in batde by the Britons; and that his 
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monument was still shown in the east of Kent. He gave the 
name of Vortigem to the British king who invited them to 
Britain, and placed their arrival in the reign of the emperors 
Marcian and Valentinian III, which he considered to run from 
449 to 456. Later in his book, when tracing the genealogy of 
^thelberht, the first English Hng to become a Christian, he 
observes that the kings of Kent in his own time were known as 
the ‘Oiscingas’, because (Eric, Hengest’s son, from whom they 
were descended, had borne the surname Oise. Most of this 
information probably came to Bede fi'om learned fnends in 
Kent, and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. But in its 
austerity it represents a point of view from which traditional 
stories only become matter for the historian when tliey can be ’ 
brought into relation to the genealogies of kings or the estab- 
lished framework of secular chronology. 

Bede’s chief contribution to the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions is a statement of what he believed to be the relation- 
ship between the invaders and the various English peoples of 
his own day.* 

‘They came from three very powerful nations of the Germans; 
that is, from the Saxones, Angli, and lutae. Of the stock of the lutae 
are the Cantmrii and Uiduarii; that is, the race which holds the Isle 
of Wight, and the race in the country of the West Saxons which is 
still called lutarum natio, established over against the Isle of Wight. 
From the Saxones •, that is, from the country now called the land of 
the Old Saxons, came the East Saxons, South Saxons, and West 
Saxons. From the Angli ; that is, from the country called Angulva, 
which is said to have lain deserted from that time to this between 
the countries of the Mae and Saxones, arc sprung the East Angles, 
Middle Angles, the whole Northumbrian race — that is, the people 
living to the north of the river Humber — ^and the other peoples of 
the Angli* 

Recent work in related studies suggests that this famous 
analysis over-emphasizes the distinction between the various 
peoples of whom the English nation was composed. It is 
dangerous, for example, to assume that the features which 
distinguish one Old English dialect from another go back to the 
age of the migration.* The study of English place-names has 
not yet established any fundamental distinctions between the 

* HisU^ EceUsiastica, u 15. 

* H. M, Chadwick, The Origin r^f the English Nation^ pp. 64-0, 
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local nomenclature of Anglian, Saxon, and Jutish territory.’ 
As evidence for the continental origins of^e English people 
the differences between the heathen cultures of Anglian and 
Saxon England,* though real, are less significant than the 
resemblances. Kent in the heathen time was distinguished 
from other parts of England by the prevalence of a far more 
elaborate culture, closely related to that of the Frankish Rhine- 
land, but at present it seems to be an open question whether it 
should be regarded as native to the original English settlers of 
Kent or as the result of later intercourse between that region 
and the Continent. In regard to social structure and agricultural 
practice there is at least no obvious difference between Anglian 
and Saxon England; though Jutish Kent, again, is distinguished 
by customs which, like its material culture, point to an early 
connexion between its inhabitants and the men of the Rhine- 
land. The idiosyncrasies of Kentish culture and custom un- 
doubtedly suggest that the Jutish settlers of that region had 
passed through experiences in which other invaders did not 
share. But they do not outvv'eigh the linguistic evidence that the 
men whose settlements formed the original English kingdoms 
all belonged to a single group of closely related Germanic 
nations. 

This does not mean that Bede’s analysis of the English people 
should be disregarded. It satisfied a king of the Northumbrians 
in an age when kings were accustomed to listen to heroic verse 
covering all the nations of the Germanic world. It was the 
work of a cautious scholar, who had known eminent persons 
and was in communication with friends in many different parts 
of England. Its precision in regard to the obscure race of the 
Jutes, who had not given their name to any English kingdom, 
proves the care with which it was written. But it is not a mere 
piece of scholarly reconstruction. Tides of kinp and bishops, 
recorded before the date of Bede’s work, show that different 
English peoples actually regarded themselves as Angles or 
Saxons. It was not as a result of any deliberate theory that two 
adjacent peoples came to be known respectively as East Saxons 
and East Angles. Names like these stood for a real, if faded, 
memory of origins. In representing the gens Anglorum as a 

’ Transattums of Ae Rayal Histmeal Socitty, 4th Sertet, xxH. 6-15. 

’ For the archaeology of the period a general reference may be made here to die 
first volume of this History, book v, by J. N. L. Myres. 
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composite people drawn from three distinct Germanic nations 
Bede was reflecting the common opinion of his time, and the 
vitality of tradition makes it very unlikely that this opinion was 
fundamentally mistaken. 

The early Wstory of these nations is enveloped in the obscurity 
which overhangs sdl Germany in the age of national migration. 
The best material for this history, the Germania of Tacitus, the 
Geography of Ptolemy, the Natural History of Pliny, comes from 
the first or second century. For the next two hundred years the 
nations of Germany were involved in a movement which carried 
them to distant seats, and created new confederacies which 
caused the adoption of new racial names. Fragments of their • 
history can be learned from the episodes which brought them 
within the knowledge of Roman writers. Other fragments, 
often strangely disguised, were preserved in poems which sur- 
vived into an age when men made common use of writing. 
Tradition could preserve a genealogy for many generations. 
But it is only an imperfect story which can be recovered from 
materials like these, and there are irrecoverable passages of 
crucial importance in the early history of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes. 

Of these nations the Saxons are the least obscure. Tacitus 
docs not mention them, but Ptolemy, probably following a lost 
authority of the late first century, places them on the neck of the 
Cimbric peninsula, in the modem Holstein. They had appeared 
in the narrow seas before the end of the century, and two hun- 
dred years later Roman writers regarded them as the typical 
German enemy. It is probable that the Saxons of Latin litera- 
ture were in reality the kindred peoples of the whole country 
between the original Saxon settlements in Holstein and the 
Weser or the Ems. Over all this coimtry, from Slesvig to the 
modern Holland, the furniture of heathen burials, especially 
the pottery, shows the prevalence of the same general culture. 
It is a true barbaric culture, untouched by the Roman in- 
fluences which were already affecting the life of even the eastern 
Franks. To the Roman world of the fifth century the Saxons 
were outer barbarians. 

To a contemporary observer early in that century it may well 
have seemed that if ever the Saxons were able to obtain a per- 
manent settlement within the empire it would be in Ga^ 
rather than in Britan. Gaul was the richer province, and its 
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coastal defences seem to have been less formidable than those of 
the Litus Saxonicum per Britamiam. Even after the middle of the 
century, when the imperial defence of Britain had long come to 
an end, the Saxons still attempted to establish themselves to 
the south of the Channel, and indeed came near to the occupa- 
tion of at least the northern third of Gaul. In 463 under their 
King Eadwacer they took possession of Angers, to be dislodged 
by Childerich, king of the Franks, acting as an ally of the empire. 
It is in every way possible that the stream of Saxon invadets was 
diverted from Gaul to Britain by the extension of Frankish 
power along the south coast of the Channel in the reign of 
Clovis.' After the defeat of Syagrius in 486 the Franks were 
definitely the masters of northern Gaul, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for the settlement of other Germanic peoples. The 
course of events in Gaul thus supplies a reason, independent of 
British or English tradition, for believing that the beginnings 
of Saxon settlement in Britain belong to the last decades of the 
fifth century. This continental evidence is important, for it is in 
these decades that Gildas by implication places the struggle 
which preceded the battle of Mons Badonicus. It is more 
remarkable that when the compilers of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
came to write down the traditions of the English settlement, 
they placed the foundation of Sussex and Wessex, the two Saxon 
kingdoms with which alone they concerned themselves, in 
precisely the same period. It would be straining probability 
to assume that this triple coincidence is a mere accident. It 
may be of little help towards establishing the precise chronology 
of the earhest Saxon kingdoms in Britain, but it certainly 
suggests that a genuine memory of the dale at which they arose 
was preserved into historic times. 

^ Unlike the Saxons and Jutes the Angles are definitely men- 
tioned by Tacitus. They formed in his time part of the great 
confederation of peoples bearing the common name of Suevi. 
They were associated with six other small nations in the cult of 
the goddess Nerthus — mother earth — whose sanctuary was in 
an island in the ocean. As Tacitus is known to apply the name 
Mare Suebicutn to the Baltic, his Ocean should probably be 
identified with the North Sea. In any case, his language 
suggests that the Angli were a maritime people. On the other 
hand, Ptolemy, the only other ancient writer who mentions the 

‘ A* was suggested by W. H. Stevenson in E.H.R. xiv. 41. 
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Angli, describes them as an inland tribe, seated to the west of 
the middle Elbe. In obedience to Ptolemy, a succession of 
scholars has placed the Angli in north central Germany. But 
the passage in which he refers to the Angli is confused in itself, 
and conflicts alike with geographical probability and English 
tradition. The oldest fragment of that tradition, incorporated 
in the poem called Widsilh, recites how Offa, king of Angel, 
drew between his people and the Myrgingas a boundary bi 
Fifeldore, which the Engle and Swtefe held thenccfonvard. 
There is good reason for thinking that the Fifeldor of the poem is 
an alternative poetical name for the river Eider.* But the 
strongest evidence for the northern origin of the Angles is the 
narrative of a voyage from Oslo Fiord to Slesvig which King 
Alfred prefixed to his translation of the history of Orosius.* 
After the narrator has described how Jutland and many 
islands lay on the starboard for the last two days of the 
voyage, Alfred interpolates the remark that the Angles dwelt in 
those islands before they came hither to this land. On a point 
like this, Alfred, who was saturated in English traditions, is an 
authority of the first order. Even if it stood alone, his evidence 
would establish a strong probability that the Angles had lived 
in Jutland and the neighbouring islands before the migration 
to Britain. 

But there is other evidence which points in the same direction. 
The archaeology of Anglian burials on English soil suggests that 
the Angles were the most northerly of the three nations which 
Bede recognized in England. The practice of cremation, which 
was being abandoned in the fifth century by the Germans 
living near the Roman frontier, was widely prevalent among the 
Anglian invaders of Britain. In Saxon England it was becoming 
obsolete at the date of the earliest known interments, and it has 
left hardly any trace among the burials of Jutish Kent. The 
cruciform brooches which often accompany Anglian burials but 
arc rare in Saxon territory, and the specifically Anglian sleeve 
clasps, are derived from northern prototypes. When all allow- 
ance has been made for the fragmentary nature of the archaeo- 
logical evidence, its general trend seems clear, and consistent 
with the tradition preserved by Bede and King Alfred. 

* R. W. Chamben, an Introduction^ 35«.; Kemp Ma]one» Widsitk, 

p* 144. Hie Mjirgingas are not mentioned again, and no convincing explanation df 
their name has lx«n given. * cd. H. Sweet, Early English Text Society, p. 
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The nation which appears in Bede’s Latin under the name 
lutae was among the obscurest of all Gemjanic peoples. It is 
ignored by most continental writers, and although it is men- 
tioned in two Old English poems the context throws little light 
on its relations with other tribes, or on the situation of the lands 
which it inhabited. In a letter to the Emperor Justinian, 
Theudebert, king of the Franks, included a nation which he 
called Saxones Eucii among the peoples of whom he claimed 
to be lord,' and a generation later a Frankish poet plactti the 
Euthiones between the Danes and the Saxons in a list of nations 
which had been made to feel the power of the Frankish king 
Chilperich.* Each of these passages points to a close connexion 
between the Jutes and the Saxons, which appear again in the 
later history of Wessex, but neither tells anything definite about 
its nature. To this vague suggestion the references to the con- 
tinental Jutes in Old English poetry only add the unconnected 
facts that Heremod, an early Danish king, had lived in exile 
among them; that Finn, the most famous of early Frisian kings, 
had taken a large body of them into his service; and that, as a 
people, they had once been ruled by a king named Gefwulf. 
No independent Jutish traditions have been preserved, and 
modem opinion as to the region from which the Jutes migrated 
to Britain varies between Jutland and the country cast of the 
lower Rhine. 

In his description of the origins of the English people, Bede 
states that Angulus, the ancient home of the Angli, lay between 
the countries of the Saxons and the Jutes. As English traditions 
suggest that by Angulus Bede meant the district now knovsTi as 
Angeln in Slesvig, it would seem that he regarded the Jutes 
as the northern neighbours of the Angles. Many scholars, 
following Bede, have derived the name Jutland from the lutae, 
a derivation implying that the Scandinavian peoples which 
have inhabited this region since the early sixth century adopted 
Ac name of its former inhabitants. Although difficult, it is not 
impossible to establish a connexion between the Old English 
name of the Jutes and the Scandinavian J6lar, from which the 
name Jutland is derived, but it is difficult to imagine any process 
by which Ac name of a people vacating its territory could be 
adopted by a supplanting race. The evidence which points to an 
early connexion between Ae Jutes of Kent and the Franks of 
* Bouquet, Seeml, iv. 59. * Venantiux Foriunatut, CamiM, ix. i. 73. 
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the Rhineland greatly increases the difficulty of believing that 
the Jutes came to England from Jutland. Whatever may be the 
significance of the archaeological side of this evidence, the social 
system of Kent, as it is revealed in the very early Kentish laws, 
is definitely of Frankish character, contrasting at essential 
points with both Saxon and Anglian custom. The affinities 
between the field-systems of Kent and the Rhineland give 
another clue which points in the same direction. Where all is 
obscure, it seems most probable that Bede was mistaken in the 
position which he gave to the pre-migration Jutes, and that it 
was not from the western fiords of Jutland but from the mouths 
of the Rhine that they descended upon England. 

In the absence of any guidance from Bede, later writers who 
wished to trace the early history of the English kingdoms were 
thrown back upon the disassociated traditions preserved in 
verse, in the genealogies of kings, and in occasional memoranda 
set down by ecclesiastical persons in a later age. It is a collec- 
tion of such traditions which gives unique importance to the 
ninth-century work known as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In its 
present form this work consists of a series of annals written in 
English, intended to give a West Saxon reader of Eiing Alfred’s 
time an outline of history. It begins with the invasion of Britain 
by Julius Caesar, gives a rapid sketch of world-history down to 
the accession of Marcian and Valentinian III in 449, and 
becomes an original authority with a long succession of entries 
in which its compiler set down what he knew about the English 
conquest of Kent, Sussex, and W’essex. So late a work would be 
of little value for the history of the fifth and sixth centuries if 
the occasional preservation of an archaic case-ending or a pre- 
Alfredian form of a proper name did not show that it incor- 
porates ancient matter. The foundation of the work was a set 
of West Saxon annals, possibly written in Latin,* which came 
down to the middle of the eighth century. The ciuious fact 
that the entries relating to the English conquest tend to be 
spaced out at intervals of four or eight years suggests that they 
were derived from notes inserted retrospectively into chrono- 
logical tables devised for the finding of Easter, for in these 
tables the margin was divided into isolated spaces by recurrent 

' The ponibility » sugRoicd by certain turns of phrase — in particular, the 
recurrent on siotvt ^4 it teaudtn, which reads like, and may well be a a-anslatioa 
of, fa heo giti diritm. 
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indications of leap year.* The influence of the Easter-table is very 
evident in the earliest Frankish annals, which were imitated 
from English models, and it is highly probable that the English 
traditions of Hengest and Cerdic were first committed to writing 
within this incongruous framework. 

The authority of Bede is behind the statement that Hengest 
and Horsa, invited by Vortigcrn, came to Britain in the time 
of the emperors Marcian and Valentinian. Their later history 
was a matter of tradition, not record, and there are indications 
that, in part at least, it had been handed down in allitera- 
tive verse. They are said to have arrived in 449 — a date 
derived from Bede — at the shore called Ypwines fleot, and to 
have fought with Vortigem, six years later, at a place named 
Agaeles threp. Horsa was killed in this battle, and Hengest and 
‘^sc’ his son thereafter ‘took to the kingdom’. In 457 Hengest 
and vEsc fought with the Britons at a place called Creegan ford, 
and killed four thousand men. The Britons then left Kent, and 
fled in great fear to London. In 465 Hengest and iEsc fought 
with the Britons near Wippedes fleot, killed twelve British chiefs, 
and lost one of their ‘thegns’ named Wipped. In 473 they 
fought again with the Britons at a place of which the name is 
not preserved, taking uncountable spoils, and compelling the 
Britons to flee before them like fire. Nothing more is said about 
Hengest in the Chronicle, but under the year 488 it is stated that 
iEsc became king, and remained king of the Kentishmen for 
twenty-four years. 

After the initial year 449 the dates assigned to these events are 
unlikely to represent anything more authoritative than the con- 
jectures of an annalist writing some three hundred years after 
the wars of Vortigern and Hengest. There arc also traces in the 
annals of a still later hand which has substituted the intelligible 
^sc for the archaic Oise as the name of Hengest’s son. But 
there is no reason to doubt that they represent a genuine tra- 
dition of the war through which Kent became English. That 
they are much older than the ninth century is shown by the 
extreme difficulty of identifying the place-names which occur 
in them. Ypwines fleot can only mean Ebbsfleet, and it is 
possible that Agaeles threp means Aylesford, though it is im- 
possible to trace any regular connexion between the ancient and 

• E.H.R. xiv. 41. On the xigntlicance of the EMter table 

m the development of the chronicle »ec R. L. Poole, ChromUs and Amub, c. i. 
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modem forms of the first name, and the second identification 
turns on the assumption that the familiar word ford had been 
substituted for the unintelligible tkrep before the tenth century. 
The other names in the series present even greater difliculty. 
The common identification of Grecgan ford with Crayford 
depends on the bare possibility that aU extant manuscripts of 
the Chronicle go back to an original in which the name was 
misrepresented, and Wippedes fleot looks like a name created to 
denote the stream where the thegn Wipped was killed rather 
than a name in common use. These names must have been 
taken over by the original West Saxon annalist as an integral 
part of an ancient tradition, and it is greatly to his credit that ‘ 
he did not translate them into forms intelligible to himself or 
his readers. 

It is, nevertheless, probable that the fame of Hengest as the 
first invader of Britain distorted the memory of subsequent 
events. Early as the Hengest tradition undoubtedly is, it does 
not outweigh the fact that the later kings of Kent derived the 
name of their family from Oise and not fi'om Hengwt.* The 
application of the name Oiscingas to the Kentish royal house 
raises a strong presumption that it was Oise rather than Hengest 
who founded the kingdom of Kent. The historic Hengest is 
best regarded as a chief of very noble descent who brings his 
own retinue from over sea to Britain, enters the service of a 
British king, revolts, and fights various battles which open the 
way to an occupation of Kent by men of his race in the next 
generation. He belongs to the Ustory of Britain rather than 
to that of England. 

In the Chronicle the story of Hengest is linked to the begin- 
nings of West Saxon history by three annals devoted to the 
conquest of Sussex. They begin with the statement that in 477 
^lle and his sons Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa landed with 
three ships’ companies at a place called Cymenes ora, where 
they killed many Britons and drove others into the wood called 
Andredes leag. A battle between dElle and the Britons by an 
unknown stream called Mcarcrcdes buma is placed imder the 
year 485, and an entry under 491 states that .SJle and Cissa 
besieged Andredes cester and killed all who were inside it, so 
that not one Briton was left. Three of these place-names can be 
identified. The sea has covered the site of Cymenes ora, but 
* Bede, Hisiam Ecelisksiua, ii. 5. 
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later references to the place show that it lay immediately to the 
south of what is now Selsey Bill. Andredes tester represents the 
Roman fort of Anderida, adjacent to Pevensey, and the ‘wood 
called Andredes leag’ means the Sussex Weald.* Although each 
of these annals represents a separate piece of tradition, the 
series as a whole suggests that die English conquest of Sussex 
proceeded slowly from west to* east against a steady British 
resistance. The massacre which followed the storming of 
Anderida does not imply a war of extermination in the open 
country, but the extreme rarity of British place-names in Sussex 
points to English colonization on a scale which can have left 
little room for British survival. 

The general character of the English place-names in the 
county points to the same conclusion. No other group of local 
names reflects more clearly the primitive speech of English 
peasants. These archaic words occur in all parts, and their 
appearance in the Weald shows that some rudimentary forms 
of English life had arisen there within a few generations of the 
invasion. Between the South Downs and the sea, along the 
rivers which pierce the Downs, and in the broken country cast 
of Pevensey, an early settlement is proved by many names which 
originally denoted neither villages nor natural features but 
groups of persons. Names of this type, of which Beeding, 
Mailing, and Patching are examples, had been familiar to the 
English peoples before their migration to Britain, and wherever 
in England they occur in large numbers, they point to a settle- 
ment which was in progress by the early part of the sixth 
century.* The communities represented by these names varied 
in size between the inhabitants of a single farm and the men 
of what Anglo-Saxon writers describe as a regio or province.* 
The people whose name survives in Hastings remained for 
centuries a race apart. Fifty years before the Norman Conquest 
the Hsestingas and the South Saxons were still regarded as two 
separate folks.* Both the place-names and the field-systems of 

* In the gth century (ChromeU under 893), and doubtless in the 6th, the Weald 
was connected by continuous woodland witli the forest district of south-west 
Hampshire. In the nth century, part, if not the whole, the New Forest still 
bore the name Andred (Plac*~Names oj Susstx, Englidi Place-Name Society, vol. 
vi,p. !). 

* Th^ names form the subject of a detailed study by E. Ekwall {Bigluk Place- 
Barnes in -ing, Lund 1923), a work wtuch establishes their uchaic character and 
therefore their value as evidence of early settlement. 

’ These regmes are discussed below, pp. 390-4. ♦ Below, p. aoj. 
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the rape of Hastings have features which suggest, though they 
do not prove, that the district was colonized from Kent. It 
may not be through chance that the traditions preserved in the 
Chronicle refer exclusively to the country west of Anderida. 

These traditions, unlike most of their kind, underestimate 
the importance of their central figure. >Elle, whom they repre- 
sent as a leader of no more than local reputation, is described 
by Bede as the first of seven kings who were recognized as the 
overlords of all the English peoples south of the Humber. On 
such a point the authority of Bede is conclusive, and whatever 
the precise significance of file’s overlordship may have been, 
there can be no doubt that for a time he was the leader of the '* 
whole English movement against the Britons of the south. If 
the dates assigned to him in the Chronicle are even approximately 
correct, he was separated by more than half a century from 
Ceawlin, king of Wessex, his successor in Bede’s list of overlords. 
There is no means of checking the dates in the Chronicle. But 
the tradition which placed iElle in the last quarter of the fifth 
century agrees with Gildas’ description of Britain in the years 
before the battle of Mons Badonicus, and the long interval 
between his overlordship and that of Ceawlin strengthens the 
impression given by Procopius that the English advance against 
the Britons was suspended for at least a generation after that 
battle.’ 

In the reign of King Alfred, when the Chronicle assumed its 
present form, information about the origins of the West Saxon 
kingdom could be obtained from three distinct sources. The 
oldest of them was a genealogy tracing the descent of the kings 
of Wessex back to Woden,® and in one version,® beyond Woden 
to a figure of primitive Germanic mythology named Sceaf. 
The stages between Woden and the historic kings of Wessex 
form a poem composed according to strict rules of alliteration 
for the pleasme of some West Saxon king of the heathen time. 
Less ancient than the genealogy, but older than the reign of 
Alfred, is a list of the kings of Wessex,^ prefaced by the important 
statement that Ccrdic and Cynric his son landed in 494 at 

* H* M. Chadwick, Th$ Orij^m of th English J^'ation^ pp. 14-15. 

* On the character of this and other early English genealogies sec R. \V. 
Chambers, Bmtmlf pp. 195(1' 

* Preserved in tlie Chroniem of iEthclwcard, cd, Savile, pp. 478b“9. 

^ Prefixed to the oldest manuscript of the Cftmnkk (MS. A) and printed in all 
editions of that work# 
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a place called Gerdices ora, and conquered the kingdom of 
Wessex about six years after their lan(hng. Finally, there 
existed a body of tradition about the landing of different bodies 
of invaders, their wars with the Britons, and the deaths of 
important leaders. The Alfredian Chronicle is itself the oldest 
authority for these traditions, but Old English phrases which 
point to a Latin original, a tendency to arrange events at 
intervals of four years, and an occasional linguistic archaism 
suggest that they had formed part of the eighth-century annals 
which the Alfredian chronicler used as the basis of his own work. 
There is no material variation between different texts of the 
Chronicle in regard to the annals which relate to the conquest of 
Wessex. But in the late tenth century a West Saxon ealdorman 
named ^thelweard, translating the annals from English into 
Latin, inserted under the year 500 the curious sentence ‘Cerdic 
et Cynric occidentalem partem circumierunt Brittanniae quae 
nunc Uuest Sexe nuncupatur’.‘ In these uncouth words he was 
trying to say that Cerdic and Cynric conquered Wessex in the 
year 500. It is possible that he derived this statement from the 
preface to the early West Saxon list of kings. But he introduces 
no other extraneous annals into his translation, and it is far 
more probable that an annal to this effect stood under the year 
500 in the very ancient version of the Chronicle which he is known 
to have possessed. 

The annals may be translated as follows: 

495 Two chiefs, Cerdic and his son Cynric, came to Britain with 
five ships in the place called Cerdices ora, and fought with 
the Britons the same day. 

501 Port and his two sons Bieda and Maegla came to Britain with 
two ships in the place called Fortes mutha, and killed a 
young British man, a very noble man.* 

508 Cerdic and Cynric killed a British king called Natanleod, and 
five thousand men with him. That land was afterwards 
called Natan leaga as far as Cerdices ford. 

514 The West Saxons, Stuf and Wihtgar, came to Britain with 

< Ethelwerdi Oiromem, ed. SavQe, p. 475. 

* This annal has often been dismissed as a fabrication based on the place-name 
Portsmouth. It is a plausible view, but it does not explain the appearance of the 
names Bieda and Msegla, it takes no account of the other evidence for Port as an 
Old English personal name, and it offers no reason for the invention of the annal. 
That mutka could be combined with a personal name is proved by the compound 
Eadgylsts mutha which occurs in a charter relating to the Isle of Wight 39a}. 
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three ships in the place called Cerdices ora, and fought with 
the Britons and drove them into flight. 

519 Gerdic and Cynric took the kingdom, and in the same year 
they fought with the Britons where it is now called Cerdices 
ford. 

527 Gerdic and Cynric fought with the Britons in the place 
called Cerdices leaga. 

530 Gerdic and Cynric took the Isle of Wight, and killed a few 
men in the place called Wihtgaraesbyrg. 

534 Gerdic died, and his son Cynric ruled for twenty-six years, 
and they gave the Isle of Wight to their nephews Stitf and 
Wihtgar. 

544 Wihtgar died, and was buried at Wihtgarabyrg. 

552 Cynric fought with the Britons in a place called Searabyrg 
and drove them into flight. 

556 Cymic and Ceawlin fought with the Britons at Beranbyrg. 

560 Ceawlin became king of the West Saxons. 

It is clear that these annals should not be regarded as a piece 
of consecutive history. They represent traditions preserved, not 
for their historical importance, but because their recital had 
once interested a barbarian audience. Under such conditions, 
many events of far-reaching significance passed entirely out of 
memory because they were not accompanied by any incident 
of which a poet could take advantage. If, for example, the 
compiler of the annals says nothing about the circumstances 
under which the West Saxons reached the Thames valley, the 
reason may well be that these circumstances were as obscure 
to him as they are to-day. He arranged the few facts which he 
possessed in what seemed to him an intelligible order, but his 
work should not be criticized as if it represented a deliberate 
selection of the most important incidents in the history of the 
Saxon conquest. His outlook was confined to the limited range 
covered by a casual series of traditions which had gathered 
round the early kings of Wessex. They told him little beyond 
stories of landings, battles, and deaths of kings, and he did not 
try to supplement them even by information which must have 
been a matter of common knowledge. He ignores the fact, 
recorded by Bede, that the West Saxons were originally called 
Gewisse.^ He describes Cynric as the son of Gerdic, and asso- 

* Nothing definite can be said about the derivation of this name. It was obsolete 
in England already in Bede’s time, but it survived among the British peoples, and 
it was revived as a piece of antiquaiian decoration in the charter-styles of the later 
Old English kings. 
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dates Cerdic with Cynric in entry after entry in defiance of the 
statement of the West Saxon genealogy* that Cynric was the 
son, not of Cerdic, but of Ccrdic’s son Creoda. The traditions 
which he recorded were often blurred and sometimes discrepant 
with one another, and it is certainly fortunate that he made no 
attempt to reduce them to an artificial harmony. 

Occasional discrepancies are natural in a long series of 
traditions handed down in heroic verse. In an age before 
writing was used for the preser\'ation of a story, its form, and 
much of its content, were determined by the interaction of poet 
and audience. A single story could be told in many different 
ways. The central place in a narrative could be given to differ- 
ent actors at different times, and the names of persons could be 
inserted, omitted, or even changed in accordance with the 
mood of the moment or convenience in alliteration. A later 
writer, dependent on such materials, was always in danger of 
regarding two versions of the same story as the record of two 
separate incidents. In the annals which relate to the West Saxon 
invasion there are various features which point to such a 
duplication of events. The wording of the annai for 514 
strongly suggests that it represents a tradition of the landing 
of the West Saxons in which Stuf and Wihtgar, not Cerdic and 
Cynric, played the leading part. If so, there at once arises a 
suspicion that the battle of Cerdiccs leaga, thirteen years after 
the landing of Stuf and Wihtgar, may be no more than a 
duplicate of the destruction of Natanleod and his army thirteen 
years after the landing of Cerdic and Cynric. When the 
evidence of the early West Saxon list of kings is compared with 
that of the annals, the theory of a double tradition of the West 
Saxon invasion becomes something more than a conjecture. It 
has always been difficult to accept the statement of the annals 
that Cerdic and Cynric ‘took the kingdom’ in 519, for as it 
stands it seems to imply that they had been fighting for 
twenty-four years before their position was assured. But it 
becomes intelligible as a misplaced variant of the tradition, 
r^orded in the regnal list, that they conquered Wessex about 
six years after their arrival. Above all, when allowance has 
been made for the existence of duplicate entries, these frag- 
ments of W est Saxon history cease to conflict seriously with 
the narrative of Gildas. It is true tliat they do not mention 
die battle of Mons Badonicus, which on any theory must have 
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checked the advajace described in the regnal list as a conquest 
of Wessex. But at least it is no longer necessary to believe that 
the West Saxon tradition of the invasion intrudes a protracted 
war on the mainland of southern Britain into the peace by 
which, according to Gildas, that battle was followed.* 

It is not with Gildas, but with Bede, that these traditions are 
at variance. In his description of the races which inhabit 
Britain Bede definitely assigns Kent, the Isle of Wight, and the 
mainland districts over against it, to the people whom he calls 
lutae. In another part of his work he observes incidentally that 
the Homel ea — ^the Hampshire river Hamble — ^runs through this 
‘Jutish’ territory. Even without this explicit statement, there 
would be no doubt that the Isle of Wight was settled by men 
who in culture were closely allied to the Jutes of Kent.* The 
objects recovered from the burial-places on the island downs 
show the distinctive features of Kentish grave-furniture. The 
Jutish occupation of the opposite mainland has not yet been 
confirmed by archaeology, though it is suggested by some 
curious points of resemblance between the place-names of this 
country and those of Kent.* But it is placed beyond doubt by 
the remarkable statement of an Anglo-Norman historian that 
William II died ‘in the New Forest, which in English is called 
Ytenc’.'* This name represents the genitive plural of a nomina- 
tive Tte, which is the late West Saxon form of Bede’s lutae. Its 
survival proves not only that the New Forest had once been 
Jutish land, but that its inhabitants preserved the memory of 
their origin for many generations. 

There was also an aristocratic tradition of this settlement. 
Asser, King Alfred’s biographer, records that Oslac, father of 
Osburg, the king’s mother, was of Jutish origin, derived from 
Stuf and Wihtgar, Cerdic’s nephews. This statement, which 

* 7'hcrc is no evidence to show whether the conquest of tlie Isle of Wight, which 
the annals assign to 530, belongs to this or to an earlier period. In any case, it lay 
outside the range of Gildas’ interests. 

* For the most recent account of this connexion sec J. N. L. Myres, Oxford 
History of En^land^ i. 364 -5. 

* In particular, by the use of the element ing^ in the singular, to form a local 
name from a personal name, an adjective, or a common noun. Such names arc 
common in Kent, and liicrc arc a number of clear examples in south Hampshire, 
such as Swathling and Nurding. They are rare in every other part of England 
except Berkshire, where they may well be due to colonists from earlier settlements 
along the Hampshire coast. On names of this type sec E, Ekwall, English Piaci* 
JSfnmrs in -ing, pp, 6* aa; F. M. Stemon, Trans, R, Hist, Soc,^ 4ih Series, soeii. 9-n. 

^ Florence of Worcester, Chrotdeon ox Ckronicis, ii. 44 “’ 5 * 
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clearly represents a court tradition of Osburg’s ancestry and 
race, is good evidence that Stuf and Wihtgar were Jutes, and 
therefore of the tribe to which Bede attributes the settlement 
of southern Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. That a Saxon 
chief such as Cerdic should have Jutish nephews is by no means 
improbable under the conditions wliich prevailed in the fifth 
century. Intermarriage between two Germanic races was 
common, and Stuf and Wihtgar may well have been the sons of 
Cerdic’s sister and a Jutish noble. But it is evident that the 
early history of Wessex was more complicated than would be 
gathered from the bare record of events preserved in the 
Chronicle. If Cerdic and his men were Saxons — and tradition 
is unanimous on tliis point — ^the establishment of a Jutish 
people in southern Hampshire implies that he and his followers 
left the lands of the original conquest in the possession of allies, 
and themselves passed on in search of adventure or of other 
country for settlement. His later history is unknown, and 
speculation is very dangerous. Some of his people may have 
returned to the Continent in the way described by Procopius. 
Others, presumably, settled in the country between the northern 
boundary of the mainland Jutes and the woodland which 
separated the districts afterwards known as Hampshire and 
Berkshire. But the centre of the powerful West Saxon kingdom 
of the late sixth century undoubtedly lay in the region imme- 
diately to the south and west of the middle Thames. Archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that Saxon settlements had been founded 
in this country even before the traditional date of Cerdic’s 
invasion. Among many possibilities, it seems on the whole 
most probable that by war or negotiation Cerdic made himself 
the lord of this district and distributed his follow'crs among its 
existing settlers. 

No name which only comes into history through the medium 
of half-remembered tradition can ever be much more than a 
centre of conflicting theories. The name Cerdic, which is both 
rare and obscure, has sometimes been regarded as a mere fig- 
ment derived from the place-names Ccrdices ora, Cerdiccs ford, 
and Cwdices leaga, which occur in the traditions of the W cst 
Saxon invasion. This theory involves the improbable assump- 
tion that three separate place-names, each containing the same 
anomalous personal name, existed before these traditions were 
written down, in the small area to wliich they relate. But the 
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most serious objection to any view which would regard Cerdic 
as a fiction founded on place>names is his position in the genea- 
logy of the West Saxon kin^. He was undoubtedly regarded 
as the founder of the West Saxon dynasty in an age when a 
claim to rule in Wessex rested on descent from the original head 
of the West Saxon royal house. The assumption that the poets 
who first recited the West Saxon royal genealogy evolved an 
ancestor for their patrons out of three obscure place-names 
conflicts with all that is known of the attitude of a Germanic 
aristocracy towards matters of descent. It may be added that 
no one inventing an ancestor for these kings would have been 
likely to give him so singular a name as Cerdic. It does not 
correspond to any known English name, and in the opinion of 
most scholars it represents the Old Welsh name Ceretic. If such 
an origin is ever conclusively established, it will compel a 
reconstruction of the relations between Saxons and Britons in 
the age immediately preceding the migration. It will raise the 
question whether the Saxon raiders of fifth-century Britain, 
like the Scandinavian raiders of ninth-century Ireland, did 
not sometimes take their wives from among the peoples whose 
land they visited, and pve to their sons names current among 
their mother’s kin. But it will not disprove the historical exis- 
tence of Cerdic, nor depose him from his place at the head of the 
West Saxon royal line. 

The obscurity of the period through which the shadowy form 
of Cerdic moves is mainly due to the narrow outlook of the 
poets who preserved its traditions. Their business was to praise 
the ancestors of great men, and they had little concern with the 
movements of peoples in which a modem student is chiefly 
interested. It would never be gathered from the meagre tale of 
disconnected events recorded in the Chronicle that Saxon settle- 
ments had been established in the valley of the middle Thames 
by at latest the beginning of the sixth century. But archaeolo- 
gical evidence to this effect comes from several sites and takes 
various forms. The early objects which accompanied Saxon 
burials at Frilford, Reading, and East Shefford indicate a 
Saxon settlement which falls outside the sequence of events 
recorded in the Chronicle. On several sites in Berkshire, such as 
Milton near Didcot and Lowbury Hill, there is an association 
of Romano-British and Saxon remains which goes far to prove 
a virtual continuity of occupation from one age into the other. 
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At Sutton Courtenay on the Thames, the site of a primitive 
Saxon village has yielded, among other early objects, an equal- 
armed brooch, of a type characteristic of north-western Ger- 
many, which can safely be referred to the fifth century. The 
date at which these settlements came into being caimot be 
fixed at all closely, but there can be no serious doubt that they 
are both earlier than and independent of the invasion led by 
Cerdic. 

Their origin is still an open question. It is possible that they 
arose from a movement of Saxon peoples up the Thames. 
The early Saxon settlements of Surrey and Kent west of the 
Medway were certainly founded by invaders who used this 
obvious water-way. But the early Saxon culture of Berkshire 
has features suggesting that the settlers whose life it represents 
reached the middle Thames, not by following the river, nor 
overland from Hampshire, but from the north-east, along the 
line of the Icknield Way.* The rivers which find a common 
estuary in the Wash offered easy access from the sea into the 
heart of the midlands, and there is varied evidence of an Anglo- 
Saxon settlement, not later than the year 500, in the districts 
opened to the invaders by the Welland, Nene, Ouse, and Cam. 
In the opinion of many archaeologists, the points of resemblance 
between the culture introduced by this settlement and the 
culture revealed by excavation on sites in Berkshire are at once 
too definite and too various to be the result of chance. Up tc 
the present, no site between the middle Thames and the upper 
Lea has yielded objects which can definitely be referred to the 
late fifth or the early sixth century, and until this gap has been 
reduced, the theory that the Saxons of Berkshire descended on 
the Thames from the north-east will never be established. But 
the archaeological evidence which points to this conclusion 
cannot be ignored in any attempt to imderstand the conditions 
under which the historic West Saxon kingdom came into being. 

The historical evidence tells neither for nor against the view 
that this kingdom represented the coalescence of two bodies of 
invaders, one entering Britain fi'om the Channel and the other 
from the Wash. But it clashes uncompromisingly with any 
theory which implies that the country between the upper Lea 
and the Thames was occupied continuously by Saxon settlers 
from the late fifth century into historic times. If the traditions 
* This view was first set out by E. T, Leeds, History, x. 97 ff. (1925). 
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preserved in the Chronicle correspond, even approximately, to 
the facts, this country was in British hands in the year 571, when 
a certain Cuthwulf is said to have captured the four towns of 
Limbury above Luton, Aylesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham, 
after a battle with the Britons at a place called Bedcan ford. No 
annal in the early sections of the Chronicle is more important 
than this, and there is none of which the interpretation is more 
difScult. The site of the battle cannot be identified with any 
assurance, for it is very difficult to establish any connexion 
between the Bedcan ford of the annal and the early spellings of 
the place-name Bedford. The name Cuthwulf, borne by the 
Saxon leader, alliterates with West Saxon royal names like 
Cerdic, Cynric, and Ccawlin, but his place in the West Saxon 
royal family is quite uncertain. These are minor difiliculties, 
wWch do not affect the credibility of the annal. The discussion 
which has centred upon it turns, not on its details, but on the 
historical situation which it seems to presuppose. An annal 
which implies that the downs above Luton were British in 571 
means that four generations after the traditional date of Hen- 
gest’s landing, the Britons were still holding ground within 
forty miles of London. There is nothing in any literary source 
which makes this implication incredible; but it conflicts with 
the impression of a rapid conquest of the midlands which most 
historians have derived from the narrative of Gildas. On 
geographical grounds, though by no means impossible, it is 
somewhat unlikely that at this late date a belt of unreduced 
British territory should have separated the Saxon settlements 
west of the middle Thames from those of Cambridgeshire and 
Bedfordshire. It is not surprising that many scholars have been 
disposed to deny the historical character of this annal, or at 
least to regard it as a misplaced tradition of events which were 
already remote in the year 571. 

But the mere difficulty of interpreting the entry is an in- 
sufficient reason for separating it from its context. The general 
agreement of the early annals with Gildas and of the later 
annals with Bede makes it very unlikely that any intervening 
event has been misdated by as much as a generation. In par- 
ticular, it is almost incredible that the battle of Bedcan ford, 
which was one of the most important events in the whole 
series, should have been placed out of its proper sequence. 
Its significance is another question, and one to which no final 
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answer can yet be given. But the evidence for a migration of 
Germanic peoples from Britain in the first half of the sixth 
century raises something more than a bare possibility that the 
battle of 571 meant, not the conquest of lands which had always 
been British, but the recovery of territory won in the first 
energy of the Saxon invasion, and lost after the defeat at Mons 
Badonicus. It can at least be said that on this view the two 
chief objections which have been brought against the annal 
disappear. It ceases to imply that the British occupation of the 
plain beneath the Chiltems was unbroken for a century and a 
half after the severance of Britain from the empire. And it no 
longer conflicts with the archaeological evidence for an early 
connexion between the Saxons of Berkshire and the original 
settlers in the valleys of the Ouse and Cam. 

The battle 01571 was an isolated episode in the history of the 
West Saxon peoples, and the country which it opened to their 
settlement was never firmly attached to the West Saxon king- 
dom. Geographically, it is an extension of the great plain of 
central England, which was gradually annexed by the rulers of 
the north-midland Anglian people known as the Mercians. In 
the seventh and eighth centuries there was continual warfare 
between the kings of Wessex and Mercia for the possession of 
these lands, and in the end the Mercian kings retained them. It 
was not in this quarter, but towards the west, where they had 
no rivals of their own race, that the West Saixons won the terri- 
tory which made them a great people. According to the 
Chronicle, their westerly expansion began in 552, when Cynric, 
the head of their dynasty, defeated the Britons at Old Sarum. 
Four years later, Cynric and Ceawlin his son defeated the 
Britons again at Barbury castle, a prehistoric fortification above 
the prehistoric Ridge \Vay, five miles south of Swindon.* These 
victories carried the West Saxons permanently beyond the field 
of Cerdic’s wars, and within a few years their history begins to 
take on a more substantial form. The first of their kings whose 
claim to existence does not depend on the traditions of bis own 
court is Ceawlin son of Cynric, who succeeded his father in 
560, and is placed by Bede next to ^lle of Sussex among the 
overlords of the southern English peoples. 

• The Ckromdt states that tlie battle was fouRht mt Berm fyrg. The tdenUacation 
of his sue with Barbury rastle is well borne out by the medieval forms of the huter 
name collected in Plaet-Jfamu tjf WiUshift {E.P..N.S.), pp. 278-9. 
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But it is as the leader of his own people against the Britons 
that Ceawlin becomes an important figure in English history. 
Under the year 577 the Chronicle states that ‘Cuthwine and 
Ceawlin fought with the Britons at a place called Deorham, 
and killed three kings, Coinmail, Condidan, and Farinmail, and 
took three “chestcrs”, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath’. This 
is one of the few annals in this section of the Chronicle which 
raise no difficult problems of identification. Deorham is un- 
doubtedly the modem Dyrham, six miles north of Bath. The 
three British kings are otherwise unknown, but their names are 
represented in archaic forms, which certainly come firom a 
written source much older than the Alfredian chronicle. The 
historical importance of the battle has always been recognized. 
It opened the valley of the lower Severn to Saxon colonists, and 
thus separated the Britons of the south-west from those who 
lived to the north of the Bristol Channel. Like the battle of 
Bedcan ford, the battle of Dyrham placed the Saxons in posses- 
sion of territory which they were unable to hold. Long before 
the end of the seventh century, the English settlers of the 
Severn valley had passed under Mercian lordship. But the loss 
of this country by the West Saxon kings of a later age does not 
affect the importance of the battle of 577 as an episode in the 
expansion of the English peoples against the Britons. 

For the next seven years the annals tell nothing about 
Ceawlin. Then, under the year 584, there occurs an enigmatical 
entry which probably conceals as much as it records. Tn this 
year Ceawlin and Cutha fought with the Britons in the place 
called Fethan leag, and Cutha was killed, and Ceawlin took 
many towns and innumerable spoils of war, and returned in 
anger to his own country.’ A wood called FetheUe, mentioned 
in a twelfth-century document relating to Stoke Lyne in north- 
east Oxfordshire, bore the only name so far observed which 
corresponds to the Fethan leag of the Chronicle, and it is highly 
probable that the battle was fought in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this place.* If so, it seems clear that Ceawlin, 
whose people were already well established by the upper and 
middle Thames, was moving northwards towards the conquest 
of the uplands above the head-waters of the Great Ouse. But 
there is at least a strong probability that the war of 584 ended 
in a Saxon disaster which the compiler of the annals saw fit to 
' Ttans. R. Hist, Soc„ 4th Soria, xxii. ig-so. 
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ignore. A king did not usually come home in anger after winning 
innumerable spoils of war. It may wellTiave been this reverse 
which ended Ceawlin’s overlordship of the southern English. 
There is no record of any further Saxon advance in his reign, 
and there were signs that before its close his kingdom was 
beginning to disintegrate. In 591 a certain Ceol, whose relation- 
ship to Ceawlin is uncertain, began a reign which is said to have 
lasted for six years. In 592 the annals record that there was 
great slaughter at Woddesbeorg or Wodnesbeorg — probably 
the tumulus now called Adam’s Grave overlooking the Vale of 
Pewsey — and that Ceawlin was driven out. Finally, in 593 it is 
stated that Ceawlin ‘perished’, together with a certain Cwichelm 
and Crida, who are othenvise unknown. It is obvious that 
Ceawlin’s reign ended in confusion and disaster. But it is no 
less clear that in his day he had been the leader of the advance 
through which the English peoples became the masters of 
southern Britain. 

The obscurity of the period which begins with the landing 
of the first Saxon invaders is a commonplace of history. Its 
details arc lost, and the materials from which alone its course 
can be inferred are fragmentary and sometimes obscure. Never- 
theless, it is possible to exaggerate their incoherence. Gildas, 
Procopius, and the early traditions of the West Saxon court 
agree in suggesting that the English conquest of southern 
Britain was accomplished in two phases, separated by a con- 
siderable interval in the early part of the sixth century. Both 
Gildas and the tradition of a conquest of Wessat close 
to the year 500 imply that the greater part of southern 
England was overrun in the fint phase of the war. Gildas 
claims for the Britons a victory which gave them peace from 
external enemies for more than a generation, and the traditions 
of the West Saxons suggest that after their early advance they 
were thrown back on to the settlements which they had founded 
immediately after their first landing. Procopius describes a 
migration of English peoples to the Continent in the first half 
of the century which can only mean that for a time the invaders 
had abandoned the attempt to find new lands in Britain. The 
Fulda tradition of a landing of Saxons from Britain at Cuxhaven 
in 531 indicates that these migrations had begun within a few 
years of the British victoiy recorded by Gildas. They arc not 
mentioned by any English authority, but the period svithin 
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which they must have fallen coincides with a significant gap in 
the traditions of Wessex, Kent, and Sussex. The memory of 
Crcoda, Cerdic’s son, was only preserved in an alliterative 
genealogy; the kings of Kent between Oise, the son of Hengest, 
and .^thelberht, St. Augustine’s protector, are no more than 
names; and there is no record of any South Saxon king for 
nearly two centuries after the time of ^lle. Finally, the West 
Saxon traditions imply that the second phase of the conquest 
began in the south immediately after the middle of the sixth 
century, proceeded very slowly at first, and then culminated 
in a twofold advance which carried the Saxons as far as the Lea 
towards the east and as far as the Severn towards the west. 
Regarded singly, each of the authorities which have been 
quoted has its own weakness. Gildas was writing polemic, not 
history; Procopius had little interest in the condition of the lost 
province of Britain; the Fulda tradition was not written down 
until three centuries after the event which it records; and the 
traditions preserved in the Chronicle are only memoranda 
derived from verse in praise of ancient kings. But it may at 
least be claimed that when four independent authorities agree 
in suggesting a single coherent story, it is unlikely to be very 
far from the truth. 
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THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTHERN ENGLISH 


T he most important fact in the history of the earliest English 
kingdoms is the clear distinction which was maint^ned for 
more than two centuries between the peoples established re- 
spectively north and south of the Humber. It is reflecteid in the 
language of many formal documents written by men for whom 
the titles of kings and the names of peoples represented at least 
an approximation to political facts. As early as the year 672 the 
different English peoples beyond the Humber are collectively 
described in a solemn record* as Mrdanhymbrorum gens — ^the 
nation of the Northumbrians. No formal document ever speaks 
of the Southumbrians,* but the Anglian, Saxon, and Jutish 
peoples who lived between the Humber and the Channel are 
often brought together in early charters as the Sutangli, or 
southern English.* The distinction does not coincide with any 
difference of race or culture. The Angles of Nortlmmbria and 
Mercia were of the same stock, and their dialects are closely 
related. It is also unlikely that the Anglian invasion of the north 
was much later than that of the midlands. Extensive settle- 
ments had been founded in central and eastern Yorkshire before 
the middle of the sixth century, and it is at least probable that 
the invasion had begun before the end of the fifth.'* At present 
it seems most probable that the origin of the distinction lies in 
the circumstances of the invasion rather than in its date. Until 
the early part of the seventh century the independent British 

* The Acts of the Council of Hertford, H,E, iv. 5, The form of the name shows 
that it was derived from popular speech, and was not the invention of the notary 
who wrote the Acts, or of Bcdc, who copied them into his history. 

* That the name Suihanhymbre was in use before the tenth century is made 
probable by its appearance in certain notes and annals which are found in MSS. 
D and £ of the Chronicle^ and must have been present in the lost version from which 
both manuscripts arc derived (Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel^ ii, 
pp. Ixviii-lxxi). Under 449, for example, MS. £ represents Bede*s statement that 
many royal lines were descended from Woden by the remark Pram pm Wodne awoc 
eall ure (ynecynn and SutSanhymbra eac. In this passage the name Sutfanhymbre covers 
all the southern Bnglish peoples, in contrast to the Northumbrians. It was 
obviously written in Northumbria. The name appears elsewhere in these manu- 
scripts but it tends to be restricted to the Mercians, and looks like the survival of 
an earlier usage which was no longer clearly understood. 

^ As in C»S, 154, which speaks of the provinces quae generaU nomine Sutangli 
dicurdwr, ^ J. N. L. Myres, Oxford History qf England^ i. 41&-X9. 
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kingdom of Elmct* stretched westwards for many miles from the 
marshes at the head of the Humber, and separated the Angles 
of the northern midlands from those of the plain of York. In an 
earlier age this kingdom must have been a serious obstacle to 
any military co-operation between the invaders of northern and 
southern Britain. In particular, it must have kept the Northum- 
brian invaders apart from any of the early confederacies formed 
among the southern peoples by leaders such as iElle and 
Ceawlin. The particularism which at a later time distinguished 
the Angles beyond the Humber may well be due to the isolation 
of their ancestors in the age of the migration. 

Whatever its origin, the distinction between the English 
peoples north and south of the Humber profoundly affected 
their early history. From the age of the migration down to the 
Danish wars of the ninth century the peoples south of the 
Humber were normally subject to the authority of a common 
overlord. He was generally one of their own number, though 
in the seventh century three Northumbrian kings successively 
secured a recognition of their lordship from the various kings of 
the south. Conversely, a southern king whose supremacy was 
admitted everywhere between the Humber and the Channel 
might attempt to extend his authority over the Northumbrians 
also. But the difference between the normal subjection of the 
southern peoples to a single overlord and the occasional creation 
of a dominion which covered all England was never forgotten 
by early writers. It is clear, for example, that Bede regarded 
the English peoples of his day as falling, politically, into two 
great divisions, and in various passages he emphasizes the fact 
that the Humber was the traditional boundary between them. 
In the first book of his Ecclesiastical History he describes ^thel- 
berht of Kent as a most powerful king, ‘who had extended the 
boundaries of his dominion as far as the great river Humber, by 
which the southern and northern peoples of the English are 
separated*. In a more famous passage, introduced in order to 
place ^thdberht in his proper historical setting, he not only 
reasserts the importance of the Humber as a political boundary, 
but names the early kings who had once held lordship through- 
out the country to the south. The list begins with JEUc of the 
South Saxons, and continues through Ceawlin of the West 
Saxons and JEthelberht of Kent to Rsedwald of the East Angles. 

* Below, p. 80. 
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He is followed by three Northumbrian overlords, Edwin, 
Oswald, and Oswiu, with whom the list closes — apparently 
because Bede wished to avoid the anti-climax of carrying it 
beyond the great name of Oswiu, who had ruled over Piets and 
Scots as well as over Northumbrians and the southern English. 
But it is clear from other evidence that Wulfhere, king of the 
Mercians, was supreme in the south for some years before his 
death in 674. Sixty years later Bede expressly states that all the 
English provinces south of the Humber were subject to iEthel- 
bald, king of the Mercians. And the supremacy of OfFa, 
^thelbald’s successor, determined the whole character of 
English history in the last third of the century. 

Either through prejudice, or, more probably, through the 
mechanical following of Bede, the only other ancient writer 
who made a similar list also omitted the Mercian overlords who 
succeeded Oswiu. After recording the rise of Egbert of Wessex 
to supremacy in southern England the ninth-century compiler 
of the Chronicle gives what purports to be the scries of Egbert’s 
predecessors in that dignity. He recites Bede’s list of the first 
seven overlords of the southern English, and then, in defiance 
of recent history, adds the statement that Egbert was the eighth. 
But his inaccuracy is more than compensated by his preserva- 
tion of the English title applied to these outstanding kings. 
Writing of the year 829 he states that ‘King Egbert conquered 
the kingdom of the Mercians and all that was south of the 
Humber, and he was the eighth king who was Brctwalda’.‘ 
In structure, this famous tide resembles innumerable laudatory 
epithets familiar in early English verse, such as beah-gifa, 
‘bracelet giver’, or dsed-fruma, ‘deed doer’. It should probably 
be translated ‘Britain ruler’, for in the eighth century the 
position which it denoted could be represented by the style 
Rex Britannix.^ ‘Bretwalda’ is not a formal style, accurately 
eepressing the position of its bearer; still less is it a deliberate 
invention founded on historical fact. It belongs to the sphere 
of encomiastic poetry, and its origin should be sought in the 

’ The Brttwalda of MS. A of the ChromeU teems to be a contracted form of the 
word, which appears in other manuscripts as Diylmedda (MS. B), Brekmutmalda 
(MS. C), BrjUnweaUa (MSS. D, E), BtytenwtaU (MS. V). 'ITie form in MS. C 
suggests that the second element in the compound was tutwtalda, ‘sole ruler*. 

^ * CS. 154, on which sec P. M. Stenton, EJLR. xxxiii. 439-43. This equatton 
IS ^wt the view, in itself attractive, that BrylmwaUa contains tlm Old y n|di«h 
adjective biyUn wide’, and means ‘wide’ or ‘grnat ruler*. 
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hall of some early king, like ^lle or Geawlin, whose victories 
entitled him, in that uncritical atmosphere, to be regarded as lord 
of Britain. It therefore falls into line with the other evidence 
which points to the Germanic origin of the earliest English institu- 
tions. It should not be regarded as a barbaroiis imitation of 
imperial dignity, nor can it express, what some have read into it, 
the supremacy of an English overlord over British kings. It arose 
among Germanic invaders whose position in Britain was in- 
secure, and in its origin it was clearly a defiance of British 
chiefs rather than the assertion of a claim to lordship over them. 
The most remarkable feature of its history is its survival under 
the conditions of a later age. It is difficult now, and it must 
have been no less difficult in the ninth century, to explain a 
custom which gave the title ‘ruler of Britain’ to the head of a 
confederacy of the southern English peoples. But it carries at 
least a dim suggestion of the time when such a confederacy 
under iElle of Sussex had been overrunning southern Britain 
in the years before the batde of Mons Badonicus. 

The position of the English in Britain was still insecure more 
than a century after the time of ;Elle, and their earliest confeder- 
acies were undoubtedly created by military necessity. There 
was always a military element in the relationship between the 
overlord of the southern English and his dependent kings. But 
as the possibility of an overwhelming British revival becomes 
more remote, the overlord begins to appear as the patron rather 
than the leader of his dependants, and the association of the 
southern English peoples gradually assumes a political charac- 
ter. Before the end of the seventh century the overlord was 
dealing with his subject kings very much as he dealt with the 
hereditary nobility of his own country. His safe-conduct ran 
throughout their lands, and he could transfer provinces from 
one of them to another. It was always wise for an under-king 
to obtain the overlord’s consent to important grants of land. 
In 635, when the king of the West Saxons gave Dorchester on 
Thames to his bishop, the king of the Northumbrians was 
associated in the grant as overlord. Above all, between the 
overlord and each of his dependent kings there existed the 
personal relationship of lord and man. In the eighth century, 
Offa, king of the Mercians, who emphasized every power which 
a recognized supremacy gave him, expressed his view of this 
relationship in the most uncompromising of terms. Egbert II, 
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king of Kent, had granted certain lands to one of his ministers, 
who gave them to the monastery of Christ Church at Canterbury. 
Offa took possession of them, ‘saying it was wrong that hds 
minister should have presumed to place land which his lord had 
given him under the authority of another, without his lord’s 
testimony’.* No doubt, the common men of the subject 
kingdoms lived their lives without much interference frbm their 
king’s overlord. He certainly took tribute from them, but he 
left them to apportion its incidence among themselves, and he 
was not otherwise interested in the deliberations of their upland 
moots. But over the kings who had become his men he had 
authority such as they themselves exercised over their own 
followers. It was his duty to settle disputes between them and to 
avenge their wrongs. And on great occasions he would require 
them to place themselves and their retainers under his command 
in war. 

No confederacy of this period survived the king who had 
brought it into being. There was no convention that an under- 
king must give his allegiance to his dead lord’s son, or adhere to 
a lord whose luck had deserted him. Nevertheless the historical 
importance of these confederacies is very great. No other 
institution did so much to prepare the way for the ultimate 
unity of England. In their normal state of subordination to 
some greater lord the lesser kings of southern England gradually 
lost the power of independent political action. In the eighth 
century, under two strong Mercian overlords, England south of 
the Humber was rapidly developing into a single state, of which 
the ancient kingdoms of Sussex, Essex, Kent, and Lindsey were 
no more than provinces. The development was arrested by the 
succession of weaker kings in Mercia. But the first step had been 
taken towards the creation of the kingdom of all England fore- 
shadowed nearly two hundred yean before, when three North- 
umbrian kings had successively been recognized as overlords 
throughout the south. 

The chief factor which delayed the emergence of such a 
kingdom was the remarkable number of separate dynasties 
between which England was divided. On the Continent most 

* C.S, 893. In 81 1 Arclibi'shop Wulfred of Canterbury, referring to another 
estate to which his church had a similar claim, stated that Offa had confiscated it 
‘as though it were not lawful for Egbert to grant lands in perpetuity by a written 
instrument’. €.£.332. 
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of the peoples which settled within the Roman empire gave 
unquestioned pre-eminence to a single royal family. A king- 
dom might be partitioned among coheirs — the early history of 
the Franks in Gaul is largely the record of such divisions and 
their consequences — ^but its integrity was not compromised by 
the existence of independent dynasties claiming the allegiance 
of individual tribes within the nation. Unlike Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy, Britain was invaded, not by tribes under tribal Mngs, but 
by bodies of adventurers, who according to their own traditions 
were drawn from three distinct Germanic peoples. Most of 
them came from the remoter parts of the Germanic world, 
where kingship was less a matter of political authority than of 
descent from ancient gods. Respect for such descent, like the 
religion with which it was associated, survived even a migration 
across the North Sea, and meant that any leader who could 
claim this divine ancestry might hope to establish himself as the 
king of some portion of the nation to which he belonged. In 
course of time many of the small kingdoms thus founded lost 
their independence. Before the end of tlie seventh century most 
of the lesser midland princes had become the men of the kings 
of the Mercians; Lindsey had become a mere province in dis- 
pute between the kings of Mercia and Northumbria; and 
Caed walla, king of Wessex, had exterminated the dynasty 
which had once ruled in tlie Isle of \Vight. Nevertheless there 
still survive in ancient manuscripts the genealogies of eight 
separate royal families which had once ruled simultaneously in 
England. 

Two of these families had ruled over the Northumbrian 
peoples known in the seventh centdry as the Dere and Bernice, 
and to modern writers as the Deirans and Bemicians. The 
other six all belonged to the country south of the Humber, and 
were associated with the people known as the Lindisfaran, who 
lived in Lindsey, between the Humber and the Witham, the 
Mierce, or Mercians, of the Trent valley, the East Angles, the 
East and W'^est Saxons, and the Cantware, or men of Kent,' 

* The genealogies of all these dynasties except those of the East and West Saxons 
arc given by the early ninth-century manuscript printed by Sweet, The Oldest 
English Texts ^ pp. 1 69-7 1 . The two Saxon genealogies arc printed on p. 1 79 of that 
wwk from a manuscript of King Alfred’s time. A version of the Bernician, Dciran, 
Kentbh, East Anglian, and Mercian pedigrees, annexed to the Historia BnUonum 
of Nennius, is printed in Mommsen’s edition of that work in the MmamUa Cicr- 
mantae Historical pp* 202-6. 
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Long as it is, this list is incomplete. It pmits the royal families 
of Sussex and the Isle of Wight, where independent kingdoms 
are known to have survived until late in the seventh century, 
and it ignores several important peoples such as the Middle 
Saxons, whose original independence is at least probable. But 
even as it stands it shows a congestion of dynasties in southern 
England to which there is no parallel in western Europe. 

In the south the Kentish, South Saxon, and West Saxon 
dynasties preserved a dim tradition of the way in which their 
kingdoms came into being. Beyond the Humber the Britons of 
Strathclyde remembered some incidents of their struggle with 
their Bemician enemies, and the origin of the Deiran kingdom 
is carried back far into the sixth century by the famous story of 
the play which Gregory the Great made with the name of ^EUe 
the first Deiran king. But in the intervening country all is 
obscure. The distribution of heathen burial-grounds roughly 
defines the region occupied by the midland Angles before their 
conversion to Christianity, and the objects recovered from such 
sites enable a general distinction to be drawn between districts 
of early and late settlement. The study of place-names is 
beginning to yield results by which the archaeological evidence 
can be supplemented. But there is no tradition of incident, and 
therefore no means of determining the rate at which the con- 
quest proceeded, or of giving historical substance to the names 
of ancient kings preserved in genealogies. It is only with the 
appearance of definite kingdoms in this country towards the 
beginning of the seventh century that it comes within the sphere 
of history. 

It is especially unfortunate that no traditions have come down 
from the peoples of the Trent valley who formed the original 
kingdom of the Mercians. They first appear early in the 
seventh century, under a king named Cearl, of unknown an- 
cestry, whose existence was only remembered because he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Edwin, the exiled heir of the royal 
house of Deira.* The marriage proves that the Mercians were 
independent of the Northumbrian kingdom then ruled by 
^thelfhth of Bcmicia, Edwin’s enemy, and there is no reason 
to doubt that they fonned part of the southern confederacy led 
by ^thelberht of Kent. But they only emerge from obscurity 
some years later, with the rise to power of a noble of their 

* H£. iL 14. 
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royal family named Penda, who for nearly a generation after 
the year 632 * was the central figure in English history. Through- 
out his career, which ended with his death in battle in 654, 
Penda was the enemy of every Northumbrian king who tried to 
bring the peoples of southern England under his lordship. He 
was himself a great fighting king of the kind most honoured in 
Germanic saga; the lord of many princes, and the leader of a 
vast retinue attracted to his service by his success and generosity. 
Many stories must have been told about his dealings with other 
kings, but none of them have survived; his wars can only be 
described from the standpoint of his enemies, and the stages by 
which he came to power are unknown. 

The outstanding fact in the history of the Mercian kingdom 
is the unique eminence of the family to which Penda and at 
least eight of his successors belonged. It is the one dynasty 
which spans the gulf between the English peoples of historic 
times and their continental ancestors. The Mercian kings 
claimed to be descended from Woden through Offa, king of 
Angel — ^presumably Angeln in Slesvig— one of the chief heroes 
of Germanic legend, in which he was long remembered as 
‘the best of all mankind between the seas’. It is probable that 
the first of the race to reach Britain was Offa’s great-grandson 
Icel, who in the eighth century seems to have been regarded as 
the founder of the Mercian royal family.* There is no reason to 
doubt that an historical basis underlies this genealogy. In its 
oldest form it is derived from a text written before the end of 
the seventh century, and it agrees with the meagre materials 
by which it can be tested. Above all, if it is fundamentally true, 
it becomes possible to understand the commanding position 
held in central England by the historic Mercian kings, and in 
particular their success in bringing the various peoples of the 
midlands into a single state. They certainly did not owe their 
influence to the importance of their own ancestral kingdom. 
If archaeological evidence can be trusted, the heathen Mercians 
were heavily outnumbered by the heatlien Middle Angles, who 
were their south-eastern neighbours. But the power and in- 
fluence of their kings are intelligible if, as their genealogy asserts, 
they were descended from the men who had ruled the whole 
Anglian race before its migration to Britain. 

* Below, p. 83. 

• H, M. Chadwick, Th* Origin <if the EiigU$k J^alion, k>. 15-16. 
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The tribal name Mierce, from which a convenient territorial 
name ‘Mercia’ has been derived, means ‘boundary folk*. In 
the seventh century the Mercians appear as a people of i2,ooo 
households, occupying the whole country from the lower Trent 
to the forests of the western midlands. It is clear that the people 
as a whole had come to adopt a name which originally described 
the portion of the race in contact with its British, enemies. 
Already in the heathen age, the Angles of the northern midlands, 
following the course of the Trent, had reached the water- 
parting between the Trent and Severn. The names Wednes- 
bury and Wednesfield — ‘Woden’s fortress’ and ‘Woden’s plain* 
— ^prove that the country above the head- waters of the Tame 
had been sacred ground in the heathen time. The boundary 
from which the Mercians took their name may well have been 
the belt of high land connecting the hills of Cannock Chase with 
the forest of Arden. To the west of this belt, along the streams 
which flow to the Severn, there stretched forests which bore 
British names, such as hlorfe and Kinver, and even in the 
eighth century had not yet been divided out among English 
setders. Immediately to the east lay the country which formed 
the centre of the historic Mercian kingdom, and contained 
Lichfield, the seat of its bishopric, and Tamworth, the chief 
residence of its kings. 

No early documents have come down from the churches of 
the Trent valley, and little is known about the primitive organi- 
zation of the peoples along its course. In the seventh century 
they were divided by the river into the North Mercians, of 
7,000 households, and the South Mercians, of 5,000.* The 
origin of the division is uncertain, but it has an artificial 
appearance, and it was probably introduced for the more con- 
venient distribution of public burdens among the various folks 
of which the Mercian people was composed. Only one of these 
folks can now be identified. A charter of 849 which refers to the 
district south-west of Birmingham mentions the boundary of a 
folk called Tomssetan, that is the dwellers by the river Tame.* 
They appear in another document which shows that they were 
ruled by their own ealdorman, or local governor, and that their 
country contained the monastery of Breedon on the Hill in 
north Leicestershire.* As it is more than thirty miles in a 
straight line from Birmingham to Breedon, it is clear that the 
* H.E. iiL 94. * C-S, 455. * CS. 454. 
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Tomssetan occupied a territory comparable in extent with an 
average county of the present day. It is perhaps of greater 
interest that their name points to a fundamental resemblance 
between the early units of local administration in Mercia and 
Wessex. The Tomsaetan of the Tame valley are rmlikely to have 
differed materially in organization from the Wilsaetan of the 
Wylye valley, whose territory formed the nucleus of Wilt- 
shire. 

Nothing is known of the stages by which the Mercians ex- 
panded from their original settlements over the country to the 
north and west. But there are two provinces of the later Mer- 
cian kingdom which clearly represent important phases in this 
movement. To the north of the Mercians of the Trent valley a 
folk of 1,200 households, known as the Pecssetan, was sparsely 
distributed over the Peak district of what afterwards became 
Derbyshire. Its origin is carried back into the heathen time by 
the barrow-interments of that age which have been discovered 
in the hills west of the upper Derwent. But the objects thus 
discovered belong, as a whole, to the later generations of the 
heathen period; the place-names of this country have few early 
features; and the beginnings of its settlement should probably 
be referred to the latter part of the sixth centur>% The folk who 
gave its name to the second of these two provinces — the Wreocen- 
ssetan of the country around the Wrekin — ^may well have been 
of still later origin. It comprised 7,000 households, and it must 
have formed one of the more important divisions of the historic 
Mercian kingdom. But no heathen burials have been discovered 
in its territory, and none of the place-names which arose from 
its settlement need be earlier than the seventh century. It can 
hardly have been before the age of Penda that the Mercians 
of the upper Trent began to occupy tlie broken country which 
separated them from the plains along the upper Severn. 

The original Mercian kingdom included many different kinds 
of country, most of them uirattractive to early settlers. Neither 
the heavy clays west of the lower Trent, the sandy expanses of 
Sherwood forest, the wolds of south Nottinghamshire, nor the 
broken country between the Derwent and Erewash, can have 
invited settlement so long as land could be obtained elsewhere. 
From the distribution of heathen burial-grounds it is clear that 
the first Mercian settlements were made in the valley of the 
Trent or a little way up the course of iti tributaries. None of 
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them has produced objects which need be dated earlier than the 
middle of the sixth century, or imply more than a modest 
standard of barbaric culture. The archaeological evidence 
leaves, in fact, no serious doubt that the penetration of the 
northern midlands from the Humber was later, and for a long 
time less thorough, than the penetration of dre eastern and 
central midlands from the Wash. If, as is more than probable, 
the ancestors of the later Mercian kings had played a part in 
the wars of the fifth century, it was as the leaders of war-bands 
rather than as the kings of a people permanently settled on the 
land. 

To the south-east of the Mercians the uplands of central 
England and the valleys of the rivers which converge on the 
Wash were occupied by the congeries of folks known as the 
Middle Angles. Unlike the Mercians, from whom Bede is 
careful to distinguish them, the Middle Angles have left abun- 
dant evidence of their heathen culture. It was varied in charac- 
ter, including ‘Saxon* elements of which the origin is still 
under discussion. The objects which illustrate it give the 
impression of a settlement which had begun before the end of 
the fifth century and continued without interruption into his- 
toric times. The name of the Middle Angles, which clearly 
refers to their position between the East Angles and the Mercians, 
strongly suggests their original independence, and the sugges- 
tion is confirmed by their ecclesiastical history. In the age of 
the Conversion it was only the fewness of priests that prevented 
the Middle Angles from receiving a bishop of their own. The 
diocese of Leicester, which was finally established in 737, was 
a belated recognition of tlieir existence as a separate people. 
On the other hand there is no trace of any dynasty peculiar 
to the Middle Angles and ruling over all of them. They had 
fallen under Mercian lordship beibre the middle of the seventh 
century, when Penda placed Pcada his son over them, ‘because 
he was an excellent youth, and worthy of a king’s name and 
dignity*. Their previous history is unknown; but their common 
name and the looseness of their association suggest that they 
represent an early alliance of related peoples, who had migrated 
separately ftom the Continent and among whom no single 
family had ever risen to permanent supremacy. 

Many rf these peoples arc mentioned by Bede, or in the 
ancient tribute-list of the Mercian kings which is generally 
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known as the Tribal Hidagc.* But in the tenth century the 
kings of Wessex carried out an administrative reorganization of 
central England which obliterated earlier divisions, and there 
are few Middle Anglian peoples whose names can be placed 
with confidence upon a modem map. Among those whose 
position is known, the CilUmsalan, a folk of 4,000 households, 
occupied the plain beneath the Chilterns; the Gijle, of 300 
households, inhabited the Ivel valley in south Be^ordshire; 
the Hicce, also of 300 households, have left their name to the 
town of Hitchin; and the Gjirwe, divided into two folks, each of 
600 households, lived in and on the western edge of die Fens. 
Litde is known about Middle Anglia under the Mercian kings, 
but an incidental reference by Bede to a princeps of the South 
Gyrwe suggests that each of the Middle Anglian folks was ruled 
by a separate caldorman. As the Tribal Hidage mentions nearly 
twenty separate folks who from their position in the list seem 
to belong to Middle Anglia, it is unlikely that Bede was guilty 
of much exaggeration when he stated that Penda was accom- 
panied to his last battie by thirty duces regii, or ealdormen. 

The great block of woodland which formed the medieval 
forest of Arden prevented the Middle Angles from expanding 
at an early date continuously across England from the Wash to 
the Severn. Between Arden and the Chilterns there were few 
physical obstacles to their settlement, but the southern part of 
this country was open to penetration from the south-west as 
well as the north-east. It remained for centuries in dispute 
between the kings of Wessex and Mercia, and tradition, pro- 
bably rightly, attributed its conquest from the Britons to a mem- 
ber of the West Saxon royal house.* On the north of the upper 
Thames the country amenable to early methods of cultivation 
was interrupted by many stretches of woodland, of which the 
most westerly is still called Wychwood Forest.* This name is 
the only surviving memorial of the people known as the Hwicee, 
who in the seventh century occupied the territory now represen- 
ted by Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and the western half of 
Warwickshire. They were regarded as distinct alike firom West 
Saxons, Middle Angles, and Mercians, and in the organization 
of the English church carried through by Archbishop Theodores, 
their country was formed into a separate diocese, of which the 

‘ Bdow, pp. 993-4. * Above, p. 97. 

* Pint maiUoned in a charter 01840, where it a.'ppean as ffmtetwuAt {CX 433}. 
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bishop’s scat was fixed at Worcester. The Mercian kings who 
became their lords believed them to include 7,000 tribute- 
paying households — an estimate which ranks them with the 
East and South Saxons, the Wreocensaetan, and the men of 
Lindsey. So large a people must have comprised a consider- 
able number of small folks, arid ancient charters relating to the 
territory of the Hwicce mention the Pencersaetan of the country 
south-west of Birmingham,' the Stoppingas of the country around 
Wootton Wawen,* and the Usmere who lived in the woods to 
the cast of Kidderminster.* 

Like the Ciltemsaetan, from whom they were separated by 
Wychwood and the forests adjacent to it on the east, the Hwicce 
were a people of mingled Anglian and Saxon stock. Six miles 
to the north-east of Worcester the curious name Phepison records 
the former presence of a group of settlers who derived their 
origin from the Middle Anglian people known to Bede as 
Feppingas. To the south of Phepson a stream called Whitsun 
Brook derived its name from the IVixan, a people who appear 
in the Tribal Hidage in close association with Ae Gjfrwe of the 
Fens. These names reinforce the archaeological evidence which 
points to the settlement of a people of Anglian culture in the 
Avon valley in the seventh or early eighth century, and their 
character suggests that the northern part of the territory of 
the Hwicce may have come into English occupation through 
the migration of organized communities from the Anglian 
country to the east. But the southern part of this territory — 
the country around the Roman centres of Gloucester and Ciren- 
cester — ^was undoubtedly acquired from the Britons by con- 
quest, and through a battle won by a Saxon, not an Anglian, 
king. There is nothing in the evidence supplied by archaeological 
discoveries or place-names which contradicts the opinion that 
the valley of the lower Severn first came into English possession 
as a result of Ceawlin’s victory at Dyrham in 577. 

It is probable that this country was held by Ceawlin and his 
successors throughout the next half-century. But under the 
year 628 the Chrotdcle states that Cyncgils, king of Wessex, and 
Cwichelm his son ‘fought with Penda at Cirencester and came 
to an agreement with him there’. There can be little doubt 
that this agreement gave to Penda Cirencester and the lands 
along the Severn which Ceawlin had conquered in 577. It 
' C.J. 459. * cs. 157. » CJ 5 , 154, ggo. 
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was not until 63a that Fenda became king of the Mercians, 
and in 628, for all that is known to the contrary, he may have 
been merely a landless noble of the Mercian royal house 
fighting for his own hand. But there is every reason to believe 
that it was he who first brought the Angles and Saxons of the 
middle and lower Severn under a single lordship, and that the 
under-kingdom of the Hwicce which is known to have existed 
within a generation of his death was in fact his creation.* 

The numerous early charters which relate to the Severn 
valley give some indication of the way in which the Hwicce 
were governed under their Mercian overlords. A series of 
local rulers, of whom the earlier describe themselves as reges 
and the later as reguli, can be followed from the third quarter 
of the seventh century until the last quarter of the eighth. It 
begins with two brothers named Eanfrith and Eanhere, who are 
mentioned by Bede, without any title, as the rulers of the Hwicce 
shortly before 675, and it is continued by a certain Osric,whom 
Bede describes as king of the Hwicce in a passage relating to the 
last decade of the century. Bede generally reserves the title rex 
for independent rulers, but in a narrative of the foundation of 
Gloucester abbey, wliich seems to rest on materials older than 
Bede himself,* Osric and a brother named Oswald are described 
by King ^thelred of Mercia as two ministri of noble race — & 
phrase showing that whatever rank may have been theirs by 
birth, they owed their authority to his gift. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries the distinction between a king, an under-king, 
and a thegn set in charge of a province by his lord was blurred 
by the recurrent subjection of all the southern English rulers 
to an overlord whose pow’crs over their lands and men were very 
wide. But in the course of time the winters of formal documents 
gradually evolved a terminology which approximated to poli- 
tical facts, and as part of this process they worked their way 
towards an accurate description of the position filled by the 
rulers of the Hwicce. A little before the year 700 a certain 
Oshere, who seems to have been Osric’s successor, had styled 
himself *king of the Hwicce’ without any qualification.* Some 

* The dual cnigin rf the Hwicce makes it very unlikely that any lo«d family can 
have potsessed an inherent right to rule over the whole people, and strongly 
supports the view that the later rsger, nguU, and Aiets who reigned among them 
were set in power by the kings of the Mercians. 

* CJS. 60. On this narrative see W. H. Stevenson, Asht's Life qf King A^hi, 155. 

* CA85. 
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forty years after his death his real position vras defined by an 
archbishop of Canterbury, who described him as coms^ or re- 
tainer, of iEthelred, king of the Mercians, and subregulus, or 
under-king, of the Hwicce.* Oshere was succeeded in his king- 
dom by four of his sons, and in 736 one of them attests the oldest 
original Mercian charter as ‘underrking and retainer of iSthel- 
bald king of the Mercians’.* But in 736 the archaic conception 
of a king or imder-king who was also a member of a lotd’s 
household was itself becoming obsolete, and the last of these 
early rulers of the Hwicce — ^three brothers who held the throne 
jointly under Offa of Mercia — ignore the association with an 
overlord’s court which their ancestors had regarded as an 
especial honour. They assert, and even emphasize, the shadow 
of kingship that belonged to them. In 777 one of them styles 
himself ‘under-king of the Hwicce by the dispensation of the 
Lord’.* But in the same charter King Ofla, his overlord, ex- 
pressed the realities of his position by calling him ‘my under- 
king, ealdorman, that is, of his own people of the Hwicce*. 

Beyond the Hwicce the plain of Herefordshire north of the 
Wye and the broken country of south Shropshire were occu- 
pied by a people known as the Magonsxtan. Their settlement 
probably represents the last phase of the original Anglian 
advance against the Britons of Wales, for the river Wye alone 
separated them from a country which remained in Welsh 
possession until the Norman Conquest. Hereford, which was 
the seat of their early bishops, still had the character of a border 
fortress in the eleventh century. There is some reason to think 
that towards the west they occupied more land than their 
descendants could retain, for English place-names of an early 
type occur sporadically beyond the firontier drawn in the 
eighth century by Offa’s Dyke. The history of this remote 
people would be utterly obscure were it not that certain women 
of their reigning family became eminent in the religious life. 
Soon after the middle of the seventh century, Merewalh, their 
ruler, married Eormenbeorg, a lady of the Kentish royal house, 
who founded the monastery of Minster in Thanet, where 
Mildthryth, her daughter, was abbess before the year 691. 
Another daughter, named Mildburg, founded a monastery at 
Much Wenlock in her own country, and a third daughter, 
named Mildgyth, lived as a nun at Eastry in Kent. The fame 
• CJS. !56. > C.S. 154. * CS. aa3. 
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of these women meant that some traditions of their origin were 
preserved, and the little that is known of their family relation- 
ships was written down before the Norman Conquest. From 
what was then collected it appears that Merewalh had a 
brother named Mearchelm and a son named Merefin — ^names 
which alliterate not only with one another but with the name 
of the Magonsaetan themselves.* These details point to the 
existence of a local dynasty, and their significance is confirmed 
by independent evidence that at some period before the middle 
of the eighth century the Magonsaetan were ruled by a regulus 
named Mildfrith,* whose name continues the ailliteration. 
Whatever may have been the position of this dynasty among 
the noble families which found a common centre in the Merciam 
court, its solidarity was expressed with remarkable consistency 
in the names of the men and women who belonged to it. 

It is unlikely that the under-kings of the Hwicce and the 
Magonsaetan, or any of the Middle Anglian princes, could claim 
that descent from ancient gods in which the essence of early 
Germanic kingship lay. They could intermarry with families 
thus descended. Tondberht,/tn'nf«j!>j of the South Gyrwe, married 
a daughter of the king of the East Angles, and .£thelwalh, 
king of the South Saxons, maurried a daughter of Eanfirith 
of the Hwicce. But Anglo-Saixon royalty was never a closed 
caiste, and the fact that such marriages were possible does not 
prove that the local rulers of the midlands represented families 
entitled to authority by divine descent. In status, the rulers 
of the Hwicce were probably typical members of their class, 
and it seems clear that though their family was noble their 
territorial position depended on the favour of the Mercian 
kings. It is at least certain that in historic times none of these 
rulers is known to have asserted himself against his overlord. 
The power of the Mercian kingdom in the seventh and eighth 
centuries rested on the combination into what was in effect one 
state of the Mercians, the men of the country between the 

* In the tenth century it was said that Merewalh was a son of Penda, king of the 
Mercians {Liber Vitae of Hyde Abb^, ed, W, de G. Birch, p. 84). But a statement of 
thb kind in so late a text has little, if any, authority. The fact that no names 
beginning in M occur in the elaborate gene^ogy of the Mercian kings makes it in 
the highest degree unlikely that Merewalh was Penda’s son. The further fact that 
the names current in the family alliterate wiUi the name of the Magonsastan suggests 
very strongly that they had a claim to rule in their own right over this people, and 
that originidly they were independent of the Mercian kings. 

^ WtUiam of Malmesbury, Gesta PorUipem, ed. Hamilton, p. 299. 
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original Mercia and the British border, the Magonsaetan, the 
Hwicce, and the Middle Angles. 

It was natural that a king who was the lord of this vast region 
should attract to his court other kings, of equal birth but fewer 
resources. From an early time — ^perhaps even from the fifth 
centiuy — a dynasty which traced its descent from Woden ruled 
in the district between the-Humber and the Witham which now 
forms the Parts of Lindsey in the county of Lincoln. But none 
of the kings of Lindsey played an independent part in Anglo- 
Saxon politics, and after a period in which it was doubtful 
whether a Northumbrian or a Mercian overlord would secure 
their allegiance, they became permanently attached to the 
circle of local rulers dependent on the Mercian court. Apart 
from the last of the line — ^a king named Ealdfrith who appears in 
attendance on Offa of Mercia between 787 and 796 — the kings 
of Lindsey are mere names. But some of the names have an 
archaic appearance, and the first element of tlie name Caedbsed, 
which has the fourth place below Woden in their genealogy, is 
clearly derived from the Celtic name-stem cad, ‘battle’, and 
suggests the possibility that a British strain entered the family 

at a very early date. The dynasty has, in fact, the appearance 

^ 

preceded the migration of the English peoples to Britain. 

In the ninth century Lindsey was colonized by the rank and 
file of a Danish army, and its earlier history is very obscure. 
Like the territories of the Hwicce and Magonsaetan, Lindsey was 
formed into a diocese by Archbishop Theodore, but the suc- 
cession of its bishops was ended by the Danish invasion, and the 
site of their cathedral is unknown. A Scandinavian division of 
the country into three ridings replaced its Anglian organization 
by folks, and much of its Anglian local nomenclature was over- 
laid by Danish place-names resulting from the Danish occupa- 
tion. Up to the present, archaeological discoveries have thrown 
little light on the beginning of Anglian settlement in Lindsey, 
but it is carried back to the early part of the sixth century by 
numerous place-names ending in •‘ingham and by the three 
archie names Barlings, Beckering, and Minting which occur 
within a radius of fotu* miles a little distance to the east of 
Lincoln. Few Celtic names have survived the successive con- 
quest of Lindsey by Angles and Danes. But the hint of early 
intercourse between Angles and Britons given by the natne of 
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King Caedbaed is strengthened by the fact that Lindsey itself 
is a British name, and is turned into certainty by the adoption 
into common speech of the Roman compound Lindim Colonia 
which has become the modem Lincoln. 

Lindsey is one of the few early English kingdoms of which 
the boundaries can be drawn with some approach to precision. 
On the north and east it was bounded by the Humber and the 
sea. On the west it included the low hills between the Don and 
the Trent which form the Isle of Axholme, and the patches of 
habitable land which are surrounded by the moors of Hatfield 
Chase. In country like this, no definite frontier line was either 
possible or necessary. But to the south of the Isle of Axholme 
the Trent formed a natural boundary between Lindsey and 
Mercia up to the point near Torksey at which the river was 
joined by the Roman canal known as the Foss Dyke. At this 
point the boundary turned towards the east, running at first 
along the Foss Dyke, and then below Lincoln along the Witham, 
to the fens which lie behind the coast.* In early times the 
districts to the south of the Foss Dyke and the Witham, which 
have been known since the eleventh century as Kesteven and 
Holland, belonged, not to Lindsey but to Middle Anglia. The 
early ecclesiastical history of this country connects it definitely 
with Mercia.* Guthlac, the founder of Crowland abbey, 
belonged to the Mercian royal house, and it was Headda, 
bishop of Lichfield, who dedicated Guthlac’s new chmch a few 
years before 706.* 

The fenland which stretches for many miles to the south and 
east of Growland played an important part in early English 
history, for it prevented the Mercian kings from making East 
Anglia a Mercian province. From time to time individual 
East Anglian kings, like ail of their kind in southern England, 
were compelled to acknowledge Mercian supremacy. But a 
Mercian invasion of their territory was made difficult by the 

‘ The most northerly division of Holland — ^thc wapentake of Skirbeck — ^lics to 
the north of the Witham» but it is not unlikely that in early times it was a delta 
between two arms of the river* 

* The connexion comes out very clearly in the life of the Mercian saint Werburh, 
who was the head of many monasteriesj but is particularly associated with Hanbury 
in Staffordshire and Threckingham in Kesteven* J* Tait, Cortulay qf Chester Abbey^ 
if pp. viii-xiv* 

• Felix, Vita Sasieti Guthiadp cd* W. dc G. Birch, pp, 48-50. The ngnificance of 
this consecration has sometimes been missed thiough the confuidon of Headda 
of lichfidd with his contemporary Hcdda of Winchester. 
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impassable country which lay between East Anglia and the 
Mercian provinces of the north-eastern midlands, and the 
Mercian kings never obtained in East Anglia the unchallenged 
ascendancy that was theirs in Lindsey. The name of the first 
East Anglian king is uncertain. The fact, recorded by Bede, that 
the kings of East Anglia were known collectively as the Wu^ngas 
suggests very strongly that their dynasty was founded by the 
king named Wufifa who appears in their genealogy as the grand- 
father of Raedwald, the fourth on Bede’s list of the overlords of 
the southern English. It must be left an open question whether 
this evidence is outweighed by a tradition, which seems to 
have been written down in the seventh century, that Wehha, 
Wuffa’s father, was the first king ‘who reigned in Britain over 
the East Angles’.* In any case the fact that Raedwald was 
reigning as late as the year 6i6 seems to imply that the king- 
dom had not come into being much before the year 500. 

The objects recovered from the ordinary burial-grounds of 
East Anglia, though numerous, include nothing of pre-eminent 
quality. They seem to indicate a culture of the normal Anglian 
type, little touched by extraneous influences. But the recent ex- 
cavation of an undisturbed ship-burial at Sutton Hoo above the 
estuairy of the Deben near Woodbridge has yielded materials* 
which throw the archaeology, not only of East Anglia, but 
of Anglo-Saxon England, into a new perspective. No trace 
was found of the body of the man in whose honour these objects 
were brought together. It is on the whole most probable that 
he perished at sea or in battle far from his own land, and that 
the mound with its grave-furniture should be regarded as a 
memorial rather than an interment. His name is unknown, but 
the value of the articles dedicated to his memory shows that he 
must have been a king, and the fact that they were deposited, 
certainly in the first half^ and probably in the first quarter, of 
the seventh century makes it possible to identify him provision- 
ally with Raedwald, the East Anglian overlord of the southern 
English. In this coimexion it is significant that the place of 
burial is within four miles of Rendlcsham, where the East 
Anglian kings of this period arc knovm to have had a residence. 

Many of the articles are of a kind commonly, or at least 

' Nennius, HisUma BriOemm, ed. Mommsen, p. 903. 

* T^ are described and their significance is indicated in AnHmitt. xiv. 1-87 
(March 1940). 
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occasionally, associated in other rich interments of this age — 
sword and sheath, shield, helmet, spear-heads, bronze bowls of 
more than one type, wooden buckets ornamented with decora- 
tive metal-work, horns with silver mounts. The notable feature 
of these objects is the remarkable elaboration of their adorn- 
ment. More curious in themselves are a number of articles to 
which no parallels have been found elsewhere in England. 
They include a massive whetstone, ornamented with bronze 
terminals; a large iron object, decorated at salient points with 
representations of bulls’ heads, which has been explained as a 
portable flambeau ; a five-stringed instrument of music; a purse 
with a golden frame containing forty gold Frankish coins; and a 
leather bag with silver handles. Fragments of chain mail and 
extensive remains of textile fabrics are of great interest as 
illustrations of industrial craftsmanship. But the outstanding 
feature of the discovery is the large number of objects in the 
precious metals which it includes. No such treasure has been 
found in any other English burial, and few treasures which are 
at all comparable have been found in any part of the whole 
Germanic north. Apart from their intrinsic value, which is very 
great, the gold objects are made highly important by the ex- 
cellence and the unusual character of their decoration. The 
technical accomplishment which they show is in every way 
remarkable, they are undoubtedly of English workmanship, 
and as pieces of design they are virtually independent of all 
other schools of ornament which have hitherto been identified 
in England. At the very least, they prove that Kent was not the 
only heathen kingdom in which the decorative arts were prac- 
tised with brilliant success. The interest of the silver objects is 
of another kind. They comprise a large dish, a fluted bowl, 
bearing a conventionalized female profile embossed in low 
relief, a nest of nine small bowls, two spoons, and a small ladle. 
None of these pieces can well be of English manufacture, and 
the large dish bears four control stamps which show the mono- 
gram of Anastasius, emperor of Constantinople from 491 to 
518. The whole group of pieces gives a strong impression of an 
eastern provenance, though apart from the dish, it is not yet 
possible to refer the individual specimens to any particular 
country of origin. 

It will be long before the archaeological implications of this 
asto ni shing discovery have been worked out convincingly in 
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detail. But two general conclusions already seem permissible. 
The first is that historians have underestimated, or at least 
understressed, the amount of movable wealth that was at 
the disposal of a great seventh-century English king. In the 
magnificence which to early peoples symbolized power, the 
man commemorated in the Sutton Hoo burial could have held 
his own with any prince in the Germanic world. It is no longer 
possible to regard the culture of the Anglo-Saxon courts as a 
stunted and poverty-stricken version of tlie environment which 
surrounded the barbarian kings of larger peoples. In the second 
place, the discoveries greatly enlarge the range of the contacts 
known to be possible to Englishmen of the early seventh century. 
The way in which an English king could have acquired the 
eastern silver found at Sutton Hoo will never be fully known. 
But it is in every way probable that this silver came to him 
through trade rather than plunder. No ancient authority ever 
hints at any large-scale raiding from England in this period. 
The discoveries at Sutton Hoo, like the traces of eastern in- 
fluence on early English sculpture, should probably be taken as 
indications of peaceful, if sporadic, intercoune between England 
and the countries of the fiirther Mediterranean. 

East Anglia is not one of tlie districts in which the archaeo- 
logical evidence for a fifth-century settlement is most striking. 
But the evidence is steadily increasing, and it is supported by 
innumerable place-names of early type. There is no part of 
England in which there are more place-names pointing to an 
original settlement by communities, and many of these place- 
names contain personal names which can only be explained by 
rrference to continental parallels. Other names contain words, 
unrecorded elsewhere in England, which had belonged to the 
common vocabulary of the North Sea peoples. The local 
nomenclature of East Anglia as a whole gives the definite 
impression of a self-contained people whose ancestors had 
migrated to England independently of other peoples before the 
end of the fifth century. 

At the middle of the sixth century the East Angles were 
probably the most powerful people in southern England. 
Norfolk and Suflblk form a territory much larger than either 
Kent or Sussex— larger, even, than Wessex before the great 
expansion of Ceawlln’s time. Outside this region the early 
East AngHan kingdom certainly included the We of Ely, which 
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in Bede’s time was supposed to contain 600 households, and 
may well have extended into Cambridgeshire as far as the 
Devil’s Dyke, which formed the boundary of the medieval 
diocese of Norwich. It was not strange that Raedwald, king of 
the East Angles, was able to make himself the overlord of all 
the southern English peoples. But after the consolidation of the 
Mercian kingdom no East Anglian king was of much account 
outside his own country. Three East Anglian kings were killed 
by Penda, and by the end of the century the kingdom had 
fallen into an obscurity so dense that even the royal succession 
is not exactly known. 

On passing from Anglian into Saxon territory, from East 
Anglia into Essex, the obscurity deepens. No East Saxon king 
was of more than local importance; and although an early 
Saxon occupation of Essex is proved by place-names of a 
primitive type, no other part of south-eastern England has 
yielded so litde archaeological evidence of its condition in the 
heathen age. The chief interest of early East Saxon history lies 
in the genealogy of the royal house. Every early English king 
tried to secure that the name of his son should fall into an 
alliterative series with the names of his ancestors, but the kings 
of Essex observed this custom with unusual persistency. Sigered, 
the last of the line, was the son of Sigeric, son of Selered, son of 
Sigeberht, son of Sigebald, son of Selefrith, son of Sigefrith, 
son of Seaxa, son of Slcdda. Historically, the genealogy is 
important because in its oldest version it descends from a pair of 
names — Gesecg Seaxneting — ^which connect the kings of Essex 
with the gods of continental heathenism. Seaxneting contains 
an English form of Saxnol, the name of a god still worshipped 
by the continental Saxons of the eighth century. Whatever 
traditions may lie behind the appearance of his name at the 
head of the East Saxon royal genealogy, it proves at least that 
tlie kings of Essex believed themselves to represent a stock 
in which the other English dynasties had no part. They alone 
claimed another god than Woden as their ancestor. 

At the beginning of the seventh century London is known to 
have been their chief town, and it is probable that the whole of 
the district now called Middlesex was then, as later, a province 
of their kingdom. But it would be very unsafe to assume that 
this association was of long standing. The Middle Saxons bore 
a name that carries a strong suggestion of original indq>endence. 
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Names which refer to the position of a jfeople between two 
great divisions of the same race are unlikely to have been given 
to the men of a subordinate province, and there is a strong 
probability that for some generations after their settlement the 
Middle Saxons formed, if not a single kingdom, at least an 
independent group of closely related folks. It is also pr<Aablc 
that the present county of l^ddlesex was only a part of their 
territory. To the north-west of London there is no natural 
obstacle to settlement until the foot-hills of the Chiltems arc 
reached, and for most of its course the northern boundary of 
Middlesex represents nothing more ancient than the southern 
limit of the franchises of St. Alban’s abbey. As an organized 
people the Middle Saxons have no history, but among the 
obscure foUts of whom they were composed, the Geddingas, 
Gtllingas, and Mimmas of Yeading, Ealing, and Mimms bore 
names which may well go back to the age of the migration, and 
the Gumeningas of the place known in the eighth century as 
Gumeninga hearh, and now as Harrow, possessed the most im- 
pressive site of heathen Germanic worship in the whole of 
England. 

The Middle Saxons are first mentioned by name early in the 
eighth century, and there is no doubt that at this time their 
territory was bounded on the south by the Thames. But there 
is evidence which suggests very strongly that at an earlier time 
Surrey had been one of their provinces. The name Surrey 
means ‘southern district’. It is strictly parallel to the name 
Eastry, which denoted the most easterly of the primitive divi- 
sions of mainland Kent, and it is most easily explained as a 
survival fi-om a time when the Saxons settled on cither side oi 
the Thames above London were regarded as a tingle people. 
Like the Saxons of Middlesex, the Saxons of Surrey have no 
independent history. Their country was in dispute between 
the Hngs of Wessex and Kent as early as the year 568, when 
Ceawlin, king of Wessex, defeated iEthelberht, king of Kent, and 
drove him into his own land. At different periods in the seventh 
century Surrey appears as a province of Kent, Wessex, and 
Mercia, and the only one of its early rulers who is known by 
name — a certain Frithuwald, who gave a great estate to Chert- 
s' abbey with the consent of Wulfherc, king of Mercia' — ^looks 
like an under-king appointed by a superior lord rather than the 

• 05 . 34 - 
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representative of a local dynasty. The only certainty in the 
early history of Surrey is the fact that its settlement had begun 
before the appearance of organized kingdoms in the Thames 
valley. The Saxon burial-grounds at Croydon, Beddington, 
and l^tcham are among the most ancient in the whole Thames 
basin, and the place-names Bashing, Godaiming, Tyting, and 
Woking; Getingas, the ancient name of Cobham; and Binton 
in Seale, formerly Bintungas, show that the Wey valley was 
a region of primary Saxon settlement. 

More difficult, and in many ways more interesting, questions 
are raised by the history of London in this period. In the 
absence of contemporary record some scholars have repre- 
sented London as a city which preserved through all the con- 
fusion of the English migration an essential continuity of 
organized life. Others have considered that with the dis- 
appearance of the economic factors which had created the 
Roman city, its life ended and its site lay derelict. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to hold either opinion without quali- 
fication. There are no features in the constitution of Saxon 
London which suggest a Roman origin, and the traces of Roman 
law which some have seen in the later customs of the city will 
not bear a close examination. On the other hand, the 
history of many Roman towns in , Gaul shows that the disap- 
pearance of the street plan of Roman London, which is the 
chief argument for the desertion of the city, has little signi- 
ficance. It is possible that London may still have been re- 
cognizable as a Roman city for centuries after the collapse of 
Roman government. Many Roman buildings may have been 
standing in various phases of decay, and traffic may have been 
moving along many Roman ways in 839, when Bishop Helm- 
stan of Winchester wrote that he had recently been consecrated 
‘in the illustrious place, built by the skill of the ancient Romans, 
called tltfoughout the world the great city of London’.* 

But the starved and barbarized existence which is all that can 
be attributed to London in the age of the Anglo-Saxon invasions 
cannot be regarded as true continuity of life. The peodiar im- 
portance of Roman London had been due to its function as a 
distributing centre for goods coming from the Continent to 
Britain. In the eighth century Saxon London was described by 
BedO} in words appropriate to its Roman predecessor, as the 

* CJt. 434 * 

B 
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market-place of many peoples coming by land and sea. But in 
the earlier of the intervening centuries there had been a long 
period in which the gcograpliical position of London had little 
if any economic significance. Apart from the possibility of buy- 
ing cheap slaves there can have been little to bring the foreign 
trader to London in the first half of the sixth century, when 
south-eastern Britain was occupied by loosely compacted bands 
of invaders, still unsure of their future in the island. It was not 
until the Anglo-Saxon colonists of southern England had found 
a settled way of life that the natural advantages which had made 
London a great Roman city could come again into play. 

All that has survived from sixth-century London to the 
present day is a series of small objects, accidentally discovered, 
which prove the bare fact that there were people of an Anglo- 
Saxon culture living in the city towards the close of this period. 
But it is clear from Bede’s narrative of Augustine’s mission 
that when ^Ethelberht of Kent founded St. Paul’s cathedral for 
Augustine’s companion Mellitus, London was already the seat 
of a considerable population with a will of its own. It was the 
conservative heathenism of the men of London which frustrated 
this first attempt to establish a local bishopric. In view of their 
attitude it is hard to believe tliat any tradition of Roman 
Christianity still persisted in the city, or that traders from the 
romanized lands of Gaul had played any important part in the 
revival of its life. It is significant that the only e\'idcnce for the 
external relations of London in the early seventh century con- 
nects the city, not with the Frankish kingdom, but with the 
heathen of the Frisian coast. Among the barbarous coins which 
then circulated in England a considerable number are in- 
scribed with the name of London. Many of these pieces have 
been found on ancient habitation-sites in Holland, and form die 
earliest indication of trade between any part of England and 
the Continent. The Frisians were the most adventurous of 
early Germanic traders, and there can be little doubt that thdr 
intercourse with England, which is illustrated by these coins, 
was already of long standing when the first of them were struck. 

In the early history of London the local rulers within whose 
territory the city had arisen play an insignificant part in com- 
parison vdth the great kings who from time to time b^ame 
supreme in southern England. It was not the local king of 
Essex but his overlord, ^thelbcrht of Kent, who founded the 
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first Saxon Cathedral in London. For the next seventy years 
the history of London is almost a blank, but at the end of this 
time WuKhere of Mercia, as overlord of the southern F.ngli s h j 
was in a position to sell ‘the see of the city of London* to an 
exiled West Saxon bishop who had sought his court. The power 
of the Mercian kings in London seems to have survived the 
general collapse of the Mercian supremacy which followed 
Wulfhere’s death. In 740 iEthelbald, king of the Mercians, 
released to the bishop of Rochester the toll which the kin g and 
his predecessors had taken in London from a ship belonging 
to the bishop’s church — a transaction which carries the Mercian 
control of the port of London back to the beginning of the eighth 
century. It is, in fact, probable that under Mercian overlord- 
ship the kings of Essex had possessed little authority in London 
beyond that which belonged to them as the natural protectors 
of their own men living there. In any case, it is certain that 
they were not the only kings with property within the city. 
There is contemporary evidence that in 686 the kings of Kent 
possessed a hall in London to which any Kentishman who had 
bought cattle in the city might summon the vendor to give 
warranty of the sale. 

These complex conditions make it difficult to form any 
definite impression of the government of London rmder its 
Mercian overlords. But it is at least clear that they favoured the 
preservation of local liberties. They create, in fact, a distinct 
possibility that some of the pri%'ileges which the men of London 
claimed in the twelfth century may have been inherited from the 
traders whose settlement had founded the Saxon city. The few 
documents which relate to Anglo-Saxon London throw no 
light on any of these privileges. But the most remarkable of the 
scries — the right of hunting over the country roughly defined 
by the Ghiltcms, the southern and western boundaries of 
Surrey, and the river Cray — has at least the appearance of high 
antiquity, and was undoubtedly a matter of immemorial custom 
in tlie Norman period. The region thus defined does not corre- 
spond to any political or administrative division which is known 
to have existed in historic times. But it is not unlikely tliat the 
country over which the men of London hunted under the 
Norman kings represented the territory which had belonged to 
the Middle Saxons in the age whai they were still a separate 
people. 
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Each of the three peoples between whom the south coast of 
England was divided preserved some memory of its origins. 
The traditions which relate to the founding of the Kentish, 
South Saxon, and West Saxon kingdoms form an important 
part of the material for the history of the English conquest of 
Britain.* In the case of Kent and Wessex, the men who are 
most prominent in these traditions are connected by an ancient 
thread of genealogy with the Idngs who afterwards appear in 
these countries. But no royal genealogy has descended from 
the South Saxon kingdom, and nothing is known of the history 
of Sussex between the fall of Anderida in 491 and the baptism 
of a king named iEthelwalh shortly before 675. .£thelwalh him- 
self only appears in history for a moment, and little would be 
known about his successors but for a series of charters connected 
with the Saxon cathedral of Selsey. They arc only preserved in 
poor copies, but they bring out the important fact that in the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries many kings were reign- 
ing simultaneously in Sussex. The earliest of dxese charters, 
made by a king named alternatively Nothhelm and Nunna, is 
witnessed by another king named Watt.* A second charter of 
King Nuima is witnessed by a king and queen named ^thclstan 
and^thelthryth who arc otherwise unknown;* and a king 
named iEthelberht, who is equally obscure, is mentioned in 
another charter of the same period.^ There is no means of 
knowing whether all or any of these kings claimed descent 
from iElle, but the broken alliteration of their names suggests 
that they represented a number of separate local dynasties 
rather than different branches of a dominant royal family. 

The marsh and woodland which lay between the South 
Saxons and the Jutes of Kent separated one of the most primi- 
tive from the most advanced of early English peoples. The 
chronology of the different types of Kentish culture is still 
unsettled, but there is no doubt that in the late sixth century 
the applied arts were practised in Kent with more general 
accomplishment than in any other English kingdom. It is also 
clear that the distinctive culture of Kent is closely related to 
that of the Frankish Rhineland, and that there are features in 
the later social and agrarian organization of Kent which seem 
to descend from a Frankish origin. These facts arc most simply 
explained on the theory that the Jutes of Kent had lived in or 
' Above, pp. 15 ff. * CX 78. • CS. 13a. * CX 145. 
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on the fringe of Frankish territory for some time before their 
migration to Britain. It is at least suggestive that the only piece 
of evidence which throws any clear light on the relations of the 
continental Jutes with other peoples reveals them as the depen- 
dants, if unwilling dependants, of the Frankish monarchy. 
Between 561 and 584 Chilperich, king of Soissons, is described 
as the lord by conquest of a people known as the Euthiones, who 
are shown by their name to have belonged to the same nation as 
the Jutes of Kent, and clearly represent the remnant of this 
nation which had not taken part in the migration to Kent. It 
was probably in order to bring their insular kinsmen into a 
more definite relationship to the Merovingian dynasty that 
at about this period Bertha, daughter of Chilperich’s brother 
Charibert, king of Paris, was given in marriage to iEthelberht, 
king of Kent. 

In the sixth century the king of a small people who married 
into a great family became its dependant. None of the Frankish 
kings contemporary with iEthelberht would have regarded him 
as an equal. Tlie view of their rdationship taken by the greatest 
ruler in the west is expressed in the letter by which Gregory the 
Great commended Augustine and his companions to Thcuderich, 
king of Orleans, and Theudebert, king of Metz. ‘After Almighty 
God has adorned your kingdom with the uprightness of faith 
and made it eminent among other peoples in the integrity of 
the Christian religion, we have good reason to believe that you 
wish your subjects in every respect to be converted to that 
faith in which you, their kings and lords, stand.’ It is easy to 
read too much into the phrasing of a papal letter. The descrip- 
tion of Thcuderich and Theudebert as the lords of the people 
to whom Augustine was going may be the language of com- 
pliment rather than fact. There is no evidence that ^thelberht 
ever became, by a formal act, the man of any Frankish king. 
But his treatment of Augustine and his companions is a good 
illustration of the conduct expected from an under-king towards 
strangers sent him by his lord. 

Whatever may have been the relations between iEthelberht 
of Kent and the kings of the house of Clovis, there is no doubt 
that his own lordship was recognized for a time throughout 
southern England. His name stands third in Bede’s list of the 
kings who had successively ruled all England south of the 
Humber. He may have held this position for nearly thirty 
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years, for his predecessor, Ceawlin, king of Wessex, won no 
battles after 584, and his successor, Rsedwald of East Anglia, 
was not fully recognized as overlord till yEthelberht himself 
died, in 616. His supremacy was the dominant fact in English 
politics at the beginning of the seventh century. But it is through 
the laws which he issued for his own kingdom of Kent that 
.fithelberht enters into general history. They belong to the 
period following his reception of Christianity, and one motive 
for their enactment was the necessity of providing appropriate 
penalties for offences against God and the Church. But there 
is remarkably little that is specifically Christian in the detail of 
the code, and despite Bede’s statement that iEthclberht com- 
posed his dooms ‘after the Roman manner’, they show no sign 
of Roman influence. It is unlikely that they owed anytliing 
definite to any model, and their general affinities lie, not with 
any law-book of the Western Empire, but with the Lex Salica, 
the great code which Clovis had issued for the Salian Franks, 
Even so, the affinities are in subject-matter and not inform; the 
Salic law is a far longer text than the ninety brief sections into 
which iEthclbcrht compressed his laws, and primitive as is the 
content of the Salic law, it was written in Latin. The laws of 
.^thelberht were written in English, and arc of unique interest 
as by far the earliest body of law expressed in any Germanic 
language. 

None of iEthelberht’s successors ever won a position of equal 
influence among the princes of southern England. Eadbald, 
his son, who reigned from 616 until 640, was still a heathen at 
his accession. He married his father’s widow, and according 
to Bede, was punished by fits of intermittent madness. The 
Roman mission to Kent nearly expired at the beginning of his 
reign, but he was brought before long to accept Christianity 
and repudiate his unlawful wife. For the rest of his life he 
appears as a Christian king, lax in imposing conformity on liis 
people, but causing no scandal by lus own conduct. He was 
something more than a local Kentish ruler. He gave his sister 
in marriage to Edwin, king of the Northumbrians, and although 
the parentage of his second wife has not been ascertained, there 
seems no doubt that she belonged to the Frankish royal house. 
It is a curious fact that the date of his death, tmnoted by any 
English writer, is recorded in the annals of the church of Sala* 
burg. The Frankish affinities tff the Kentish court can stUl be 
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traced in the nact generation. Two children of Eorcenberht, 
Eadbald’s son and successor, bore Frankish names — a son 
named Hlothhere, who ultimately became king of Kent, and 
a daughter named Eorcengota, who lived as a nun at Fare- 
moutiers-en-Brie. But a somewhat remote connexion with the 
decadent Frankish royal house of the seventh century brought 
no material strength to an English king, and Eorcenberht and 
his successors are insignificant figures in comparison with their 
contemporaries in the midlands and the north, 

Eorcenberht died in a pestilence which visited England in 664, 
and Egbert, his eldest son, reigned after him until 673. During 
at least a part of his reign Egbert must have been recognized as 
king in Surrey as well as in Kent, for tliere is almost contem- 
porary evidence that he was the original founder of Chertsey 
abbey.* But in the next generation Kent itself was often divided 
between two or more kings, and was harried several times by 
expeditions from Mercia or Wessex. Until 684 Hlothhere, 
Egbert’s brother, ruled over the whole kingdom, but late in 
that year an army from Sussex invaded Kent at the instigation 
of Eadric, Egbert’s eldest son, and in February 685 Hlothhere 
died of wounds received in battle. On Eadric’s death in the 
summer of 686 the kingdom fell apart between a number of 
obscure kings, of whom one, at least, was the man of vEthclred, 
king of Mercia. It was reunited in or soon after 690 by Eadric’s 
younger brother Wihtred, who reigned until 725, with no rival 
in his own country, and apparently without acknowledging 
the king of any other country as his lord. 

Two out of the three sun’iving codes of Kentish law belong 
to this period. In a prologue to the earlier of these codes its 
contents are described as the enactments by which Hlotlihere 
and Eadric, kings of Kent, enlarged the law made by their 
ancestors. They show a somewhat elaborate development of 
legal procedure. But they seem to recognize a title to nobility 
which is derived from birth and not from service to a king, and 
the men who direct the course of pleas in popular assemblies 
arc not the ministers of a lung but ‘the judges of the Kentish 
people*. The laws of Hlothhere and Eadric are less archaic in 
language than the laws of .^Ethelberht, but they give the same 
impression of a primitive form of Germanic society, little 
affected by the growth of royal power or aristocratic privilege. 

• CJI. 34. 
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The second of these codes was issued by King Wihtred in an 
assembly of the Kentish nobles and clergy held at Bearsted late 
in 695. Apart from four final clauses it relates exclusively to 
matters of ecclesiastical interest. In this respect, and in its 
character as a legislative act, it differs fundamentally from the 
collection of sec\ilar enactments informally attributed to 
Hlothhere and Eadric. The maiii immediate object ofWihtred’s 
code was to provide penalties for unlawful marriages, heathen 
practices, and the neglect of fasts and holy days, and to define 
the process under which accused persons might establish their 
innocence by oath. But as an historical document its chief 
interest lies in the privileges which it gives to the church and its 
leading ministers. The church is declared free from t2ixation, 
the oath of a bishop, like the oath of a king, is declared incon- 
trovertible, and the chtirch receives the same compensation as 
the king for violence done to dependants. Within ninety years 
the church which dEthclberht had taken under his protection 
had become a power all but co-ordinate with the king himself 
in the Kentish state. 

Long after Wihtred’s time the traditions of Augustine and 
the kings who had protected his church placed Kent apart 
from other English kingdoms. At the end of the eighth century 
an English scholar living in Gaul addresses a letter to ‘the 
imperial kingdom of the people of Kent’, and recalls the great 
religious teachers of its past, the wisdom and high rank of its 
kings, and the courage and just judgements of its former rulers.' 
But in the slow movement towards political unity which is the 
essential history of England in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
Kent like every other small and self-contained kingdom fell 
into insignificance. The future was with the kings who could 
enlai^e their territory and reward their followers at the expense 
of the British peoples towards the west and north. In southern 
England, only the kings of Mercia and Wessex had this oppor- 
tunity, and Wessex is the only kingdom of which, in outline, the 
growth can still be traced. 

At the beginning of the seventh century the West Saxons, 
under a king named Ceolwulf, were in occupation Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and the extreme north of Somerset. They held 
the north and centre of Hampshire, and it is probable that 
the overlordship of their kings was generally recognized by the 
' Almmmta Akmmana, ed. JafK, pp. 360-71. 
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Jutes of the south. Little can be said of the stages by which they 
moved towards the west, for most of the fighting in their advance 
occurred at places which cannot now be identified. ‘ There is no 
evidence as to the date of their occupation of Dorset; but no 
heathen burial-grounds of their race have yet been discovered 
in the county, and a large number of its British inhabitants 
undoubtedly survived the Saxon conquest. The place-names 
of Dorset, regarded as a whole, are remarkable for the frequent 
use of British river-names as names of English settlements, and 
suggest that the Saxon occupation of the country belongs to the 
seventh rather than the sixth century. The place-names of 
Somerset have a similar character, and there is definite evidence 
that the east of that county was still British in 650. Under the 
year 658 the Chronicle states that Cenwalh, king of Wessex, 
fought with the Britons set Peonnum, and drove them in flight 
as far as the river Parret. There seems no doubt that the battle 
was fought near Penselwood on the edge of Somerset and 
Wiltshire, and it has always been regarded as opening the east 
of Somerset to English setdement, and establis^g the Parret 
as the Saxon border. In reality, the batde may well have been 
followed by the English conquest of all Somerset, for the fact 
that the West Saxons pursued the Britons as far as the Parret 
does not mean that the victors adopted the river as their 
political boundary. The place-names of the country beyond the 
Parret suggest that it had passed into English occupation long 
before the end of the seventh centiuy, and it is probable that the 
victory of 658 carried the Saxons at least as far as the hills 
which form the natural boundary between Somerset and Devon. 

The kingdom of Dumnonia, of which the memory survives 
in the name Devon, was an ancient and still important British 
power. In the sixth century one of its rulers had attracted the 
unfavourable notice of Gildas, and at the end of the seventh 
Aldhelm, the most learned of West Saxon abbots, was at great 
pains to bring the king and clergy of Dumnonia to a right 
opinion on the question of the date on which Easter should be 
edebrated.* The kingdom was still in existence as late as 710, 

* Undo: 614 the CkrmieU notes that the West Saxon kings Cynegib and Cwic- 
hehn fought with the Briuns ‘on Beandune’, where more than two thousand &itons 
fell. This battle must have marked an important phase in the Saxon ^vance, 
but it cannot be brought into the general Wstory of the time until a satisfactory 
identification of ‘Beandun’ has been made. 

* The letter which he wrote for this purpose is addressed ‘Don^ gloriosistimo 
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when Geraint, Aldhelm’s correspondent, its last recorded king, 
is known to have been attacked by the l^ngs of Wessex and 
Sussex in combination. On the other hand, the West Saxons 
were already in possession of at least the eastern portion of the 
kingdom twenty years before this date. Exeter had come into 
their hands before the last decade of the seventh century; for 
according to the oldest life of St. JBoniface a monastery under an 
English abbot existed in the city at a date which cannot be 
later than 690.* Whatever its circumstances, it is at least clear 
that the Saxon conquest of Devon was followed by an extensive 
movement of population westward from regions already settled. 
The place-names of Devon are essentially English, varied in 
character, and pointing to a rapid occupation of new territory 
both by peasant communities and by aristocrats with their 
followers. Although Celtic place-names survived the conquest 
in considerable numbers, they remain as exceptions, distributed 
over the county in a way which shows that the English settle- 
ment was equally thorough in its eastern and western portions. 
And in the centre of the county even the local names of 
Dartmoor are mainly English. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries these lands of later acquisi- 
tion were clearly distinguished from the ancient Wessex of 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. In 705 they were formed 
into a separate diocese with its bishop’s seat at Sherborne. 
Aldhelm, its first bishop, died in 709. When recording his dcatli 
the oldest manuscript of the Chronicle states that he was bishop 
‘to the west of the wood’ ; the manuscript which is next in date 
calls him bishop ‘to the west of Selwood’; and iEthelweard, 
the first translator of the Chronicle, states that his diocese was 
commonly known as Selwoodshire.* Selwood appears again as a 
boundary in the ninth century; a great English army levied 
in 893 is said to have included men ‘from every fortress east of 
the Parret, both east and west of Selwood’. All that is now left 
of Selwood is a narrow stretch of wooded country along the 
border of Somerset and Wiltshire, to the east of Fromc and 
Wincanton; but the existence of much medieval woodland 
towards the south-east suggests that in the eighth century there 

occidentalU regni sceptra gubernand . • . Geruntio regi, simulque cunctis Dei 
sacerdotibiu per Donuioniatn conversantibus’. Aldhlmi Opera^ cd. R, Ehwald 
(M,G,H.), pp. 480-1. 

* Mifnummta Moguntina, p. 433, » Chrojuicon, ed, Savile, p. 47Gb. 
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was little open country between Selwood proper and the forests 
of southern Hampshire. To the Welsh of the ninth century 
Selwood was known as Goit Maur — ^the great wood.* Through- 
out the eighth century the real strength of the West Saxon 
kingdom lay in the country beyond this barrier. Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and northern Somerset were repeatedly invaded from 
the north, and the West Saxons were never secure in the occupa- 
tion of their lands beyond the Thames. Southern Hampshire 
was a land of Jutish settlement; and the distinction between 
Jutes and Saxons, noted by the Northumbrian Bede, was 
certainly not forgotten by the men of the Meon and Itchen 
valleys. Wessex between Selwood and the Tamar was a wide 
and varied country, lying off the most obvious lines of invasion, 
and including no discernible centres of alien population, such 
as the Jutes of Hampshire and the Britons of southern Northum- 
bria. The later kings of Wessex possessed a large demesne in 
this country, and the branch of the royal house from which 
they were descended was established there long before the end 
of the seventh century. The oldest W est Saxon charter of which 
a good text has survived records a grant of land for religious 
purposes at Fontmell in Dorset by Cenred, father of King Ine, 
and of Ingeld, King Alfred’s ancestor.* In the ninth century it 
was in Wessex beyond Selwood that Alfred gathered forces for 
his great offensive against the Danes, and it was there that the 
Alfredian chronicle probably came into being. 

It is hard to disentangle the genealogical relationships which 
connected the various West Saxon kings of the seventh century. 
For the first half of that century Wessex was one of the least 
important of English kingdoms. Bede knew little of its history, 
and although the Chronicle gives what purports to be the com- 
plete succession of its kings, the pedigrees which it assigns to 
different members of the royal house are often inconsistent with 
each other. The history of the kingdom is further complicated 
by the fact tliat in the seventh century the royal title could be 
borne by two or more persons at the same time. Bede records 
that in 626 Cwichelm, ‘king of the West Saxons’, plotted the 
murder of Edwin, king of Northumbria, but there is no doubt 
that Cynegils, Cwichelm’s father, was head of the West Saxon 
royal family in that year. There may be a genuine tradition 
behind the statement in a late version of the Ckmadt that 

' Autt't Uifi ((f King Af/nd, ed. Stevenson, p. 45. • C« 5 . 107. 
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Edwin killed five kings in tlie invasion of Wessex by which he 
avenged this plot.' It is often uncertain whether the appearance 
of two simultaneous kings in Wessex points to an actual division 
of the kingdom, or to a custom which gave the name of king to 
all active members of the royal house. On the other hand, it 
seems certain that throughout this period one member of the 
family was always regarded as overlord of the whole kingdom, 
and that such lesser lordships as existed in Wessex all arose from 
his grant. One definite example of such a gift is recorded by 
the Chronicle under the year 648, when King Cenwalh gave 
‘three thousands’ of land by Ashdown — the line of the Berkshire 
Downs — ^to Cuthred his kinsman. This archaic description of 
the land tells nothing definite as to its extent,* but a comparison 
with other passages in wliich land is measured in ‘thousands’ 
shows that it represented a province rather than a mere estate. 
In the next generation there is definite evidence that such pro- 
vinces existed. Shordy after 680 Somerset was subject to a 
certain Baldred who is called patricius by Aldhelm* but, if the 
text of a somewhat questionable charter can be trusted, gave 
land to Glastonbury as a king.'* The earliest historians of 
Abingdon abbey attributed the foundation of that house to a 
‘king of the West Saxons’ named Cissa, and place him in the 
late seventh century.* The antecedents of Baldred and Cissa 
are unknown; but they enter into history in a way which shows 
that the unity of the West Saxon kingdom was only superficial 
in their time. 

In West Saxon tradition two kings in succession stand out as 
overlords of the whole people in the central decades of the seventh 
century. Cyncgils, the first of them, was believed to have 
reigned firom 61 1 until 643. Little is known of him beyond his 
acceptance of Christianity in 635, but it was probably in his 
time that the lands along the lower Severn which Ceawlin had 

* Chronicle, MS. E. The entry was probably in^ied into the text of the ChromeU 
in Northumbria at some date not mudi later than the early part of the tenth 
century. For such additions sec above, p. 32* n. 2. 

* On the method of reckoning by ‘thousands’ sec Stevenson, Asset's Lift of Kingi 
Alfred, pp. 154-5. 

* Aldhilnd Opera, cd. R, Ehwald (M.G.H,), p. 503. 

^ C. 5 . 61; Ordnance Sur\'c>* Facsimiles of Anglo«Saxon ManustripU, 11 , 
Marquis of Bath, i. It is written in what ap|>can to be an eleventli«tentury hand, 
but there arc indications that its writer was trying to imitate the script of a more 
ancient document. 

» F. M. Sienton, The Early History of the Ahhty of AUnf>dan, pp. p-18. 
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conquered passed from West Saxon under Mercian lordship. 
The enmity between the West Saxon and Mercian royal houses, 
thus foreshadowed, became more deiimte in the next generation. 
It was stimulated by a personal quarrel of a kind familiar in 
Germanic legend. Genwalh the son of Cynegils, who had 
married and then repudiated one of Penda’s sisters, was driven 
from his kingdom by Penda and compelled to live among the 
East Angles for three years. Wulfhere, Penda’s son, made large 
encroachments on Cenwalh’s territory. In the last years of his 
reign, Wulfhere was in firm occupation of the district, once 
West Saxon, which lies at the northern foot of the Chiltems.* 
He had previously conquered and given to .®thelwalh king of 
Sussex the Isle of Wight and at least the eastern portion of the 
opposite mainland.* It is clear that Genwalh was never the 
equal of his formidable Mercian contemporaries, but he was 
among the most important of the lesser kings of his time, and 
he was known outside his own country. He appears, somewhat 
unexpectedly, in Northumbrian history as the close firiend of 
Alhfrith son of king Oswiu,* and as the helper of Benedict 
Biscop, the founder of Wearmouth and Jarrow.^ 

There is a remarkable divergence between Bede and other 
authorities about the course of events after Cenwalh’s death in 
672. According to Bede, the West Saxon kingdom was divided 
between a number of under-kings, and remained in that con- 
dition for approximately ten years. According to the Chronicle, 
Genwalh was succeeded by hb widow Seaxburg, who reigned 
for one year, and was followed successively by two distant 
members of the royal house — jEsewine, who reigned from 674 
until 676, and Centwine, whose end is not recorded. The 
difference cannot be reconciled, and has sometimes been con- 
sidered to discredit the authority of the Chronicle for the seventh 
century. But Aldhelm of Malmesbury, who was contemporary 
with Centwine, describes him as a strong king who ruled the 
kingdom of Wessex successfully for many years, gave large 
endowments to newly-founded churches, and defeated un- 
named enemies in three great battles.* As the Chronicle was 

' It was from Tliame in Oxfordshire that he issued the charter for Chertsey 
abbey which is represented by C,S. 34. * * 3 * 

^ E<!di, Vita Wil/riiH c. 7. * Bede, Histeria Abbatam c. 4. 

» Aldhelm Optra, ed. R. EJmald (M.C.H.), pp. 14. « 5 - Aldheha’s statenwMt 
that Centwine imperim Sojmm tilt regtbai proves that he was the overlord ^ fl»e 
whole West Saxon kingdom. 
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clearly accurate in including Gentwine among the kings of all 
Wessex, it becomes probable that its statements about Seaxburg 
' and ^scwine are ^so derived from a good tradition. 

Like his predecessors, Gentwine applied himself to the ex- 
tension of his kingdom towards the south-west, and the state- 
ment of the Chronicle that in 682 he ‘drove the Britons as far as 
the sea’ probably marks a stage in the English conquest of 
Devon. E3q)ansion in this quarter was necessary if the kings of 
Wessex were to maintain their dignity and revenue, for the 
Mercian hold upon their northern provinces was growing 
stronger. Between 675 and 685 a Mercian bishopric was estab- 
lished at Dorchester on Thames, where the first bishops of 
Wessex had sat. Its life was short, but its foundation shows that 
Mercian authority was recognized for the time being to the 
north of the middle Thames. There is some evidence that even 
the lands to the south of the river, where the centre of the 
West Saxon kingdom had once lain, had passed under Mercian 
lordship in this period. In local tradition the name of iEthel- 
red of Mercia is associated with the foundation of Abingdon 
abbey in a way which suggests that he held authority in the 
surrounding country in the period following Genwalh’s death.* 
Mercian influence is still more evident in the earliest charters 
which come from the abbey of Malmesbury. According to these 
dociunents, Aldhelm, the virtual founder of that house, re- 
ceived lands at Tetbury in south Gloucestershire and Long 
Newton in north Wiltshire from iEthelred himself in 681.* 
Fomr years later he received a large estate at Somerford Keynes, 
fomr miles south of Girencester, from Berhtwald, a nephew of 
2 Ethelred, who confirmed the gift .3 There is no evidence that 
Gentwine himself ever accepted iEthelred as his lord, but he was 
clearly the lesser of the two kings, and his chief interests prob- 
ably lay in Wessex beyond Selwood, where he was a gpenerous 
benefactor to the newly refoimdcd abbey of Glastonbury .♦ 

The orientation of West Saxon history was abruptly changed 
in the next generation. In 685, according to the Chronicle, a 
young member of the royal house named Gaedwalla ‘began to 
contend for the kingdom’. His name, which is an anglicized 
form of the British Gadwallon, points to a British strain in his 

* F. M. Stenton, Th* Early Hubny of thi Aib^ of AUngthn, p. 10. 

* C.^. 58, 59. * Cjf. 65. See afao below, p. 151. 

J. Annitage Robituan, SomerrtI Hisimital Essays, pp, 99-30. 
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ancestry, but nothing definite can be said of its origin,* and it 
was in virtue of a male descent fi:om Cerdic that he claimed to 
be king. His branch of the royal family had never produced a 
king of all Wessex, but its head had as good a title to that 
position as ^sewine or Centwine, and Caedwalla had been 
compelled to live in exile during his predecessor’s reign. Like 
other young exiles of royal birth Caedwalla collected a band of 
companions and fought for his own hand. He harried Sussex 
and killed iEthelwalh, its king. But he was driven out by two of 
the dead king’s ealdormen, and he was still a landless adventurer 
when he began his attempt to secure the West Saoron kingdom. 

His reign of three years was a time of incessant war, producing 
little permanent result, but creating a tradition which materi- 
ally affected later West Saxon history. Secure in Wessex itself, 
he seems to have formed the ambition of adding all south- 
eastern England to his kingdom. He invaded the Isle of Wight 
and set himself to exterminate its inhabitants and replace them 
by settlers from the mainland. The two boys who represented 
the island dynasty fled into the Jutish country west of the 
Solent, and were there captured and killed by his orders. He 
made himself master of Sussex and killed one of the two ealdor- 
mcn who had driven him from the country after his earlier 
invasion. His power in Surrey is proved by a charter through 
which he devoted Famham and the surrounding country to 
religious uses.* In Kent, which he invaded in 686, he secured 
at least a partial recognidon as king. There is evidence that he 
founded a monastery at Hoo between the Thames and Medway 
estuaries. But in 687 the Kentishmen burned Mul his broths 
with twelve companions, and their own royal line was restored 
soon afterwards. Local loyalties were as yet too strong to allow 
a single dynasty to hold so many ancient kingdoms, and of all 
this territory the Isle of Wight alone remained permanently to 
Cscdwalla’s successors. But his career indicated the direction 
in which the West Saxon kingdom was ultimately to be enlarged. 

Throughout these years, Caedwalla, although am associate 
and patron of churchmen, had never received baptism. It 
seems clear that his delay wm due to the simple reverence in 

' In view of the fact that no British names occur in any other branch of the Wat 
Saxon royal bouse, the name is unlikely to be connected with the British associa- 
tions of the family implied, according to most schtdars, by the name of the ancestral 
Cerdic. • CS 7a. 
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which he held the Christian, mysteries* — ^Bede states that he 
wished for the singular honour of baptisnxat Rome itself, and 
for an early death thereafter. He was still a young man, but 
he had led a life of incessant violence; he had been severely 
wounded during his harrying of the Isle of Wight, and he was 
plainly conscious of approaching death. He left England, 
probably in the summer of 688) and can be traced on his way 
to Rome at Samer near Calais where he gave money for the 
building of a church, and at the court of Cunipert, king, of the 
Lombards. On Easter day 689 he was baptized at Rome in 
the presence of the pope, who received him from the font and 
gave him the baptismal name of Peter. Ten days later he died, 
still wearing the white clothes of the newly baptized, and the arch- 
bishop of Milan wrote an epitaph for him,* describing in verse 
the position which he had abandoned for religion and the 
circumstances of his baptism, and recording in prose his bmial 
in the fourth consulate of the Emperor Justinian II and the 
second year of Pope Sergius. 

Ine, his successor, was the most important king of Wessex 
between Ceawlin and Egbert, but the course of events in his 
reign is remarkably obscure. The Chronicle seems to be a con- 
temporary authority for this period; but most of the annals of 
which it consists stand in isolation and refer to persons and 
events otherwise unknown. Under 715, for example, it records 
a battle at Wodnesbeorg* above the Vale of Pewsey between Ine 
and Ceolred, king of the Mercians, but gives no indication of its 
result, and under 722 it inserts the remarkable but by no means 
luminous statement that Queen .^thelburg ‘destroyed Taunton, 
which King Ine had formerly built’. There is a real danger of 
treating as fact the fiction with which medieval writers em- 
broidered statements like these, and thus giving to Ine’s history 
a colour and substance for which there is no ancient authority. 

But even without passing outside the range of contemporary 
materials it is clear that Ine was a statesman with ideas beyond 

‘ CxdwaHa’t postponement of baptism does not imply that be had previously 
been in any hesitation between heathen and Christian belief, and gives no ground 
for describing him as a heathen. It is an illustration of the custom which in the 
swenth century still allowed an individual, unbaptized in infancy, to decide the 
circumstances of hu formal admission into the church. 

* Ibe epitaph is an important piece of evidence for the cultivation of Latin 
verse in late seventh-century Italy, F. J. E. Raby, Histmy of Stadar Latin Pottry in 
tilt Middle Ages, L 159. » Fta: this »te tee above, p. 30. 
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the grasp of any of his predecessors. If not the originator, he 
was the effective supporter of the process which in his day was 
creating an organized church in Wessex out of a number of 
isolated monasteries and mission stations. He founded the see 
of Sherborne for the better government of the churches west 
of Selwood. The first West Saxon synods of which there is 
definite evidence belong to his reign, and the oldest record of 
such a body which has survived shows that it met by his advice 
and under his presidency.' The same quality is shown in the 
code of West Saxon law which has carried Ine’s name into the 
general history of England. For its date it is a lengthy docu- 
ment, covering a wide range of human relationships, entering 
much more fully than any other early code into the details of 
the agrarian system on which society rested, and marked by a 
definite purpose of advancing Christianity.* It is not a tariff of 
offences, but the result of a serious attempt to bring together a 
body of rules governing the more complicated of the questions 
with which the king and his officers might have to deal. It is 
the work of a responsible statesman, capable of bringing his 
clergy and nobles into deliberation on the blending of ancient 
custom and new enactment in an elaborate body of law. It 
stands for a new conception of kingship, destined in time to 
replace the simple motives which had satisfied the men of an 
earlier age. There is historical propriety in the fact that Ine’s 
laws were copied out by King Alfred as an appendix to the 
great code with which the continuity of English le^lation 
begins. 

The character of Ine’s reign is made more remarkable by 
the insecurity of his position. The circumstances of his accession 
were anomalous. Cenred, his father, was still alive, and, indeed, 
appears as one of his chief adtisers in the prologue to his laws, 
written in or shortly before 694. Primitive Germanic custom 
may well have allowed a son to secure the kingship of his people 
during the lifetime of an unambitious father, but there is no 

’ Willibald, Vila SancU Bomfatii, ed. JafR, Mommmta MogmUina, p. 439: ‘Re- 
gnante lac Wcstsaxoauia tege subitanca quaedam incuberat • accessitas et 
statim synodale a priiaatibus accclesianiia cum consilio predicti regis sci^runi 
Dei factum est concilium/ A little later, the king is represented as addressing the 
fynod. 

* Shown, in particular, by the assignment of more than ordinary value to the 
oath a comnwnicant. Wihtred of Kent was legislating in the same spirit at the 
•amc time. 

3720.a » 
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English parallel to the case of Ine and Cenred. Whatever its 
explanation, it illustrates the fact that kingship in Wessex was 
a personal, not an hereditary, dignity. Each of the kings who 
had followed Cenwalh had belonged to a different branch of the 
royal house, and supremacy in Wessex was clearly open to any 
representative of any line which cooild claim descent from Cerdic. 
Throughout his reign Ine was- thrown into difEcult relations 
with other kings by the activities of possible rivals. In 705 the 
reception of West Saxon exiles by the king of Essex <^used 
serious trouble. In 721 Ine killed a certain Cynewulf, whose 
name suggests descent from the West Saxon royal house. In 
the following year the flight of an exile named Ealdberht into 
Surrey and Sussex caused Ine to invade the latter kingdom, and 
in 725 he killed Ealdberht in the course of a second invasion. 
Even at the end of Ine’s reign there was clearly no obvious 
successor to his position. In 726 he resigned his power and left 
England in order to die at Rome. Bede, recording his depar- 
ture, says vaguely that he ‘commended his kingdom to younger 
men’, and it tiltimately passed to a certain iEthelheard, whose 
connexion with the royal family is quite uncertain. 

Despite the existence of enemies of his own house, Ine re- 
mained the strongest king in southern England throughout his 
reign of thirty-seven years. In the early part of this period he 
seems to have held a position comparable with that of Cacdwalla 
in the south-east. In 694 he compelled the Kentishmen to pay 
a great treasure as compensation for the burning of Caedwalla’s 
brother Mul. He was certainly regarded as king in Surrey early 
in his reign, when he could speak of Eorcenwald of London, 
whose diocese included that province, as *my bishop*. Bede 
states that, like Cacdwalla, he kept Sussex under subjection for 
a long time, and as late as 710 he caused Nunna, king of Sussex, 
who is described as his kinsman, to join him in an attack on 
Geraint, king of Dumnonia. It was probably in his time that 
the West Saxons completed the conquest of Devon, for in 722 
his people were fighting, though unsuccessfully, on the river 
Hayle in Cornwall. It is uncertain whether he ever recovered 
any of the ancient West Saxon possessions to the north of the 
Thames, but there is no doubt that he held the country im- 
mediately to the south of the river. One of tlie few genuine 
charters which have come from his time shows him granting 
land at Strcatlcy on Thames and elsewhere in that ndghbour- 
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hood for the foundation of a monastery.^ The land which he 
acquired in the south-west was never lost, but he was unable to 
maintain the position which he had held in his earlirat years 
among the other kings of the south. Before the end of the rdgn, 
Sussex and Surrey had become hostile countries, where West 
Saxon exiles might find support. It is to the nature of his rule 
in Wessex itself that Ine owes his place in history. 

‘ CS, 74 . 
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ANGLIAN NORTHUMBRIA 


AT the end of the sixth century there were two distinct 
JLx Anglian kingdoms in England beyond the Humber. In 
the far north a people known as the Bernice, after some fifty 
years of precarious existence on the coast, had recently become 
a formidable enemy to the older Celtic kingdoms dong the 
Clyde and Forth. Within a generation they were to spread over 
the whole country between the Forth, the Solway, and the Tees, 
but in the year 600 they were still fighting on no more than 
equal terms with the other northern peoples, and their chief 
stronghold was the rock of Hamburgh. It is probable that the 
country to the south was already theirs, and it is possible that 
they had already crossed the water-parting between Tyne and 
Solway. But there is no archaeological evidence of their presence 
at this date in either Durham or Cumberland, and although 
there are place-names which suggest that the Anglian occupation 
of these regions began in the sixth century, their rarity gives the 
impression that the settlere of this period can only have been few. 

The second Northumbrian kingdom was smaller but more 
ancient. In the centre and east of what is now Yorkshire a 
number of Anglian peoples had been settled for more than a 
century before the year 600. They were known collectively as 
the Dere, and their name, which is derived from the British 
word deifr, ‘waters’, suggests that their first settlements had been 
founded along the rivers which converge upon the Humber. 
Archaeological evidence seems to imply that they had reached 
York by the year 500, and farther north, the place-name Ripon 
represents a tribal name of archaic character which may well 
go back to the fifth century. Their expansion towards the west 
was long delayed by the Britons of Elmet, and it was not until 
the third decade of the seventh century that they can have begun 
to settle in the valle3rs of the Aire or Wharfe. The distribution 
of their recorded burial-places suggests that in the heathen time 
they were settled most thickly in the neighbourhood of the 
Yorkshire Wolds, beneath which, in the plain around Beverley, 
the name Dera wudu preserved the memory of their common 
woodlands until the age of Bede. 
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When these kingdoms first appear, late in the sixth century, 
each is associated with a dynasty claiming a separate descent 
from Woden.* The Bernician royal house traced its divine 
ancestry through Btddxg, the son of Woden, to whom the West 
Saxon kings also ascribed their origin. The coincidence is 
interesting, even if it is only due to the deliberate invention 
of a poet in the service of some West Saxon or Bernician king. 
The Deiran royal pedigree runs up to Woden through names 
which do not enter into other genealogies. The two families 
were clearly of equal ancestry, and much of early Northumbrian 
history turns on their rivalry. But except for the sixteen years 
between 6i6 and 632, the Bernician house was always the more 
important. .<Elle, the first recorded king of Deira, is only a 
name, and there was an ancient tradition that on his death in 
588, ^thelric of Bcrnicia acquired his kingdom. There is no 
doubt that iEthelfrith, iEthelric’s son, who reigned in Bernida 
from 593 until 6i6, married iEUe’s daughter and reigned in 
Deira for the latter part of this period. It was the Bernician 
dynasty which first brought the two Anglian peoples of the 
north into a single kingdom. 

Beyond .£lle, there is not even the vaguest tradition of 
Deiran history. The origins of the Bernidan kingdom are less 
obscure. Early in the ninth century a British scholar named 
Nennius brought into one volume a miscellaneous collection of 
all the materials that he could find for the history of the struggle 
between his race and its Anglo-Saxon enemies. The analysis of 
his work has shown that he possessed, among other texts now 
lost, a life of St. Germanus, which is of more value for folklore 
than for history, a list of the dties of Britain, and the genealogies 
of the kings of Bcrnicia, Deira, East Anglia, Kent, and Merda. 
The genealc^es are glossed with occasional historical notes, and 
are followed by what amounts to an outline of northern history 
in the period between the foundation of the Bernidan king- 
dom in 547 and the fall of Penda, king of Mercia, in 654. It is still 
uncertain whether the notes and outline were competed by Nen- 
nius himself, or taken by him from some older work, but the in- 
formation which they give seems to include some fragments of 
genuine tradition, and they agree with what may be inferred 
from other evidojceasto the general course of events in the north. 

* The pedigree of each dynasty a given in the ninth-cenhay set of gmealo^es 
printed bySwtit OUUst EngUth Tats, pp. 169-70. 
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In particular, they agree with the English tradition of tlie 
date at which the Bemician kingdom came Into being. Accord- 
ing to Bede, who was probably following an ancient list of 
Bemician kings, Ida, the first of the line, began to reign in 547. 
The arrangement of Nennius’ work implies that Dutigem, the 
British king who opposed Ida, was a contemporary of Maelgwn 
of Gwynedd, the Maglocunus of Gildas, who died in that year. 
None of the incidents mentioned by Nennius can be dated by 
external evidence, but there are no intrinsic discrepamcies in his 
story. In language borrowed from Gildas he states that now the 
‘citizens’ and now the enemy were victorious. He records that 
in the time of Theodric, Ida’s son, the English were besieged 
in Holy Island for three days and nights, and that four British 
kings, Rhydderch the lord of Strathclyde among them, made 
war on Hussa, the fifth of Ida’s successors. His narrative gives 
the impression that for a generation after Ida’s time the Angles 
of Bernicia could do little more than hold their fortified positions 
on the Northumbrian coast, and it therefore helps to explain 
the remarkable scarcity of archaeological information about 
Bemician origins. If in the late sixth century the Bemician 
leaders could be thmst back and held in Holy Island, it is not 
surprising that few Anglian burial-grounds of the heathen age 
have been discovered in the interior of the country. 

The continuous history of Northumbria, and indeed of 
England, begins with the reign of ALthelfrith, son of iEthelric 
and grandson of Ida, king of Bemicia.* His life, like that of his 
West Saxon contemporary Ceawlin, ended in a disaster. Never- 
theless, he was the real founder of the historic Northumbrian 
kingdom, and he was remembered as the first great leader who 
had arisen among the northern Angles. To Bede it seemed that 
no English king had been more successful in winning land for 

* For the next 150 years the framework of this history is supplied by the Uistmia 
Ecclesiastica of Bede. The chronology of the account wliich follows is based on the 
convincing argument of R. L. Poole that Bede considered the year to begin in 
the September before Midwinter — that is at the annual change in the numlier of 
the ‘Indiction*, by which years were commonly reckoned in and before hb time 
{Studies in Chronohgy and History, pp. 3B-53). W. I^bon (Bnjgland and the Continent, 
pp. 265-79) has argued that Bede began each new Incamalton year on 25 Decem- 
ber. Bede’s numerous indications of date cannot be brought into perfect comb- 
tcncy on either s^^tem. But the reckoning from September removes all the more 
smous chronological difficulties rabed by hb work. Its consequences are some- 
times important. The battle of Hatfield, for example, which Bede dates la October 
€33, should be dated, in modem terms, 12 October 63a. 
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the settlement of his own people, or in bringing British tribes 
under tribute. 

The initiative in this warfare was not always in his hands. 
The most famous of Old Welsh poems tells the story of a dis- 
astrous assault on a place which can reasonably be identified 
with Catterick by a force of young British warriors sent out by 
the ruler of the country round Edinburgh.* The poem docs not 
mention ^thelfkith, but yields chronological indications which 
point with sufficient clearness to his time. The poet may well 
have exaggerated the importance of this episode. But his de- 
scription of the equipment with which the young men were 
provided, and of their long training in their lord’s household, 
gives the impression of a British court which in the late sixth 
century was still a wealthy and aggressive power. 

Beyond the northern Britons a small Mngdom had been 
founded in Argyll by settlers fi-om Ireland, early in the fifth 
century. Their descendants had always kept in touch with 
their Irish kinsmen, and throughout the sixth century their 
kings seem to have regarded the king of Ulster as their lord. 
Under Aedan mac Gabrain, who became their king in 574, 
they suddenly appear as a formidable people. One of his 
expeditions harried the Britons settled along the middle Forth, 
and another is said to have reached the Orkneys. At the turn of 
the sixth and seventh centuries the advance of the Bemicians 
brought them within raiding distance of Aedan’s country, and 
in 603 he attacked them. He had been joined by many Gaels 
from Ireland, and the son of the king of Ulster is said to have 
fought in his army. But ^thelfrith defeated him at a place in 
English territory called Degsastan,* and thenceforward the 
Britons of Strathclyde remained the only serious rivals of the 
Angles of Bemicia for the possesion of the Scottish lowlands. 

The place wltich iEthelfrith holds in general history is due 
less to his northern wars than to an expedition which he made 
at a later time towards the south-west. Between 613 and 616 he 
attacked and defeated the Britons at Chester. From Welsh and 

* The early date and hutorical value of this poem, the ‘Gododdin’ of Andiin, 
has lately been shown in an edition, with an introduction in Welsh, by I. WtUiams 
(Cardiff, 1938). His results are conveniently summarized in two ardcles in 
tpdty by K. Jackson (March 1939) and C. A. Gresham (September, 1942). 

* Generally identified with Dawston in Liddesdale. But an Old English Degse^ 
ftan would nmmally have become Daystone, and the identificafion of the site is best 
left an open question. 
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Irish sources it appears that the British leader, who is not named 
by Bede, was Solomon son of Cynan, king pf Powys, the region 
between the upper Severn and the Dee. Before the battle 
JBthelfrith’s men, by his orders, slaughtered a host of British 
monks who had come from the monastery of Bangor Iscoed to 
pray for a British victory. Apart from this massacre, Bede has 
little to tell of the battle, and there is nothing to suggest that he 
regarded it as in any sense a turning-point in history. To most 
modem writers the battle has far greater significance. It is 
usually regarded as the event wliich brought the English to the 
shore of the Irish sea, and separated the Britons of Wales from 
their compatriots to the north. That the separation had occurred 
before ^Ethelfrith’s death is certain, but there is no adequate 
reason for regarding it as a result of the battle of Chester. From 
the moment when the westward expansion of the Bernicians 
first became possible, more than twenty years before that battle, 
the valleys of the Tyne and Irthing offered a well-defined line 
of advance to the lowlands around Carlisle. There is no direct 
evidence as to the date at which the Bernicians reached the 
Cumbrian coast. But there are enough ancient place-names in 
Cumberland and Lancashire to suggest that ^thelfrith could 
have ridden from the Solway to the Mersey through territory 
in the occupation of his own people.’ 

^thelfrith’s victory at Chester did not mean that the sur- 
rounding country was added to his kingdom. Within three 
years, or less, any designs which he may have formed against 
the Britons of Powys were ended by his overthrow at the hands 
of his English enemies. Towards the end of a long exile, part 
of which he had spent with British hosts, Edwin, son of Mile, 
the heir of the Deiran kingdom, took refuge with Rxdwaid, 
king of the East Angles. Aithelfrith demanded that Edwin 
should be killed or surrendered, but Raxiwald was persuaded by 
his wife that a man of honour could not betray lus guest, and 
in the end resolved to bring him back to his own kingdom. 
Raedwald had recently become supreme in England south of the 
Humber, and the war which followed is the first recorded trial 
of strength between a king of the Northumbrians and an over- 
lord of the southern English confederation. It was decided in 

* On tite ^ncashire evidence tec Ekwall^, The Place^Natm of Lancashire, pp. 831- 
s* The sis^ficance of the ancient Anglian names of Cumberland is indented in 
the Tfons. R. Hist. Soc.^ 4th Series, xrii, p. 21* 
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the summer or early autumn of 616 by a battle fought on the 
southern border of Deira, near the point at which the river 
Idle is crossed by the Roman road from Lincoln to Doncaster, 
^thelfrith, who had been tmable to bring all his men together, 
was defeated and killed, and his sons fled into exile. Edwin was 
accepted as king in Bemicia as well as Deira, and within a few 
years he had succeeded Raxiwald as overlord of all the English 
peoples south of the Humber. 

Edwin’s overlordship marks an important stage in the move- 
ment of the English peoples towards unity, for it first brought 
the southern kingdoms into definite association with Northum- 
bria. He is described by Bede as more powerful than any 
earlier English king, and although the king of Kent never 
became his man, he was undoubtedly the head of the greatest 
confederation which as yet had arisen in England. But it was 
a confederation of a barbarian type, and its basis was the mere 
allegiance of individuals. In his position, as in all the recorded 
incidents of his life, Edwin was a typical Hng of the Heroic Age. 
Some vague traditions of Roman custom may have reached 
him. According to Bede, a standard-bearer rode before him on 
his longer journeys, and as he passed through the streets he was 
preceded by a banner of the kind ‘which the Romans call 
tufa, and the English, thuuf. He was in touch with the world 
outside Britain. He married a daughter of ^thelberht of Kent 
and Bertha of Paris, and the connexion thus established with the 
Merovingian dynasty was recognized at its courts. Nevertheless, 
in character and environment he belonged to the world depicted 
in Old English heroic poetry. Like other heroes, he had travelled 
far as an exile, and had known his life to depend on the conflict 
between honour and interest in the mind of a protector. He 
secured his father’s kingdom through the help of a stronger 
king, and made himself in time the lord of other kings. He 
moved over the country surrotmded by retainers ready to give 
their lives for him. One of the most famous stories preserved by 
Bede tells of the devotion of Edwin’s thegn, lilla, who inter- 
cepted the blow aimed at his lord by a murderer from Wessoc. 
The tale is impressive in Bede’s Latin, but it would have been 
told much better in Old English verse. The last scene in Edwin’s 
life had the same epic quality, for he fell in battle on the border 
of his kingdom, one son fell before him, another son fled to 
his father’s enemy, and a faithful thegn carried the children 
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remaining to the royal line into a distant land. The confederation 
which Edwin founded foreshadowed a kingdom of all England, 
but he stands in history as a great king of the age of national 
migrations rather than as the predecessor of Offa or Alfred. 

Northumbrian writers of the next century attributed to Edwin 
a vague lordship over the whole of Britain, and it is not im- 
possible that, at one time or another, British, Pictish, and Irish 
kings may have come to his court. Nothing is known in detail 
about his dealings with the northern peoples, and there is no 
record of any territory won from them in Edwin’s time. But 
there is at least the authority of Nennius for the statement that 
to the south of his own country he conquered Elmet and ex- 
pelled ‘Gertie’ its king.* The ultimate reduction of this British 
outpost was inevitable as soon as the Angles of the north had 
spread in force beyond the Pennincs, but the immediate cause 
of its fall seems to have been a feud between its king and Edwin. 
Bede records that Hereric, the son of an unnamed nephew of 
Edwin, had been driven into exile by iEthelfrith of Bernicia, 
and had died of poison while the guest of a certain Cerdic, king 
of the Britons. It is probable that Gertie of Elmet was identical 
with Heretic’s host, and that the conquest of Elmet, which was 
the one permanent result of Edwin’s wars, was in fact his 
revenge for a kinsman’s death. 

His wars ageiinst other British peoples were remembered 
more clearly. From a combination of English and Welsh 
authorities it appears that in the latter part of his reign he took 
possession of the Isle of Man, invaded North Wales, conquered 
Anglesey, and besieged Gadwallon king of Gwynedd in Priest- 
holm, off the eastern point of the island. His invasion of 
Gwynedd was answered by a British invasion of Northumbria 
which showed that the latent strength of the British kingdoms 
was much greater than would be gathered from tire general 
drift of their recent history. In 632 Gadwallon, who had found 
an English ally in Penda, as yet merely a warlike noble of the 
Mercian royal house, struck across England to the Northum- 
brian border, where he was met by Edwin at an unknown spot 
in the region now called Hatfield Ghase. Edwin and Osfrith 
his son were killed, his army was scattered, and Gadwallon with 
Penda’s help set himself to a deliberate devastation of all 
Northumbria. 

' Hisima Brittonum, ed. Mommsen^ p, 306. 
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The kingdom immediately fell apart into its two fundamental 
divisions of Deira and Bernicia. Osric, a cousin of Edwin, 
maintained himself as king in Deira until the summer of 
633, when Cadwallon destroyed hi~ and his army. Bemida 
reverted to the family of its ancient kings. Eanfrith, son of 
.£thelinth, who first made a bid for the kingdom, was killed 
within a year, when he visited Cadwallon to beg for peace. But 
in the last weeks of 633 his brother Oswald, at the head of a 
small army, defeated and killed Cadwallon near Rowley Bum 
in the wild country south of Hexham, and as the deliverer of 
the whole Northumbrian people, he was immediately accepted 
as king in Deira as well as in Bemicia. 

These events changed the course of British as well as English 
history. Cadwallon was the only British king of historic times 
who overthrew an English dynasty, and the British peoples 
never found an equal leader. He was followed in Gwynedd 
itself by a king not of royal race, and although his line was 
afterwards restored, its later members were insignificant.* In 
England, Edwin’s defeat meant not only the collapse of the con- 
federation which he had founded but the extinction of his branch 
of the royal house. Eadfrith, his eldest surviving son, surren- 
dered to Penda, and was killed at his court. Wuscfrea and Yffi, 
his infant son and grandson, were sent to his wife’s kinsman, 
Dagobert I, king of tlie Franks, but died soon afterwards in 
Gaul. There were still men in Northumbria who traced their 
descent from the kings before ^lle, but of Edwin’s own family 
there only remained a daughter named Eanfised, who ulti- 
mately married Oswiu, brother of Oswald, the victor of 633. 

More important on a long view than the overthrow of the 
house of Edwin was the appearance of a new power in the 
midlands. The language in which Bede describes Cadwallon’s 
enterprise leaves no doubt that his ally Penda, though de- 
scended from the royal family of the Mercians, only became thdr 
king after Edwin’s defeat in 632.* If it had not been for Penda’s 

* J. E. Uoyd, History Walts, i. 188-go. 

* ‘RebelUvit . . . Caedwalla rex Brettonum, auxilium praebente illi Pemla, idro 
strenuissimo dc cegio genere Merdorum, qui et ipse ex eo tempore ge&ds dusdem 
regno annit xx et ii vana sorte jaraefuit’ {H.E. ii. 20). Iliia carefUl statement 
clearly outweighs the observation in the ChrorMh under 626 that Penda had the 
kingdom for 30 years — presumably from that date— and was 50 years of age vfoen 
he began to reign. These figures, which in any case are too neat to carry conviction, 
were challenged cflcctivcly on chronological grounds by H. M. CSfaadwick, TSs 
0r4fm, ^ MeOim, pp* 
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redstance, a loosely compacted kingdom of England under 
Northumbrian rule would probably have been established by 
the middle of the seventh century. But he was still new to his 
kingdom when Cadwallon and his army were destroyed in 633, 
and it was long before he could meet Oswald on equal terms. 
For the next eight years Oswald ruled over both Deira and 
Bemicia. Through his mother, 'who was iElle’s daughter, he 
was descended from older Ddran kings, and he was hims^ the 
head of the Bemician royal house. For most, if not the whole of 
his reign, he was overlord of all the English kingdoms south of 
the Humber, and Bede describes him as lord of all the nations 
and provinces of Britain, whether British, Fictish, Irish, or 
English. His position may have been exaggerated in retrospect, 
for he was a great Christian king, who had been honoured as a 
saint for two generations when Bede wrote his history. But 
there is no need to question Bede’s statement of his supremacy 
within England, and the scarcity of recorded incident between 
633 and 641 is really a sign that his overlordship was effective. 
He married a daughter of Cynegils, king of Wessex, and his one 
recorded act of authority in the south is his confirmation of the 
grant of Dorchester on Thames by Cynegils to the first bishop of 
Wessex. 

On 5 August 641 Oswald was defeated and killed by Penda 
at a place which Bede calls Maserfelth, probably, though not 
certainly, to be identified with Oswestry in Shropshire. Nothing 
is recorded of the events which led up to the battle, nor of its 
incidents beyond the tradition that Oswald was heard to pray 
for the souls of his army as his enemies closed in on him. His 
death at heathen hands was followed almost at once by his 
popular recognition as a saint and martyr, and his cult spread 
rapidly and far. There is much in his career to justify the in- 
stinct which remembered him as a saint rather than a king. As 
the protector and disciple of the men who established Christian- 
ity in the north, Oswald left a permanent impression on English 
history. His political supremacy, like all of its kind, was an 
artificial creation which ignored the traditions of the different 
subject peoples, and there were regions where it was long resent- 
ed. Half a century after his death, when his niece Osthryth, 
queen of the Mercians, wished to translate his relics into the 
monastery of Bardney in Lindsey, its inmates refused to receive 
them, *becatise, although they ^ew him to have been a saint. 
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they pursued him, dead, with ancient enmities, as one sprung 
from another province who had taken rule over them’. As 
Bede tells the story,* they were brought to accept him at 
last by the appearance of a column of light which shone over 
Lindsey from the cart where his relics lay. But the survival 
of resentments so strong that they could only be appeased 
supematurally helps to explain the fact that the supremacy 
of Oswald, like that of Edwin before him, could be destroyed 
in a single battle. 

Oswald’s fall left Penda the most formidable king in England. 
There is no evidence that he ever became, or even tried to 
become, the lord of all the other kings of southern England. 
But none of them can have been his equal in reputation, and in 
many battles none of them ever defeated him. In the north 
each of the two ancient divisions of the Northumbrian people 
chose its own king on Oswald’s death. Bemicia passed to 
Oswiu, Oswald’s brother, and Deira, to Oswine, son of the 
ephemeral king Osric whom Cadwallon had killed in 633. In 
651 Oswiu, hoping to reunite the kingdoms, invaded Deira, 
compelled Oswine to take to flight, and brought about his 
death. But the Deirans then chose for their king a son of Oswald, 
named ^thelwald, who placed himself under Penda’s protec- 
tion, and for the next three years Deira was, in effect, a Mercian 
province. Of Oswiu’s own sons, the dder was married to a 
daughter of Penda, and the younger was a hostage at Penda’s 
court. Oswiu himself was always regarded by Penda as a per- 
sonal enemy, and in 654, after at least two previous raids over 
Bemicia, Penda determined to make an end of him. 

Bede states that Penda had thirty ’legions’ with him on this 
expedition, and mentions incidentally that iEthelhere, king of 
the East ^gles, was present in the army. Nennius, who pre- 
served a confused tradition of the war, brings out the important 
fact that Penda was accompanied by many British princes— 
Cadafael of Gwynedd among them. According to Bede, Oswiu, 
reduced to the last «tremity, tried to buy peace from Penda 
with a great treasure, which was refused. According to Nen- 
nius, Oswiu, who was besieged in a fortress called ludeu, 
surrendered all the treasures in that place to Penda, who then 
distributed them among his British allies. These statements 
cannot be reconciled ; and all that is certain about the campaign 

> H£. iii. ti. 
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is the fact that Oswiu and his army, after coming near to de- 
struction, won one of the decisive batdes of Anglo-Saxon history. 
It was fought by an unknown stream called Winwaed, some- 
where in the country round Leeds. On the eve of the battle, 
Oswiu, in despair at the thought of the odds against him, 
promised to devote his infant daughter to God’s service, and to 
assign twelve estates to religious uses if he obtained victory. In 
the event, .^thelwald of Deira, who had been the invader’s 
guide, kept aloof from the battle; Penda and iEthelherc of East 
Anglia were killed, and Cadafael of Gwynedd escaped ignomi- 
niously to his own land. 

Through this victory Oswiu became the overlord, not only 
of the Mercians, but of all the southern English peoples. There 
is no definite evidence of his authority in any of the smaller 
kingdoms; but Sigeberht, king of Essex, is known to have been 
his fnend, the East Angles were kingless for the moment, and 
CenwaUi of Wessex, whom Penda had once driven into exile,’ 
is unlikely to have resisted the king who had destroyed his own 
enemy. For a short time Mercia itself was dismembered. The 
Mercian peoples south of the Trent were given to Penda’s son 
Peada, king of the Middle Angles, who had married Oswiu’s 
daughter. Mercia north of the Trent seems to have been an- 
nexed outright to Northumbria, and on the murder of Peada 
in the spring of 656, his whole kingdom passed to Oswiu and 
was ruled by his ofiScers. For more than a year Mercia and 
Middle Anglia formed a province of the Northumbrian king- 
dom, but towards the end of 657 three Mercian ealdormen 
produced a son of Penda named Wulfhere, whom they had kept 
in hiding since his father’s death, and proclaimed him king of 
the Mercians. Their revolt destroyed Oswiu’s overlordship in 
southern England. For the rest of his reign, which ended in 
670, he appears as a great Northumbrian king, interested in the 
spread of Christianity throughout England, and willing to co- 
operate with southern kings for the good of the church, but 
looking towards the north for the enlargement of his kingdom. 

In the meantime, by slow degrees, Wulfhere son of Penda had 
made himself supreme in southern England. He is not included 
in Bede’s list of the southern overlords, but there can be no 
doubt as to the range of his power. By 665 the kings of Essex 
had become his subjects, and his kingdom had been extended to 

* Above, p. 67* 
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the middle Thames. By 670, when Oswiu died, it is probable 
that the whole of southern England was under Wulfhere’s lord- 
ship, for between 670 and his death in 674 he invaded Northum- 
bria at the head of an army drawn from all the southern 
English peoples.* He was defeated by Ecgfrith, Oswiu’s son, and 
the confederation which he had formed was dissolved. Lindsey 
was detached from the Mercian complex of dependent king- 
doms and annexed to Northumbria. It is possible thatfor a short 
time Ecgfrith, like each of his three predecessors, was recognized 
as overlord in Mercia itself. But his supremacy, if ever admitted, 
left no impression on Mercian history. In 678 he was defeated 
in a battle near the Trent by iEthelrcd, Wulfhere’s brother, and 
Lindsey became once more a Mercian province. The battle of 
the Trent proved to be one of the decisive incidents in early 
English history, for Ecgfrith never again attempted to conquer 
any part of southern England, and his successors were kept 
from adventures in the south by new dangers which threatened 
their northern border. 

In the sixth century the Britons of Strathclyde had been the 
most formidable of the nortliem peoples with whom the English 
came into contact. By the reign of Ecgfrith their territory had 
been reduced wthin narrow limits. On the East the English 
possessed the whole southern coastline of the Firth of Forth. 
Dunbar was the head-quarters of a Northumbrian ealdorman, 
and the lands between the Lamraermoors and the Esk belonged 
to an English monastery at Tyninghame. A large Anglo-Irish 
community had been established at Melrose for a generation, 
and there is record of St. Cuthbert’s preaching in Teviotdale. 
The central hills of southern Scotland may well have been a 
debatable land. The Britons were certainly the masters of lower 
Clydesdale, and it is possible that towards the south they still 
possessed Kyle and the other districts which now form Ayr- 
shire. On the other hand, it is improbable that Galloway or 
any part of the Solway coast was in their hands. Within fifty 
years of Eegfrith’s death, Whithorn, the most famous church of 
Galloway, had become the scat of an English bishopric, and one 
of the greatest of Northumbrian crosses had been erected at 
Kuthwcll near Dumfries. Throughout this period the Northum- 
brian kings had been on the defensive against enemies in the 
north, and none of them can have been fiee to engage in wars 
> Eddi, VUa Wi&Hdi, c. xx. 
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conquest with the Britons of the west. It is probable that when 
Ecgfrith died, and indeed for a generatioirbefore his time, the 
Britons beyond the Solway were confined to the territory which 
could be protected by short expeditions from their chief for- 
tress, the rock of Dumbarton, the ancient Alcluith. 

The Irish of Argyll had never found another chief like Aedan. 
In the seventh century they vftte generally subject to pne or 
other of the stronger northern peoples, and their importance in 
the history of the time rests on their possession of the sanctuary 
of Iona. Apartfrom Strathclyde and Galloway, where traditions 
of Kentigem and Ninian were preserved, the whole of northern 
Britain was subject ecclesiastically to thri great church. It was 
the foxmdation of Columba, who had evangelized the northern 
Piets in the sixth century. Its monks had sheltered Oswald 
while Edwin was king in Northumbria; he had been baptized 
while among them, and Christianity had been restored in his 
kingdom by members of their community. Through Iona and 
its dependent churches some knowledge of affairs in northern 
Britain reached Ireland, so that Irish annals form a main source 
of information about the history of the Piets, and preserve a 
broken outline of the course of events in Northumbria. But to 
Bede and the other English writers of his time no king of Argyll 
except Aedan seemed to play a part that was worth recording. 

Already by the time of Edwin the expansion of Anglian 
territory had made the Bemicians the neighbours of the Piets. 
In the age of Bede the Firth of Forth separated the races; but 
Bede’s generation had seen a great retrocession of English terri- 
tory, and it would be hard to draw the English boundary as it 
existed at the middle of the seventh century. The internal 
history of the Pictish nation is utterly obscure. In the sixth 
century it had been divided into two races separated by the 
central Highlands,* and the distinction was still remembered in 
the age of Bede.* But the Piets of the seventh century normally 
appear as a single people; and there is some evidence that in the 
second half of this period a single king was recognized by all the 

' There it no adequate evidence for the view that Galloway was a Tictith 
cotmtry. The statement in the anonymous life of St* Cuthbert (ed. B. Colgrave, 
p* 82) that the saint journeyed from Melrose ad krram Pictarum ubi didtur Mudutra 
regio has often been taken to imply the existence of Pictish communities in the 
country along the Dumfriesshire river Nith, But the context, which shows that 
Cuthbert came to the Niudma regio by sea, makes the identiiScation impossibles 
*/fXiii.4. 
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Hcts between the English border and Caithness. In any case, 
there is no doubt that the Piets with whom the English came 
into contact formed a definite kingdom, and not a mere con- 
geries of tribes. The succession to this ^ngdom was governed 
by ancient customs which attracted the curiosity of Bede, and 
fi'om time to time created singular relationships between the 
royal family and the kings of other peoples. According to Bede 
the Piets were accustomed to choose a king from the female 
rather than the male line of the royal stock when the succession 
to the kingdom was in doubt. In Ae age of Edwin and Oswald 
there can have been little difference in culture between the 
Piets, among whom Christianity had been introduced in the 
previous century, and their neighbours to the south and west. 
There was no impediment to intermarriage between any of the 
four northern peoples; and at different periods in the seventh 
century the Piets were ruled by British, English, and, apparently, 
by Irish kings. For a short time at the middle of the century 
Talorcan, son of Eanfrith, son of dSthelfrith of Bemicia, was 
their king. He was followed by two kings whose names suggest 
an Irish origin, and in 672 the kingdom passed to Bruide mac 
Beli, the son of a king of Strathclyde, who ruled for twenty-one 
years and made himself the strongest power in the north. He 
owed his kingdom to his mother’s descent from Eanfrith of 
Bemicia and his Pictish wife. He was therefore a cousin of 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria, his most formidable enemy. 

There can be no doubt that Oswiu and Ecgfrith annexed 
much Pictish territory to the Northumbrian kingdom, and that 
Ecgfrith in his later years was recognized as overlord by the 
Irish of Argyll and the Britons of Strathclyde. In describing the 
Celtic reaction in the north which followed Eegfrith’s death in 
685, Bede carefully distinguishes between the Irish and Britons, 
who had been Ecgffith’s subjects, and the Piets on whose land 
he had been encroaching. ‘The Piets’, he says, regained th^ 
land which the English had held; and the Irish who were in 
Britain, and part of the Britons, regained their liberty. Thwe 
is no evidence as to the nature of Eegfrith’s rule over the Ir«h 
and Britons, but in 684 he sent an army to Irdand which 
devastated part of the kingdom of Meath. It is possible that this 
expedition was intended to intimidate tribes which mi^t have 
supported the Irish of northern Britain. To the Hets ^gfath 
appeared as an open and dangerous enemy. Early m his reign, 

O 
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he and a Northumbrian ealdorman named Beomhxth invaded 
their territory and suppressed what seems tb have been a rising 
of the whole Pictish nation. In 685, against his friends’ advice, 

he l ed a rai d’""'' intn latiH nf tliA PirtB T.ilfff Tnanv 

later invaders of Scotland, he was enticed into dangerous 
country by an enemy which continually gave ground to him. 
On 20 May 685 he and his army perished near Forfar, at a place 
which Irish and English writers respectively call Duin Nechtaiu 
and Nechtanesmere. 

This disaster marks the end of the English ascendancy in 
northern Britain. King Bruide, the •victor of Nechtanesmere, 
died in 693, but the advantage in the northern war remained 
with his people. The Northumbrian border was in serious 
danger through the reign of Aldfrith, Ecgfiith’s brother and 
successor. The fint sign of an English revival came in 71 1 , when 
a Northumbrian ealdorman named Beorhtfrith defeated a 
Ketish army in the central plain of Scotland near the middle 
Forth. It is probable that this event, which is recorded by 
Irish, Northumbrian, and West Saxon authorities, prevented 
any further expansion of the Piets towards the south. In 731, 
when Bede ended his History^ there was peace between Piets 
and Angles, and, apparently, an understanding about the line 
of their common boimdary. 

The defence of Northumbria after the battle of Nechtanes- 
mere had rested on Aldfnth, son of Oswiu, its king, who reigned 
from 685 until 704. On his work as ruler Bede passed the 
judgement that he re-established his ruined kingdom nobly, 
though within boundaries narrower than before.* Whatever 
may have been the condition of his border provinces, he gave 
security to the ancient churches of Northumbria. The oldest 
piece of English historical writing now extant, an anonymous 
life of St. Cuthbert, was written at Lindisfarne in his time, and 
rdfers to him as ‘Aldfnth, who now reigns peacefully*.* His 
defence of his kingdom, which was his elementary duty, proved 
to be a signal service to European culture. The learning and 
scholarship of the Northumbrian monasteries in the age 
Bede were made possible by the work of Aldfrith in the critical 
years following the battle of Nechtanesmere. In the cultivation 
of letters and learning which preceded the supreme Northum- 

* a£.iv.34. 

* Tm Imu ^ Stout Culhbtrt, ed. B. Colgraire, p. 104. 
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brian achievement, the king himself took part. Throughout his 
early life it must have seemed highly improbable that he would 
ever succeed to the kingdom. His birth was illegitimate, and he 
was educated for the priesthood. It would seem that he was 
sent to school in Wessex; for Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbiuy, 
who had been brought up in that house, afterwards wrote to 
him in terms implying their early intimacy.' Malmesbury was 
then a centre of Irish influence; and it is probable that Aldfrith 
there acqiured the scholarship of Irish pattern which remained 
to him throughout his life. Before his accession he spent many 
years in study among the Irish themselves; he was living at 
Iona in the year before his brother’s death, and he was long 
remembered in Ireland as a writer of Irish verse. His learning 
was commemorated by writers as dissimilar in outlook as Bede, 
Eddi, St. Wilfrid’s biographer, and Alcuin, the intimate of 
Charlemagne. Alcuin describes him as rex simtd et magister, and 
there is no doubt that his interest in learning survived the 
troubles in which his reign began. It was after his accession 
that Aldhelm of Malmesbury, in remembrance of early friend- 
ship, dedicated to him the work on Latin metres which is known 
as the epistle to Acircius. He caused Adamnan’s book on the 
Holy Places to be copied for use in Northumbria, and gave a 
considerable estate to the monastery of Wearmouth for a 
treatise on cosmography which the founder of that house had 
bought at Rome. He was undoubtedly one of the most learned 
men in his own kingdom, and it is probable that his influence on 
the development of Northumbrian learning was much greater 
than appears on the surface of history. He is the most inta:esting 
member of the remarkable dynasty to which he belonged, and 
he stands beside Alfred of Wessex among the few Old English 
king^ who combined skill in warfare with desire for knowledge. 

After his death the character of Northumbrian history begins 
to change. The Bemician royal family survived imtil at least 
the beginning of the ninth century, and until 759 every king 
who obtained general recognition in Northumbria belonged to 
one or other of its many lines. But thenceforward the succession 
of kings belonging to the ancient dynasty was repeatedly broken 
by kings of whose descent nothing is known. Pretenders of this 
t)^e had begun to appear early in the century. Aldfiith himself 
left at least two sons, of whom the eldest was of sufficient age to 

^ MMm Opera, ed. R. Ehwald (M.G«H.)9 pp. 6tHi« 
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rule, but a noble tuiconnected with the royal house was able to 
maintain himself as king for a few montlb in 705. Incidents 
like this became more frequent as time went on, and their 
effect on the monarchy was disastrous. For a hundred years 
after the death of Aldfrith no Northumbrian king was ever 
secure among his own people. 

But the political confusion of Northumbria did not destroy 
Northumbrian civilization. The life of the northern sphools 
was unaffected by the rise and fall of kings. It was in the stcond 
half of the eighth century that the Northumbrian learning of an 
earlier age came to full influence abroad. Alcuin, the scholar 
who was the chief agent in its transmission, had made the school 
of York illustrious before he passed, in 782, from England to the 
court of Charlemagne. It is more difficult to estimate the con- 
dition of lay society. It is clear that the traditional loyalty of the 
retainer towards his chief was weakening, and that e>^ men 
coffid seize and for a time retain the crown. Nevertheless, the 
age could show both virtuous kings and loyal retainers. King 
Alhred, who reigned from 765 until 774, did all that was in his 
power to help the English mission in Germany. iElfwald, ‘the 
just and pious king*, who reigned from 779 until 788, upheld the 
standards of a Christian life among his people. The spirit of 
the primitive retainer was still alive in Torhtmund, the minister 
of King ^thelred, who slew the king’s murderer and was intro- 
duced by Alcuin to Charlemagne as ‘King dBthelred’s faithful 
servant, a brave man of proved loyalty, who has valiantly 
avenged his lord’s blood’.* It is a sup>erficial view which dis- 
misses the Northumbrian history of this period as a mere record 
of treason and murder. 

The Northumbrian revolutions of the eighth century would 
have been impossible if any single branch of the royal house had 
been regarded as indefeasibly entitled to the kingship. But in 
every English kingdom the mere fact of royal descent gave a 
title to rule, and in Northumbria the configuration of the country 
made rebellion easy. Deira, or at least the original Deira of the 
eastern Wolds and tiie central plain, is in structure a detached 
fragment of southern England. But the great mass of the 
Pennines and the central hills of southern Scotland which are 
its continuation gave a distinctive character to the life of west- 
ern Deira and of all Bemicia. Even in the habitable country 
' MmuanutUt Abubdana, ed. JtSt, p. 6ig. 
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between the mountains and the eastern or the western sea, the 
poverty of the soil under ancient methods of cultivation meant 
that a vast estate was necessary for the support of a nobleman’s 
rank. It was therefore possible for a few disaffected lords to 
withdraw a wide region from the king’s obedience, and the 
difficulties of Northumbrian travel were so great that a royal 
army could not easily be concentrated for their suppression. 
Between the east and west of the kingdom, the Pennines formed 
a barrier, passable at many points, but everywhere hindering 
the movement of large masses of men. For forty years after the 
destruction of the Northumbrian kingdom by ffie Danes, an 
English aristocracy was able to maintain itself in independence 
beyond the mountains.* There was no part of England where 
the physical obstacles to government were so formidable as in 
Northumbria, and nowhere else was it so difficult for a king to 
be forewarned against the movements of his enemies. 

Osred son of Aldfrith, who began to reign in 705 at the age of 
eight, was regarded by his illustrious contemporary St. Botiiface 
as a worthless youth who led an evil life and violated the ancient 
privileges of the Northumbrian church.* Bede, who had wel- 
comed him to the throne as a new Josiah, mature in spirit 
though not in years,* is austerely silent about his later conduct, 
and records his murder in 7 1 6 without any comment He stands 
out most clearly in a Northumbrian poem of the early ninth 
century,^ where he appears as a wild and irreligious young king, 
who regarded the nobles of his country as his enemies, killed 
many of them, and compelled others to take refuge in mon- 
asteries. The three kings who followed him were milder, and 
at least one of them was overweighted by his duties. The 
dedicatory sentences of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History have given 
immortality to the obscure king Ceolwulf, who reigned from 
739 until 737. But the Historia EcclesiasHca ends on a note of 
anxiety; Bede, who honoured the king for his religion and his 
interest in the past, clearly mistrusted his political capacity, and 
may well have foreseen the retirement from the world with which 
his reign ended. 

The decay of the kingdom, which Bede foresaw, was arrested 
by Eadberht, CeolwulTs successor, who was the last Northum- 

‘ Below, pi. 316. * S. Boi^du *t DdH ed. Tang^, ^ 159-3. 

* Btdat emriaii Vita SmcH Cuthberti, ed. Jaager, p. too. 

* Adielwuli; D$ Abbatkitt, ed. Arnold, JliwMeU Optra, i. s6R 
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brian king to lead effective expeditions beyond the northern 
border. An early campaign against the Piets led to no result 
worth record; apparently because ^thelbald, king of Mercia, 
had invaded Northumbria in Eadberht’s absence. But in 750 
Eadberht conquered Kyle and other regions from the Britons of 
Strathclyde, and in 756, in alli^ce with the king of the Kets, 
he attacked Alcluith, the British capital, and imposed tdrms on 
its defenders. In his own country a rising on behalf of Qffa son 
of Aldfrith seems to have been easily suppressed ; Offa was taken 
from the church at Lindisfame half dead with hunger, and the 
bishop of that see was imprisoned at Bamburgh. Throughout 
the whole of Eadberht’s reign his brother Egbert was arch- 
bishop of York, and to AJeuin, writing with local knowledge, 
the years of their joint rule seemed in retrospect a golden age. 
In 758, when Eadberht withdrew from affairs to live as a clerk 
in his brother’s minster, the Northumbrian kingdom was 
stronger and its boundaries were wider than at any time since 
the disaster of Nechtanesmere. 

Within a year it was thrown into confusion by the first of a 
new series of revolutions. In the summer of 758 Oswulf, 
Eadberht’s son, was killed by his own retainers, and before the 
end of 759 a noble named iEthelwald and sumamed Moll 
became king. There is no evidence to connect him with the 
royal family, and the statement of a Northumbrian annalist 
that he was ’chosen king by his own people’ suggests that he was 
carried into the kingship by the local feeling of some province 
in which he had been the leading magnate.’ After six years 
allegiance was withdrawn from him in favour of a descendant 
of Ida named Alhred. Unlike the kings immediately before him, 
he plays a small but distinctive part in the general history of his 
time. The mission of St. Willehad, which led to the foundation 
of the archbishopric of Bremen, was authorized by an assembly 
of Northmnbrian bishops and clergy summoned by Alhred,* 
and a letter has stu^v^ in which he commends his kinsmen 
and fnends to the prayers of Lull, archbishop of Mainz, and 
asks him to assist the messengers whom he has sent to Charles, 
king of the Franks.* But in 774 he was deprived of his kingdom 

* a sm plehi eUctus {Contimuitw Bidae^ td, Vlvanmer, Bedae Opera Histmea^ u, 
363). The phrase sbo^ that iEthelwald was raised to the throne by a popular 
movement. The word was often used as a Latin synonym for the Old EngUsh 
fpU. * VUa Sancti Will^i (Langebek, Seriptores Rerm Dmkarumt i, 344}. 

’ S* Saitifatii it LuUi ed* Tang^, pp. ^57*^ 
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by what seems to have been a formal act of his nobles and house- 
hold/ and after a flight to Bamburgh he disappeared into the 
land of the Piets. 

On his deposition .£thelred, son of .£thelwald Moll, was 
received as king against the will of many Northumbrian nobles. 
During the next five years four of his enemies are known to have 
been betrayed into the hands of his ftiends and killed by his 
orders. But in 779 he was expelled from the kingdom by a 
grandson of Eadberht named ^Ifwald, who reigned imtil 788. 
£lfwald was remembered as a just and pious king, and his 
death, which was the result of a private conspiracy, was followed 
by a grievous degeneration of morals in the north.* He was the 
last Northumbrian king for whom any ancient writer expressed 
admiration. His successor, Osred son of Alhred, was driven 
from the country within a year, and iEthelred came back from 
exile. Alcuin, who had known him, and welcomed his restora- 
tion, had no respect for his behaviour as a king,* and regarded 
the sack of Lindisfame by the Northmen in 793 as the beg i n n i ng 
of judgements about to fall on Northumbria because of the 
violence, the contempt of justice, and the evil lives of its rulers. 
Alcuin’s words leave no doubt as to the general character of his 
reign, and the Northumbrian annals which relate to his time 
show that he was a treacherous and merciless enemy. It is 
clear that he was never at ease in his kingdom, and it was 
probably in order to obtain an ally who could protect him that 
in 792 he married a dai^ghter of Ofia, king of the Mercians. 
For nearly four years after his marriage he seems to have reigned 
in peace. But in 796 he was murdered by a band of conspirators 
led by one of his nobles, and Northumbria feU into virtual 
anarchy. 

Through Alcuin the Frankish court was well acquainted with 
Northumbrian affairs. To Charlemagne the murder of a king 
by men who owed him allegiance was the most atrocious of 
crimes. On the news of ^thelred’s death he broke out into an 
invective against the whole Northumbrian people, whom he 
described as traitors, murderers of their lords, and worse than 

’ *coiuiilio et consensu suorum omnium, regiae familiae ac prindpum desti* 
tutus societate’ {Syrmonis Monaefd Opera, ii. 45). 

* MommierUa Alctdniam, p. 181. 

* At the end of 790 he wrote to the abbot of Corbie diat he had not found the 
new king’s mind such as he dther expected or desired {Mwiumenta Akmmma, 
P- « 7 «)* 
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heathen.* In the event the murder led to a close, if temporary, 
association between the Frankish and Northumbrian courts, 
for Eardwulf, the king who ultimately emerged from the con- 
fusion in the north, placed himself under Charlemagne’s pro- 
tection.* He was at fimt so far successful that in 8oi he was able 
to invade Mercia, where King Cenwulf had been enteitaining 
his enemies. Peace was made between the kings on equ^ terms 
by the mediation of English bishops and nobles.* But in the 
spring of 808 Eardwulf was driven from his kingdom, and owed 
1 ^ life to certain emissaries of Charlemagne, who brought him 
to the emperor’s court at Nymwegen. He had already been in 
correspondence, not only with the emperor, but with Pope Leo 
III, and after receiving an assmance that Charlemagne would 
support him, he passed on to Rome. The pope, who had learned 
of ^ese events at first hand from England, as well as by letter 
firom Charlemagne, declared himself in Eardwulf ’s favour, and 
an English deacon in the pope’s service accompanied him on 
his return to the emperor’s court. Before the end of the year 
he crossed to England, attended by the deacon from Rome and 
by two Frankish abbots dispatched by Charlemagne, through 
whose representations he was received again as king. None of 
these transactions are mentioned by English writers, and no 
details are known of the political situation from which they 
arose.^ But they show at least that Charlemagne, confronted 
across the Channel by the formidable power which Ofla of 
Mercia had created, welcomed the opportunity of intervening 
in the afi^drs of northern England. 

With the retmm of King Eardwulf the scries of Northumbrian 
revolutions comes to an end. He died in power, in or before 
810, and Eanred, his son, seems to have kept the Northumbrian 

' Monumenta AUumana, ed. Jaffii, p. sgo. 

* He had not been implicated in the murder of iCthelred, and in 798 was himself 
attacked by the conspirators, Symeonis Mmmhi Opera^ R.S. ii« 59. 

» Ibid. ii. 65. 

^ The only authorities which mention them are the AtmaUs Btgm Ftmaman under 
808 and 809, and two letters addressed by III to Charlenuigne in 808 (Cnsic^ 
iii. 562-4). The ilaaelsr give the bare sequence of events. The letters bring out the 
important point that the pope and the emperor were each in close communication 
withNorthumbria, but they areallusive in regard to the situation in that country, and 
throw no light on the reasons for EardwulTs expulsion. In 797 Alcuin had written 
to a Mercian nobleman that he feared that Eardwulf would soon lose his kingdom 
because he had put away his wife and ostentatiously taken another woman in her 
place (Mmmmikt Akmniana, p« 350). But this was eleven years befine he was 
actually driven out. 
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aristocracy in obedience for the next thirty years.* Under him 
the political isolation of Northumbria, broken for a few years in 
the previous generation, becomes complete once more. There 
is no local record of his rdgn, and the one event which brings 
him into general history is his submission to Egbert of Wessex 
in 829. Nevertheless, his kingdom comprised more than half 
of what was then England. Alter all the disorders of the eighth 
century, Northumbria was still a single state, and in the age of 
Eanred, as in the age of Bede, the Firth of Forth was its northern 
boundary. Its scholars were respected on the Continent, and 
the little that remains to illustrate their work* shows that they 
honoured the memory and were faithful to the traditions of the 
great men before them. The continuity of Northumbrian 
scholarship, like the integrity of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
had survived half a century of dynjistic revolutions. 

^ Northumbrian tradition, best preserved by Symeon of Durham {Opera, R.S. i. 
52) interpolated the two years’ reign of a certain iElfwald between Eardwulf’s 
expulsion and Eanred’s succession. There is some evidence from coins for the 
existence of a Northumbrian king named iElfwald at approximately this time. But 
although a king of thb name may have been recognized in Northumbria on 
Eardwulf’s flight, his power must have ended with Eardwulf’s restoration, which 
is placed under 808 by the contemporary Frankish annals. 

’ In particular the great necrology, generally known as the Liber Vitae of 
Durham, which was written at Lindisfarne in the first half of the ninth century. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLES 

T he heathen background of Old Englbh history is impene- 
trably vague.* The names of the chief divinities of English 
worship have been preserved and a few specific practices have 
been recorded by historians anxious to condemn them. Writers 
concerned with the saints of the Conversion could not avoid an 
occasional reference to the temples, idols, and priests of heathen- 
ism, and the principal scientific work of the pre-Danish period 
— ^the De Tmporum Ratione of Bede — ^records a few pieces of 
information about the chief festivals of the heathen year. As a 
collection of isolated facts, the English contribution to the 
general stock of knowledge about Germanic paganism is by no 
means negligible. But it is indefinite at almost every crucial 
point, it is often coloured by scriptural reminiscence, and it 
afifords no more than the faintest of clues to the nature of the 
beliefs which lay behind observances. 

In recent years the range of the materials for the study of 
Old English heathenism has been narrowed in one direction 
and enlai^ed in another. In much that has been written about 
the subject in general, and about the gods of English heathen- 
ism in particular, scholars have drawn somewhat freely upon 
the abundant material which has survived from heathen 
Scandinavia. But the connexion between English and Scan- 
dinavian heathenism lies in a past which was already remote 
when the English peoples migrated to Britain. Much of the 
Scandinavian evidence has a sophisticated cast, and the danger 
of using it for the illustration of primitive English beliefs is 
steadily becoming clearer. It is equally dangerous to use the 
magical literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries as a line 
of approach towards the English pagan fore-world, for there is 
the strongest probability that Scandinavian influence has played 
upon the fragments of ancient tradition which it incorporates. 
On the other hand, modem work on English place-nam« has 
made an unexpectedly large contribution to the store of facts 

* The most recent account of Old English heatbeiiism is that of £. A. Philippson, 
Gemamchis HtiderUm bei dm Angelsachsm (Leipzig^ 1939). llie evidence from 
place*names, which has greatly increased since 1929, is described by B. Dtckint 
in Essqjfs^ and Studus by numbers of the English Associatm xix, 1934, and by F« M« 
Stentem in Trans, R, Hist, Soe, xscut, 1941. 
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which relate directly to native heathenism. Many of these facts 
amount to little more than evidence that a particular site was 
a primitive cult-centre. Cumulatively they are important be- 
cause they prove the strength of heathen feeling and give local 
definition to the heathen scene. 

The most important of the literary somrces of information 
about Old English heathenism is the section of the De Temporum 
Ratione in which Bede names and describes the months of the 
Anglo-Saxon year.* Some of the names are etymologically 
obscure, and were possibly as unintelligible to Bede as they are 
to-day. But his occasional misinterpretation of a name does 
not ^ect his credibility when he states that a particular 
heathen festival had been associated with a particular season. 
According to Bede, the heathen year began on 25 December, 
and certain ceremonies which he did not attempt to describe 
caused the following night to be named Modra nect, ‘the night of 
the mothers’. The last month of the Old Year and the first 
month of the New were both comprised under the name Giuli, 
the modem Yule, a name so old that its meaning is quite 
uncertain. Solmonath, the name of the second month, is de- 
scribed by Bede as ‘the month of cakes, which they offered in it 
to their gods’. Most scholars reject this explanation, for no 
English word sol, meaning cake, is known, but although Bede 
seems to have proposed a wrong derivation of the name, his 
statement about a festival at which cakes were offered to the 
gods may well be founded on a genuine tradition. The third 
and foiu^ months, according to Bede, were named respcctivdy 
after the goddesses Hretha and Eostre; the fifth was called 
ThrimUci, ‘because cows were then milked three times a day* ; 
the sixth and seventh were brought together under the name 
Li 0 ui, another ancient word, which apparently meant simply 
‘moon’ ; and the eighth was called Weodmomth, ‘the month of 
weeds’. The ninth month was known as Hc^ffnonath, ‘holy 
month', or, as Bede renders the name, ‘the month of offerings’, 
a phrase which points unmistakably to a heathm festival held 
at the end of harvest. Wintirfyllith, the name of the tenA monA, 
is connected by Bede, probably rightly, wiA Ae appearance of 
Ae first full moon of winter. Blotmonath, Ae name of Ae elevenA 
month, which means ‘rnonA of sacrifice’, arose, according to 

’ The very difficult quesdone raised by these names sue indicated and discusse d 
by M. P. NUsson, Tkut-Riikmntt pp< 
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Bede, 'because they devoted to their gods tl^e animals which they 
were about to kill*. The explanation gives what is by far the 
earliest reference to the practice of killing oif superfluous stock for 
winter food, and the name shows that the custom, with a naive 
economy, was made a sacrificial occasion. For all the obscurity 
of some of these names and the, neutral character of others, it is 
clear that there was a strong element of heathen festivity at the 
base of the Old English calendar. 

The personal divinities mentioned in Old English sources 
range from gods and goddesses honoured among all Germanic 
peoples to figmes which have names but no attributes. Two 
of these names are known only because they occur in Bede’s 
list of Old English months. He states that the English called 
their third month Hrethnumath afier their goddess Hretha and 
their fourth month Eosturmonath after their goddess Eostre, 'for 
whom they were accustomed to hold festivals at that season’. 
Neither name can be explained, and neither appears in any 
other mythological system. Some scholars regard the goddesses 
Hretha and Eostre as fictions, invented by Bede in order to 
give a meaning to the xmintelligible names Hrethnumath and 
EostumonaA. But other divinities which have never been called 
in question bear equally obscure names — ^there is at least no 
obvious explanation of Erce, the Old English name of Mother 
Earth — and the popular recognition of goddesses named Hretha 
and Eostre is strongly supported by the fact that it is reported on 
Bede’s authority. It is incredible that Bede, to whom heathen- 
ism was sin, should have invented a heathen goddes in order to 
explain the name of the month of Easter. 

Sevoal lines of evidence suggest that the principal gods of 
headien English worship were the common Germanic deities 
Tiw or Tig, Thunor, and Woden. The cult of the fertility 
goddess Frig is sufficiently proved by the occurrence of her 
name in the Old English Frigedxg, the modem Friday. But no 
place of her worship has yet been identified with complete 
certainty, and her name was not used in the formation of 
Ei^lish personal names. Seaxneat, the ancestor of the kings of 
Essex, was presumably honoured by their subjects, though the 
place-names which arose among them contain no trace of him. 
But Woden, Thunor, Tiw, and Frig are the only deities whose 
indi\4dualized worship in England is beyond dispute. 

The worship Tiw, the pre-eminent war-god of the 
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Gexmanic peoples, is well attested in England. Like Woden, 
Thunor, and Frig, he belonged to the company of deities from 
whom the days of the Old English week were named. His own 
name forms the first element of a small number of early personal 
names, such as Tiuwald and Tiowulf. It has for some time been 
generally agreed that the village-name Tuesley in Surrey and 
the Old English boundary-names Tislea in north H amp shire 
and Tyesmere in north Worcestershire denoted centres of his 
worship. It is now known that his name also enters into the 
village-name Tysoe in south Warwickshire. The name means 
‘Tiw’s hill-spur* and clearly refers to one of the projections 
which issue at this point from the escarpment above the plain 
known since at least the seventeenth century as the Vale of the 
Red Horse. It is not improbable that the vale derived its name 
from the figure of a horse cut into the hill-side as a symbol of 
Tiw. In any case, his association with one of the most command- 
ing sites in the southern midlands is an impressive testimony 
to the importance of his cult. 

The worship of Thunor, the thunder-god, has left many 
more traces in local names. The occurrence of a Thunores 
hlaew — ‘Thunor’s mound’ — in Thanet, and of a Thunres lea — 
‘Thunor’s grove’ — ^near Southampton, proves the existence of 
his cult among both the eastern and western divisions of the 
Jutish people. No names which point unequivocally to his wor- 
ship have been found in Anglian territory, a fact which may be 
partly due to the rarity of Old English charters relating to this 
district. But among the Saxon peoples he seems to have been 
the most generally honoured of all gods. In Wessex his cult is 
represented in the boundary-names Thunres feld near Harden- 
huish in Wiltshire — ^the most westerly heathen site in England 
— ^and Thunres leah in east Hampshire. In Surrey it gave rise to 
the names Thursley in the Wey valley and Thunderfield near 
Reigate; in Sussex to the boundary-name Thmmslege near 
Bexhill ; in Essex to the place-names Thunderley in the north and 
Thundersley in the south, and the hundred-names Thurstable 
— ‘Thunor’s pillar’-— on the coast and Thunreslau on the Suffolk 
border, Thtmdridge in Hertfordshire — ‘Thunor’s ridge’ — is an 
outlying piece of evidence for his cult in what was probably 
Middle Saxon coimtry. 

The traces of Woden’s cult are scattered still more widely. 
In Kent they occur in the village-names Woodnesborough near 
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Sandwich and Wormshill on the eastern slope of the Downs 
near Sittingboume. In Essex, where they have vanished fix>m 
the modem map, they can be seen in the ancient field-names 
Woinesfeld in the north of the county and Wedjm^eld in the 
south-west. There was an important centre of his worship above 
the vale of Pewsey in Wessex, where the great earthwork called 
Wodnes die, or Wansdyke, runs between .sites once known as 
Wodrus beorg, ‘Woden’s barrow’, and Wodnes dene, ‘Woden’s 
valley’. There seems to have been another centre of the same 
kind in the heart of Mercia, marked by the place-names 
Wednesbury, ‘Woden’s fortress’, and Wednesfield, ‘Woden’s 
open country’, above the head-waters of the Tame. Elsewhere 
in Anglian territory there are isolated signs of his cult in Wens- 
ley, ‘Woden’s grove’, the name of a village overlooking the 
Derwent in the Peak of Derbyshire, and in the hundred-name 
Wodneslawe, ‘Woden’s mound’, in the east of Bedfordshire. 
As memorials of popular heathenism these names give a useful 
indication of the general English attitude towards the god who 
was claimed as an ancestor by most English kings. They bring 
him out of the aristocratic mythology in which dynastic tradi- 
tions wrapped him, down to his holy places in the country-side. 
They show that he was worshipped by common men belonging 
to each of the three principal races of which the English nation 
was composed. 

The popular element in his cult is brought out even more 
clearly by the fact that, so far as is known, he was the only god 
to whom the English peoples applied an alias. In Old Norse 
mythology, which gave him the habit of appearing as a wan- 
derer in disguise, he often appears under the by-name Grim, a 
n^e wWch literally meant a masked person. There is no 
dirm evidence for this usage in England, but it is placed beyond 
serious doubt by the fiicquent association of the name Grim with 
eminent natural features, and earthworks felt to be super- 
natural. The conception of Woden as the maker of works 
beyond mortal power was clearly present to the men who 
called the greatest earthwork of northern Wessex Wodnes die. 
The name Grimes die, or Grimsdyke, which is borne by many 
ancient earthworks in southern England belongs to the same 
order of ideas. 

The case for the vitality of Old English heathenism does not 
rot entirely on the facte which attest the worship of individual 
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;ods. Modem work on English place-names has identified a 
arge number of sites which were undoubtedly centres of 
aeathen worship, but to which the name of a particular god 
ivas never attached. The best of the evidence comes fix>m names 
:ontaining the Old English words ealh, ‘temple’, hearh, which in 
place-names seem to have the meaning ‘hill sanctuary’, and 
veoh, ‘idol’, ‘shrine’, or ‘sacred precinct’. Edh is rarely found 
n local names, but it forms the first element in the name of 
Mkham near Dover, and in Ealhfleot, an early name of the chan- 
lel connecting Faversham with the sea. Hearh occurs in the 
lames Harrowden in Bedfordshire, Harrowden in Northamp- 
:onshire, Harrowden in north Essex, Arrowfield Top in east 
iVorcestersliire, and Peper Harow in Surrey. In Gwnemnga 
\earh, the oldest form of the name of Harrow on the Hill, it 
ippears in a more significant context, for the name means ‘the 
loly place of the Gumeningas’, and shows that the tribal 
anctuary was known in pre-Christian England. Weoh, the 
;ommonest of these heathen elements, was also the most widely 
listributed. To the south of the Thames it forms the name of 
Vye in Kent, which must have been a sanctuary as well as an 
.dministrative centre of the early Jutes. It is compounded with 
tah, ‘grove’, in the South Saxon place-names Whiligh and 
Vhyly, in Willey in the west of Surrey, and in Wheely Down in 
he east of Hampshire. Farther to the west it occurs in Weyhill, 
/here it originally stood alone, and in the ancient Wiltshire 
eld-names Wedone near Damerham and Weoland near Wootton 
•assett. Beyond the Thames it is combined with </«<«, ‘hill’, in 
Veedon Beck and Weedon Lois in Northamptonshire and in 
Veedon near Aylesbury; with leak, again, in Weoley in north 
Vorccstershire, WeUi, a lost village-name in north Hertford- 
aire, and Weeley near the coast of Essex; with tviella, ‘spring’, 
1 Wyville in Kesteven; and with ford in Weeford on the Staf- 
)rdshire section of Watling Street. Near the Humber the 
>cative plural of the word forms the name of Wyham between 
irimsby and Louth, which must have been a principal sanc- 
iary of the men of Lindsey. Apart firom these examples there 
re two cases of exceptional interest in which it forms ^e second 
emoit of a compound name. One of them is the name Patch- 
ay near Stanmer in Sussex, which means the weak, or shrine, 
donging to an individual named Paeccel. The other is the 
ame of an outlying property belon^g to Famham in Surrey, 
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which appears in the seventh centiuy as Cusan weok, and means 
the shrine of a man named Gusa. It seems clear from these 
names that a heathen shrine might have an owner. It would be 
easy to exaggerate their significance. But they provide the only 
evidence which has yet appeared in England to support the 
view that there were heathen precedents for the rights of owner- 
ship claimed by the first lay foundeijs of English churches. 

The distribution of these heathen names is ciuiously irregular. 
More than nine-tenths of them fall within an area which cou|d 
be indicated on a map by lines drawn from Ipswich to Stafford, 
and thence due south to the Channel. No heathen names have 
so far been found in Northumbria; they are very rare between 
the Humber and the Welland; and there is no certain example 
in East Anglia. For the present it must be left an open question 
whether their rarity in this country is due to the lethargy of 
popular heathenism, to changes in nomenclature brought almut 
by later Danish settlement, or to the deliberate obliteration 
of heathen memorials by unusually zealous Christian kings. 
What the surviving names establish beyond all doubt is the 
strength of heathenism in the centre and south-east of England. 
Many passages in the history of the Conversion become clearer 
in their light. The difiiculty with which the East Saxons were 
brought to accept Christianity is made more intelligible by the 
numerous heathen sites in their kingdom. The heathen sanc- 
tuaries of Wessex provide an admirable illustration of Bede’s 
statement that Birinus, meaning to preach in the remoter parts 
of England, remained in the south to combat the strong pagan- 
ism of the Gewisse. On the wider question of the conditions 
which governed the work of the Roman mission to England, the 
evidence of these names is of peculiar significance. It shows 
that, throughout the country in which Augustine and his com- 
panions laboured, heathenism was still a living religion when 
it met the Christian challenge. 

The challenge was long delayed. So far as is known the 
British clergy made no attempt at the conversion of the in- 
vaders who had expropriated their kinsmen. It was on the 
Continent or in northern Britain that the wandering Irish 
monks of the sixth century satisfied their desire for religious 
adventure, and there is no trace of any Irish missionary in 
England at a date earlier than the coming of Augustine. No 
evangelist came, or was likely to come, to England from the 
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Gaul of Gregory of Tours. For the greater part of the sixth 
century the church of Rome, from which decisive action came 
at last, had been compelled to concentrate its energy upon the 
maintenance of its own independence. The heathenism which 
confronted the mission of Augustine was rooted in the soil by 
the practice of generations. 

The dispatch of this mission by Gregory the Great, in 597, 
gave effect to a design which had lain in his mind for twenty 
yean. In the seventh century it was believed that his attention 
had been called to England by a convenation with certain 
English youths at Rome while Benedict I was pope — ^that is, 
between 574 and 578. There is no need to reject this famous 
story,’ for it contedns nothing that is improbable, and it belongs 
to the oldest stratum of tradition about Gregory’s life. Accord- 
ing to this tale Gregory himself wished to attempt the conver- 
sion of the English, and was only prevented by the protests of 
the Roman citizens. The opportunity never returned, for under 
Pope Benedict’s successor Gregory was occupied at first by a 
legation to Constantinople, and afterwards by the charge of 
his own monastery at Rome. He was elected pope in 590, and 
it was not until he had been in office for six years that he was 
free to make definite plans for an English mission. 

Although the Northumbrian tradition may be substantially 
true, it does not give the full explanation of Gregory’s interest 
in heathen England. The future of the Roman see itself was 
uncertain in the late sixth century.* It was still dependent 
on the eastern empire, and it was threatened with imminent 
danger from the new Lombard power in Italy. The ancient 
churches of Gaul and Spain were governed with little reference 
to Rome, and ascetic Irish pilgrims were bringing a new and 
incalculable element into the religious life of the West. It was 
doubtful for how long the great traditions of the Roman see 
would secure respect for its supremacy in a world where con- 
ditions were a tacit denial of claims to universal authority, 
spiritual or secular. That Gregory’s attention was first called 
to Britain by a simple desire for the conversion of its heathen 
inhabitants need not be doubted. But Gregory was in the suc- 

’ Ute tale has been made familiar by Bede, but its oldest form is die voaion pre- 
served in the early eighth-century life of St. Gregory edited by F. A. Gasquet^ 
pp. 13-14. The life was written in Northumbria on the basis of current tradition. 
At the points where it differs fiom Bede its statonents generally seem preferable. 

* S. J. Crawford, Anglo-Saxon Itjfiiunu on Weslem QuisUndom, pp. 1-17. 
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cession of ancient Roman statesmen, and could not have been 
indifferent to the political advantages that would follow from 
the reunion of a lost province of the empire to* the church of its 
capital. He died when the success of his enterprise was still 
imcertain, but his statesmanship found its justification at last in 
the conversion of the southern Germans and the reorganization 
of the Frankish church by Englishmen acutely conscious of the 
debt in religion which their nation owed to Rome. 

The man whom Gregory chose as leader of the mission ;, to 
Britain was the prior of his own monastery of St. Andrew on the 
Goelian Hill at Rome.* Augustine of Canterbury owes his 
place in history to his association with Gregory, for the concep- 
tion of the mission was the pope’s, the organization at the pope’s 
command made it possible, and the measure of success which it 
attained was due to his encouragement and instruction. His 
letters are the chief materials for its history, for Augustine’s 
followers left his life tmwritten, and the traditions of his time 
had grown faint when Bede collected them in the eighth cen- 
tury. All that is known of the beginnings of the enterprise is 
contained in Bede’s statement that in the fourteenth year of the 
Emperor Maurice Pope Gregory sent Augustine the servant of 
God and with him many other monks fearing the Lord to preach 
the word of God to the English race. The fourteenth year of 
Maurice ran firom August 595 to August 596, and the expedition 
probably started early in the latter year. At some point in 
southern Gaul the mission halted, the monks recoiled from 
the thought of meeting a barbarous and infidel race whose lan- 
guage they did not know, and sent Augustine back to Rome 
to beg release. Gregory’s action at this crisis saved the mission 
firom an ignominious end. It is probable that Augustine’s 
authority over his companions had not hitherto been precisely 
defined. Gregory, in a letter of encouragement addressed to the 
monks, stated that he had appointed Augustine to be their 
abbot, and proceeded to make the papal sanction behind the 
mission evident to all with whom it might come into contact. 

* The fundamental authorities for the mission of Augustine are the letters of 
Gregory the Great and the narrative of Bede, which is itself founded on materials 
of this kind. From time to time doubts have been expressed about the authenticity 
of individual letters, but the attack has not been convincing at any point. The 
documentary sources are conveniently brought together in Councils and Ecclesia$» 
Heal Documents relating to Great Britain emd Ireland^ ecL A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, 
ill. 5 E 
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In a series of letters which still survive he commended it to 
individual Gaulish ecclesiastics whose support might be useful, 
and to Arigius patrician of Burgundy, the Frankish kings Theu- 
dcrichof BurgundyandTheudebertof Austrasia, and their grand- 
mother Qpeen Brunhild. The letters in this series which have 
been fuUy copied bear a date corresponding to 23 July 596, and 
Augustine must have left Rome to rejoin his monlu in Gaul 
soon afterwards. Henceforward the mission was assured of 
respect throughout Gaul, and early in 597 Augustine landed in 
Thanet with about forty companions. 

Even at this early date the beginnings of political intercourse 
had been established between Kent and the Frankish kingdoms. 
Before 588 ^thelbcrht, king of Kent, had married Bertha, 
daughter of Gharibert, the Frankish king reigning at Paris.* 
The marriage does not seem to have aroused much interest in 
Gaul — ^to Gregory of Tours ^thelberht is simply ‘the son of a cer- 
tain king in Kent’ — ^but a Frankish bishop named liudhard had 
accompanied the queen to Britain, and Christian observances 
must have been followed within the king’s household for at 
least nine years before Augustine’s landing. Neither the queen 
nor her bishop seems to have made any attempt to explain their 
religious practices, and in 597 Christianity was still a strange 
and therrfore sinister religion to the king himself. The story 
that iEthelberht, afraid of the strangers’ magic, insisted on 
meeting Augustine and his companions under the open sky 
looks like a genuine tradition. The interview, which took place 
in Thanet, convinced him of their honesty, and although he 
rdiised to abandon at once what he and the whole English 
race had hitherto believed, he gave them a dwelling-place in 
Canterbury, supplied them with food, and allowed them to 
preach their religion. They on their part lived a simple com- 
munal life in Canterbury, using for their services an ancient 
church on the east of the city, dedicated to St. Martin, which the 
queen had been accustomed to visit. The first stage in their 
mission ended when ^thelberht himself accepted Christianity. 
From him they received an appropriate seat in the city, and 
the begiimings of an endowmentin land. The number of converts 
increased, though not as yet overwhelmingly, and Augustine 
could begin to restore ancient churches and build new ones.^ 

* Above, p. 59, 

* TheiUstmetion between the work of building and repairing diurches b clearly 
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Up to this time the mission had consisted of a band of monks 
united by common obedience to the authority of Augustine, 
their abbot. By the autumn of 597 it had bedbme necessary to 
provide for the permanent organization of the newly founded 
church. Before the end of the year, with the pope’s approval, 
Augustine received episcopal consecration in Gaul from ‘the 
bishops of the Germanies’. Soon after his return he sent two 
members of the mission, Laurentiiis the priest and Peter the 
monk, to Rome with an account of what had been achieved apd 
a request for instruction on a number of practical questions 
which were certain to arise in the future. His own account of 
the mission has not survived, but in the summer of 598 the 
pope told the patriarch of Alexandria that Augustine had re- 
ported the baptism of more than ten thousand converts on the 
Christmas day after his consecration. Despite this evidence of 
success it was not until the summer of 601 that Gregory replied 
to Augustine’s questions, urgent though some of them were. In 
the interval Gregory had been occupied with the negotiations 
for the peace of 599 between the eastern empire and the Lom- 
bards, and with the affairs of the papal patrimony. His health 
was bad throughout these years; in June 600 he wrote that for 
nearly two years he had scarcely been able to rise for three 
hours on festivals for the service of the Mass. It is not strange 
that he was slow in preparing what amounted to a code for the 
government of a new ecclesiastical province. 

The reply which came at last was elaborate and detailed. 
More than half of it relates to the morals of the laity and their 
behaviour in regard to the church and its services. The b^n- 
nings of a marriage law appear in sentences which allow two 
brothers to marry two sisters who are not of their near kin, 
forbid the marriage of first cousins, and denounce the heathen 
practice of marriage with a stepmother. The theft of church 
property is discussed with moderation; the church must inquire 
in each case whether the thief can support himself or not, and 
must never demand more than simple restitution of what has 
been stolen. On this point Gregory was asking much less than 
the king was prepared to give; the laws of iBthdberht b^;ln with 

marked by Bede (ff.E. T25). Hfa langua^, which tmpliei that a ctmaideraUe number 
trf Romano-Britiib churches could still be recognized in Augustitte’s time, is 
im^rtant as mdence that whatever may have been the drcumstancet of the 
Jutisb occupation Kent, it was not carried out wi& devastating vkdence. 
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the sentence ‘God’s and the Church’s property twelve-fold’. 
The same moderation appears in Gregory’s instructions on 
matters of strictly ecclesiastical importance. Augustine is 
allowed to compile an eclectic liturgy, incorporating such usages 
of the Roman, Gallican, or other churches as he might con- 
sider most profitable. In words which almost suggest impatience 
Gregory dismisses Augustine’s scruples at the thought of con- 
secrating a bishop without the presence of other bishops. He is 
reminded that he is the only bishop in the church of the English, 
and is asked how often bishops come from Gaul whom he could 
invite as witnesses of consecrations. He is instructed to con- 
secrate bishops to sees so placed that intercourse may be easy, 
and then to ask three or four bishops to join him in each con- 
secration. On the vital question of the relations between Augus- 
tine and the bishops of Gaul and Britain Gregory vwites with 
deliberate precision. The British bishops are explicitly placed 
under Augustine’s authority for instruction and correction. It is 
ruled, on the other hand, that Augustine can have no authority 
over the bishops of Gaul, for from ancient times Gregory’s pre- 
decessors had granted the padlium to the bishop of Arles, and 
their precedent must be followed. If, however, Augustine 
should be in Gaul, he should join with the bishop of Arles in the 
correction of offending Gallic ecclesiastics, but as a matter of 
Christian duty, not of right. The situation thus created would 
in any case be delicate, and Gregory was careful to define 
Augustine’s position in a separate letter to the bishop of Arles. 

For the moment, however, the external relations ofthechiurch 
were less important than its internal organization. The first of 
all Augustine’s inquiries had related to the manner of life which, 
as bisliop, he should adopt for his clergy, and the administration 
of the revenue drawn firom the offerings of the faithful. There 
can be little doubt that Augustine was already established in the 
seat of his bishopric at Canterbury, an ancient chxuxh within 
the city which he dedicated in nomine SancH Sdvaioris. In any 
case, Gregory’s reply gives contemporary evidence as to the 
nature of the community gathered there under the first arch- 
bishops. The way of life which he prescribed was communal 
but not monastic. His writings show that in his mind the obli- 
gations of the monastic life wore such that no one bound to 
the service of a church could properly bear them, and to hun 
the wmrk which Augustine’s companions had undertaken 
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undoubtedly freed them from the responsibility of keeping their 
former rule. It would be enough if henceforward they lived in 
common with their bishop, supported as a community by the 
revenues at his disposal. On the other hand, it was essential to 
provide for the training of a native clergy, and it is probable 
that the community at Canterbury already included, besides 
its senior members, youths and even children preparing for lad- 
mission to holy orders. To such candidates, as they approached 
a suitable age, it was usual to offer the option of marriage, and 
the married clerk of or below the grade of lector had an impor- 
tant place in the organization of a sixth-century cathedral 
church. Augustine was directed to make provision of clerks of 
this type, keeping them under ecclesiastic^ rule, but assigning 
a separate stipend to each on marriage. 

Gregory’s response are closely connected in date and subject 
with an important document defining the relative position of 
the two metropolitan sees required by his conception of the 
future church of the English. The document implies, though it 
never states, that Augustine or his immediate successor will 
remove his seat from Canterbury to London at a suitable 
opportunity. Augustine is directed to consecrate twelve bishops 
who will remain subject to him, and consecrate his successor in 
their synod. He is also directed to send a bishop to York, who, 
if the people of those parts accept Christianity, shall consecrate 
twelve other bishops and be their metropolitan, though he and 
they shall be subject to Augustine’s authority. After Augus- 
tine’s death the see of York shall be independent of Augustine’s 
successors; each successive metropolitan of York and London 
shall receive the pallium from the pope, and their pre- 
cedence shall be determined by seniority of consecration. This 
artificial division of Britain into two equal provinces is most 
easily intelligible as an attempt to reproduce in the ecclesiastical 
sphere the distinction between the kingdoms subject to the over- 
lord of the southern English and independent Northumbria. 
It never approached realization. The southern archbishc^ 
obtained his twelfth suftragan when the diocese of Leicester 
was founded in 737, but the removal of his seat to London had 
been prevented by delay in the conversion of the East Saxons, 
and then by respect for Augustine’s church. An archbishopric 
WM not permanently established at York untft 735; Hexham, 
Lindisfame, and Whithorn y/tre its only sufiQragan tees, and *•!«« 
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meagre number was afterwards reduced owing to the decline 
of the Northumbrian kingdom. But the scheme, though im- 
practicable, was never forgotten, and Gregory’s intention that 
the two English archbishops should have co-ordinate authority 
was the foundation of the case for independence put forward 
by later archbishops of York. 

In the summer of 601 Lauren tius and Peter returned to 
BrIUun as leaders of a second mission, bringing a pallium for 
Augustine, the pope’s scheme for the future constitution of the 
church of the English, his replies to Augustine’s questions, and 
less formal letters to the archbishop, King iEthelberht, and (^ueen 
Bertha. By this time the ultimate conversion of Kent seemed 
to be assured. Kent was the most civilized, and probably the 
most populous, of all the English kingdoms, and in 604 a 
second Kentish sec was established in a church built by iEthel- 
berht at Rochester, with Justus, a member of the recent mission, 
as bishop. The same year was also marked by a precarious 
advance into territory beyond the sphere of ^thelberht’s direct 
rule. He was overlord of the southern English, and Saberht, 
king of the East Saxons, was his sister’s son. London was the 
chief town of the East Saxons, and on the highest ground within 
the city iEthelberht built a church in honour of St. Paul, where 
Mellitus, another member of the mission of 601, was established 
as bishop. Although nothing definite is known as to the con- 
stitution of the early cathedrals of London and Rochester, it 
seems safe to assume that they followed the model of Canter- 
bury, and that although each cathedral was served by many 
men who had once made a monk’s profession, neither was a 
monastery. The only English monastery known to have been 
founded in Augustine’s time was that of St. Peter and St. Paul 
outside the east wall of Canterbury, where Peter the com- 
panion of Laurentius became abbot, and Augustine himself, 
who did not live to consecrate its church, was buried. 

The one serious reverse of Augustine’s career belongs to the 
period between 601 and 604. In granting authority to Augus- 
tine over the British church^, Gregory was attempting to deal 
with a situation which he did not understand and could not 
control. It is significant that in his own relations with Bridsh 
ecclesiastics Augustine laid no special stress on his claim to their 
obedience. On two occasions he engaged in conference with 
British Inshops and learned men in turder to secure thdir 
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co-operation with his mission. He tried to bring them into con- 
formity with Roman practice in regard to such matters as the 
computation of Easter and the ritual to be observed in baptism, 
but he was prepared to compromise on lesser differences, and 
it was as the interpreter of Roman custom that he claimed 
respect. Bede, who is the only authority for these interviews, 
has preserved a tradition that the second conference failed 
because Augustine did not rise when British ecclesiastics 
approached him. But an anecdote never tells the whole tnjith 
about a complicated issue, and there were many reasons besides 
Augustine’s possible failure in courtesy for a breach between 
the Roman mission and the British churches. The obstacle 
to his success lay even deeper than the conservatism which had 
developed through generations of British isolation and the 
hatred of a retreating for an advancing race. The most illus- 
trious saints of Wales belong to the sixth century. They had 
devoted themselves to the foundation of monasteries, and their 
traditions were sacred to their disciples. The Roman mission, 
which required the abandonment of ancient customs by the 
British clergy, had little to offer of which they felt the need. 
The pupils of a great ascetic like St. David could have had little 
sympathy with the humane Italian monasticism in which 
Augustine and his companions had been trained. 

Augustine died on 26 May in an unknown year between 
604 and 609. It is esisy to emphasize the limitations of his 
success, his failure to conciliate the British clergy, and occa- 
rional signs of weakness in his conduct, and to conclude that he 
was a man of meagre personality associated almost accidentally 
with a great historical movement. He certainly cannot be 
given a high place among the leading missionaries of the Dari 
Ages. There is no sign in his history of the strength and passion 
which distinguished Willibrord or Boniface. Without the 
advice and support of Gregory the Great he would have 
accomplished nothing. But no one who possessed Gregory’s 
confidence should be dismissed as negligible by a modem 
writer, and Augusdne’s mission was faced with its own peculiar 
difficulties. Unlike later missionaries of Germanic stock he 
was attempting the conversion of a people whose culture he did 
not understand. In the background of his tnis«o n stood the 
hostile cleigy of an ancient church suspicious of his ultimate 
dengns and conscious of justification for refusing their hdp. 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH CHURCHES 
Under the conditions which crovemed h^s activitips it was a 
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notable achievement to secure the establishment of Christianity 
in one English kingdom and to provide for the training of a 
clergy who would continue his work. 

Few remains of the churches which he founded are visible 
to-day. His cathedral has been obliterated by later building 
on its site. But the foundations of the church which served 
his suburban monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul have been 
recovered by excavation, and fragments still survive of two 
adjacent churches of the same period. These churches are 
built to a general plan which is repeated in the original cathe- 
dral of Rochester and in two later Kentish churches of the 
seventh century, one serving a house of women at Lyminge, 
the otlier a house of men founded at Reculver in 669.* Each 
of these churches ended towards the east in a circular apse, 
generally separated from the nave by a triple arcade, and in 
each of them, except perhaps Rochester, the main building was 
flanked by chambers of a kind devised for the keeping of sacred 
vessels, but often used in later times for the burial of eminent 
persons connected with the foundation. The plan of these 
churches was derived from Italy, and siuviving fragments 
show a technical skill in the use of Roman brick which proves 
that they were the work of foreign, and probably Italian, 
builders. Outside Kent the only building which plainly 
belongs to this group is a church built of re-used Roman stone- 
work for Gedd, bishop of the East Saxons, at Bradwell on Sea, 
the site of the Roman fort of Othona. The oldest churches of 
Northumbria were influenced by Gallic rather than Italian 
models. Between Humber and Thames there are few remains 
of any building earlier than the tenth century. But the greatest 
English building of the pre-Danish period, the monastic church 
of Brixworth, though far larger in sc^e than Augustine’s 
churches, belongs in character and the essentials of its plan to 
the Roman tradition which he introduced.^ 

For nearly half a century after Augustine’s death the suc- 
cession of St. Gregory’s disciples was maintained at Canterbury. 
Shortly before he died Augustine consecrated Laurentius his 
successor. Already in the fifth century such consecrations had 

* Chrenk^f suh 

* On the southern English churches of this period tee A. W. OaphAin, 
Remamfui Archiltctun btfm Uu Ompmt, pp. 1&-38. 
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been forbidden by the pope in synod, and Augustine’s act can 
only be justified as an attempt to avoid confusion in his church. 
It is possible that the position of Laurcntius'was regarded as 
uncanonical at Rome, for he never received the pallium.* His 
recognition by his fellow-bishops in England is proved by his 
association with Mellitus of London and Justus of Rochester in 
a letter exhorting the bishops and abbots of the Irish to accept 
the Roman Easter-computation. The letter is interesting as the 
earliest piece of evidence for contact between the Roman misaon 
and Irish ecclesiastics. It shows that the contact was unfriendly, 
for the writers state that an Irish bishop named Dagan, who had 
lately come into Britain, refused to join them in either food or 
lodging. Little else is recorded about the pontificate of Lauren- 
tius beyond unsuccessful negotiations with the British clergy. 
Communication was maintained with Rome. Bishop Mellitus 
of London was present at a Roman synod held by Boniface IV 
on 27 February 610, and returned with letters from the Pope to 
Laurentius and ICing ^Ethelberht. But there is no sign of any 
expansion of the English church; Rsdwald, king of the East 
Angles, was induced by iEthelberht to accept baptism, but none 
of his people followed him, and the ceremony led to nothing 
but the introduction of a Christian altar into one of his heathen 
temples. The Kentish church itself nearly expired after the 
death of its protector iEthelberht in 616. 

Twenty years after Augustine’s landing the Kentish court 
was not yet wholly Christian. The new king, Eadbald, son of 
.fithelberht and Bertha, had never received baptism, and openly 
turned to heathen ways.* In Essex little had been accomplished 
beyond the conversion of King Saberht. On his death his three 
sons, still heathen, drove Mellitus from their kingdom because 
he refused to give them the eucharisdc bread which he used to 
give to their father. Mellitus and Justus of Rochester fled to 
Gaul, and according to tradition Laurendus would have 
followed them but for a special visitation from St. Peter. The 
story went that Eadbald was brought to accept Christianity by 
the archbishop’s account of his experience. In any case, the 
king’s mind changed before long; Justus returned to Rochester, 

’ Hie Roman attitude towards the ntuation in England is discuased bridBy but 
suggestively by T. Nicklin, E.H.R. xxvtti< 556 , 

* According to Bede he married his father’s widow, who, presumably, was also n 
heathoi. Ihe date of Qpeen Bertha’s death is unkuowiL 
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and the church in Kent was once more secure under royal 
protection. In Essex tlie pagan reaction was stronger. Mellitus 
never returned to London, and nearly forty years passed before 
another bishop could be consecrated for the East Saxons. 

By remaining in his see Laurentius had preserved the con- 
tinuity of the church in Kent. Upon his death, probably in 
619, Mellitus succeeded him, and when he died, in 624, Justus 
was translated from Rochester to Canterbury. Within thr« 
years he was succeeded by a certain Honorius, who is described 
by Bede as ‘one of the disciples of St. Gregory’ — a. phrase which 
implies that he had been a member of one of the two original 
Roman missions. He lived until 652, but in the expansion of 
English Christianity which marks these years he and his chiurch 
of Cantcrbiuy played at most a secondary part. There was no 
longer any danger of a reversion to heathenism in Kent. King 
Eadbald, who reigned until 640, became a respectable Christian 
ruler. He ultimately married the daughter of a Frankish king, 
and was remembered as a benefactor of churches. Eorcenbcrht, 
his son, was the first English king to order the destruction of 
idols throughout his kingdom. The church of Canterbmy was 
honoured for the traditions which had already gathered around 
it, and the metropolitan dignity of its head was recognized 
at Rome. But it had lost the initiative in the conversion of the 
English peoples long before the death of the last archbishop 
who had known Augustine. 

Before its energy declined it had secured one remarkable suc- 
cess in the temporary conversion of Northumbria and Lindsey. 
In 625, while Justus was archbishop, Edwin, king of the North- 
umbrians, married iEthclbeig, daughter of ^thelberhtofKent. 
Edwin promised that his wife’s religion should be respected, 
and that he would consider the question of changing his own 
beliefs. Accordingly a certain Paidinus, who had come to 
England with the mission of 601, was consecrated a bishop at 
Canterbury and sent north wi& ^thclberg. Within a few 
weeks of their marriage the king and queen received admonitory 
letters from Pope Boniface V. But many months pa^ed before 
Edwin was brought to the point of baptism, and Northumbrito 
tradition gave a dramatic air to the final collajpse of his resis- 
tance. The story ran that Edwin, when in peril at RaKivald’s 
court, had been visited by a stranger, who had assured him of 

safety and a future kingdom in return ^ a iMomise of obedience 
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when a man resembling the visitor should ask for it, and give an 
appointed sign. In Bede’s version of the story Paulinus was 
divinely inspired to remind Edwin of his promise and claim its 
fulfilment. In the floating tale on which Bede’s narrative was 
founded' Edwin seems to have identified Paulinus himself with 
the stranger. The facts behind the story are indiscoverable. 
But it is evidence of a very early tradition that Edwin regarded 
his baptism as the satisfaction of a debt of honour for the de- 
liverance of his youth. 

After yielding to Paulinus Edwin summoned a council of his 
‘fnends, princes, and counsellors’, so that if they agreed with 
him they might all be baptized together. In his account of the 
debate which followed Bede assigns parts to representatives of 
heathenism, but he does not, and indeed could not, allow them 
to put forward any rational statement of the heathen case. 
The chief of the king’s priests, named Coifi, is made to declare 
the futility of his religion at the outset, on the ground that while 
none of the king’s men had been more assiduous in the cult of 
the gods, many had received greater rewards. This naive con- 
fession is followed by the famous speech of an unnamed noble, 
dwelling on the darkness of all that comes before or after life, 
and comparing human existence to the flight of a sparrow 
through a lighted hall ‘from winter to winter’. Paulinus then 
set out the elements of the Christian faith, and Coifi, declaring 
that now for the first time he had learned the truth, asked 
the king that temples and altars which had been honoured 
without profit should inunediately be burned. Coifi, to defy the 
law that a priest must never bear arms nor ride except on a 
mare, borrowed weapons and a stallion from the king, rode to a 
temple at Goodmanham, twenty miles from York, and, in the 
presence of a crowd which thought him mad, threw his lance into 
the building and called on his companions to bum it. On the eve 
of Easter, 627, Edwin was baptized at York in a wooden church, 
dedicated to St. Peter, which he had built for the occasion. 

A rapid, if superficial, extension of Christianity followed in 
the north. Paulinus received a seat for his bishopric in York, 
where Edwin began to build a church for him which was still 
unfinished when the northern mission was interrupted in 63a. 
His work in the open country was based on the royal villages 

* A W*^P<*tSt.Gngo,y tht (ktal wriUml^ a MmA . . h. 

C^ttquet, p. ao. 
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which were the centres of local administration. He spent thirty- 
six days with the king and queen at Yeavering in Bemida, 
catechizing and baptizing inc^andy from morning till even- 
ing. He baptized many converts in the Swale at Cattcrick, and 
built the only local church of his mission in the king’s village of 
Campodonum in the neighbourhood of Leeds. Before long his 
success had reached a point at which the establishment of a 
second archbishopric seemed possible. On 1 1 June 634 Pope 
Honorius I addressed letters to King Edwin and Archbishop 
Honorius of Canterbury, recognizing the metropolitan position 
of Paulinus by sending a pallium for him, together with one for 
Honorius, so that when either metropolitan died, his successor 
could be consecrated by the survivor. The difficulty of com- 
munication between England and Rome, which the pope men- 
tioned as the reason for this concession, is illustrated by the 
fact that Edwin had been dead and Paulinus a fugitive for a 
year and eight months before these letters were written. 

Early in his northern mission Patilinus turned aside to attempt 
the conversion of Lindsey, then under Edwin’s overlordship. 
His first convert was a certain Blxcca, who is described as 
praefectus, that is, apparently, king’s reeve, of Lincoln. As was 
usual in these early missions, a bishop’s church was built as 
soon as possible in the chief town of the people whose conversion 
was in progress. By 627 Paulinus had come to possess a church 
in Lincoln, in which he consecrated Honorius, the new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.* Notlung is known about Lindsey for the 
next half-century, and it is possible that the work of Paulinus 
may have been more permanent there than in Northumbria. 
It is certain that in Lindsey, as farther north, he brought large 
crowds to baptism, and a description of his appearance has 
come down from one whom he had thus baptized in the Trent 
‘near the city called Tiowulfingacaestir’.* He was remembered 
as a tall figure, slightly bent, with black hair, a thin hooked nose, 
and an emaciated face. It is a testimony to the possibilities of 
oral tradition that Bede, who had received these detaik at 
second hand, was able to compose in 731 a portrait of a man 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Great. 

' At the moment Paulinus wai probably the only bishop in England. In any 
case, as bishop of York, he was tike proper person to consecrate the elect of Canter- 
bury. 

^ Which can safely be identified with littleborough in Notdnghaznshite (Plm^ 
Nmes if E.P-N.S*, pp* 35-6)* 
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Edwin fell at Hatfield on i2 October 632, Northumbria was 
devastated by Cadwallon and his Mercian allies, and Paulinus 
escaped to Kent, where he received the vacant bishopric of 
Rochester. With his flight the church which he had founded 
came to an end. His work had been done too quickly to be 
permanent under adverse conditions. Its utter collapse sug- 
gests that there may have been wisdom in the unadventurous 
policy of Augustine and his successors, and that the gradual 
spread of religious instruction from a few centres was a su^er 
method of advancing Christianity than the undiscriminating 
reception of converts. The flight of Paulinus did not mean the 
end of Northumbrian Christianity, for his deacon James, the 
one heroic figure in the Roman mission, remained in the north 
and worked there for more than a generation. But the per- 
manent establishment of Christianity in tliat region was the 
achievement of Celtic monks with whom the school from which 
Paulinus came had little sympathy, and it was only after much 
controversy that continental influences prevailed once more in 
the north. 

The fall of Christianity in Northumbria was balanced by its 
introduction into East Anglia. The initiative in this country 
was taken by Sigeberht its king, who had lived in Gaul as an 
exile and had been baptized there. For help in the task of 
establishing a church he looked to Canterbury, and it was from 
Archbishop Honorius that he obtsuned a bishop. A Burgundian 
named Felix, who had already received episcopal consecration 
in Gaul, had recently placed himself at the archbbhop’s dis- 
posal for missionary work in England. Honorius sent him to 
Sigeberht, who gave him a seat in Dunuich for his bishopric. 
The future of the church was secured by the foundation of a 
school for which Felix obtained teachers such as there were in 
Kent — ^an important illustration of the educational activities in 
which the real strength of the Kentish mission lay. It is clear 
that the East Anglian church was organized from the beginning 
on continental lines, but its development was complicated by 
Celtic influences which must have penetrated deeply into its 
life. Within at most a few years from the coming of Felix, the 
king was visited by a very eminent Irish ascetic named Fursa, 
whom he allowed to settle in a deserted fortress, protmbly, 
though not certainly, to be identified with Burgh castle in 
Suffolk. As the ultimate source of the copious medieval Utera- 
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ture devoted to the portrayal of the other world, Fursa has an 
important place in the history of culture. His own vision was 
conceived in East Anglia, where there long survived a tradition 
of him sitting in a thin shirt during a hard winter, and sweating 
as he told what he had seen. Towards the middle of the century 
he migrated to Gaul, where he died, but his East Anglian 
monastery survived his departure for some years in the charge 
of Foilan, his brother. There is no record of any conflict be- 
tween the Irish and the continental strain in East Anglian 
Christianity. So far as can be seen, the East Anglian church 
formed a well-knit community. It kept its members Christian 
in evil times, and the succession of its bishops was maintained 
until the outbreak of tire Danish wars. In Botulf of Icanhoh it 
produced a monastic saint whose house was regarded as a 
pattern of the religious life.* But it never produced a chronicler, 
and the details of its history are lost. 

While Felix was working in East Anglia another independent 
missionary was beginning the conversion of the West Saxons. 
Birinus, their first bishop, is a shadowy figure, for Bede knew 
little about West Saxon history, and Birinus had no successor of 
his own training to hand down the tradition of his work. His 
name suggests that he was of Germanic stock, but his mission 
was undertaken on the advice of Pope Honorius I, and the 
church which he founded was presumably organized on an 
Italian model. He came to Britain intending to preach in the 
midlands, where no teacher had preceded him, and with this 
object he received episcopal consecration from Asterius, arch- 
bishop of Milan from 630 to 640. Finding the West Saxons 
among whom he landed intensely heathen, he remained with 
them and, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, baptized 
their king Cynegils in 635. King Oswald of Northumbria, who 
was about to marry a daughter of Cynegils, acted as his god- 
father, and the two kings jointly gave the civitas of Dorchester 
on Thames to Birinus as a seat for his bishopric. The baptism of 
Cynegils did not mean the conversion of the whole roy^ house 
of Wessex. His eldest son and grandson soon followed him, but 
Cenwalh, his second son and successor, was still a heathen in 

* According to the anonymou* life of Abbot Ceolfrith of Weartnouth (cd. C. 
Plummer, VenerttHtis Btdat 0 pm Historka, i. 389) he visited East Anglia dtotdy 
after 669 *ut tiidetet insduita Botuulfi abbatis, quern singularis uitae et doctrinae 
uirum . . . (bma dretunquaque uulgauerat’. The site of BottilTa otonastery of 
is udknovm. 
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645 when Pcnda and the Mercians expelled him from Wessex. 
His ultimate conversion was due to the infkience of his host, 
Anna, king of the East Angles. If an important member of the 
royal house delayed so long before accepting Christianity it 
is unlikely that Birinus secured any general conversion of the 
West Saxon people. The foundation of his church at Dor- 
chester may well have been his principal achievement. 

Although the missions of Felix and Birinus had not arisen 
from within the church of Canterbury its influence must have 
been increased by the foundation of two new bishoprics in the 
south. During these years Christianity was restored in the 
north by men who were indifferent, if not hostile, to the primaby 
of any episcopal church.* The overthrow of Cadwallon at the 
end of 633 was followed by the re-establishment of the Northum- 
brian kingdom under Oswald son of iEthelfrith of Bemicia. 
While Edwin was king Oswald had lived in exile, and had 
received Christianity from the monks of Iona, ‘the chief of 
nearly all the monasteries of the northern Irish and of all the 
monasteries of the Piets’. As soon as he was secure in power 
Oswald sent to Iona for a bishop, and before the end of 634 a 
company of monks under a leader named Aidan had reached 
Northumbria. They settled for security on the tidal island of 
Lindisfame, where Aidan died in 651, and their monastery re- 
mained for nearly thirty years the seat of the only bishopric in 
Northumbria. 

Within twenty years Aidan and his followers had re-estab- 
lished Christianity in the north. Their work had all the 
characteristics of a Celtic missionary enterprise. The original 
community at Lindisfame lived in gaunt austerity. It was left 
for Aidan’s successor to build a church suitable for a bishop’s 
seat, and a timber structure, roughly thatched, was all that he 
attempted. Aidan himself was an ascetic evangelist, utterly 
indifferent to the dignity of a bishop, but influencing men of all 
ranks by his humility and devotion. He was intimate with 
Northumbrian kings and nobles, and honoured by churchmen 
in the south,* but his achievement was due to the popular 

* For the literature beating on the Irish share in the converrion of England and 
on the Irish contribution to the learning and culture of the Dark Ages a general 
reference may be made to J. F. Kenney, Tht Sources for the Early HisUuy of keiand, 
vol. i. Sec also L. Gougaud, Chrutianity in CtlHc Lands, pp. 20i-€. 

* In particular, by Honorius of Canterbury and Felix of Dunwicb. 
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veneration in which he was hdd. The importance of his 
aristocratic friendships lay in the religious foundations which 
they made possible. He and his companions were monks, and 
the monastic note runs through all their work. Already in his 
lifetime communities of religious women had begun to appear 
beyond the Humber. Heiu of Hartlepool, the first Northum- 
brian woman to take the veil, received it from Aidan, and it 
was he who persuaded Hild, the greatest of all English abbesses, 
to follow religion in her own country, and not, as she had pro- 
posed, in Gaul. In their general conception of the religious 
calling, and especially in their tendency towards asceticism, the 
monastic communities founded by Aidan differed widely from 
those of the Roman pattern. But his own moderation was 
remembered, and there is nothing grotesque in the tradition 
of his life. 

On many points of ecclesiastical order the Irish church to 
which Aidan belonged differed from the prevailing custom of 
the West. It was distinguished by peculiarities of liturgy and 
ritual, and by an elaborate system of penitential discipline. In 
organization it was monastic rather than territorial ; the bishop's 
function was ministerial, and authority rested with the abbot of 
the chief monastery in each tribe. The Irish method of con- 
secrating bishops diflfered from continental practice, and its 
validity was questioned by ecclesiastics trained in other schools. 
The exact nature of the Irish tonsure is tmknown, but its 
difference from the Roman fashion was evident. Above all, in 
its method of determining the date of Easter, the Irish church 
was governed by principles which difiered fundamentally fi’om 
those accepted at Rome or in the English chirrches founded 
under Roman influence.* 

To Bede, who admired Aidan greatly, it seemed that his one 
error was his refusal to abandon the Irish system of Easter 
computation. Under Aidan’s successor Finan (651-61), who 
like himself had been a monk at Iona, a dispute on this point 
between the adherents of Roman and Irish usages divided the 
whole Northumbrian church. For personal reasons, the court 
was interested in the question. King Oswiu favoured the cus- 
tom which had been followed at Iona when he had lived th^ 
as a youth in exile. His wife, who was a daughter of King 

* On the difficult questiom connerted wth the Irish end Roman systems of 
Easter reckoning see Kenney, op. cit., pp. 310-17. 
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Edwin, had been educated in Kent after her father’s death, and 
adhered to the system accepted by her teachers. Among the 
Northumbrian clergy an Irish scholar named Ronan, who had 
studied in Gaul and Italy, induced many of his fellows to accept 
the Roman computation, and engaged in a bitter controversy 
with the bishop. 

In spite of these troubles the episcopate of Finan was marked 
by a notable extension of Christianity south of the Humber 
through priests sent out by the Northumbrian church. In 653 
Peada, son of Penda king of the Mercians, then ruling the 
Middle Angles under his father, was baptized by Finan on his 
marriage with Alhflaed, Oswiu’s daughter. Penda, firm in his 
own heathenism, allowed his son to introduce four priests into 
the territory under his rule, and the conversion of central Eng- 
land began with their coming. No details of their work are 
known, but soon after Penda’s death in the autumn of 654 
Diuma, the one Irishman of the four, was consecrated by Finan 
to a see which appears to have comprised Mercia, Middle 
Anglia, and Lindsey. The first bishops of this great diocese 
seem to have had no permanent seat, and the establishment of 
a church at Lichfield for the bishop of the Mercians belongs to 
the age of Archbishop Theodore. Before the retirement of the 
last Celtic bishop of Lindisfame in 663 Diuma had been fol- 
lowed in his own diocese by three bishops in succession, the 
first of them Irish in birth and training, the second an English- 
man of Irish education, the third, also an Englishman, of 
unknown antecedents. There is no trace of any intercourse 
between these bishops and the see of Canterbury, and there can 
be little doubt that all of them regarded Lin^sfame as the 
chmch to which they owed obedience. 

The Northumbrian mission can hardly have begun its work 
in central England before one of its members left it for a separate 
enterprise. The flight of Bishop Mellitus from London in 616 
had pos^oned the conversion of the East Saxons for a genera- 
tion. Shortly after the middle of the century Sigeberht, king of 
Essex, was persuaded by Oswiu to receive baptism, and the 
restoration of Christianity among the East Saxons became 
possible. Towards this end Oswiu recalled to Northumbria 
Cedd, one of the four members of the recent mission to the 
Middle Angles, and sent him to Essex with another pri^t as his 
compani^ Gedd was d English birth, but the influence of 
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his Celtic training is apparent throughout his life. It was to 
Finan of Lindisfame that he reported the resiilt of his early 
work in Essex, and Finan, with two other Irish bishops, con- 
secrated him bishop of the East Saxons. As bishop, Gedd had 
no fixed seat, no early writer brings him into connexion with 
London, and his life, like that of innumerable Irish mission- 
aries, was divided between travel and residence in monasteries 
of his own foundation. There still survives one remarkable 
memorial of his work in Essex in the church which he built 
in the Roman fort of Ythancaestir, at the northern end of the 
promontory between the rivers Crouch and Blackwater; ‘ a 
desolate site, closely resembling that which the Irish Fiusa had 
chosen for his monastery on the Suffolk coast in the previous 
generation. In later life Cedd often visited Northumbria; he 
became intimate with ^thelwald, the under-king of Deira, 
and he thus obtained a site for a monastery at Lastingham, in a 
fold of the Yorkshire Moors. The ritual fast, extending over an 
entire Lent, by which Cedd piuified this site, is a singular 
illustration of the Celtic strain in northern Christianity. To the 
end of his life Cedd remained bishop of the East Saxons, among 
whom he established a regular ministry of priests and deacons 
and founded many churches, but it was to Lastingham that 
he retired for death in 664. 

The history of the southern churches in this period is ex- 
tremely obscure. The death of Archbishop Honorius in 652 
ended the succession of Augustine’s companions in the see of 
Canterbury. He was followed by a West Saxon, named in 
religion Deusdedit, who died in 663. There is no evidence that 
Deusdedit had any authority outside Kent, and the primacy of 
his church must have been in virtual abeyance.* The most 
remarkable figure among the southern bishops of the time was 
Agilbert, second bishop of the West Saxons, whose strange 
career touches the history of both the northern and southern 
English churches. He was a Frank by birth, who had studied in 
southern Ireland under teachers following the Roman system 
of Easter-reckoning, and had received episcopal consecration 
in Gaul, probably in preparation for work as a missionary in 
England. Toward the middle of the century he arrived in 
Wessex and attached himself to King Cenwalh, from whom 
he received the episcopal seat originally given to Birinus at 
’ Above, p. iti. ' H» onerecorded act h tfaeconsecratioaofa Nshop^Rochester. 
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Dorchester on Thames. But in time the king grew weary of his 
outlandish speech, and ‘subintroduced’ into Wessex another 
bishop, named Wine, who, like Agilbert, had been consecrated 
in Gaul, but was of English birth. In or soon after 660 the 
king set Wine as bishop in Winchester. Agilbert thereupon 
abandoned his see at Dorchester, and in 667 or 668, after 
obscure wanderings, he obtained the bishopric of Paris, which 
he held for at least twelve years. 

Between his departure from Wessex and his appearance in 
Paris Agilbert played an important part in the crisis which was 
distracting the Northumbrian church. The strength of the 
Roman party in the north had grown during the later years of 
Bishop Finan. It was joined by Oswiu’s son Alhfrith, sub-king 
of Dora, imder the influence of his friend Cenwalh, king of 
Wessex, who might be arbitrary in his dealings with bishops, 
but was a firm supporter of Roman usages. Among the North- 
umbrian clergy a new generation was rising, without personal 
knowledge of the conditions which had prevailed before the 
coming of Aidan, and conscious from early life of the dignity 
and immemorial traditions of the Roman church. To men of 
this generation the conservatism of Lindisfame meant a deliber- 
ate refusal to acknowledge the clear teaching of scripture and 
history. The future of the Northumbrian church was to be in 
their hands, but they could do little to change its practices until 
the spread of their opinions had forced the question on the 
king’s attention. 

He was slow to act. Finan, who died in 660, was followed by 
a third bishop from Iona, named Colman. It was not until the 
autumn of 663 that the questions in debate were at last referred 
to a synod. The assembly met at a place called Streoneshalh, 
which since the eleventh century has been identified, probably 
correctly, as Whitby. In 663 it was the site of an important 
monastery of which a kinswoman of King Oswiu, named Hild, 
was abbess. The men who answered the king’s summons re- 
presented every phase in the history of the northern church. 
They included James the deacon, a survivor from the days of 
PauUnus, and Cedd, bishop of the East Saxons, the most 
eminent of Aidan’s pupils. Bishop Colman spoke for the Celtic 
party. The Roman party had no such obvious representative. 
Bitiiop A^lbert, who was visiting Northumbria, attended the 
synod, and was, in fact, the senior ecdetiastic present. The 
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king regarded him as the leader among the advocates of Roman 
usages. But since he woxild have needed an interpreter, he left 
the statement of his case to a Northumbrian enthusiast for 
Roman ways named Wilfrid, who had spent five years studying 
the religious customs of Italy and Gaul, and at ^e time of the 
synod was ruling a community of like-minded persons at Ripon. 

So far as is known the debate was confined to the central 
question of the method which should be followed for the deter- 
mination of Easter. Colman claimed that his usage was 
sanctioned by the authority of St. John among the apostles, 
and of Anatolius among the doctors of the church; by the prac- 
tice of those who had sent him to Northumbria as bishop, and 
by the tradition of St. Columba. Wilfiid challenged the rules 
which governed the Celtic Easter-reckoning, but the power of 
his argument lay in his emphasis on the folly of resistance to the 
imique authority of St. Peter, inherited by his church, and 
obeyed by all Christians except a part of the inhabitants of the 
two last islands of the Ocean. The appeal to St. Peter’s autho- 
rity allowed the king to close the debate in a way which suggests 
that his own decision had been made before it began. His 
famous declaration that, as between St. Peter and St. Columba, 
he would obey St. Peter, to whom the keys of heaven had been 
granted, is often regarded as the statement of a new conviction. 
Bede records it without comment. But Eddi, Wilfiid’s bio- 
grapher, who was even better placed for knowing the facts about 
the synod, notes that the king gave his judgement with a smile.* 

After the decision Colman retired at once to Iona, and then 
passed over to Ireland. Many of his Irish clergy followed him, 
and thirty English monks of his obedience founded a settlement 
on Inishboffin off Mayo, which conformed in time to Roman 
usages, attracted recruits from England, and received a succes- 
sion of English bishops in the eighth century. Colman was 
succeeded at Lindisfame by a bishop of the southern Irish 
consecration but probably of English birth, named Tuda, who 
was already known in Northumbria as an adherent of the Roman 
party. Tuda died soon after his appointment, and before the 
end of 664 the vast Northumbrian ^ocese was divided. Lindis- 
fame ceased for a time to be a bishop’s seat. On Golman’s 
departure and at his request its remaining monks were placed 
under the rule of Eata, abbot of Melrose, who had been a pupil 
' Subnimt, Eddi, VUa Wmn&, c. xt. 
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of St. Aidan, but was prepared to accept the Roman Eastcr- 
reckoning. A large district in western Deira was assigned as a 
diocese to Wilfrid, whose church at Ripon became its cathedral. 
The rest of Northumbria was placed under Geadda, brother of 
Gedd, the bishop of the East Saxons, whose seat was fixed in 
York. These changes made a tentative advance towards the 
realization of St. Gregory’s plan for the organization of northera 
England, but their effect was delayed by the unhappy conditioi^ 
of the southern churches. Wilfiid and the party to which hd 
belonged questioned the validity of episcopal orders conferred 
by bishops of British or Irish consecration. AApr the death of ^ 
Archbishop Deusdedit, Wine of Winchester, according to Bede, 
was the only bishop in England against whose orders this 
objection could not be brought. Geadda of York, who had 
been trained under Geltic influences, was content to receive 
consecration from Wine, with whom two British bishops were 
associated. But Wilfrid, the precisian, went to Gaul, and was 
consecrated at Gompi^gne by twelve Gaulish bishops, of whom 
his former master Agilbert was one. 

The historical importance of the synod of WTiitby is beyond 
question. It decided an issue which was paralysing the Nor- 
thumbrian church with sterile controversies. It made easier the 
unification of the English church by Archbishop Theodore, 
and it made possible the Northumbrian contribution to the 
English missionary enterprise of the next generation. The 
leaders on both sides have often been blamed for failing to keep 
their sense of proportion. But it would be unreasonable to 
expect churchmen of passionate convictions to show academic 
detachment about the date of their chief festival, and in fairness 
to the disputants it should be remembered that each party was 
alive to the wider issues behind its arguments. To Ae victors 
the persistence of the Irish ascetics in their ancient ways meant 
a d^berate rejection of Roman authority, and indifference to 
the advantages of conformity with the general body of Ghris- 
tians. To the Gelts submission on the central question of the 
Easter-reckoning meant disloyalty to the teaching their 
fathers. The Easter controversy was arid, but it was not fought 
out over trifles. 

There is little profit in trying to assess the relative importance 
oi the Irish and continent^ influences in the conversion efl* the 
English. The Roman victory of 663 did not cause a ganeral 
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departure of Irish dergy from England.^ Many features of 
Irish Christianity, such as its ascetidsm and its insistence on 
penitential disdpline, profoundly affected the later develop- 
ment of the English church. Even in regard to an earlier time, 
the spheres of Irish and continental missionary enterprise 
cannot be closely defined. The conversion of the Middle Angles 
was begun under Irish influence, but there is no discernible 
Celtic strain in the early history of Medeshamstede, better 
known as Peterborough, the greatest monastery of this region. 
The conversion of the West Saxons was begun by continental 
missionaries, and Ccnwalh, their king, was an upholder of 
Roman customs, but long before his death an Irish scholar named 
Maildubh had founded a notable centre of religion and learning 
at Malmesbury. The Irish Fursa should be remembered beside 
the Burgundian Felix in any account of the conversion of the 
East Angles, and even in regard to Kent, the centre of all 
Roman influence in England, it is imwise to ignore the Irish 
bishop Dagan who refused communion with Laurentius and his 
companions. The strands of Irish and continental influence 
were interwoven in every kingdom, and at every stage of the 
process by which England became Christian. 

They can be clearly distinguished in the life of the saint who 
has always symbolized the northern church of the seventh 
century. Every historian has been conscious of the Celtic 
influence behind the career of Cuthbert of Lindisfame.* The 
community at Melrose, which he joined as a novice in 651, 
represented the traditions of Irish monasticism. Eata, its abbot, 
had been one of tlie twelve original English pupils of St. Aldan. 
The whole of Cuthbert’s life as a monk — as guest-master of a 
colony sent out from Melrose to Ripon, as prior of Melrose, 
and, ^er 664, as prior of lindisfame — ^was spent under Eata’s 
authority. In his later retirement on Fame Island Cuthbert 
was supported, and at first maintained, by the monks of Lindis- 
fame, where Eata had now become bishop.* His intimacy with 
Eata was such that soon after his own election to the bishopric of 
Hexham in 684 he prevailed with Eata to exchange sees with 

* On the pontion in the north aAer the ooundl lee J. A. Duke, Tht Coka^m 
CtereA, pp. ioi-€. 

* The chrontdogy of Cuthbert’* life present* many diiSculties, and the only 

fixed point* teem to be hi* entry into Melrose in 651, his migration to lindisfikme 
in 664, his decdon as bishop late in 684, fidlowed by his consecration on 36 March 
685, and hh death on ao March 687. * Below, pp. tsSrfi. 
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him in order that he might return to Lindisfame. Through 
Eata there passed to Guthbert a living memory of the first 
Irish mission to Northumbria, and through Guthbert its spirit 
survived for twenty years the defeat of the Geltic party at the 
coimcil of Whitby. In his cultivation of the ascetic life, and in 
the evangelistic journeys through which he impressed Ghristian- 
ity on the imagination of a barbarous people, Guthbert belongs 
to the world of ancient Irish saints. 

But he was never an uncompromising upholder of Geltic\ 
usages. His earliest biographer records that he was tonsured , 
after the Roman model.* On the question of the Easter-reckon- 
ing he must at first have taken the Geltic side. He and Eata, 
his abbot, were evicted from Ripon shortly before 663 in order 
to make room for a company of monks led by Wilfiid, the rising 
advocate of the Roman computation. But neither Eata nor 
Guthbert can have been intransigent on this issue. Eata was 
set soon afterwards as abbot over the monks of Lindisfame who 
accepted the Roman reckoning, and before long he invited 
Guthbert to serve under him as prior. By the end of his life 
Guthbert had come to regard the conservatives of the Irish 
party as wanton disturbers of the peace of the church. In his 
last message to the monks of Lindisfame he enjoined them to 
avoid communion with those who err from the Gatholic unity 
by keeping Easter at an improper time, or by a perverse way of 
living.* In his later years Guthbert clearly realized that the 
future of religion in Englamd depended on the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical order. As prior of Lindisfame he set himself to 
restrain the more eccentric forms of private devotion by design- 
ing a code suitable for common observance.* He accepted the 
metropolitan authority of the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
it was in obedience to a synod in which the archbishop presided 
that he left his retirement to become a bishopl^ In his attitude 
towards his new and unwelcome duties he showed that he 
had passed far beyond the ministerial conception of a bishop’s 
office which prevailed in the Irish church. He considered that 
as bishop he was directly responsible for the state of religion in 
his diocese. The record of his short episcopate is a mere tissue 
of miracles, but it shows him preaching and administering con- 
firmation to the rustics of the central hills, ordaining priests at 

^ Two Lim of SairaCuthhertf cd. B. Co!grave, p, 76. 

* Ibid,, pp, 283-4* * Ibid., 


^ Ibid., p. 110. 
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Carlisle, and visiting members of the king’s household on 
their isolated estates. Aidan had travelled still more widely a 
generation before. But, unlike Aidan, Guthbert moved over 
the country at the head of a retinue appropriate to his rank, and 
he was praised for maintaining a bishop’s dignity.* 

There can be no doubt that the attitude of each local king 
determined the date at which Christianity reached his people. 
But except for brief intervals, England south of the Humber 
formed a primitive kind of confederacy under a common over- 
lord, and too little attention has been given to the influence 
of this overlordship on the progress of the conversion. The 
influence might well be adverse; the stagnation of the Kentish 
mission in the later years of Archbishop Lamrentius is due in 
part to the dubious attitude of Raedwald, the new overlojrd of 
the southern English. But the relationship between lord and 
man required that an under-king should visit his overlord’s 
court, and the visits of under-kings to overlords like Edwin and 
Oswald must have carried some elementary knowledge of the 
new religion into regions which no missionary had yet explored. 
Intercourse of this kind helps to explain the remarkable fact that 
at the middle of the seventh century men sprung from kingdoms 
as yet newly converted or wholly heathen were qualified for the 
highest ecclesiastical office. The West Saxon Deusdedit was 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury twenty years after the 
coming of Birinus, and Sussex remained heathen for a genera- 
tion after 655, when the South Saxon Damian was consecrated 
bishop of Rochester. The examples of Damian and Deusdedit 
show that Bede and his successors, in treating the expansion 
of English Christianity as the gradual winning of kingdom after 
kingdom, have only told part of a complex story. 

The concentration of the protagonists at Whitby on causes of 
division within the church can easily be allowed to obscure the 
fact that England was still not wholly Christian. There was no 
serio\is danger of any general relapse into heathenism. Apart 
fi^om Sussex, where a heathen folk was incuriously watching a 
little community of Irish monks at Bosham, every English 
kingdom now contained the seat of a bishopric. In East Anglia, 
Northumbria, and Wessex Christianity had been established 
at court and preached in the country for at least a generation, 
and the continuity dT the church in Kent had never bear 

* HhcL, p. ltd. 
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completely broken since Augustine’s time. But it is significant 
that between 670 and 690 Archbishop Theodorcfound it neces- 
sary to appoint penances for those who sacrificed to devils, fore- 
told the future with their aid, ate food that had been offered 
in sacrifice, or burned grain after a man was dead for the well- 
being of the living and of the house. It is still more significant 
that he was asked for his ruling whether altars might be hallowed 
or masses said in churches where heathen were buried, for th^ 
fact that such a question could be put indicates the survival oi^ 
heathenism among the higher orders of society. It is also clear 
that this survival was not merely the result of conservatism in 
remote parts. In Kent itself, a generation after King Eorcen- 
berht had ordered his people to destroy their idols, the laws of 
Wihtred contain provisions against offerings to devils. There 
is no doubt that Christianity was the dominant religion through- 
out England in 664. But it is equally certain that the older 
belieft of the English people, though driven underground, were 
still alive. 
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Note on the Date of the Synod of Streoneshalh 

The synod of Streoneshalh is placed by Bede in the year 664, that 
is in the year running from September 663 to September 664. To 
determine the part of the year in which the synod met it is necessary 
to consider Bede’s chronology for the pontificate of Archbishop 
Deusdedit of Canterbury. According to Bede, Archbishop Honorius 
died on^30 September 653, that is 652 according to modem reckon- 
ing. His sec was vacant for a year and six months. Deusdedit was 
consecrated on 26 March in a year which can only be 654. Bede 
states in one place that he died on 14 July in a year marked by an 
eclipse which is known to have occurred on 1 May 664, by the 
pestilence which broke out not long after the synod, and by the 
secession of Bishop Golman fivm Lindisfame. The last three events 
can all be assigned to the year September 663-Septcmber 664. But 
in another place, the accepted text of the Historia Ecclesiastica states 
that Deusdedit sat at Canterbury for 9 years 4 months and 2 days, 
which will place his death on 28 July 663, that is before the year 664 
can have been considered to begin on Bede’s system of computation. 
The discrepancy as to the day of his death cannot be reconciled. 
But the Moore manuscript of the Historia Ecclesiastica when recording 
the length of his duration originally read menses att, not menses tut, 
and this reading is supported by at least two other manuscripts of 
good authority. The acceptance of this reading will place the date of 
Deusdedit’s death on 28 October 663, which Bede would regard as 
falling within the Year of Grace 664. As Deusdedit is known to have 
died soon after the conclusion of the synod, its meeting should 
probably be assigned to the end of September or the beginning of 
October 663. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THEODORE TO 
BONIFACE 

T he five years following the council of Whitby form 
the most critical period in the history of the Anglo-Sax(^ 
church. Its ultimate unity had been made possible by Kiiffi 
Oswiu’s decision. But the men who were to realize this idem 
were as yet untried in responsible positions, and for the momeni 
the mere continuance of organized Christianity in England was , 
uncertain. At the very time of the council England, like much ' 
of western Europe, was being swept by a pestilence, which 
removed many leaders of the clergy, depopulated whole monas- 
teries, and produced a widespread reversion to heathenism. 
The East Saxons, whose bishop Cedd died in the plague, 
relapsed in a general panic. Individual bishops like Jaruman of 
Mercia laboured outside their own dioceses to prevent apo- 
stasy, and although few monastic communities seem to have 
escaped the plague, most of them survived it. But the whole 
organization of the church in England was rapidly disintegrat- 
ing in these years; it was becoming difficult to maintain an 
ordered succession of bishops, and the see of Canterbury itself 
was vacant 

Archbishop Deusdedit, who had sat at Canterbury since the 
spring of 654, had been overshadowed by stronger men in other 
sees. But the tradition of Augustine always prevented Canter- 
bury from becoming a mere local diocese, and Oswiu, king of 
Northumbria, was associated with Egbert, king of Kent, in the 
task of finding a new archbishop. In 667 the two kings, in 
accordance with the choice and consent of the church of the 
English people, selected Wighard, a priest of the late arch- 
Imhop’sfamilia, for this office. His first duty was to be the con- 
secration of new bishops to vacant secs, and it was probably to 
prevent any future question as to his authority that he was sent 
to Rome for consecration by the pope himself. He was able to 
present his credentials to the pope, but died of the plague 
immediately afterwards with nearly all his companions. At 
the moment the papacy was passing through a time of grave 
depression; Pope VitaUan had recently been made to feel his 
subjecti<m to the Eastern Emperor, and policy as well as the 
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necessities of the English church indicated that the pope should 
himself provide an archbishop for the English. He first ap- 
proached Hadrian, a learned monk of Afiican origin who was 
abbot of a monastery near Naples. Feeling himself unworthy 
of this ofiice, Hadrian proposed in his place a monk of greater 
age, named Andrew, belonging to a neighbouring house. 
Andrew’s ill health prevented him from undertaking a bishop’s 
duties, and in his stead Hadrian presented to the pope another 
monk of his acquaintance named Theodore, a native of Tarsus, 
sixty-six years of age, then living in Rome with a great 
reputation as a scholar, philosopher, and divine. 

This remarkable nomination proved to be the prelude to a 
new period in the history of the Anglo-Saxon church, but at the 
time the pope naturally doubted its wisdom. Theodore had 
acquired his learning in the East, in an age when bitter theo- 
logical controversies were separating the eastern from the 
western churches. He was a monk of eastern tonsure, and the 
discipline with which he was familiar differed in character, as 
in origin, from the monastic life of the West. Superficially 
there can have been little to suggest that this aged scholar from 
Asia Minor was fitted for the task of restoring Roman order in 
a distracted northern church, and the success of his rule in 
England was pardy due to the conditions which the pope 
attached to his appointment. Abbot Hadrian, who knew 
the routes across Gaul, and could provide an escort from the 
men on his own property, was required to accompany Theodore 
to England, and to instruct him in Catholic doctrine, so that he 
should not introduce any Greek perversities into the teaching 
of his church. In the event, Hadrian remained with Theodore 
in England, accompanied him on his first visitation of his pro- 
vince, and afterwards, as abbot of the monastery of St. Peter 
and St. Paul outside Canterbury, worked beside him as a 
teacher. Theodore owed the completeness of his achieve- 
ment in England to the constant support of a man at least 
his equal in learning, who was insistent, like himself, on the 
adoption of Roman usage and the recognition of Roman 
authority. 

Towards the close of 667 Theodore was ordained subdeacon. 
On b6 March 668, when he had substituted the Roman for the 
eastern tonsure, he was consecrated archbishop by the pope. 
On 27 May he bqgan his journey to Britain, accompanied by 
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Abbot Hadrian and by Benedict Biscop, a friend of Wilfrid of 
Ripon and a leader of the Roman party in the ‘Northumbrian 
chtu'ch, who had been studying the monastic life at Lerins, 
its Mediterranean centre. The travellers became separated in 
Gaul. Hadrian was detained for a time by Ebroin, mayor of the 
palace in Neustria, who suspected him of being an agent of the 
emperor, sent to work in Britain ajgainst Frankish interest^. 
Theodore was allowed to live with Agilbert, bishop of Pari^ 
who was one of Ebroin’s partisans. It was clearly from Agilber^ 
that Theodore derived the intimate knowledge of English con- 
ditions with which he entered on the government of his 
province. After a long delay he was enabled to continue his ' 
journey by the intervention of Egbert, king of Kent, whose 
reeve brought him with Ebroin’s leave to Quentavic at the 
mouth of the Canche. After a short illness he crossed to Kent, 
and reached his church of Canterbury on 27 May 669, a year 
after his departure from Rome. 

His first undertaking was a visitation of his province, in 
which he enjoined the clergy to adopt the Roman Easter- 
reckoning and observe a canonical method of life. Before the 
end of the year he had begun the task of establishing a regular 
diocesan episcopate in England. At the time of his visitation 
there was no bishop in Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, or at 
Rochester. The only bishop in ofiSce between the Humber and 
the Channel was Wine, the successor of Agilbert as bishop of 
the West Saxons. He had recently abandoned his see after a 
dispute with King Cenwalh, and bought the bishopric of London 
from Wulfhere, king of Mercia. North of the Humber Wilfrid, 
with his seat at Ripon, was acting as bishop in western Deira, 
and Ceadda was ruling the rest of the Northumbrian diocese 
from York. On his first visitation Theodore took exception to 
Ceadda’s orders, and removed him from York, where he was 
succeeded by Wilfiid, who now became bishop of all Northum- 
bria. Out of respect for Ceadda’s humility Theodore supplied 
whatever defect existed in his orders, and soon afterwards sent 
him as bishop to the Mercians, among whom he fixed his seat 
at Lichfield. Within the year Theodore had atablished 
bishops at Rochester and Oimwich, and in 670, at the request 
of the king and people of Wessex, he consecrated Leuthere, 
nephew of Agilbot, to the see of Winchester. By the autumn 
of 672 ecdesiastical (nder was so far restored in England that 
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Theodore could summon a general council of the whole English 
church. 

This assembly, which met at Hertford on 26 September 672, 
did not include the whole English episcopate. Only four of 
Theodore’s suffragans appeared in person. If the simoniacal 
Wine of London received a summons, he ignored it. Wilfrid 
of York was content to send proctors. The strength of the coun- 
cil lay in the ‘many masters of the church’, who, as Bede says, 
knew and loved the canonical decrees of the fathers. The 
canons proposed by Theodore secured the individual bishop 
against the invasion of his diocese by other bishops, empowered 
him to check the migration of his clergy, and ruled that his 
precedence should be determined by the date of his consecra- 
tion. Monks were forbidden to leave their monasteries without 
their abbot’s licence, and bishops were forbidden to trouble 
monasteries or take away their possessions. The method of 
determining Easter was defined, and it was agreed that a synod 
should be held each year on i August at a place called Clofeshoh, 
which has not yet been identified. The problems raised by 
the institution of Christian marriage among a half-converted 
people were covered by a canon forbidding incest, the abandon- 
ment of wives for any cause except adultery, and the remarriage 
of those who had so ofiended. On all these canons there seems 
to have been agreement, but a proposal that the number of 
bishops should be increased as the number of converts grew was 
postponed for future discussion. Collectively these canons, 
each of which was derived from older sources, amoxmt to little 
more than an assertion of the elementary principles necessary 
to any regular system of ecclesiastical administration. They 
have a more general importance because they were put out 
by a body which represented the entire church of the English 
peoples. For nearly seventy years, from the arrival of Theodore 
to the elevation of the see of York into an archbishopric in 735, 
the whole English church acknowledged a single archbishop 
and was capable of united action. The synod of Hertford was 
the first occasion on which that unity found practical expression. 
It is easy to exaggerate the political influence of an ecclesiastical 
council on a people by no means wholly Christian, but the 
synod of 672 can fairly be regarded as marking a definite stage 
in the process which wore down the separatism cf the different 
Engli^ kii^doms. 
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By its reserve on the question of creating new dioceses the 
council of Hertford laid a direct responsibility on the arch- 
bishop. Of the seven English sees existing in 672 Canterbury 
and Rochester were small, London was only of moderate 
extent, and Dunwich, although it could be divided with profit, 
was not beyond the energy of a single bishop. But the secs of 
Winchester, Lichfield, and York represented three large and 
composite kingdoms, and the question of their division was 
urgent. The political disunion of England gave Theodore no>^ 
opportunity of dealing with the problem as a whole. He was . 
compelled to wait on events, and his success was naturally ^ 
incomplete. There is no evidence that he ever attempted to 
divide the see of Winchester. In the latter part of his life con- 
ditions were unfavourable for the endowment of a second 
bishopric in western Wessex, and he was the friend of Hseddi, 
who succeeded Leuthere at Winchester in 676. He provided 
for the division of the East Anglian see by supplying its aged 
bishop with two coadjutors, each of whom afterwards became 
bishop of an independent diocese, one sitting at Dunwich and 
the other at North Elmham in Norfolk. In regard to the graver 
problem of the great Mercian diocese Theodore’s action was 
more decisive. Lindsey, which had formed part of the original 
diocese of Lichfield, was conquered by Ecgfrith of Northumbria 
soon after 671, and came under the authority of the bishop of 
York. In 677, when Theodore was at last able to divide the 
Northumbrian see, he formed Lindsey into a separate diocese, 
which survived the reconquest of this region by ^thelred of 
Mercia in 678. Before 680 Theodore had created the diocese 
of Worcester for the Hwicce of the Severn valley, and that of 
Hereford for their western neighbours the Magonsaetan. There 
are also traces of an attempt, which cannot be precisely dated, 
to fotmd new bishoprics in the southern provinces of the Mercian 
kingdom. The series of bishops of Leicester, serving the Middle 
Anglian dependencies of Mercia, begins in Theodore’s time,* 
although the see was not permanently established until 737. 
Bede refers incidentally to a certain iEtla who became bishop 
Dorchester on Thames in this period,* and his appointment 

* Coundbf iii, i28--g. The position of Leicester as the see of the Middle Angles is 
well brought out by two documents issued in the Council of Clofcshoh on 12 
October 803. One describes bishop Werenberht as Meditanorm [jiV] Anglorm 
ipisadfus^ the other as JLegorensis cwitatis ^iscopus. CS, 309, 31a* 

» H£. iv, 23* 
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probably represents the temporary provision of a bishop for the 
West Saxon lands beneath the Ghiltem range, which the Mercian 
kings had recently conquered. Theodore was plainly unable 
to complete the ecclesiastical organization which he had 
designed for the Mercian provinces, but the creation of three 
permanent sees in this region remains a notable achievement. 

Theodore’s opportunism is most clearly seen in his dealing 
with the Northumbrian situation, which led directly to the first 
appeal by an English ecclesiastic to the see of Rome. Between 
669 and 677 Wilfrid ruled the whole Northumbrian church.’ 
He became in these years an outstanding figure in the secular 
as well as the ecclesiastical life of the North. The heads of 
innumerable monasteries placed themselves under his protec- 
tion or made him the heir of their possessions; he acquired 
many great estates, and his household became a school where 
young nobles received their military education. He was the 
spiritual director of the Northumbrian queen ^thelthryth, and 
obtained from her a site at Hexham on which he founded a 
great monastery. His fall fix>m power was an indirect result of 
his relationship with the queen, for he incurred the ill will of 
King Ecgfrith, her husband, by encouraging her desire for the 
religious life. After her departure firom the world into the 
monastery of Goldingham Ecgfnth married a second wife who 
became Wilfnd’s bitter enemy, and excited her husband to 
jealousy of his wealth, the number of his monasteries, and the 
magnificence of his military following. The exact course of 
events is obscure at this point, but Wilfiid was ultimately 
deprived of his bishopric and his property and expelled fiiom 
Northumbria. Theodore, with whom the interest of the North- 
umbrian church outweighed the claims of eccledastical order, 
accepted the king’s decision, visited the north, and proceeded 
to the division of Wilfrid’s see. Before the end of 677 he had 
consecrated three bishops in Wilfiid’s place. A monk firom 
Whitby, named Bosa, was ordained bishop of Deira. His seat 
was placed in Wilfrid’s principal church of York, where he 
established a communal way of life and a continuous routine of 
service for his clergy.* Eata, prior of Lindisfame, Guthbert’s 

' On the chrondogy of Wilfrid’s life after 66g, file drcumstances of bis appeals 
to Rome, and his position in England at different periods, a general reference may 
be made to the chapter on St. Wilfrid and the church of ^pon in m Chrono- 

logy and Histoiy by R. L. Poole, pp. 56-81. 

* AlcttiQ, Do Sanetis Eberaemsis EccUsiat, Monumenta Alcuiniana, pp. 107-8. 
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friend and teacher, was ordained bishop of Bemicia, with the 
choice of a seat in Lindisfame or in Wilfiid’j^ monastery of 
Hexham. The third see was created for the unstable Northum- 
brian province of Lindsey. 

Between February and September 677 Wilfrid left England 
to state his case before the pope. He moved southward very 
slowly. He was driven by a storm on to the Frisian coast, arid 
spent the winter of 677 in preaching to the heathen of thht 
region, an episode which marks the begimiing of Engli* 
missionary enterprise in the Netherlands. Resuming his journey 
in the following spring, he stayed for a time with Dagobert II', 
king of the Austrasian Franks, and then with Perctarit, king of 
the Lombards. It is probable that he spent the greater part of 
the year 678 with the two kings. On reaching Rome, he found 
Pope Agatho acquainted with the matter in dispute by letters 
from Theodore, and in October 679 a council of fifty-three 
bishops met at the Lateran for its settlement. Its decision was 
that Wilfrid should be restored to his see, that the bishops who 
had replaced him should be removed, and that with the advice 
of a local council he should choose others in their place, whom 
Archbishop Theodore should consecrate. The council seems, 
in fact, to have aimed at a compromise, restoring Wilfrid to his 
seat in York, but approving Theodore’s policy of dividing the 
Northumbrian see. It avoided blaming Theodore for acquies- 
cing in Wilfrid’s expulsion, but it was clearly of the opinion that 
WUfiid had been treated harshly. It is significant that in 
addition to a copy of the council’s decision he received from the 
pope a separate privilege, confirming him in the possession of 
his monasteries at Hexham and Ripon, of which the former had 
been offered as an alternative seat to the new bishop of the 
Bemicians. 

Wilfrid’s case formed only part of the English business which 
came before the council of October 679. An isolated record of 
another session ci the same council 8ho\\^ that the general 
state of the English church was also under consideration. 
According to this document a dispute which only papal author- 
ity could appease had arisen between Archbishop Theodore 
and the bishops of his province. The dispute was probably 
connected with TTheodore’s policy of increasing the English 
q>iscopate, for the council appears to have decreed that twelve 
Mshqps, including the archbishop of Canterbury, were suffid- 
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ent for the English province. No later forger is likely to have 
made a Roman council depart so widely as this from the 
Gregorian constitution of the English church; and although the 
only known account of these proceedings is very corrupt, 
it has probably preserved a genuine record of a decision 
actually taken at Rome in the autumn of 679. It certainly 
agrees with what is known of the condition of the English 
church in that year. There seem to have been precisely twelve 
bishops in England at this time, and the dispute wMch had 
arisen over the division of the Northumbrian see is likely to 
have predisposed the council against any advance beyond this 
number. There is no other evidence of a general disagreement 
between Theodore and his bishops, but some years previously 
Theodore had deposed Bishop Wynfrith of Lichfield for an act 
of disobedience which may well have been a symptom of wider 
opposition to the archbishop’s policy. There were innumer- 
able occasions of fnction in the reorganization of a national 
church. 

Meanwhile, the policy of the Eastern Emperor had led to the 
summoning of the second ecclesiastical council known to have 
been held in England under Theodore’s primacy. In 678 the 
Emperor Constantine Fogonatus, wishing to obtain the decision 
of a general council against the Monothelite heresy, had asked 
Pope Bonus to send representatives from his church to Con- 
stantinople. The death of Bonus left the responsibility of action 
to his successor Agatho, who made plans for convening a 
council of bishops in Rome, and in ^e meantime obtained 
declarations of catholic orthodoxy from other churches. In 
England this declaration was made by a council held at Hat- 
field on 17 September 679, under the presidency of Theodore, 
who alone among western ecclesiastics had seoi the whole 
course of the Monothelite controversy in the East. The Roman 
council met on 27 March 680, and Bishop Wilfrid, who had 
remained in Rome for the meeting, attested its confession of 
faith as bishop of York and legate of the synod of Britain — a 
style which seems to imply an unrecorded commission firom the 
Council of Hatfield. The controversies which troubled the 
English church did not affect its dogmatic unity. 

On Wilfrid’s return to England in the summer of 680 he 
brought his case before a Northumbrian council, producing an 
authenticated copy of the judgement dT the Roman synod in his 
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favour, and apparently the papal bull confirming Ripon and 
Hexham to him. But the council showed no respect to Wilfrid 
or his documents, and went to the length of ordering his 
arrest. After an imprisonment which may have lasted for as 
long as nine months, he left Northumbria, spent some uneasy 
weeks in Middle Anglia and Wessex, and at last found refuge 
with iEthelwalh, the Christian king of the heathen Soul^ 
Saxons. Within the next five years Wilfrid and a band ^f 
followers had converted the South Saxons, and Wilfrid ha^ 
received firom their king the estate at Selsey, which afterwardi 
became the seat of the South Saxon bishopric. Towards the 
close of this period iEthelwalh was killed by the West Saxon' 
exile Caedwalla. Wilfiid thereupon attached himself to Caed- 
walla, and on his conquest of the Isle of Wight in 686 received a 
quarter of the whole island from him. Its inhabitants were still 
heathen, but before Wilfrid could undertake their conversion it 
became possible for him to return to Northumbria, and he en- 
trusted his property in the island, and the responsibilities 
which it carried, to Beomwine, his sister’s son. In less than a 
generation the last of the heathen English tribes had accepted 
Christianity. 

There is no sign that Theodore had intervened between 
Wilfiid and his enemies at the Northumbrian council of 680. 
The papal judgement in Wilfrid’s favour could not be carried 
out against the king’s will. Ecclesiastical penalties could not 
wisely be invoked against a king who was the only protector of 
the northern church, and EcgfHth remained implacable until 
his death. In this situation, Theodore used Wilfrid’s expulsion 
as an opportunity for a further division of the Northumbrian 
sees. He foimded a new bishopric at Abo'com for the Piets 
who were Ecgfnth’s subjects, placed a second Bemician bishop 
in Wilfrid’s church of Hexham, and translated the bishop of 
lindsey, recently expelled from his see by the king of Mercia, 
to Wilfrid’s original diocese of Ripon. These changes were 
adequate as an immediate solution of the problem caused by 
Wilffid’s exile, and they were accepted by the whole Northum- 
brian church. On the other hand, Theodore, whom the Roman 
church had sent to Britain, carmot have been content with a 
settlement which involved the rejection of papal mandates; 
and his conduct shows that he sought the opportunity for a 
compromise which would at least bring back Wil^d honourably 
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into the north. The death of King Ecgfnth in 685 removed the 
most obdurate of Wilfrid’s enemies, and in 686 Theodore and 
Wilfrid were reconciled at London in the presence of a company 
of bishops. 

To Theodore the reconciliation was part of a general pre- 
paration for approaching death. He expressed sorrow for 
yielding to the Idngs who had deprived Wilind of his possessions, 
and, if Wilfrid’s biographer can be trusted, proposed him to the 
assembled bishops as his own successor. Wilfrid, referring this 
proposal to a larger council, only asked that Theodore should 
announce the reconciliation to his friends and request them to 
restore some part of the property of which they had imjustly 
deprived him. Theodore thereupon wrote letters to Aldfiith, 
the new king of Northumbria, to Aldfiith’s sister, the abbess 
of Whitby, and to King .£thelred of Mercia, asking them to 
make peace with Wilfrid as he himself had done. Before the 
end of 686 Wilfrid had returned to Northumbria. But the 
ecclesiastical settlement of 680 was not affected by his arrival. 
Bosa seems to have remained bishop of York from his appoint- 
ment in 677 until his death in 705. St. Cuthbert, appointed 
bishop of Hexham in 684, had exchanged sees with his friend 
Eata of Lindisfame, and continued to be bishop of the latter dio- 
cese until he retired from the world in 687. The see of Hexham 
had been vacated by Eata’s death shortly before Wilfrid’s 
return, but Bede states that Eata was succeeded at once by 
John, commonly called John of Beverley, who remained at 
Hexham until he was translated to York in 705. On the other 
hand, so far as can be seen, Ripon, Wilfrid’s original church, 
was without a ruler at the moment’ and he resided there as 
bishop for the next five years, governing the see of Lindisfame 
as a mere administrator when it was left vacant by St. Cuth- 
bert’s death in March 687. Superficially the Northumbrian 
church was at peau^e when Archbishop Theodore died on 
19 September 690. 

He lives in history as a great ecclesiastical statesman, who 
gave unity and organization to a distracted church. Historians 
have always emphasized the importance of his practical 
achievements — the councils which he held and the bishoprics 
which he founded. But the men of the next generation honoured 
him also as a legist, who could show the bearing of both Gredc 

> On the idtuation at Ripon lee Fool^ Stuiutin Ckmobty"<d 
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and Roman practice on English problems.* He himself was not 
an author, nor save in the most general sense a* legislator, but 
the routine of his office made him a judge. Soon after his 
death his disciples made collections of the penances which he 
had appointed for offences against morality, for heresy, heathen 
observances, and behaviour of a sort forbidden to Christians. 
Through their work his decisions, themselves affected 
earlier Irish custom, came to influence the whole penitentiad 
system of the West, and in particular that of the churches 
established m Germany by English missionaries of the next, 
generation. In England they formed the basis of a penitential ^ 
order which sunived the Norman Conquest. 

The latter part of the work commonly known as Theodore’s 
Poenitentiale is a separate collection of canons, primarily relating 
to the internal order of the church, but often impinging on the 
sphere of secular law.* The ecclesiastical canons, though a 
fundamental authority for the state of the church in Theodore’s 
day, have less general interest than the sentences in which he 
tries to bring the religious conception of marriage into relation 
with the life of his people. He was compelled to admit a variety 
of causes which might lead to the dissolution of a marriage, and 
he was by no means rigid in regard to the circumsmnees under 
which one or other party might marry again. He allowed 
remarriage after five years to a husband or wife whose partner 
had been carried off into hopeless captivity. Contradictory 
opinions are attributed to him on the question whether 
the return of the captive should dissolve the second marriage, 
and there is a note of uncertainty in his definition of the 
conditions under which a husband or wife whose partner 
entered religion should be free to marry again. But he was 
unequivocal in allowing remarriage to a man whose wife, de- 
spising him, and refusing reconciliation, abandoned him for five 
years. He only imposed a year’s delay on a woman, not pre- 
viously married, whose husband had been condemned to penal 
slavery. The whole tenor of his canons shows his anxiety that a 
moral life should not be made impossible for those whose 
marriages were broken by disaster. He had ffie humanity of a 

’ The test printed in Councils, iii. 173-304 under the title PomUntial* Theodori 
contain* virtually all ^ matter which represent a genuine traditiem of Theodore** 
judgemoit* and t e a ching . The history of it* transmi*tion i* extremely complicated. 
The cottdudon* whidi teem best established are lummarued F. de Zulueta, 
EJHJU xhr. £43-7. » CnmeUs, iiL 190-903. 
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man who had known many countries and the customs of many 
churches. 

Theodore found no early biographer, and there are many 
aspects of his work to which no ancient writer draws attention. 
It is, for example, unlikely to be through chance that the 
oldest English charters of which the authenticity is beyond 
question come from the time when Theodore was reorganizing 
the English church. The solemn charter of pre-Conquest 
England is derived from the private charter of the later Roman 
empire.* The members of Augustine’s mission were no doubt 
frmiliar with documents of this type, and various medieval 
manuscripts have preserved a small group of charters purport- 
ing to record gifts % ^thelberht or Eadb^d of Kent to churches 
of Augustine’s foundation. But the formulas in which these 
instruments are drafted are of a Frankish, not a Ronoan type, 
and although there are indications that some of them may have 
been based on records in a Merovingian script, each of them 
shows features which must have been inserted at a later time.* 
In any case, there is no evidence for the use of the charter in 
England during the fifty years between Laurentius and Theo- 
dore, and the permanent introduction of the written instrument 
as a means of recording a grant of land can reasonably be 
attributed to Theodore and his companions. Few records of 
any kind have survived from the first ten years of Theodore’s 
archiepiscopate; but the oldest English charts preserved in a 
contemporary text is dated in May 679,* and it supports the 
authenticity of several slightly earlier documents expressed in 
similar formulas, but only known through later copies. By the 
date of Theodore’s death the practice of confirming gifts by 
charter was spreading somewhat rapidly among the southern 
English rulers. At the end of the seventh century a long series 
of such documents was evidence of the permanence which 
Theodore’s rule had given to English ecclesiastical institutions. 

Theodore’s death was followed by a long vacancy in his see. 
Nothing more is heard of his proposal that Wilfrid should 
succeed him, but it can hardly have been rejected without 

* As was established condusively by W. H. Stevenson^ E.H,R» xxix. 695. 

* These charters are discussed by Margaret Deanesly in Trans, i?* Hist Soe, 
xxui. 53--68, It is perhaps most probable that the records on which they were 
founded were not charters in the precise sense of the word, but notices of gifts 
entered in gospel-books or other volumes. 

^ 45; Facsimiles qfAncmt Charters in the British Museum, i. S. 
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reference to a synod, and consequent delay. It was not until 
1 July 692 that the vacancy at Canterbury wm filled by the 
choice of Berhtwald, abbot of Rcculver. For reasons which are 
unknown he sought consecration in Gaul and received it a year 
after his election from the archbishop of Lyons. Berhtwald was 
in no sense comparable to his great predecessor, but he main- 
tained the authority of his see and increased the number of his 
suffragan bishops. The series of bishops of Selsey begins in Ins 
time, and in 705 he consecrated Aldhelm, abbot of Malme^ 
bury, to a see established at Sherborne for Wessex beyond 
Selwood. In Kent he was associated with a king who was preA 
pared to grant remarkable privileges to ecclesiastical institu-' 
tions. The laws of King Wihtred, issued apparently in 695, 
grant complete freedom from taxation to the church; and in a 
later Kentish council the monasteries founded by the king or 
his ancestors are declared fi*ee from secular lordship, so that 
each community may henceforward choose its own head, sub- 
ject only to the bishop’s consent. But the most remarkable proof 
of Berhtwald’s influence and authority is given by a letter 
addressed to him by Waldhere, bishop of London, in 704 or 705.* 
The bishop states that he has been invited to a council shortly 
to be held at Brentford for the settlement of disputes between 
the kings of Essex and the king of Wessex, in which ecclesiastical 
persons are involved. His presence is needed because the kings 
have promised to observe whatever form of agreement he and 
the West Saxon bishop may devise. But he cannot go to the 
council without the archbishop’s leave, because in a synod of 
the previous year it had been agreed that there should be no 
intercourse with the West Saxons until they had obeyed the 
archbishop’s decree touching the consecration of bishops — a. 
clear reference to the long-delayed division of the West Saxon 
diocese. He promises to do whatever the archbishop may 
order in regard to this meeting, and he adds that he has recently 
refused the invitation of Cenred, king of Mercia, to a council 
summoned to deal with the ‘reconciliation’ of a certain .<Elf- 
thryth because he did not know the archbishop’s mind in the 
matter. This document, which is the first letter known to have 
been written by one Englishman to another, gives a curious 
illustration of the confused relations of the southern English 
kings at a moment when they had no common overlord. It 
• CS. 115; Pmsimiks ^ Angb-^axm Qmkrs m th$ British Mustm, L 5. 
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shows the influence which a bishop might exert as a mediator 
at such a time, and the respect of the lay world for the bishop’s 
office. But the letter is even more important as evidence of 
the strength of the tradition which Theodore had established. 
The idea of a centralized church had siuvived a dangerous 
vacancy in the see of Canterbmy. 

For ten years after Berhtwald’s election the complete 
realization of this idea was prevented by the attitude of Bishop 
Wilfrid. He had never reconciled himself to the position which 
he had accepted in 686, and during the vacancy of the see of 
Canterbury he raised again his claim to the whole Northum- 
brian diocese. King Aldftith was insistent that he should 
observe Theodore’s settlement of the Northumbrian church, 
and expelled him from Northumbria in 6gi. For the next 
eleven years Wilfrid lived under the protection of .£thelred, 
king of Mercia, administering the whole Mercian diocese for a 
time, and then, apparently, confining himself to its Middle 
Anglian provinces. His position in Mercia was dignified; he 
founded many monasteries in that coimtry, and he was King 
^thelred’s friend. But he had not yet abandoned the hope of 
returning to Northumbria as bishop of York, and in 6gg or 700 
he brought his suit by proxy before Pope Sergius I. The pope 
referred the question to an English synod, and in 703 King 
Aldftith held a council at Austerfield, on the southern border of 
Northumbria, where Wilfrid opened his case to an assembly 
which included Archbishop Berhtwald and most of the bishops 
of his province. 

Only one account of the proceedings at Austerfield has sur- 
vived, and the course of events is far from clear. But it is cer- 
tain that Wilfiid’s claim was bitterly resented, and that an 
influential part of the council wished to bring about his ruin. 
His opponents were naturally exasperated by his persistence in 
asserting claims which if accepted would unseat every bishop in 
the north, and by his obvious contempt for the judgement an 
English council. An uneasy consciousness that he had a real 
case against them is unlikely to have moved them in his favour. 
After an angry debate, in which it was proposed that Wilfrid 
should be deprived all his property in Mercia as well as 
Northumbria, the council agreed to leave him in possession of 
Ripon, on the impossible condition that he should confine 
himsdf within the precincts of the monastery and lay aside the 
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office of a bishop. It was inevitable that he should appeal again 
to Rome; and after entrusting his interests to I^ng iBthelred 
of Mercia he set out with a small following, excommunicated 
by his Northumbrian enemies. According to one of his com- 
panions he travelled on foot firom the coast of northern Gaid to 
Rome, followed by messengers from Archbishop Berhtwald 
carrying letters of accusation against him. The pleading which 
followed extended over four months in the early part of 704, 
Wilfrid requested that effect should be given to Pope Agaffio’s^ 
decree restoring him to the see of York, or, at least, that Ripon \ 
and Hexham should be restored to him. To the charge of 
contumacy towards the archbishop and the council of Auster- 
field he replied that while reftising a preliminary demand for 
his unconditional submission, he had promised to accept any 
judgement which was in accordance with the canons and the 
decree of Pope Agatho. In view of this reply the synod 
declined to go farther with the case without fuller knowledge of 
what had happened at Austerfield. But after an adjournment 
certain members of the synod suddenly introduced the irrelevant 
circumstance that Wilftid had subscribed to the Roman con- 
fession of faith against the Monothelites in 680, and out of 
respect for his age and eminence the synod proceeded to a 
decision. On the technical ground that it could not decide the 
suit until Wilfrid’s accusers had appeared in person at Rome, it 
ordered Archbishop Berhtwald to hold a synod in England for 
its settlement, and enjoined the kings of Northumbria and 
Mercia to keep in mind the decrees which Pope Agatho and 
his successors had issued on Wilfrid’s behalf. It was a decision 
which settled nothing; but it safeguarded the archbishop’s 
authority, appeased Wilfrid, and opened the way to a compro- 
mise. Wilfrid was more than seventy years of age; he passed 
through a dangerous illness in the course of his return to England, 
and in the end he abandoned the dream of a restoration to the 
see of YorL King Aldfrith, with whom no compromise was 
possible, died in December 704, and within a year Wilfrid was 
restored to his churches of Ripon and Hexham by the judge- 
ment of a synod held by Archbishop Berhtwald near the river 
Nidd. After four years of peace he died in 709 in his Middle 
Anglian monastery of Oundle. 

Despite abundant information about Wilfrid’s career it is 
hard to form an impression of his penonality. His life was 
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written by Eddi, his chanter, who saw nothing but malice in 
opposition to his hero, and was capable of distorting facts in 
his honour. Bede, who was in sympathy with most of Wilfrid’s 
ideals, treats him with a curious detachment, and he was 
opposed by many persons whose motives are beyond criticism. 
He was certainly one of the greatest men of his generation. He 
combined the passion of an evangelist with a natural power of 
leadership, and he could move among the rulers of his day as 
one of their own kind. But his abilities were thwarted by his 
identification of his own interests with the cause of religious 
order, and for all his insistence on the universal authority of 
the Roman church he remained essentially an individualist. 
The ultimate significance of his work lies in the achievements 
which he claimed for himself at the council of Austerfield — 
the eradication of the Irish teaching about the reckoning of 
Easter and the shape of the tonsure, the introduction of a 
method of chanting in accordance with the practice of the 
primitive church, and the establishment of Ae rule of St. 
Benedict in England. 

It does not seem that Wilfrid ever raised the general question 
of the relation of the northern churches to the see of Canterbmy, 
and he should not be regarded as standing for the ecclesiastical 
independence of Northumbria. The organization of the 
Northumbrian church was still rudimentary in his time, and its 
development was delayed by the controversies to which he was 
a party. But the idea of a northern archbishopric was never 
forgotten, and its realization gradually became possible as men 
of a yoimger generation came into power. Early in 731 the 
death of Archbishop Berhtwald removed the last ecclesiastic of 
high rank who had known the time of confiision before the 
coming of Theodore. He was succeeded by Tatwine, a Mercian 
abbot, who died in the summer of 734. In the following year, 
probably before the consecration of Tatwine’s successor, 
Egbert, bishop of York, received an archbishop’s pallium from 
Pope Gregory III. The elevation of the see of York into an 
archbishopric destroyed the constitutional unity of the En^h 
church. In later centuries the ecclesiastical independence of the 
north increased Northumbrian sq>aratism, and formed a 
serious obstacle to the political unity of the English people. 
But the mai who secur^ independence fiir their church were 
not concerned with its politick consequences. To than, the 
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establishment of an archbishopric at York was a step towards an 
increase in the number of Northumbrian bishops. Egbert of 
York, who was known to realize the importance of this work, 
belonged to the Northumbrian royal fai^y, and might there- 
fore hope to overcome local resistance to the foundation of new 
sees. An archbishop’s pallium would give him power for this 
end over the whole Northumbrian church, and enable him tb 
found new dioceses without waiting for authorization from 
Rome. In the end, this policy failed. Northumbria fell intq 
political disorder, and endowments could not be found for the 
new sees. Archbishop Egbert was the most eminent English 
ecclesiastic of his generation; but his fame rests on his work for 
the instruction of the Northumbrian clergy, and in particular 
on the great school which he founded at York. 

After the creation of the see of Leicester in 737, the diocesan 
organization of the English church was unchanged for many 
years. Its development had been arrested in the north, where 
four dioceses covered all Northumbria.* But the southern 
province contained thirteen dioceses* which, with few ex- 
ceptions, were of moderate extent, and even in Northumbria 
episcopal supervinon was a reality. These dioceses had been 
founded under various influences, and there was no uniformity 
in the constitution of the bodies which surrounded the severed 
bishops in their cathedrals. At lindisfame and Hexham the 
bishop was the head of a monastery. At Canterbury Augustine 
had established a body of clergy who lived together but were 
unboimd by any monastic rule.* Traces of a similar constitution 
have been observed at Worcester* and Rochester.* The earliest 
description of the cathedral community at Winchester defines it 
as a group of priests, deacons, and clergy.* Even at Canterbury 

' Ripon had ceased to be a bishop’s seat on Wilfnd’s d^th. Thenceforward, 
York remained the only bishopric in Deira, Northumbria beyond Tees was divided 
between the bishoprics of Lindisfame and Hexham until approximately 731, when 
a new diocese was founded at Whithorn for the congregations which had recently 
come into being in the country afterwards known as Galloway (H.E. v. 03)* The 
succession of its bishops can be traced downwards into the ninth century. The see 
of Abercom, founded by Theodore for the Piets under Northumbrian overlordship, 
became extinct after the battle of Nechtanesmere. 

* Canterbury, Rochester, Selsey, Winchester, Sherborne, London, Leicester, 
Worcester, Hereford, Lichfield, Lindsey, Dunwich, Elmham. ’ Above, pp. 107-^. 

^ J. Armitage Robinson, St, Oswald and th$ Ckurek of WorcesUTt pp. 8^11. 

’ SeeR. A. L. Smith, lx. 28^-^. * In 858 BbhopSwithhun granted Fam- 
bam to King ^theibald of Wessex *cum consensu et licenda eiusdem ecclesiae con« 
gregatioois,hoccstpcesbiterisdiaconibusetomnicleroconsentientibus** CJS, 495. 
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the archbishop’s clci^ had abandoned the habit of co mmu nal 
residence by the early part of the ninth century, when it was 
reimposed by a reforming archbishop.^ In the tenth century the 
clergy attendant on the cathedrals of Worcester and Winchester 
had ceased to form a communal society and were replaced by 
monks. On the eve of the Norman Conquest most cathedral 
churches which were not dcfinitdy monastic seem to have been 
served by clergy who were maintmned out of a common revenue, 
but lived in separate houses. In most cases this system seems to 
represent the abandonment of communal life by a body of 
secular clergy rather than the secularization of a community 
which was originally monastic. 

In the age of Theodore and Bede the men who insisted on the 
foundation of new bishoprics were not concerned with mere 
matters of organization. The state of religion in any part of 
England depended on the activity of its bishop. Only a minority 
of the clergy ever rose to the priesthood, and the division of a 
diocese into parishes, each under the spiritual charge of its 
own priest, was still a remote ideal in the early eighth century. 
In Bede’s opinion preaching was the first duty of a bishop; and 
the ordination of priests was a means of bringing instruction 
and the sacraments to districts which the bishop himself could 
not reach. Even St. Cuthbert, whose desire was for a life of 
solitary meditation, entered on a course of incessant travel as 
soon as he had undertaken the office of a bishop. In the eighth 
century the bishop still took an important part in every stage of 
the process by which admission was gained into the Christian 
community. He was the principal instructor of candidates for 
baptism, he frequently administered that rite, and he alone 
could complete it by confirmation. A bishop’s infirmity meant 
that a whole generation might fail to obtain access to the sacra* 
ments d* the church. Bishop Daniel of Winchester, who had 
once been an exemplary bishop, became blind towards the 
close of his life, and the tradition of the multitude of children 
who had died without baptism in his time had passed to the 
Continent before the end of the century.® 

It was only by slow degrees that the rdigiom life of the English 
village community became centred upon a church served by a 

* Margaret Deanesly, ‘The Familia at Christchurch, Canterbury’; in 
Mediioal Histwy presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, pp, 1-13. 

* S* Bomfatii et Ldii Epistoke, ed. Tang^, p. 249. 
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resident priest. Already in the seventh century, the parish m a 
local imit appears in the earh’est life of St. Qithbert, which 
describes a vision seen by the saint as he was staying in a 
parrocMa called Osingadun belonging to the abbess of Whitby.* 
But the general establishment of a parochial system was 
impossible until kings and their companions had been persuaded 
to build and endow churches on theirestates, and the impulse ^o 
this work spread very gradually from the Wgher to the loww 
ranks of the nobility. The general evolution of the Old Englisn 
parish is represented in outline by the classification of churches 
recognized by late Old English law* — ^the ‘head minster’, or. 
cathedral, the ‘ordinary minster’, the lesser church with a' 
graveyard, and the ‘field chmch’. The head minster, in which 
a bishop had his seat, stands apart from all other churches. 
The ‘ordinary minster’ of this series is the ‘old minster’ of other 
texts, the matrix ecclesia of medieval documents. Most of these 
churches were royal or episcopal foundations, and traces of 
their original dignity oilen survived far into the middle ages. 
In many, perhaps in most cases, the lesser church arose within 
the origin^ parish of the matrix ecclesia, and the memory of its 
origin was often preserved by a pension from its priest to the 
rector of the parish from which its territory had been withdrawn. 
The field church, in its turn, arose for the benefit of a com- 
munity established on lands newly brought under cultivation. 
In its essential features the parochial system of the middle ages 
represents the gradual foundation of new churches within the 
territory dependent on the primitive minster. 

Hie word mynster is the Old English form of the Latin 
monastermn, and there is no doubt that many andent parish 
churches actually represent early monasteries which have dis- 
appeared without other trace. The missionary impulse was 
strong in early English monasticism, and the foundation of a 
monastery was a natural means of spreading Christianity among 
a backward people. There is definite evidence that the monas- 
tery of Breedon in Leicestershire was founded in order to bring 
teaching and baptism to the men of the surrounding country.* 
On the other hand, it should not be assumed that the descrip- 
tion of a community as a numasterium necessarily means that its 

' TwoLioa (if Saint Cuthbfft, ed. B. Colgrave^ p. 126; d. Rmm (f Ei^luk SbuBes, 
xvi. 462. 

* ^ out in the Lavn of .^tbelred II (wn, c. 3. t) and Cnut (1, c. 3. a). * CJl. 841, 
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members were monks. In the eighth century and even later 
the word was often applied to a church served by a group of 
clergy sharing a communal lifC) and it is through this usage 
that the greater parish church came to be described as a minster. 
So far as can be seen, the earliest English parishes were large 
districts served by clergy from a bishop’s familia, grouped 
round a central church. Such communities, which would cer- 
tainly have been described as monasteria by early writers, were 
in effect replicas of the cathedral bodies in which their members 
had been trained. No records of these communities have sur- 
vived, but Old English documents occasionally contain refer- 
ences to religious bodies, obviously of high antiquity, which do 
not seem to be monastic in any precise sense of that word. 
Some at least of them may well represent the clergy of primitive 
upland minsters. 

Despite the importance of the ancient ‘minster’, most parish 
churches of the early middle ages belonged to the Old English 
class of ‘lesser churches’. Normally, these churches had been 
founded, not by kings or bishops, but by lay noblemen. 
Throughout the Old English period the founder of such a 
church regarded it as his property, which would yield an 
income to him and his heirs. The origin of lay patronage in 
England lies in the custom which allowed the founder of a 
church to appoint its priest; and it was only by slow degrees 
that the priest came to acquire a body of rights which could 
be enforced against the lord who had appointed him. Even in 
the eleventh century, although the priest was secure against 
arbitrary dispossession, his economic position was unsatisfactory. 
By virtue of an agreement with his patron he was often subject 
to a payment amounting to a very considerable part of the 
income attached to his church. Four hundred years earlier his 
predecessor had supported life on the part which his lord 
allowed him in the offerings of newly converted parishioners, 
on the produce of whatever share in the village arable had 
been allotted to his church, and on a tithe which was purely a 
voluntary payment. The lord who had founded his church 
could do virtually whatever he pleased with it. He could bury 
his heathen kinsmen in it, remove it from one place to another, 
or even destroy it, though in that case Theodore enjoined that 
its timbers should be used for some other religious purpose.* 
* Haddan and Stubba. CimeUt, Si. igo. 
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The bishop’s right of institution, through which the parish 
priest ultimately secured economic independence, is not 
asserted in any English document earlier than the decrees of 
the council of Clofeshoh in 746.* 

Even at the end of the eighth century many Christian com- 
munities of long standing were still unprovided with any form 
of church. Archbishop Theodore had allowed priests |to 
say mass ‘in the field’. A century later the life of St. Willibald, 
written by a nun of West Saxon origin, represents it as ^ 
English custom that on the estates of many lords there was nb 
church, but only a cross raised on high for the daily service of 
prayer. The history of the standing cross in England is carried 
back to Theodore’s time by a sentence in his book of canons 
enjoining that when a church has been removed to another 
place a cross should be erected on the site of the vanished altar.* 
Within a century of Theodore’s arrival a succession of sculptors, 
working chiefly in Northumbria and northern Mercia, had 
produced a series of crosses decorated with sculptm*e of a 
quality unapproached elsewhere in Europe. Nothing definite 
is known about their teachers or the sources of their art, though 
there is reason to think that the vine-scroll which is the most 
distinctive of their many decorative motives came to them from 
Italy. In any case, their fertility in design and their mastery of 
the fantastic suggest that their work represents a sudden release 
of native artistic power which may have been assisted, but was 
never controlled, by motives supplied by foreign craftsmen. 
Naturally, they were more successful in design than in the 
representation of the human figure. Even so, the figure sculp- 
ture on their greatest works, the crosses of Bewcastle in Cumber- 
land and Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire,* though lapsing into 
crudities of detail, preserves an essential dignity, and an isolated 
fragment of their sculpture at Reculver is marked by almost 
classical poise and restraint. The conditions which produced 
their work are as obscure as its artisric antecedents.* Some of 
these crosses were certainly raised as memorials to the dead. A 
cross now at Durham, on which the vine-scroll appears in its 
simplest form, is generally believed to have marked the grave 
of Acca, bishop of Hexham, who died in 740. A much weathered 

* Haddan and Stubbs^ QntneUs, iiu $65* ’ Ibid. 190. 

* For a minute review of the evidence bearing on the date of thcic croisei lee 
G« BaJdwin Brown* Thi Arts in Early England^ v. 102-^17. 

* A. W. Qapham, B^lish Bomamsqut ArckiMun iht Conqmi, pp. 
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inscription seems to record that the Bewcastle cross com- 
memorated Alhfrith son of Oswiu and his wife Gyneburg, 
Penda’s daughter. But in view of the rarity of such inscriptions 
it is probable that most crosses of this period were intended to 
mark sites of worship on which not even a ‘field church’ had 
yet arisen. 

Few parish churches of the seventh or eighth century have 
left remains which can now be identified.* Only one — ^the 
church of Escombe by the middle Wear — still survives in its 
entirety. Its areal dimensions are smaU, but its height, and the 
strength of a chancel arch composed of vast through-stones, 
make it a work of austere dignity. At Corbridge on Tyne, an 
important seat of the early Northumbrian kings, the tower and 
nave of a large church wWch probably ranked as an ‘ordinary 
minster* belong to this period. Occasionally, as at Kirby 
Hill near Boroughbridge and Britford near Salisbury, decora- 
tion of an early type carries the foundation of a particular 
parish church back to the eighth or even the seventh century. 
More rarely, documentary evidence establishes a case for the 
high antiquity of a church with few distinctive features. In 
685 Berhtwald, nephew of .Sthelred king of Mercia, granted 
forty hides at Somerford Keynes near the upper Thames to 
Abbot Aldhelm for the support of the monks of Malmesbury.* 
The modem church of this place incorporates a megalitUc 
doorway surmounted by an arch cut out of a single stone and 
ornamented by narrow parallel mouldings. As Aldhelm is 
known to have been a builda: of churches, there is at least a 
presumption that this doorway represents a church built by 
his orders for the peasantry on his new estate. This pre- 
sumption in turn supports other evidence suggesting that the 
ruined chapel of Heysham near Morecambe, which was entered 
by a doorway of the same type, was built in the seventh or 
eighth century. Apart from these few examples, every church 
which can reasonably be referred to this period seems to have 
been built for men or women following a conununal if not a 
monastic life. Neither the fragments of Augustinian churches 
in Kent, the later work in the same tradition at Brixworth and 
Bradwell on Sea, the archaic porch and tower of Monkwear- 
mouth, nor the eighth-century friezes at Breedon in Leicester- 

• For there churchei tee A. H. Cla p ha m , op. cit. 

* Ct»S* 
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shire tell anything directly about the buildings around which 
the parochial organization of the English church was originally 
centred. 

Even in its most rudimentary form, this organization 
necessitated some permanent provision for the support (rf the 
parish church and its priest. An income derived from the 
voluntary offerings of primitive farmers was highly unstable, 
and at a very early date the priest was admitted into agricul- 
tural partnership with the village commvinity which he servra. 
The amount of his holding can only be inferred from laW 
evidence. In the parts of England where ancient arrangements 
were undisturbed by Danish settlement, and particularly iti 
Wessex and western Mercia, the glebe of an ordinary parish 
chmch seems as a rule to have approximated to two yardlands. 
On the other hand, the ancient ‘minsters* of this region, 
represented in the middle ages by the churches of large royal 
and episcopal manors, were usually endowed more generously. 
Few of them seem to have possessed less than an entire hide, 
and some possessed very considerable estates. It is probable 
that these ^fferences of endowment go back to a very remote 
period. The ordinary parish church — ^the ‘lesser church’ of 
pre-Conquest law — had never needed more than an endow- 
ment which would support a single priest. The ‘minster’ had 
originally been the church of a religious community. 

The fct document which enumerates the more general 
so\ux:es of ecclesiastical revenue is an ordinance of King Athel- 
stan,* commanding his officers to see that churches receive 
their plough-alms, cyric-sceat, and sawol-sceat — the church-scot 
and soul-scot of later documents. None of these payments 
was a novelty in Athelstan’s time, and the whole series may 
well go back to the seventh century. Soul-scot, indeed, may 
well represent a heathen custom turned to Christian uses. In 
the eleventh century the phrase could be used to cover all the 
property, whether land or chattels, which a testator devoted to 
religious purposes. ;In its primitive sense it meant a portion of 
the dead man’s goods offered for the welfare of his soul by his 
open grave to the priest of his parish church. There is a 
significant resemblance between such gifts made on such occa- 
sions and the grave-furniture which had once accompanied 

' I Athcbtan, e. 4. Tithe u alto mentiemed ia this ordinance^ but the king; doet 
aoi indicate i u deiunatioa. 
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heathen burials. The custom prevailed throughout England, 
and survived the middle ages themselves. The medieval mor- 
tuary or corpse-present, which usually consisted of the dead 
man’s second best chattel, was often rationalized as a payment 
for neglected tithes, but there is no doubt that it represented 
an attenuated form of the archaic soul-scot. 

Unlike soul-scot, which arose as a voluntary offering, plough- 
alms and church-scot were taxes imposed by higher authority. 
Plough-alms consisted merely of a penny paid within a fort- 
night after Easter in respect of each plough-team working in 
a parish. The burden of church-scot varied from place to place, 
but it was never negligible and it was sometimes extremely 
heavy. It first appears in Ine’s laws,* which provide that it 
shall be paid at Martinmas, and that a defaulter shall forfeit 
sixty shillings to the king and pay twelve times the sum origi- 
nally due from him. It was levied on all free men in proportion 
to the amount of each man’s holding, and like the tithe, with 
which it has sometimes been confused, it was a payment in 
kind. The church-scot from a holding generally consisted of a 
nrimber of measures of grain, it often included one or more 
hens, but money rarely entered into it. Old English terms of 
measmement are generally obscure, and it is not easy to trans- 
late ancient definitions of church-scot into modem quantities. 
In the eleventh century, church-scot in Worcestershire seems to 
have been levied at the rate of a horse-load of grain on the 
‘hide’,* the unit which represented the holding of a primitive 
peasant family. But Worcestershire was a county dominated 
by ancient churches, and it is unlikely that church-scot was 
often levied at so high a rate as this. In Northamptonshire at 
this date the church-scot of a large village might well amount to 
no more than a single quarter of wheat or rye. Long before the 
close of the Old English period, the incidence of this charge had 
plainly ceased to bear any close relation to agrarian facts. 

Although all free householders were subject to this payment, 
there were many parish chm-ches which never received it. In 
the tenth century it was reserved to the ‘old minsters’ which had 
been the churches of primitive parishes. Churches built at a 
later date within the limits of ^ese parishes had no claim to 

’ cc. 4, 61. 

* D-B-iiff. 174, 1756. Onthe'hide’asaunitoftenuKa&dasMttmeotieebdow. 
pp. 276, 637-9. ^ 
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church-scot from their own parishioners unless some agreement 
to this end had been made with the clergy ofrthe old minster. 
Traces of this custom often complicated the finance of a medieval 
parish. Before the Norman Conquest the church of Fawsley 
in Northamptonshire had received the church-scot from the 
two hundreds attached to the king’s manor in that place.* 
Henry I gave the church of Fawsley to Daventry priory, and in 
the fourteenth century it was still receiving church-scot frpm 
nine separate parishes in virtue of his gift. Like other ecclesias- 
tical revenues of high antiquity, church-scot was occasionally 
secularized. In the eleventh century the burgesses of Derby 
were paying twelve thraves of com, which obviously represented 
their church-scot, to the king each year at Michaelmas.* But 
exceptions like this do not affect the interest of the payment as 
the fundamental endowment of the ancient ‘minsters’ with which 
the English parochial system began. 

It was only by slow degrees that tithe came to replace church- 
scot as the financial basis of this system. In the seventh century 
the payment of tithe was a religious duty, incumbent as a 
matter of conscience on all Christians. But it was not yet 
enforced by secular penalties, and within limits, which were by 
no means rigid, a man was free to devote his tithe to whatever 
religious purpose attracted him. The maintenance of a priest 
was only one, and hardly the most important, of the objects 
to which tithe might be assigned. Theodore, whose canons are 
the earliest authority for the history of tithe in England, ruled 
that tithe could lawfully be given only to the poor, to pilgrims, 
and by laymen to their churches. Naturally, he regarded it as 
d^irable that a lord who built a church should assign at least 
a part of his tithe to the support of its priest. But he was clearly 
anxious that the multiplication of private churches should not 
lead to a complete diversion of tithe from other objects. He was 
careful to provide that, although tribute should be paid to 
the church according to the custom of the country, the poor 
must not suffer wrong in regard to tithes or any other matters.* 
Tithe, to him, was part of the general revenue of the whole 
church rather than a means of supporting the clergy of in- 
dividual parishes. 

Ihree centuries later, tithe had become a legal obligation, 

' Cott. MS. C 3 aad. D zii, f. 105. * D.B. i, f. sBo. 

^ CotmdlSp iii. 203. 
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and the state was attempting to regulate the distribution of ite 
proceeds. The change had come about very slowly. In 786 a 
legatine coimcil at Clofeshoh enjoined the payment of tithe on 
all men,* but although the principal English rulers of the time 
had acquiesced in this injunction, there is no sign that they ever 
tried to put it into effect. Tithe only enters into Alfred’s laws 
as an element in the Mosaic law, which he translated as a model 
of legislation, but neither attempted nor wished to impose on 
his subjects. It was not until the tenth century that any English 
ruler ventured to appoint penalties for refusal to pay tithes. 
Edgar, at whose court ecclesiastical influence was very strong, 
was the first king who introduced provisions for the enforcement 
of tithe into a code intended to be valid throughout England.^ 
The provisions are both elaborate and severe.® They direct the 
reeves of the king and the bishop and the priest of a defaulter’s 
parish to seize a tenth of his tithable property for the local 
church, to assign another tenth to the defaulter himself, and to 
divide the remaining eight parts between the defaulter’s lord 
and the bishop. It is not unlikely that this process represents an 
ideal rather than a practical course of action, but its inclusion in 
a general body of law shows that the king has at last undertaken 
the responsibility of compelling his subjects to pay their tithes. 

Other passages in the same code show that tithe was becom- 
ing reserved to the use of parish churches. Pilgrims and the 
poor have fallen out of sight. The king assumes that most 
tithe-payers will be parishioners of an ‘old minster’, and he 
begins by ordering that in such a case the ancient church shall 
receive tithe from the whole of its territory as the plough goes 
over the demesne farms of thegns and the lands of their free 
tenants. But he also recognizes that lords have been building 
churches on their estates, and he provides that where a grave- 
yard is annexed to such a private church, its owner may give a 
third of his own tithe for its support, paying the other two- 
thirds to the old minster to which his property had once been 
subject parochially. If a lord possesses a chtuch without a grave- 
yard— the ‘field church’ of other documents— he must support 
his priest out of the property remaining to him after the old 

* CouncilSf iii. 456-7. 

* The code often quoted as *£dward and Guthrum’s Peace* (lieberxnann, 
Cuetzii i. isB-35), appoints secular penalties for failure to pay really 
comes 6rom the reign of i&thelred II; D« Whitdock in EMM, Ivi. i-ai# 

^ Laws of Edgar IL S; S* t* 
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minster has received its full tithe. Traces of these provisions can 
be discerned in the ecclesiastical custom of the Norman period. 
Most lords of this age seem to have regarded their manorial 
churches as entitled to one-third of their demesne tithes, and 
many ancient minsters were still drawing tithe, as they drew 
church-scot, from distant parishes which had once lain within 
their ecclesiastical jurisdiction. On the other hand, the Norman 
lord of a village, unlike the thegn of Edgar’s laws, was free t6 
give two-thirds of his demesne tithes to any religious object 
which pleased him, without regard to the vested interests of any^ 
ancient minster. Such tithes formed an important part of the'i 
endowments of the new English monasteries of the twelfth \ 
ccntiuy. It is, in fact, probable that even in Edgar’s reign lords 
had a wider discretion in the assignment of their tithes, and 
those of their men, than would be gathered from the precise 
regulations laid down in his laws. The right of a lord to build a 
church and endow it with tithe was fully recognized in the last 
years of the Old English state. In 1086 a Derbyshire jury de- 
clared that a certain pre-Conquest lord could provide himself 
with a church on his land or in his ‘soke’ without anywie’s 
licence, and pay his tithe wherever he wished.* 

The ecclesiastical dues of which tithe and church-scot were 
the chief amounted collectively to a serious charge on the re- 
sources of the old English peasantry. In good times they could 
be borne, if not always easily, at least without distress. Times 
of war or famine suspended the operation of ecclesiastical 
finance, as they suspended the whole course of economic life. 
Between these extremes there were many occasions when the 
payment of church-scot or tithe must have deprived a peasant 
household of meagre reserves stored up for bad years ahead. 
By the tenth century the whole power of the state was at the 
service of the church for the exaction of its dues, and ancient 
penalties for default were repeated by kings with a new ad- 
ministrative system at their command. The formidable twelve- 
fold penalty prescribed by Ine for failure to pay church-scot can 
be traced through the laws of £thelred II and Gnut, and is 
recorded as a matter of local custom by the Domesday jurors of 
Worcestershire. It would be unjust to assume that the church 
was harsh in its insistence on its dues, but they certainly made 
against the economic independence of the peasant 
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The development of a parochial system is the central thread 
of English ecclesiastical history in the generations following the 
arrival of Theodore, but it is virtually ignored by contemporary 
writers. They regarded the foundation of parish churches as 
only one among a bishop’s many duties, and found nothing re- 
markable in the negotiations with kings and nobles by which 
this end was brought about. Historians of this period have 
always tended to concentrate attention on the men and women 
who established the monastic life in England, on the nature of 
their discipline, and on the history of the monasteries which 
they founded. It is a natural tendency; for the monastic ideal 
influenced the whole character of the early English church, and 
the cultivation of learning in individual monasteries was 
destined to affect the general history of letters in western 
Europe. But it is also true that the great age of early English 
monasticism, brilliant as were its achievements, was comprised 
within a century, and that most of the monasteries which 
perished in the first Danish raids on England had little distinc- 
tion either of life or learning. In the general history of the 
English church the monasteries of this period are of less 
significance than the obscure parish churches which remained 
as the permanent basis of English ecclesiastical organization. 

Every ecclesiastical statesman of the seventh century re- 
garded the monastic order as essential to the life of the church. 
At the very beginning of English Christianity, Augustine had 
founded a monastery close to his cathedral church of Canter- 
bury. Nevertheless, the very remarkable development of 
English monasticism in the seventh and eighth centuries was not 
due to the deliberate policy of ecclesiastical rulers. It expressed 
a popular impulse towards a new way of living, which the 
leaders of the church in this period might influence, but could 
never entirely control. Roman and Irish teachers were agreed 
upon the merit of the monastic life and the sanctity of the pro- 
fession through which it was entered, and amid iimumerable 
diversities of practice, the monasteries founded under Celtic and 
Italian influences shared in the last resort the same ideal. It 
was an ideal which could be expressed in many different forms. 
Accidents of temperament and circumstance decided whether 
a man would seek absorption in a community under another’s 
rule, found a monastery on his own land, or lead a contempla- 
tive life in isolation. The political circumstances of the time 
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contributed to the movement. At least one important Northum- 
brian monastery was founded by a noble driven from active 
life by an unfriendly king.* St. Guthlac, whose tell in the fens 
of Middle Anglia became the nucleus of Crowland abbey, left 
the world as a young man because he suddenly realized the 
futility of the life of incessant warfare imposed on him by his 
descent from ancient kings.^ But the motive of escape from ^ 
violent world will not explain the enthusiasm with which men 
and women of all classes entered religion. Willibrord, thit 
apostle of Frisia, was the son of a Northumbrian uorl who late 
in aquiet life left his family, built an oratory at the mouth of the; 
Humber, and became at last the head of a small religious com- 
munity grouped around a church established with the aid of 
kings and nobles.* It was the appeal to the imagination of the 
ordinary man which gave vitality to early English monasticism. 

In the seventh century the founder of a monastery was free 
to determine the rule by which he and his companions would 
live. There was a real danger that this freedom might degen- 
erate into eccentricity, for there was a strong vein of asceticism 
in the English conception of the monastic life. It is a proof of 
Wilfrid’s essential statesmanship that he saw in the humane 
rule of St. Benedict the means by which the various forms of 
individual devotion could best be directed to a common end. 
Most of the early evidence for the adoption of St. Benedict’s 
rule in England is associated with Wilfrid’s circle. On the 
other hand, religion had been introduced into England by 
monks trained in the Benedictine tradition, and a church which 
owed its foundation to Gregory the Great was bound to revere 
the monastic saint whom Gregory regarded as his master. 
Long before Wilfrid’s death the Benedictine rule was observed 
in many houses with which he had never been connected. 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, whose influence was very powerful 
in southern England, describes St. Benedict as establishing the 
course of the monastic life, and assumes that a religious com- 
munity will normally be following his rule.^ It was certainly 
observed by the community at Nursling which St. Boniface 
joined in the first years of the eighth century.* On the other 

* .£thelwul^ Abbatibus, cd, T, Arnold, Sjmuonis Monaefd Opera Otram, i. 26B--9. 

* Felix, Vila Sencti CtMad^ cd. W. dc G. Birch, pp. 13, 14* 

• Alcuin, Vita Sancti Willibrordi, i. i. 

^ Aldhebm Opna, cd, R. Ehwald (MGH), pp, 268, 9; 390* 

• WiUibaldi Vila SancH Boni/alUf ed, JaiR, Monumenla Moguntina, pp. 435-6. 
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hand, it does not seem that the Irish monks who founded the 
Northumbrian church attached pre-eminent authority to any 
single form of monastic order. There is, for example, no evi- 
dence for the observance of the rule of St. Columbanus in 
England. At Lindisfame, the head-quarters of the original 
Irish mission, no common rule of any kind seems to have been 
observed before the priorate of St. Cuthbert, but before the end 
of the seventh century the monks of that house had accepted 
the Benedictine rule as a supplement to the precepts which 
Cuthbert had composed for their predecessors.* 

To early ecclesiastical historians the rule observed in a par- 
ticular house was of little interest in comparison with the repu- 
tation of its founder or the circumstances of its foundation. 
The information which has been preserved on these subjects is 
often inadequate, but it shows at least the variety of the con- 
ditions under which the earliest English monasteries arose. A 
notable part in their creation was played by men who deliber- 
ately planned the foundation of organized communities 
equipped for every activity permissible to men or women follow- 
ing the religious life. Wilfrid undoubtedly followed this ideal, 
and it was pursued with greater concentration by his con- 
temporary Benedict Biscop, who from the first intended that 
his monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow should be centres of 
learning as well as religion.* Owing to the difliculty of managing 
scattered properties from one single centre, a foimder could 
rarely bring all his resources to bear on the endowment of a 
single monastery. An enthusiast for the monastic order usually 
established a number of separate houses, each ruled under hb 
own supervision by a local provost or abbot. Wilfrid, whose 
monasteries were scattered over all England between the Tyne 
and the Channel, governed them through abbots responsible 
to himself. Aldhelm, who had founded monasteries at Frome 
and Bradford on Avon while he was abbot of Malmesbury, 
kept the control of zill his houses in his own hands, and was 
persuaded by his monks to remain their ruler after he became 
bishop of Sherborne.* Similar federations natiually arose when 
the head of a great monastery was asked to send a group of his 
monks to found a new house on a distant site, with the result 
that the influence of a famous monastic centre sometimes ex- 


* Tivo Ixues of Saint Cuthbert^ cd. B. Goigrave, pp. 94-7# 

• Below, pp. i84-5. 
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tended far beyond the boundary of the diocese in which it lay. 
In the seventh century, monks were sent from the monastery 
of Medeshamstede — ^terwards known as Petftrborough — to 
Breedon in Leicestershire, Woking and Bermondsey in Surrey, 
Hoo in Kent, and probably Brixworth in Northamptonshire. 
Each of these colonies was subject to the ultimate authority of 
the abbot of Medeshamstede, and its muniments were sent there 
for preservation.* Little is known of these early federations!, 
but their existence corrects the impression of extreme individual 
ism produced by most of the evidence for the first phase or, 
English monastic history. 

Nevertheless, the typical monastery of this period was an 
independent house — the creation of a founder who did not feel 
himself compelled to imitate any particular form of religious 
organization. An infinite range of experiment was possible 
within the simple conception of a monastery as a community of 
persons under a vow of religion. A whole family, for example, 
might agree to devote itself to the religious life, build a church 
for its common services, and obtain recognition as a monastery 
from kings and bishops. The practice could easily be abused. 
In England the lands which supported a religious community 
were exempt from most kinds of secular service, and there was an 
obvious temptation for the head of a family to evade his duties 
to the state by converting his household into a pseudo-monas- 
tery. At the end of his life Bede was seriously alarmed at the 
danger into which his country was falling through the with- 
drawal of land from the service of the state for the benefit of 
monasteries which were often of doubtful character. In a 
letter to Bishop Egbert of York, written in 734,2 he advocates 
the resumption of the grants which had been made to such 
houses.* But the family monastery had originally expressed a 

' F. M. Stenton, ‘Medeshamstede aad its Colonies’ in tUstorical Essays in honour 
^ Janus Tail, pp. 313-36. 

* VeurabiUs Bsdat Opera, ed. Plummer, L 414-17. 

* There is smne evidence that the archbishop’s brother Eadberht, who became 
king of Northumbria in 737, tried to reduce the number of monasteries in his king- 
dom. A letter of Pope Paul I, addressed jointly to the king and the archbishop, 
complains that the l^g had given to one of his nobles three morusteria which an 
aUb« had recently granted to an abbot (CS. 184; CotmcUs, iii. 394-5). The pope, 
lel^ng on the abbot’s statement, calls on the king to restore these monasteries. 
Nothing is known about their character. But the archbishop, whom Bede had 
once instructed, was plainly aware of the king’s action, and there can be little 
doubt that Bede himself would have approved of it. 
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genuine religious impulse, and the ideas which lay behind it 
a£fected the whole course of early English monastidsm. Already 
before the age of Bede, the idea that men and women might be 
associated in the religious life had created a number of double 
monasteries which were eminent in learning as well as devotion. 
In the seventh century the double monastery was known in 
every western country, and its English form probably represents 
a combination of Irish and continental usages. The institution 
WJis firmly established in England before the arrival of Theodore, 
who disapproved of it on principle, but accepted it as the custom 
of the land. None of the leading English churchmen of the 
time shared Theodore’s scruples. Aldhelm dedicated his longest 
work to a group of nuns belonging to the double monastery of 
Barking. Wilfrid and Cuthbert were friends of .fibbe, abbess of 
a similar house at Coldingham, and Boniface encouraged the 
foundation of double monasteries in Germany. 

Most of the evidence which proves the association of men and 
women in a double monastery is preserved accidentally in 
narratives written for some other purpose. The existence of a 
double monastery at Repton is only known because St. Guthlac 
learnt the principles of the monastic life under its abbess. 
The double constitution of the original monasteries at Ely, 
Much Wenlock, and Bardney is only revealed in a similar 
incidental way. The double monastery was obviously a normal 
feature of the earliest English monasdcism, and, indeed, it is 
doubtful whether any houses for women only were ever fotmded 
in this period. No detailed description of life in a double 
monastery has survived, and it is impossible to form a clear 
impression of the relations between the two communities of 
which such institutions were composed. The strictness with 
which these relations were controlled can safely be inferred 
finm the good repute of these houses. Only one of them — 
Coldingham, isolated above the sea in the far north of Bemicia 
— is known to have given grounds for scandal. At Wimbome, 
the largest house of the kind in Wessex, the separation of men 
and women was almost complete; each community had its own 
church, and the abbess who was head of the whole monastery 
gave orders to her monks through a window. But in other 
double houses monks and nuns might be associated in the 
services of a common church, and Aldhelm, in a poem on a 
West Saxon double monastery, uses words which seem to be 
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describing monks and nuns reading and chanting in alterna- 
tion. At Whitby the personality of the great Abbess Hild 
dominated the whole life of a large congregation of men and 
women, and the eminence of many monks trained in that 
house was imdoubtedly due to her teaching. There was, in 
fact, no dominant type of double monastery, and the only 
feature common to all these houses y/as the rule of an abbeys 
over the whole community. I 

Many of these abbesses were women of the highest ranlL 
Hild of Whitby was a kinswoman of Oswiu, king of North\ 
umbria, and ^Ifflaed, her successor, was his daughter. Wim- 
bome was founded by two sisters of Ine, king of Wessex. 
iEthelthryth, the foundress of Ely, and Seaxburg her successor, 
were daughters of Anna, king of the East Angles.* Mildburg, 
abbess of Wenlock, and Mddthryth, abbess of Minster in 
Thanet, were daughters of Merewalh, king of the Magonsjctan. 
Women of this type exercised an influence on the life of their 
time to which there is nothing parallel in later history. Most 
of their houses perished in the Danish invasions of the ninth 
century, and the double monastery had fallen out of favour 
before English monasticism was restored in the age of Dunstan. 
Few of the houses then founded for women were of more than 
local importance, and their abbesses are shadowy figures in 
comparison with the women who ruled the double monasteries 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. No woman in the middle 
ages evex held a position comparable with that of Hild of 
Whitby. 

The obvious importance of religious leaders like Hild or 
Benedict Biscop tends to distract attention from the innumerable 
men and women who lived monastic lives under conditions of 
little dignity or independence. The ordinary layman who 
founded a monastery in the seventh or eighth century regarded 
himself as the lord of the community which he had brought into 
being, managed the property which accrued to it, and appointed 
its head, if he did not himself assume that office. These rights 
sometimes descended for generations in the founder’s line. By 
virtue of his descent, Alcuin, the confidant of Charlem^ne, 
inherited the monastery which St. Willibrord’s father had 
founded at the mouth of the Humber more than a century 

* £thelberg, Uidr niter, became abbot of the Meroviim^ double bouie 
Fareinoutkn-eD.Btie. 
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before.’ The lord of a monastery had a direct interest in the 
conduct of its inmates. The laws of Alfred provide for the 
situation which might arise if anyone entrusted property to 
‘another man’s monk’ without the consent of the monk’s lord.* 
They also allow the ‘lord of the church’ to receive part of the 
money exacted for the offence of taking a nun from a monastery 
without the leave of the king or the bishop.* Lordship of this 
kind was profitable to its possessor, and many monasteries 
which had once been independent were appropriated by aggres- 
sive local magnates. In miquiet times a monastery must often 
have been tempted to place itself under the power of a noble 
who could protect it In 803 a synod of the southern province, 
in obedience to a papal mandate, expressly forbade monas- 
teries to choose secular persons as their lords.* But there can be 
no doubt that in the last resort the lay lord of a monastery 
represented a popular feeling that the founder of a religious 
institution, whether a monastery or a simple church, might 
fairly derive temporal advantage from his good work. 

The monasteries founded in the seventh century often failed 
to attract congregations which could maintain a full religious 
life. Many of them expired after a few years of precarious 
existence, and it was then an open question whether their 
possessions should be retained for religious uses or reabsorbed 
into the property of the founder’s kin. The bishops of the eighth 
century were always anxious to prevent the secularization of 
ecclesiastical property, and through their influence the endow- 
ment of a derelict monastery was often given to another house 
or annexed to a cathedral church. Here, as in all issues affect- 
ing the monastic institution, it was the work of the bishops of 
this period to secure what had been accomplished by the en- 
thusiasm of an earlier age. The relations between bishop and 
monastery were governed by a few elementary principles which 
were never challenged in the pre-Alfredian period. In a privi- 
lege issued by Pope Constantine for the monasteries of Woking 
and Bermondsey they are expressed in a simple statement to the 
effect that the bishop should inquire into the matters ‘which 
belong to canonical order’, and that the abbot, the prepositust 
and the elders of the community should control its property and 

* Described by Alcuin himself as ‘celliila . • . cui ego • * * kgitima Deo donante 
successione praesideo’; Aionunmta Alcuiniam, p* 40. 

* c. 20. * c. 8. * CS. 312, a contemporary text. 
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expenditure.* In practice, it was for the bishop to see that the 
course of the religious life was observed in all the monasteries 
of his diocese, to provide for the maintenance of their services by 
raising selected members of each congregation to the diaconate 
and priesthood, and to consecrate the person chosen by each 
community to be its head. Beyond these official duties lay the 
responsibility of defending the possessions of each monastery 
against secular encroachment. No monastery of the eighth 
century could have afforded to question the authority of the 
bishop who was its only disinterested protector. 

The main features of the ecclesiastical order which has been 
described naturally reappear in the churches founded in this 
period by Englishmen abroad. Long before primitive heathen- 
ism was dead in England itself, individual Englishmen were 
working as missionaries in the lands from which their ancestors 
had come to Britain. All of them were monks, and it was 
through the foundation of monasteries that Christianity was 
ultimately established in Frisia and in western and central 
Germany. On the other hand, all the leaders in this movement 
were either trained in, or influenced by, the tradition of a central- 
ized church which had been created by the work of Theodore. 
They all looked forward to the establishment of a regular 
diocesan episcopate, and the monasteries which they founded 
were intended to serve as permanent centres of religious in- 
struction, subject to the authority of the bishop in whose 
diocese they lay. The community of interest between the bishop 
and the monks within his jurisdiction determined the whole 
character of the English achievement in Frisia and Germany.* 

In the winter of 677 Wilfrid had visited Frisia in the course of 
his first appeal to Rome, and according to his biographer laid 
the foundation of the faith in that country. But whatever 
immediate success Wilfrid may have won, the Frisians were 
wholly heathen twelve years after his visit, and the movement 
which led to their conversion owed nothing beyond its origin to 
him. Its real founder was a Northumbrian scholar named 
Egbert, who after many years of learned retirement in Ireland 
formed the design of attempting the conversion of the Frisians 

• CX 133, discussed in Histmiud Essays in hoitour James Tail, pp. 319-32. 

^ Described with abundant detail in W. Levison's England and the Continent in the 
Eighth Centwy, pp. 45^93. There is an iliuminating survey in Anglo-Saxon 
on WesUm by S, J. Crawford, pp. ga-yi. 
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and Saxons. He was prevented — supernaturally, as Bede 
believed — ^from undertaking the work himself, and the suc- 
cession of English missionaries in Frisia begiiuT with one of his 
companions named Wihtberht, who preached there to an irre- 
sponsive people for two years, shortly before 690. When his 
failure was evident, Egbert collected a band of twelve monks for 
a more extended mission. The most distinguished of them, and 
the only priest in the company, was Willibrord, a Northumbrfen 
monk who had just completed twelve years of study in Irelahd 
after a youth spent in Wilfrid’s monastery of Ripon. It is wi^h 
Willibrord’s name that the expedition is always associated, 
but he does not seem to have been its original leader. As soon 2^ 
its future was secured, Willibrord went to Rome to secure relics 
for the new Frisian churches and to obtain the pope’s blessing 
on the enterprise. During his absence, or immediately after 
his return, his companions chose a certain Swithberht as their 
bishop, who received consecration in England from Wilfrid in 
692 or 693. He was estabhshed in a seat at Wijk bij Duurstede 
\mder Frankish protection, but before long he departed in 
order to preach to the Boruhtware of Westphalia. His work 
there was undone by a Saxon invasion, and he then retired to 
the island of Kaiserswerth in the Rhine, where he built a 
monastery which his heirs still possessed in the time of Bede. 
On Swithberht’s withdrawal from Frisia, Willibrord became 
the unquestioned head of the mission, and for more than forty 
years its direction was in his hands. 

Recent political changes helped him to succeed where others 
had failed. At the batde of Tertry in 687, Pippin, mayor of the 
palace in Austrasia, had made himself supreme throughout 
the Frankish kingdom. He could therefore act decisivdy 
against the dangerous Frisian neighbours of the eastern Franks, 
and within ten years he had conquered all Frisia south 
and west of the Yssel. Realizing that the establishment of 
Christianity would strengthen his control of that country. 
Pippin took the mission under his patronage. In 695 he sent 
Willibrord to Rome with an embassy which asked the pope to 
consecrate him bishop to the Frisians. The embassy was wel- 
comed at Rome as a sign that the great Austrasian house which 
dominated the Frankish kingdom wished to enter into direct 
relations with the papacy. On 21 or 22 November 695, Pope 
Sergius 1 ordained Willibrord to a charge which covered the 
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whole Frisian nation, and then invested him with the pallium 
as a symbol of his metropolitan rank, and as an indication that 
he had authority to institute new bishoprics within his province. 
The pope was clearly influenced by the knowledge that Gregory 
the Great had given the pallium to Augustine, and his own 
action became a precedent for the gift of the same symbol to the 
rulers of the missionary provinces which afterwards arose in 
Germany. 

In the early part of his mission Willibrord risked his life to 
little purpose in remoter parts. He explained his religion to 
Radbod, king of the Frisians, in the heart of his own country, 
baptized converts in the holy spring of Heligoland, and even 
taught for a time among the Danes. But his permanent achieve- 
ment was the creation of an organized church in Frankish Frisia. 
Pippin gave him a place for his bishop’s seat adjacent to the 
port of Utrecht. The site was dangerously near the border of the 
independent Frisians, who occupied it for at least three years 
in the time of confusion after Pippin’s death in 714. But it was 
ultimately recovered by Charles Martel, his son, and Willi- 
brord worked from this centre throughout the latter part of his 
life, founding monasteries and parish churches, training pupils 
for the clerical order, and destroying symbols of heathenism. 
To the end he remained in close association with the rulers of 
the Franks, and he died in 739 in a monastery which he had 
founded and placed under Pippin’s protection at Echtemach in 
the centre of Austrasia. 

His work had been authorized by a papal cormnission, and it 
was made effective by Frankish support. Each of these factors 
reappears in the life of his younger contemporary, Boniface, 
the legate of the pope in Germany and the organizer of the 
Frankish church. Willibrord had shown that the sustained 
effort of a few individuals might found a new church among the 
heathen. Boniface worked on a far greater scale, establishing 
religion and suppressing heresy among the Germanic peoples 
subject to the Franks, and bringing the Frankish rulers them- 
selves to the point of initiating reform in their own churches. 
Nevertheless, the two men had much in common. Each re- 
garded himself as the pope’s minister, and realized that alliance 
with the secular power was necessary if whole peoples were to 
be brought into the catholic church. Each owed the permmi- 
ence of his achievement to the support of his countrymen, and 

a7M.a If 
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in paiticular to the strain of evangelistic fervour which English 
monasticism had acquired from earlier Celtic teachers. It was 
the woric of Willibrord which first provided a continental 
field where this devotion could be expressed, and to this extent 
he may be regarded as making possible the greater career of 
Boniface. 

Willibrord and all the earliest English missionaries to :the 
continent were Northumbrians by birth. Boniface, whose 
native English name was Wynfrith, was a West Saxon from ^e 
country beyond Selwood. He was bom shortly before 675, aibd 
placed as a boy in a monastery at Exeter. After some years he 
3nigrated to a house at Nursling in Hampshire, where he de- 
voted himself to learning and became head of the monastic 
school. In 7 1 6, with two or three companions, he left his monas- 
tery and made his way to Frisia. Radbod, the heathen king of 
the independent Frisians, had recently recovered the coimtry 
south of the Yssel from the Franks; Willibrord’s mission was 
suspended, and in the following year Boniface returned to 
Nursling. In 718, after declining election as abbot of that 
house, he resolved to place himself at the disposal of the pope 
for work among the heathen. Bishop Daniel of Winchester 
gave him commendatory letters, and in the spring of 719 he 
visited Rome and received a general commission as evangelist 
from Pope Gregory II. He began to preach in Thuringia, but 
on hearing of Radbod’s death he joined Willibrord in Frisia 
and remained with him for nearly three years. At the end of this 
time he resumed his German mission, refusing consecration as 
an assistant bishop in Frisia, and was so successful that he found 
it necessary to ask the pope for guidance in the organization of 
the new church. The pope summoned him to Rome, and on 
30 November 722 consecrated him bishop to the Germans and 
gave him letters of commendation to Charles Martel. For the 
next ten years he worked in Hesse and Thuringia, destroying 
heathen sanctuaries, suppressing false teachers, and foun^ng 
churches. He had never lost touch with English life, nnd the 
cuccess d'his German mission was largely due to the numerous 
Englishmen who now came over to help him. 

In 732 Gregory III recognized his achievement by the 
gift of an archbishop’s pallium. He was still a regional bishop 
without any permanent seat, and it was not until 747 that he 
adopted dte ancient church o£ Mainz as his cadiedral. But his 
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mission had prepared the way for the introduction of a regular 
diocesan organization into southern Germany, and in 738, after 
a third visit to Rome, the pope authorized him to begin this 
work. His authority as archbishop and papal legate in Germany 
was not confined to the churches of his own foimdation, and 
his first undertaking was the revival of episcopal government 
in Bavaria. In 739 he divided the duchy into the dioceses of 
Salzburg, Regensburg, Freising, and Passau; consecrating new 
bishops for the first three of these sees, and assigning Passau to 
a German ecclesiastic who had already received consecration 
from the pope. A few years later he was able to establish 
bishoprics among the tribes converted by his own mission. 
Before 742 he had founded sees at Wiirzbur^, Bxuaburg near 
Fritzlar, and Erfurt The first bishops of Wtirzburg and Erfurt 
were Englishmen, and a cousin of j^niface named Willibald, 
famous for his travels in the East, was established in a fifth 
Bavarian see at Eichstatt. Other Englishmen were used by 
Boniface as assistant bishops without any specific local respon- 
sibilities. Little is known about them, but there is reason to 
think that Leofwine, who appears in 747 among a group of 
bishops attendant on Boniface, is identical with the English 
missionary Lebuin who worked among the Frisians in the 
next generation, and was afterwards honoured as a saint at 
Deventer. 

The death of Charles Martel in 741 enlarged the sphere and 
to some extent changed the character of Boniface’s worL As 
a political realist Charles had encouraged the conversion of the 
peoples adjacent to the Frankish border. But he had always 
behaved as the autocratic master of the church in his own coun- 
try; he had regarded papal politics with complete detachment, 
and he would never have admitted that Boniface had acquired 
any authority over the Frankish clergy in virtue of his general 
commission as papal legate in Germany. Through his personal 
influence with Carloman and Pippin, Charles’s sons, Boniface 
became the leading ecclesiastic in the Frankish kingdom, and 
his work led directly to a change in the whole character of the 
relations between the Frankish rulers and the papacy. In th*^ 
ten years which followed Charles’s death, the support of Carlo- 
man and Pippin allowed Boniface to initiate a general reform 
of the discipline and organization of the Frankish church. He 
began the wwk under ^e patronage of Carloman, who helped 
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him to hold synods of the East Frankish dei^ in 742 and 743. 
He held a West Frankish synod at Soissons in 744, and in the 
following years Garloman and Pippin enabled *him to convene 
more general councils, which included clergy from each of the 
two great divisions of the Frankish kingdom. Pippin continued 
to support the work of reform after Garloman had retired from 
the world in 747. Throughout the whole course of his dealings 
with the Frankish church Boniface maintained an imbrol^ 
correspondence with Rome, and through his attitude the mdre 
responsible members of the Frankish episcopate came to realise 
that, in the last resort, the pope was the only power which could 
protect them against aristocratic aggression and give perman^ 
ence to their reforms. For political reasons. Pippin was com- 
pelled to acquiesce in this extension of papal influence over the 
Frankish church. He was the real ruler of the Frankish king- 
dom, but the ancient Merovingian dynasty still survived, and 
its dispossession in his favour could be sanctioned by the pope 
alone. He was rewarded for the abandonment of Ws father’s 
policy in 75 1 , when Boniface consecrated him king of the Franks, 
with the approval of Pope Zacharias. 

The reform of the Frankish church affected the whole 
history of western Europe. It made possible the Garolingian 
renaissance of the next generation, and it brought the Frankish 
rulers into intimate relations with the papacy, which led to the 
Italian campaigns of Pippin and ultimately to the overthrow 
of the Lombard kingdom by Gharlemagne. But to Boniface 
himself the holding of councils and the enforcement of discipline 
upon the Frankish clergy were official duties which interrupted 
the real work of his life, the conversion of the heathen races 
outside the Frankish dominion. Throughout the years of his 
activity in the Frankish kingdom he was constantly pre- 
occupied with the establishment of chmchcs on the border of 
the heathen country to the east and the maintenance of the 
da^ who had come from England to save them. In 752 he 
was prevented from writing a letta of greeting to the new 
pope Sl^hen 11 by the necessity of restoring more than thirty 
churches recently destroyed by heathen Saxons. At last, when 
consdous that his life was nearly ova, he felt himself free once 
m(Mre to undertake a mission to a people wholly heathen. Early 
in 754, with a company of priots, deacons, and monks, he 
passed beyond the range of Fran^h protection into Frisia 
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beyond the Yssel. The mission was successful at first, but the 
mass of the Frisian people persisted in its old belief, and on 
5 Jime 754, at Dockum near the Frisian coast, Boniface and 
more than fifty of his companions were massacred by a heathen 
band. 

On the surface, this astonishing career seems to belong to 
continental rather than English history. The work of Boniface 
profoundly influenced the relations of church and state in both 
France and Germany, and contributed materially towards the 
extension of papal authority over all the churches of the West. 
Nevertheless, to the end of his life Boniface regarded himself as 
a member of the Anglo-Saxon church from which he had 
sprung. He maintained a constant correspondence with its 
rulers, consulted with them about the holding of ecclesiastical 
councils, and asked their advice on questions of discipline. 
His work for the establishment of learning in the churches of his 
foundation depended on the teachers who joined him from 
England, and it was to England that he turned for the books 
which he needed. Above all, it was through the men and women 
of English descent who worked with him in Germany that the 
English tradition of an organized church under the ultimate 
authority of the pope passed to the countries converted under 
his leadership. When all allowance has been made for the part 
played by Boniface in the ecclesiastical politics of the Frankish 
kingdom, he remains essentially the leader of an Anglo-Saxon 
mission to the heathen of Germany. 

Its history is illustrated by the most remarkable body of 
correspondence which has survived from the Dark Ages. The 
correspondence between Boniface and the papal court, which 
formed the nucleus of the collection, is an authority of the first 
importance for the ecclesiastical history of the eighth century. 
But the collection was soon extended to include many informal 
letters fixim men and women connected with Boniface by ties 
formed in his youth. These letters, which introduce a strong 
vein of personal interest into the series, make it valuable 
evidence as to the state of English learning in this period. 
Boniface himself wrote Latin with ease and power, and his 
letters have an important place in the history of early medie- 
val literature. None of his English correspondents was his 
equal as a master of Latin composition. But the letters wUch 
came to him firom England show a competence in writing 
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which proves that men and women of every rank in the Anglo- 
Saxon church were touched by a genuine Latin culture. The 
collection is too small to give a full impression cf the learning 
of Boniface’s English correspondents, but Virgil, Augustine, 
and Jerome are occasionally quoted, and there are many signs 
of the influence of Aldhelm’s characteristic style. Most of the 
writers belonged to southern England, and their literacy proves 
the high quality of the education wlidch could be obtainea in 
Kentish or West Saxon monasteries in the age of Bede. \ 

The Anglo-Saxon culture in which Boniface had been trainbd 
was naturally reproduced in the churches founded under l^s 
influence. The great abbey of Fulda, which he founded in 744, 
was entrusted to the rule of his leading German follower, but 
formed from the first a centre of English influence on the border 
of Hesse and Thuringia. The learning of the Irish scholars who 
had preceded Boniface in Germany had been intensely indi- 
vidualistic, and many of their disciples had developed opinions 
irreconcilable with catholic doctrine. To Boniface, the estab- 
lishment of English scholars in German monasteries was a 
means of preventing the peoples under his supervision from 
falling into heresy. As a direct result of his policy, English 
learning rapidly came to extend beyond the monasteries newly 
founded by English missionaries to older houses like St. Gall 
and Reichenau, where Irish traditions had always been strong. 
Books which had a special interest for Englishmen were multi- 
plied in such houses, and some of the oldest materials for English 
history have only been preserved in copies made there. The 
English style of handwriting was used in their scriptoria. For 
more than a generation after the death of Boniface this English 
strain coloured, and at many points dominated, German learn- 
ing, and its influence extended far beyond the sphere of purely 
religious knowledge. One of the fixed points in the historio- 
graphy of the Frankish kingdom is the derivation of the earliest 
Frankish annals from English models introduced into Germany 
before the close of the eighth century. 

The distinctive feature of the educational work of Boniface 
is the extent to which it depended on the help of women. He 
had been trained in a church which allow^ them unusual 
infiuenct^ and he realized the service which the double monas- 
tery could render to the advancemoit of sacred learning. More 
tbaa <«e Eni^ish abbess rqj;arded him as a ^iritual adviser, and 
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asked for his sympathy with her troubles — ^the oppressions of 
kings and ealdormen, the distress of a kinsman hated by his 
king, or the uncertain fate of a sister said to be in prison at 
Rome. It was primarily through such personal relationships 
that Boniface attracted women from England into his mission. 
Their number was considerable; but few of them are more than 
names, and little is known of the churches, such as Kitzingen 
and Ochsenfurt, over which they were set. The outstanding 
figure among them was Leofgyth, a pupil of Eadburg, abbess 
of Minster in Thanet, and the daughter of a West Saxon friend 
of Boniface named Dynne. Boniface invited her into Germany 
from Wimbome, where she had been mistress of the younger 
nuns, and set her in charge of a double monastery at Tauber- 
bischofsheim in the modem Baden. She was a woman of most 
unusual personal charm, and the affection which Boniface felt 
for her introduces an element of ordinary human feeling into the 
record of his austere life. On the eve of his departure for Frisia 
in 754, he begged her to remain in Germany after his death, and 
asked that she might be buried with him at last. In later years, 
while remaining abbess of Tauberbischofeheim, she formed an 
intimate friendship with Hildegard the wife of Charlemagne, 
and carried a living memory of Boniface into the heart of the 
court where the Garolingian renaissance arose. On her death 
in 780 she was buried near Boniface in his monastery of Fulda, 
though not, as he had wished, in his own grave. 

Boniface was succeeded at Mainz by an Englishman named 
Lull, whom he had recently consecrated assistant bishop after 
many years of service as priest and archdeacon. In the last 
resort, the influence of Boniface had rested on his unique 
personal qualities, and no less distinguished successor could 
hope to inherit his ascendancy. Lull never exercised authority 
over the more ancient bishoprics of Germany; his relations with 
the Frankish kings were neutral, and he never secured the con- 
fidence of the papal court. The one feature of his career which 
continued the tradition of Boniface was the correspondence 
which he maintained with the rulers of the English church. 
Its range is remarkable. Lull received letters firom arch- 
bishops Cuthbert and Bregowine of Canterbury, iEthelberht, 
archbishop of York, Milred, bishop of Worcester, Gyneheard, 
bishop of Winchrater, Tyccea, abbot of Glastonbury, Guthberh^ 
al^ttff Wearmouth and Jarrow, and Botwine, abbot (ffRipon. 
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Eardwulf, king of Kent, and his namesake Eardwulf, bishop of 
Rochester, jointly commended three deceased Idnswomen to the 
prayers of his church. Alhred, king of Northumbria, and his 
wife Osgeofii asked him to assist messengers whom they had 
dispatched to the court of Charlemagne, and Cynewulf, king 
of Wessex, with his bishops and nobles, renewed with him a 
treaty of confraternity made with Boniface. Among thjcse 
eminent correspondents a nameless monk of Malmesbury wrbtc 
to remind him that they had been educated together in tlkat 
monastery, and to send him the greeting of its abbot. The dea^ 
of Boniface had not affected the attitude of the English chur<^ 
towards its German mission. \ 

As the successor of Boniface in the see of Mainz, Lull was the 
principal agent through whom communication was maintained 
between England and the church in Germany. But his position 
gave him no effective primacy over the other bishops whom 
Boniface had consecrated, and among the senior members of 
the German mission there were men of longer and far more 
varied experience than his own. From the standpoint of general 
history, Ae outstanding figure among the men who continued 
the work of Boniface is Willibald, bishop of Eichstatt, the first 
of English travellers in the Middle East. It is probable that he 
was a distant kinsman of Boniface, but he belonged to eastern 
Wessex, and received his education in an otherwise unknown 
monastery at Bishop’s Waltham in Hampshire. In 720 he set 
out on pilgrimage from the mouth of the river Hamble, with 
his father and a brother named Wynbald. The father died 
at Lucca and the brother remained at Rome, but Willibald 
with two companions passed on to Syria, touching Sicily, 
Samos, the coast of Asia Minor, and Cyprus. He remained in 
the east for more than two years, imperlmbably working his 
way from one holy place to another in extreme hardship and 
occasional danger. The record of his travels, written long after- 
wards in Germany, is an important source of information about 
conditions in Syria some eighty years after the Arab conquest 
of Jerusalem, but it does less than justice to the quality of what 
was, in fact, a heroic adventure. Willibald was kindly treated 
by many individual Moslems, but the temper of tihe Arab 
governors was always uncertain, and he was compelled at last 
totakeship at Tyre in the depth of winter. After a voyage of not 
less ffian four months he reached Constantinople, where he 
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remained for two years, returning to Rome before the end of 
730. He was still a yoimg man, and he spent the next ten years 
in retirement at Monte Cassino. In 740 Pope Gregory III 
ordered him to join the English mission in Germany, where he 
was ordained priest by Solace, and in the following year he 
was consecrated to the new see of EichstStt. His brother 
Wynbald was already working under Boniface in Thiuingia, 
and his sister Waldburg came to him soon afterwards from Eng- 
land. Before 750 he had placed his brother and sister in joint 
charge of a double monastery at Heidenheim in Middle 
Franconia, which became an important centre of English 
learning. His own biography was written by an English mm 
of that house, who was overweighted by her vocabulary, but 
showed herself capable of sustained and intricate Latin com- 
position. Wynbald died in 761, Willibald appears to have 
survived until 786, more than sixty years after his return to 
Europe from Syria. The year of Waldburg’s death is unknown, 
but when, like her brothers, she had become a canonized saint, 
her feast was kept on i May, and the name Walpurgisnacht has 
preserved her memory in a highly incongruous association. 

English interest in the conversion of the Germans was main- 
tained for a generation after the death of Boniface, but its 
objective was gradually changed. The last English missionaries 
of this period are associated, not with the tribes of central and 
southern Germany, but with the Frisians and Old Saxons. As 
a group they belonged to Northumbria rather than Wessex. 
The school which Archbishop Egbert had founded in York 
quickly won a continental reputation, and provided a training 
for foreign as well as English scholan. The Frisian Liudger, 
who became the first bishop of Mtinster, twice came to York 
for a period of study, and the Englishman Aluberht, who was 
consecrated bishop of the Old Saxons at York in 767* ^ 

fellow student there. Almost simultaneously the Northumbrian 
church produced Willehad, afterwards bishop of Bremen, a 
missionary through whom its teaching was carried to the Danish 
border. He chose the heathen parts of Frisia as the first scene 
of his work, and set out for that country between 766 and 774 » 
with the approval of King Alhred and a Northumbrian synod. 
In 780 he was summoned to court by Charlemagne, who dis- 
patched him to preach to the Saxons in the district between the 
Elbe and the Weser. For a short time he was successful, and 
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Ba«mtd,‘w^ abbot. In 783 be was able to resuine ba to 
mission and restore his ruined churches* At last, in y8y, in a 
counciJ at Worms, Charlemagne caused bim to be consecrated 
bishop of a group of Saxon and Frisian provinces around 
Bremen, where he fixed his seat. He died in 789 — the last of 
the great evangelists who made the eighth century the heroic 
age of the Anglo-Saxon church. 


* Afterw'ards ardibishoo of Sens. 
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LEARNING AND LITERATURE IN 
early ENGLAND 

AT the middle of the seventh century there was nothing to 
/X suggest the nnminence of a great English achievement in 
le^mng and Jiteratm-e. The strongest of English bngs was an 
obdurate heathen. The country was distracted by wars which 
destroyed the peace of scholars, and offered little but a suc- 
c«sion of well-worn Aemes to the makers of heroic verse. 

imagination into new 
worlds, was o^y secure m the extreme south-east of the island. 
Witlun a hundred years England had become the home of a 
C^tian culture wWch influenced the whole development of 

J -5 n historical 

work of the early middle ages had been written in a northern 

monaste^, and English poets had begun to give a permanent 
form to heroic traditions. There is nothing in European history 
closely parallel to this sudden development of a civilization by 

one of the mwt primitive peoples established within the ancient 
Koman empire, 

u 5r possible by the political conditions of the second 

halt of the seventh century. The overthrow of Penda in 6w 
r L f Stability to the relations between the different 
nghsh kingdoms. There was much sporadic fighting in the 
next generation, but the time was past when the incalculable 
resentments of a single king could throw aU England into con- 
tusion. The comparative security of the following age permitted 
of leanung at many different centres, the creation 
01 libraries, the multiplication of books, and a certain ar nn^ int of 
intercourse between scholars. The decay of militant heathenism 
meant that religious men were free to interest themselves in the 
form as well as the content of literature, to discuss questions of 
grammar and metrical structure, and to take pleasure in elabor- 
ate combinations of exotic words. A great number of teachers, 
among whom Theodore, Hadrian, and Aldhelm were eminent, 
made these conditions the basis of an intellectual life which 
ranged over every field of learning open to investigation in the 
seventh century. 
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This English learning represented the interaction of two 
distinct and sometimes antagonistic influences; the classical 
tradition of continental schools, and the more artificial scholar- 
ship which had arisen in Ireland during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The contrast between these influences can easily 
be overdrawn. Both Irish and continental scholarship were 
based on the literature of classical antiquity. The writings jof 
Columbanus of Luxeuil, the contemporary of Gregory the 
Great, show a knowledge of Latin letters and a command M 
Latin versification which would have been remarkable ip 
fifth-century Gaul. It is often impossible to infer the provenance 
of a piece of Irish Latin from the style in which it is written;' 
Adamnan of Iona, the biographer of St. Columba, could write 
as unaffectedly as his younger contemporary, Bede. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that English scholars of the seventh and 
eighth centuries were affected by the influence of a curiously 
involved and artificial Latin style, which early Irish men of 
letters had developed in their isolation. It is distinguished by 
constant alliteration, and by a vocabulary of rare and ancient 
words which are often used to disguise rather than express a 
meaning. In its extreme form it approximates to a secret 
language of the learned. But it seemed an appropriate medium 
of expression to many English scholars. It coloured the whole of 
Aldhelm’s writing, and from Aldhelm it passed to his disciples 
and imitators. Most of the earliest English historians appear 
to have escaped its influence — ^Bede, for example, was trained 
in a school where continental traditions were dominant — but it 
strongly affected the one historical work which has come down 
from the ancient Mercian kingdom, the eighth-century life of 
St. Guthlac by Felix of Crowland. It even survived the collapse 
of English learning in the ninth century. The clerks who wrote 
the charters of Athelstan and Edmund reverted to this archaic 
style for the more formal parts of these documents, and the 
diarter Latin of the next century shows many traces of its 
eccentricities. 

A still clearer proof of Irish influence on the origins of English 
scholarship is given by certain distinctive types of handwriting 
current in England before the end of the seventh century. 
Earlier Irish scribes had developed what were virtually new 
hands out of the scripts of the texts which had come to them 
from the Continent They produced a characteristic ‘half 
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uncial* script of great beauty, which was particularly appro- 
priate to the reproduction of lituigical manuscripts, and de- 
veloped from it a pointed hand, approximating at times to 
cursive, suitable for the rapid multiplication of less solemn 
texts. English scribes of the seventh and eighth centuries could 
give a brilliant reproduction of the best continental writing of 
an earlier age. The Codex Amiatinus, written at Jarrow bdTore 
716 for presentation to the pope, is one of the greatest of all 
uncial manuscripts. But for all except the most solemn purposes, 
they normally used one or other of the Irish modifications of 
continental script, with the result that it is sometimes impossible 
to distinguish between the products of English and Irish 
scriptoria on palaeographical evidence alone. Each of the two 
great types of Irish hand was firmly established in England 
within a generation of the death of Theodore. In 704 Waldhere, 
bishop of London, used the pointed form of Irish script in the 
solitary letter which has survived from his coiTespondence with 
Berhtwald, archbishop of Canterbury.* With few exceptions, 
English royal charters of the eighth century are written in 
some form of the same hand, and this archaic script continued 
to be used for such documents until the tenth century. Here, 
at least, the influence of Irish learning survived the ninth- 
century destruction of ancient Irish culture. 

There can be no question as to the reality of Irish influence 
on the style and script of early English scholars. It is much more 
difiicult to distinguish between the Irish and continental 
strains in the substance of English learning. There is evidence 
that a certain number of old Latin texts of the Bible were used 
by English scholars of this period. These ancient texts were 
undoubtedly of Celtic origin, and the isolation of the British 
churches makes it probable that English students derived 
them from Irish, rather than British, teachers. It is suggestive 
that Old English religious poets were fanuliar with a large 
body of apocryphal literature, discountenanced by the Roman 
church, but poptilar in Ireland. There was a strong Irish 
element in the penitential system of the early English church. 
But in the last resort, any estimate of English indebtedness to 
Irish learning must turn on the inferences which can be drawn 
from the recorded visits of Englishmen to Irish schools, from 
the Irish share in the conversion of England, and from the 
* FaesiftUUs <tf AncUiU Charters in the Mussunti i, plate 5* 
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occasional foundation of Irish monasteries on English soO. The 
debt has often been exaggerated. The greatest achievements 
of Irish scholarship belong to a later age. It was not until the 
eighth century that Irish learning reached its full development 
and Irish scholars began to play their momentous part in the 
transmission of ancient literature. Their predecessors were men 
of narrower range, who had little idea of the co-ordination 
of knowledge or the discipline of learned inquiry. But tne 
passionate desire for learning which moved them was a nw 
force in the western world. \ 

The origins of organized learning in England lie in the schooh 
established by early missionaries for the instruction of childreri 
who might proceed to holy orders. The foundation of such a 
school in East Anglia is recorded by Bede in terms which prove 
that the beginnings of an educational system had already been 
established in Kent. The early history of these schools is utterly 
obscure, and the learning of the first phase of English Chris- 
tianity is only illustrated by certain ancient biblical texts which 
seem to have been brought to England by Augustine. It is no 
doubt possible that continuous teaching may have been main- 
tained at Canterbury throughout the seventh century; but 
Bede’s description of Theodore’s educational work is definitely 
against the opinion that it was based on any existing school. 
In the north, Christianity had been obliterated by Cadwallon 
and Penda before any organization of learning can have 
developed, and it was restored by Irish monks who were 
evangelists rather than scholars. The continental influences 
which dominated English learning in the eighth century have 
no discernible connexion with the original Gregorian mission 
to England. They represent the ideas of the generation which 
created the permanent organization of the English church, and 
are primarily associated with the names of Theodore and 
Hadrian, Benedict Biscop, and Wilfrid. 

Aldhelm, the most illustrious pupil of the school of Canter- 
bury, and Bede, the greatest scholar of the next generation, 
have each described the teaching of Theodore and Hadrian. 
It provided an organized body of knowledge, based on the 
interpretation of scripture, but extending to the sciences which 
regulated the order of the religious year, the music which was 
essential in the services of the church, and the metrical rules 
according to which religious poetry should be composed. It 
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attracted scholars from distant centres of learning. Oftfor, who 
became the second bishop of Worcester, continued under Theo- 
dore the studies which he had begun imder the Abbess Hild at 
Hartlepool and Whitby, and Aldhelm came to Canterbury from 
the centre of Wessex. Its reputation extended as far as Ireland. 
One of Aldhelm’s few effective metaphors occurs in a sentence 
which describes Theodore confronted by a crowd of Irish 
scholars ‘like an angry boar surrounded by a pack of grinning 
Molossian hounds’. No catalogue of Theodore’s library has 
survived, but a letter in which Aldhelm describes his studies at 
Canterbury brings out the important fact that at least one book 
of Roman law could be read there. In apologizing to Bishop 
Haeddi of Winchester for failing to spend Christmas with him, 
Aldhelm remarks that he has been detained at Canterbury by 
the difficulties which beset those who, among other studies, wish 
thoroughly to lay open the decisions of the Roman laws and 
explore all the secrets of the jurisconsults.* The passage, which 
is an important piece of evidence for the study of Roman law 
in the Dark Ages, gives a remarkable illustration of the range 
of learning offered by Theodore’s school at Canterbury. 

That a knowledge of Greek could be obtained in this school 
is clear from the testimony of both Aldhelm and Bede. Aldhelm, 
referring to Theodore and his associates, reproves one of his 
correspondents for seeking instruction in Ireland as if England 
contained no masters of Greek and Latin. Bede makes the 
re ma rkable statement that in his time there survived disciples 
of Theodore and Hadrian to whom Latin and Greek were as 
familiar as their own language, and in the later part of his 
history he twice refers to the Greek scholarship of their pupil 
Tobias, bishop of Rochester. It is possible that a consider- 
able number of Greek words and phrases had already been 
acquired by individual English scholars from Irish teachers. 
In the sixth and seventh centuries Irish men of learning, 
as a class, were distinguished from their continent fellows 
by at least an elementary knowledge of Greek. Latinized forms 
of Greek words are prominent in their learned vocabulary. 
But Bede’s statement, which implies that Theodore and 
Hadrian produced pupils who could read and wnte Greek 

* M. R. Jama, Tm Amitia EngUth Scholars (Glasgow University Press, 1931), 
PP* *3. «4. where the book which Aldhelm read is identified with a copy, stiU 
eactan^ of iisa Breviary of Alaric. 
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with ease, claims for the school of Canterbury a proficiency in 
classical learning rivalled, so far as is known, by no other learned 
community north of the Alps. It has left few ‘traces in the 
surviving remains of early English scholarship, but on such a 
matter Bede’s authority deserves respect. He was personally 
acquainted with at least one leading member of the school of 
Canterbury. Most of his information about Kentish historyi 
was deriv^ from Albinus, a pupil of Theodore and Hadrianj 
who had succeeded Hadrian as abbot of the monastery of St.\ 
Peter and St. Paul outside Canterbury. There is certainly no | 
inherent unlikelihood in the statement that a school of Greek \ 
learning arose there in the late seventh century. Theodore is the ' 
last known pupil of the schools of Athens. Hadrian, who taught 
at Canterbury for nearly forty years, was bom in Byzantine 
Afidca, and came to England from Byzantine Italy. 

All the influences which contributed to the origins of English 
learning meet in the work of Aldhelm. His first teacher was the 
Irish scholar Maildubh, the founder of the community which 
became the abbey of Malmesbury. The fame of Theodore’s 
teaching drew him to Canterbury, and once, at least, he 
visited Rome. By birth he belonged to the West Saxon royal 
family, and he was therefore familiar with a mass of floating 
tradition which later writers were to shape into history. He 
wrote English verse, now lost, which King Alfred admired 
greatly. As a man of letters he represents the culture of his 
age in its most highly developed form, and his writings in- 
fluenced English and continental scholarship for more than a 
coitury. His longest works are a poem, De Laudibus Virginum, 
vaguely addressed ‘Ad Maximum Abbatissam’, and a closely 
related prose discourse, De Laudibus Virginitatis, written for 
Hildelith, abbess of Barking, and nine of her nuns. His epistles 
to Geraint, king of Dumnonia, on the rules which should 
determine the date of Easter, and to Aldfirith, king of Northum- 
bria, on the different forms of metrical structure, are, in effect, 
treatises. Historically, although they show the extraordinary 
range of Aldhelm’s reading, these works are less interesting 
than his shorter letters and poems. A set of verses on a church 
built by a daughter of Centwine, king of Wessoc, corrects 
Bede’s account of conditions in that country after die death of 
Cenwalh,^ and a letter which can have bad little purpose 

* Above, p. 67. 
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except to display Aldhelm’s expertise in Latin composition 
contains a unique contemporary description of Theodore’s 
teaching. Aldhelm was beyond comparison the most learned 
and ingenious western scholar of the late seventh century, but 
his ingemuty was ^pressed in the elaboration of a style which 
deprives his learning of all vitality. He had an artist’s pleasiire 
in the manipulation of words, without a trace of literary feeling, 
and his influence came to an end as soon as scholars had lost 
the taste for the eccentric latinity of which he was the master. 
Few learned men of Aldhelm’s power have contributed so 
little to the ultimate development of their studies. 

Aldhelm was not, in fact, the man to lead a younger genera- 
tion into new paths. None of his pupils was capable of more 
than a feeble imitation of his style. Boniface, the one great 
writer produced by the early schools of southern England, 
turns an occasional phrase in Aldhelm’s manner, but the quality 
of his writing owes nothing to Aldhelm’s example. Boniface 
was a man of individual genius, and his power of expression 
can easily lead to an over-estimate of the southern English 
scholarship which he represented. It was the creation of a few 
highly exceptional men, and their death was naturally followed 
by a decline in its fertility. Even at Canterbury, the traditions 
of Theodore and Hadrian do not seem to have outlived the last 
of their disciples. The principal representative of academic 
learning among the southern contemporaries of Bede is Tat- 
wine, archbishop of Canterbury from 731 to 734. He had 
formerly been abbot of Breedon in Leicestershire, and before 
his election to Canterbury he produced a grammar and a series 
of Latin riddles which are interesting illustrations of early 
Mercian scholarship but have little intrinsic importance. The 
rarity of outstanding scholars in the southern churches of this 
period does not mean that their inmates were illiterate. The 
letters which came to Boniface from this part of England prove 
the scholarship and intellectual curiosity of a number of men 
and women whose names never enter into literary history. 
But the learning which gives unique distinction to the Engli^ 
church of this age was centred in a small group of Northumbrian 
monasteries. 

In northern as in southern England the new learning of the 
seventh century represented a combination of Irish and con- 
tinental influences. The ixorthem church itself was the creation 
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of Irish monhs, and Lindisfarne, where the earliest of English 
biographies was written, was the original centre of their mission. 
If the supporters of the Celtic Easter-reckoning had prevailed 
in 663, Ae Northumbrian churches would have become per- 
manent outposts of a specifically Irish scholarship. The victory 
of the Roman party did not imdo the work of earlier Irish 
scholars, whose script survived in the phurches of their fi)unda7 
tion, but it placed the future of Northumbrian learning in th^ 
hands of men trained in the continental tradition. As a resulc 
of their predominance, the characteristic style and vocabulary\ 
of Irish scholars have left fewer traces in Northumbria than in \ 
southern England. No Northumbrian scholar ever applied 
himself to the combination of strange words with the laborious 
assiduity of Aldhelm. There is no trace of an author’s self- 
consciousness in the historical literature through which North- 
tunbrian learning lives to-day. 

Among the men who brought Northumbrian learning out of 
isolation, Benedict Biscop, the founder of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, deserves to be regarded as the leader. In the history 
of his time he is overshadowed by his younger contemporary 
Wilfrid. But Wilfrid’s contribution to the enlightenment of the 
north was made in the spheres of ecclesiastical observance and 
regulation; he was too impatient to create a great monastic 
school, and his churches of Hexham and Ripon were not 
remarkable for their learning. Benedict devoted the knowledge 
and experience of half a lifetime to the establishment of two 
monasteries. By 674, when Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria, gave 
him land for the foundation of his house at Wearmouth, he 
had made three separate journeys from England to Rome, 
lived for two years in retirement on the island of Lerins, guided 
the newly consecrated Archbishop Theodore from Rome to 
England, and spent two more years as abbot of the monastery 
of St. Peter and St. Paul outside Canterbury. His importance 
in the history of English learning is due to the libraries which 
his knowledge of southern cities enabled him to bring together 
at Wearmouth and Jarrow. Before there was any prospect of 
the foundation of Wearmouth he had accumulated a large 
collection of purchased books at Vienne. Transported to Eng- 
land, these books became the nucleus of the library at Wear- 
mouth, which was increased as a result of a fourth journey to 
Rome in 679. Two years lata: a new grant of land fiom Ecg^th 
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enabled Benedict to found a second monastery at Jarrow on 
Tyne, seven miles north-west of Wearmouth, and in 684 he 
undertook the last of his journeys to Rome in order to obtain 
books and relics for the new house. When he died, in 68g, he 
had brought into being two neighbouring monasteries, governed 
as a single community, which possessed an endowment in relics, 
religious ornaments, and books unparalleled in England. 

The books collected by Benedict made possible the work of 
Bede. The commentaries on scripture and the scientific works, 
through which he first became famous, prove his acquaintance 
with a singularly wide range of patristic and historical litera- 
ture.* Only a small proportion of his work has been edited in 
such a way as to show the exact extent of his debt to his pre- 
decessors. Like other ancient scholars, Bede often quotes or 
refers to authors whose work he only knew through epitomes, 
or through isolated sentences embedded in later texts. His 
knowledge of classical literature, for example, was much nar- 
rower than has sometimes been inferred from the extent to 
which classical reminiscence enters into his writing. Even so, 
his work could never have been done without recourse to 
libraries of wholly exceptional size and quality. From his 
admission as a child of seven until his death at the age of sixty- 
three he was a member of the monastery which Benedict had 
founded at Jarrow. There is no evidence that he travelled 
widely in search of books; he never refers to distant libraries 
which he has visited, and the range of his recorded travel docs 
not extend beyond York and Lindisfame. Apart fiom occa- 
sional books which he may have obtained through the favour 
of learned correspondents, it is probable that his work rested on 
the collections of books made by Benedict, and increased by 
Bede’s own master Ceolfrith, Benedict’s successor in the rule 
of both his monasteries. 

Later generations, considering the long series of Bede’s com- 
mentaries, placed him in the succession of the great fathers of 
the church.* He himself would certainly have wished to be 
remembered by these works of exposition. His scientific 
treatises, which form a link between his commentaries and his 

* On the character of Bede’s literary equipment see M, L. W, Laistner, *Bede 
as a Classical and Patristic Scholar*, Tram* R, Hist Soc.^ 4th Series, xvL 69-94, 

* Bede’s reputation abroad in the Garolingian age is proved by many copies of 
individual works written on the Continent in han^ of this perM, 
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Ecclesiastical History, arose naturally from his conception of his 
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necessary to the understanding of scripture, and the date of 
Easter was fixed by astronomical calculation. In 703, early in 
his literary course, he produced the elementary manual of 
chronology known under the title De Temporibus. It is a meagre 
work, and it involved Bede for once in a charge of heresy, 
brought by certain individuals whom he describes as rusti^ 
wallowing in their cups. The work through which he ranks 
as a master of technical chronology, the treatise De Temponm 
Ratione, was written in 725. Its influence is not yet spent, for it 
established in England the custom of reckoning years from the , 
era of the Incarnation. Bede was in no sense the originator of 
this system, which formed part of a calculus for determining the 
date of Easter devised by the computist Dionysius Exiguus 
early in the sixth century. It was ignored by the Roman church 
and indeed by all ecclesiastical authorities until 663, when 
Wilfrid, who had probably become acquainted with it during 
his first Italian journey, brought it forward at the council of 
Whitby. There is no unequivocal proof of its employment in 
English documents before the appearance of the De Temporum 
Ratione, and its rapid adoption thereafrer was undoubtedly due 
to the influence of Bede’s historical work. 

Through this work Bede emerges at last from the atmosphere 
of ancient science and exegesis to prove himself the master of a 
living art. As a historian Bede was singularly fortunate in his 
environment. An interest in history was one of the features 
which distinguished the northern from the southern scholarship 
of the eighth century. Between 698 and 705 a monk of Lindis- 
frme had described the life and personality of St. Cuthbert in 
wri^g which moves stiffly but rises at times to a curious and 
sinister power.* Bede himself never surpassed this nameless 
writer’s dacripdon of the sudden sense of disaster which came to 
Guthbert as he stood in Carlisle with the queen of Northumbria 
on the day of the battle of Nechtanesmere. A monk of Whitby 
had attempted the hopeless task of writing the life of Gregory 
the Great on the basis of the materials supplied by Northum> 
brian tradition. Eddi’s tendentious life of Wilfrid had been 
written at the request of Acca, bishop of Hexham, and Tat- 
berht, abbot of Ripon. Within Bede’s immediate circle, a monk 

* For edition* at tbii and the work* which follow lee below, p. 685. 
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of Wearmouth had written a life of his master, Abbot Geolfrith. 
It is remarkable as a piece of pure biography, without any 
hagiographical admixture, and it received the compliment of 
imitation from Bede himself in his Lives of the Abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. By 731, when Bede put forth his Ecclesias- 
tical HisUny, there plainly existed in Northumbria an audience 
for a work of erudition devoted to the growth of the English 
church. Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, which King Geolwulf of 
Northumbria read and criticized in draft, is the response of a 
great scholar to a great opportunity. 

Nevertheless, its essential quality carries it into the small 
class of books which transcend all but the most fundamental 
conditions of time and place. Bede was a monk to whom the 
miraculous seemed a manifestation of the divine government 
of the world. But his critical faculty was always alert; his 
narrative never degenerates into a tissue of ill-attested wonders, 
and in regard to all the normal substance of history his work 
can be judged as strictly as any historical writing of any time. 
His preface, in which he acknowledges the help received from 
learned friends, reads like the introduction to a modem work 
of scholarship. But the quality which makes his work great 
is not his scholarship, nor the faculty of narrative which he 
shared with many contemporaries, but his astonishing power 
of co-ordinating the fragments of information which came to 
him through tradition, the relation of friends, or documentary 
evidence. In an age when little was attempted beyond the 
registration of fact, he had reached the conception of history. It 
is in virtue of this conception that the Historia Ecclesiastica still 
lives after twelve hundred years. 

One at least of Bede’s pupils showed something of his literary 
quality. Soon after his death, his last days were described by a 
monk of Jarrow in prose which bears comparison with any 
narrative in the Historia Ecclesiastica itself. The tradition of his 
teaching was preserved at Wearmouth and Jarrow, and his 
books were copied there for the benefit of English scholars in 
continental monasteries. But it was through his influence on 
the school of York that his work became a factor in the general 
development of European learning. Egbert, archbishop of 
York, who founded this school, had studied under Bede, and 
regarded him with great deference in later life. The last of all 
Bede’s writings is a letter of admonition to Egbert on the duties 
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which he had undertaken as a bishop and the policy which he 
ought to adopt for the reform of the Northumbrian church. The 
closeness of their previous relationship as master and pupil is 
proved by the ninth-century Life of Alcuin, the most eminent 
of Egbert’s disciples. Through Egbert the substance of Bede’s 
teaching was transmitted to a group of scholars who rapidly 
made York the principal centre of English scholarship. [ 
From an early date they seem to have formed an organizea 
community rather than a fluctuating assemblage of leamern 
around a single teacher. The beginnings of the school un-\ 
doubtedly lay in the instruction given as a matter of duty by , 
Egbert to the clerks of his church. But his reputation soon 
attracted other scholars, and an actual course of instruction 
given to a more general audience seems to survive in his 
Didogus Ecclesiastkae InsHtutionis, in which an epitome of 
ecclesiastical law is presented in the form of answers to specific 
questions addressed by a pupil to a master. Early in the history 
of the school Egbert appointed his kinsman jEthelberht to its 
charge, and ^thelberht, who was himself a great teacher, set 
himself to form a library for his scholars. In his poem on the 
saints of York Alcuin names the principal authors whose works 
were represented in this library, revealing a collection strong in 
patristic literature and in Christian poetry, but curiously weak 
in classical texts. Alcuin’s verses do not form a catalogue of the 
library; they give no indication of the extent to which the 
various writinp of a voluminous author were available at York, 
and they omit the names of authors whose books no eighth- 
century collector could have ignored. But they prove thatiEthel- 
berht had created one of the greatest libraries in western Europe. 

Alcuin’s career’ is of peculiar interest as a link between the 
phase of English scholarship which culminated in the work of 
Bede and the revival of western learning under Charlemagne. 
The first half of his life as a scholar was spent at York. In 767 
his master .£thelberht became archbishop, and, apparently, 
left the immediate direction of his school in Alcuin’s hands. 
For the next thirteen years he was the centre of a notable group 
of scholars. As a kinsman of St. Willibrord he was intimately 
connected with ftte founders of the Frisian church, and the 
most remarkable of the pupils who came to him at York was a 
young Frisian noble named liudger, who afterwards became 
* IHKUMed molt recently by W. Levison, Entlaud mi Ai pp. i5}-66. 
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the first bishop of MUnster. During this period he made two 
journeys to Rome, visiting many local centres of learning in 
Italy and Gaul, and he was undoubtedly regarded abroad as the 
leatfing English scholar when Archbishop iBthelberht resigned 
his see in 780. Late in that year he undertook a third Roman 
journey in order to obtain the paUium for the new archbishop. 
At Parma, on his return home, he was received by Charle- 
magne, who offered him permanent hospitality at the Frankish 
court. The second phase of his career began in 782, when he 
joined the brilliant company of literate men with whom Charle- 
magne associated on familiar terms. He became the head of 
the palace school — where he was joined by many of his English 
pupils — ^the chief adviser of Charlemagne on doctrinal issues, 
and his agent in all his relations with England. His first pre- 
ferment seems to have consisted of the abbeys of Ferrises and 
St. Lupus at Troyes, but in 796 Charlemagne gave him the 
greater abbey of St. Martin at Tours, with which he was par- 
ticularly associated in his closing years. At Tours, where he 
died in 804, the influence of his scholarship converted a large 
and wealthy, but undistinguished monastery into a great centre 
of learning, and contributed to the development of the most 
beautiful of all forms of script associated with the Carolingian 
renaissance. He was succeeded at Ferri&res by a pupil of his 
Northumbrian days named Sigulf, and at Tours by a yoimgcr 
Englishman named Frithugisl, who became head of the Im- 
perial Chancery under Louis the Pious. The long series of texts 
illustrating the relations between England and the Frankish 
churches ends with the fragments of the correspondence ex- 
changed between Lupus, abbot of Ferri^res, and the men who 
were ruling the school of York at the middle of the ninth century. 

Alcuin had nothing of Bede’s constructive intelligence, and 
he was bom too late to feel the excitement in the mere use of 
words which excuses and partly explains Aldhelm’s pedantry. 
At the present day he is chiefly remembered as the writer of 
many letters, which form one of the principal authorities for the 
history of his time. They are written with admirable ^plicity 
and show the discretion and restraint whidi made 1^ an 
influence for moderation in the Carolingian renaissance of 
speculative thought. In theology, as in all branches of organ- 
ized knowledge, Alcuin was the learned and conservative 
interpreter of the writings of greater men. But his intellectaal 
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dependence on his predecessors made him the ideal agent for 
the transmission of their teaching. He is a great figure in the 
history of European letters because he and his pupils brought 
about a continental reception of English learning which pro- 
foundly influenced the whole literature of the Garolingian age. 

Any account of the early history of English learning tends to 
become centred round a few great names. The tendency 
represents the fact that the general course of this history wai 
actually determined by the work of Theodore and Hadriani 
Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin. But it means that less than justice^ 
is generally done to scholars of less pervasive influence, and to 
schools wMch never produced an eminent master. It is only \ 
through the intensive study of individual manuscripts that it 
will ever become possible to place the different local centres of 
English learning in their true relation to the general intellectual 
life of the eighth and ninth centuries. Nevertheless, it is already 
possible to foreshadow certain conclusions which future work is 
likely to confirm. It is probable, for example, that the Mercian 
contribution to English learning has been undervalued in the 
past. Cynewulf, the one Old English poet with whom a con- 
siderable body of verse is definitely associated, has recently been 
referred to this region with virtual certainty, and more than one 
important text which used to be assigned vaguely to North- 
umbria has now been traced with precision to Lichfield. It is 
gradually becoming less remarkable that King Alfred found at 
least four Mercian scholars to help him in his literary work. 
It is also becoming clear that the concentration of interest on 
the greatest scholars tends to the neglect of the generations 
during which their work was continued by lesser, but by no 
means insignificant, successors. The ascendant phase of English 
scholarship may end with Alcuin, but it is already apparent that 
fijr half a century after his death English religious houses were 
producing work which may not be original in matter, but repre- 
sents a living interest in learning and rentarkable accomplish- 
ment in script. It seems in fact that in Northumbria and Mercia, 
at least, it was the dislocation of society in the Danish invasions, 
rather than a weakening of the impulse towards scholarship, 
which brought the first phase of English learning to an end. 

One Northumbrian manuscript of this period, which is a 
work of supreme excellence, raises questions which affect the 
whole history of western decorative art in the early middle ages. 
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The most precious of the books belonging to the medieval 
church of Durham was a codex of the Gospels written in an 
early Hibemo-Saxon hand. In mere script it is no more than 
an admirable ocample of a noble style, and the figure-drawing 
of its illustrations, Aough probably based on classical models, 
has more than a touch of primitive tu&veU. Its unique impor- 
tance is due to the beauty and astonishing intricacy of its 
decoration. The nature of its ornament connects it very closely 
with a group of Irish manuscripts of which the Book of Kells 
is the most famous, and it has often been regarded as of Irish 
provenance, or at least the work of an Irish scribe living in 
England. But a colophon written in the tenth century by a 
priest named Aldred, who glossed the whole text of the book 
in the northern English of that period, states that Eadfnth, 
bishop of Lindisfame from 698 to 721, wrote the book, that 
^thelwald, his successor, pressed and bound it, and that an 
anchorite named Billfrith ornamented its binding with metal- 
work and gems. As it should not be assumed that St. Guthbert’s 
clergy had forgotten the history of their most sacred text, it 
follows that the art wliich is commonly described as ‘Hibemo- 
Saxon* had reached a brilliant phase of development in north- 
ern England several generations before the date of the great 
Irish manuscripts with which it is generally associated. It also 
follows that this art arose in England, for no Irish examples of 
this distinctive type of decoration can be referred to a date so 
early as 721. Even apart from the colophon, there are features 
of the manuscript which attest its English origin.* In text, it is 
closely akin to the Vulgate of the Northumbrian Codex Amia- 
tirms, with little trace of the older Latin readings preserved by 
Irish tradition. The motives employed in its decoration are all 
represented in earlier Anglo-Celtic art. There is nothing in 
its matter, script, or ornament, which forbids its attribution to 
a bishop trained in the seventh century. The history of English 
sculpture shows that Anglo-Saxon artists, once set in the way of 
invention, came very quickly to complete mastery of form. 
In the decoration of manuscripts, as in sculpture, achievement 
may well have come through individual genim rather than the 
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The Christian learning of the seventh-century schools was 

is an important point that the capitulm of the volume has south Italian 
features which rehect the influence of Hadrian of Cantethury. 
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confronted by a heathen culture which had already given rise 
to a literature. An elaborate technique of alliterative verse had 
been developed by a long succession of English*poets. Most of 
the great stories which had arrested the imagination of the 
Germanic world had received a definite, though by no means 
stereotyped, form at their hands. Reflection on life and its 
vicissitudes was already being expressed from the heathen 
standpoint in verse to which there is no close parallel elsewhere 
in Europe. To a strict churchman of the period this pagan 
literature was intensely distasteful, and it was either ignoreq 
or discountenanced by the founders of English Christiai^ 
scholarship. But the bulk of this poetry was addressed to an\ 
aristocratic audience, and the English nobility, familiar with 
the courts of long-descended kings, maintained its interest in 
heroic tradition. The clergy became more tolerant of this 
tradition as the danger of a heathen reaction died away, and, 
indeed, played an essential part in its transmission. The English 
poetry of the heathen age was first written down by Christian 
clerks, and most of it oidy survives in texts which are affected 
by Christian ideas and imagery. At its height, this influence 
extends to the permeation of an entire poem with Christian 
feeling. A poem such as Beowulf, in which aristocratic traditions 
are raveloped in a Christian atmosphere, is an invaluable 
recoid of the intellectual oudook of the men under whose 
protection Christianity was established in England. 

In the ^e of national migrations the various Germanic peo- 
pks were conscious of an essential unity which distinguished 
them in>m the subjects of the Roman empire to the south and 
the outer barbarians to the east. It rested on a fundamental simi- 
larity of political structure and social convention, and it was 
expressed fi'om time to time in the great federations created by 
. overlords such as Eormanric and Theodoric. The heroic narra- 
tives which formed the substance of the earliest Germanic 
poetry were addressed to men who knew many courts and 
peoples, and were acquainted with some, at least, of their 
traditions. A good poet could find a patron anywhere. Accord- 
ingly, a single heroic story is often preserved independently 
in the poetry of many Germanic countries, and conversely, 
the heroic poetry of every Germanic country is laig^ely, if not 
principally, devoted to stories which have no connexion with 
its own l^tory. Of the three heroic figures whose names are 
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attached to extant English poems, Beowulf belonged to the 
centre of what is now Sweden, Finn to Frisia, and Waldhere 
to the south of Gaul. Much of Widsith, perhaps the oldest of all 
English poems, consists of mere names of kings and peoples, 
inserted on the assumption that an English listener of the 
seventh century would be able to associate a story with each 
of them. The English heroic poetry which has survived plainly 
represents a mere fragment of a body of tradition once conunon 
to the whole Germanic world. 

Nevertheless, it is English poetry alone which shows the range 
of these traditions and the spirit in which they were treated. 
The whole of German heroic verse is now represented by a 
single fragment. English poetry of this class includes a long 
epic relating the adventures, death, and burial of Beowulf, the 
hero of the people living to the south of the great lakes of 
Sweden; a composite set of verses purporting to record the 
travels of a poet named Widsith, but consisting essentially of a 
catalogue of ancient kings and peoples; and a singular piece of 
reflective verse, in which a poet called Deor, who has lost his 
place to Heorrenda, the master-minstrel of Germanic legend, 
recalls the sufferings which others have endured, with the refrain 
that his troubles, like theirs, will in time be overcome. In 
addition to this very considerable body of verse, fragments of 
two other poems have survived; one describing a great battle 
in the hall of Finn, king of the Frisians, the other relating how a 
hero named Waldhere, encouraged by Hildegyth, his betrothed, 
challenged Guthhere, king of the Burgundians, to single combat. 
All these poems are preserved in West Saxon English of the 
tenth century, but Beowulf and Widsith contain many ancient 
forms of words which show that an Anglian original lies behind 
the existing texts. There is no evidence as to the particular 
region in which this poetry was first written down, but it is 
not unlikely that the idea of giving a permanent form to 
floating poetic tradition was part of the general intellectual 
activity which created the Latin literature of Northumbria. 
In any case, it seems clear that the poems took substantially 
their present shape in a period which may be arbitrarily defined 
by the birth of Bede in 67a and the final dq>arture of Alcuin 
from England in 78a. 

The casual destruction of manuscripts has left Bemulf the 
only poem in which a traditional theme is treated on an e{dc 
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scale in an ancient Germanic language. It is heroic in spirit 
and highly wrought, but it does not bear comparison with any 
of the world’s greatest stories. It is not, in fact, so much a 
story as a series of episodes in the life of a hero, interspersed 
with many digressions, interesting because of their great age, 
but often irrelevant. Beowulf himself is represented as the 
nephew of Hygclac, king of the Oeatas, a powerful people 
whose territory now forms the Swedish provinces of G 61 - 
land. After various youthful adventures Beowulf with twelw 
companions visits the court of the Danish king Hrothgarl 
whose hall has been made uninhabitable by the ravagesv 
of a monster named Grendel. When Beowulf has destroyed ' 
Grendel by his strength and skill as a wrestler, Grendel’s 
mother avenges him by killing one of the king’s companions, 
but Beowulf immediately follows her to her lair in a vaulted 
chamber under a lake and kills her there. He then returns 
to his own country, and is honourably received by King 
Hygclac. The second half of the poem is devoted to an en- 
counter between Beowulf, who is now king of the Geatas, 
and a dragon which has been ravaging his country, and lives, 
guarding a treasure, in an ancient funeral barrow. Beowulf 
kills the dragon, but is mortally wounded, and a long descrip- 
tion of his funeral ceremonies forms a kind of epilogue to the 
whole work. Interwoven with the main story arc a number of 
more normal episodes which undoubtedly belong to the original 
Beowulf tradition. After his return from the Danish court 
Beowulf takes part in a disastrous expedition led by Hygclac 
against the ‘Hetware’, who lived in the country north of the 
lower Rhine. Hygclac is killed and his army destroyed, and 
Beowulf, who has gready distinguished himself in the battle, 
is offered the kingdom by his dead lord’s widow. Refusing to 
supplant his kinsman Heardred, Hygelac’s son, Beowulf 
becomes the young king’s guardian and adviser. But Heardred 
is killed in a Swedish invasion which he has provoked by pro- 
tecting an exiled nephew of the Swedish king, and Beowulf 
thereupon becomes king of the Geatas, defeats the Swedes, and 
rules his own people prosperously for a period which the poet 
estimates at fifty years. 

It should not be assumed that the audience to which Beowulf 
was addressed felt any incongruity between these incidents and 
the folk-mythology of Grendel, Grendel’s mother, and the 
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dragon of the barrow. To the thegn or peasant of the eighth 
century the supernatural world to which these figures belong 
was in the inunediate background of life. Its immanence 
justified the utmost skill that the poet could bring to its repre- 
sentation. But the historical, as totinct finm the literary sig- 
nificance of Beowulf lies in the maze of allusion through which 
the thread of the story runs. It was composed for an audience 
suflSciently familiar with northern tradition to grasp the mean- 
ing of the most casual reference to other stories, and its author 
lost no opportunity of heightening interest by the introduction 
of heroic names. The extent to which these stories represent 
history is the hardest, and perhaps the most important, question 
raised by the poem. The remoteness of the northern world 
in which the scene of Beowulf is laid means that few of its 
characters are likely to be encountered in the writings of 
early Latin historians. The Geatas were unfamiliar to the few 
ancient authors who knew at least the names of the Danes and 
Swedes. Nevertheless, Hygelac’s unfortunate raid is actually 
recorded, and placed close to the year 520 by Gregory of Tours. 
He regarded the raiders as Danes, and he stumbled over their 
leader’s name. But a Gaulish writer of the eighth century, 
enlarging Gregory’s work at this point, represents Hygelac’s 
name accurately as Chocilaicus, and kills him in the land of 
a people called Attoarii — the classical Chattuarii — ^who are 
equivalent to the Hetware of Beowulf. A somewhat later 
author of a book about monsters states that the vast bones of 
Huiglaucus, king of the Gete, were still preserved near the 
mouth of the Rhine. This abundant confiimation of a single 
episode suggests that much of the incidental background of 
Beowulf represents a genuine and accurate tradition. It is still 
more important as proof that a definite statement of historical 
fact could be handed down orally in alliterative verse for at 
least two centuries. 

Before the end of the seventh centuiy the technique and some 
of the conventions of heroic verse were being applied to reli- 
gious subjects. The main body of English rdigious poetry 
seems to fall between 700 and 850. Apart from a few firagments, 
it has only survived in West Saxon copies of the late tenth 
century. On the other hand, most of these texts show signs of 
transcription from Anglian manuscripts, and there is definite 
evidence that rdigious poetry was cultivated in Northumbria 
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many years before the death of Bede. Several fragments of the 
great poem known as the Dream of the Rood are inscribed on the 
decorated cross at RuthweU in Dumfriesshire, which is one of 
the outstanding monuments of early Northumbrian art. One 
of Bede’s most famous stories carries the origins of religious 
poetry in the north back to a date before 680. Afrer recording 
the death of Hild, abbess of Whitby, in that year, he relates 
how Caedmon, an oxherd on her land, received the gift of soikg 
miraciilously in a dream, aind afterwards, instructed in scripture 
and sacred learning by her monks, made many poems, whicp 
none who came after him could equal. His verse, as described 
by Bede, ranged over the creation of the world and the early 
history of mankind; the journey of Israel from Egypt to the 
land of promise; the Incarnation and all the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith; the terrors of judgement, the pains of 
hell, and the delight of heaven. Most of the English religious 
poetry which has survived relates to these subjects, and a con- 
siderable portion of it has at one time or another been attri- 
buted to Cxdmon himself. But the only verses which can 
definitely be assigned to him — nine lines copied into the oldest 
manuscript of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History — ^bear all the signs 
of unpractised expression in an art which itself was as yet 
undeveloped. The man who wrote these stiffly moving lines 
was separated by at least a generation of experiment from even 
the earliest of the poets whose work is embedded in the Old 
English Genesis, Exodus, or Darnel. 

It was by slow degrees that English poets arrived at a 
style appropriate to the treatment of religious subjects. The 
heroic poems which were their only models gave them a large 
stock of metaphors and many examples of effective narrative. 
But metaphors which had reflected the life of a pagan aristo- 
cracy were often incongruous in a Christian setting, and the 
loose construction of Beowulf shows that the power to give a 
vivid impression of a self-contained episode might coincide with 
singular inefflsetiveness in the management of a complicated 
piece history. The earliest English religious poetry is the 
work of men who took all revealed history for their province, 
with a technical equipment which had been developed for the 
recitation of heroic tdes in primitive Germanic courts. More 
than one early poet mastered his refractory medium and pro- 
duced great verse. In the the archaic language 
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in itself contributes to the glamour which transforms the record 
of a vision into poetry. There were tnany passages of scriptural 
history which invited embellishment with metaphors of war. 
Even so the dead weight of a conventional vocabulary hangs 
heavily over much of the earliest Old English religious verse. 
There are signs that individual poets were feeling their way 
towards a simpler style by the earlier part of the ninth cen- 
tury. Four poems of this period, the signed work of an author 
named Cynewulf who has only recently been placed in his proper 
chronological sequence, are profoundly influenced in design 
and style by classical modek.* Under norma] conditions Cyne- 
wulf’s work might well have given rise to a new religious poetry, 
smoother in expression and more regular in form than the experi- 
mental verse of an earlier age. But the current of Old English 
poetry was interrupted when the Danish invasions destroyed 
English civilization, and it was virtually as a new art that the 
writing of religious verse was resumed in the tenth century. 

Elaborate renderings of sacred history imply an audience 
enjoying more than a peasant’s leisure, and Old English 
religious poetry, like the heroic verse which preceded it, was 
addressed to a class which may fairly be described as aristo- 
cratic. The verses with which peasants entertained each other 
have for the most part vanished beyond trace. Some of them 
may be embedded in Old English riddles, of which nearly a 
hundred still survive. But learned men also amused themselves 
with these ingenuities, and the English riddles are too strongly 
influenced by Latin models to count as popular literature. The 
only Anglo-Saxon poems for which a peasant origin can reason- 
ably be claimed are two collections of so-called Gnomic verses — 
sententious observations about the properties of things — ^which 
carry a distinctive atmosphere of rustic wisdom. They range 
from the crudest assertions of simple fact — ^‘frost must freeze, 
fire destroy wood’ — to somewhat elaborate descriptions of 
persons, or of common incidents of life. They often relate to the 
virtues, the equipment, or the amusements of nobles, and the 
finest of them all is the description of a great lady, discreet, 
generous, and gracious, in her lord’s hall. They clearly arose 
among men who were keenly interested in the aristocratic life, 
but they always regard it from the outside. A series of them 

* See K. Sisam, ‘Cynewulf and his Poetry', Pnut£ngt tht BriHA Acada^ 
*via. 303-31. 
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gradually produces the impression of a group of farmers 
capping alliterative sentences with one another, and occa- 
sionally maintaining a sequence of thought long enough to 
yield a definite picture — two men happily playing at dice on a 
board, or a sailor returning to his ‘Frisian wife*. They deserve 
more attention from historians than they usually receive, for 
there is nothing in literature that approaches so nearly to the 
authentic voice of the Anglo-Saxon ceorl. ? 

The bulk of Old English poetry obviously reflects the c<m- 
ditions of the age in which it arose. It presupposes, for example, 
the existence of a not unintelligent aristocracy, to whom the 
persons and incidents of sacred history could be made as 
interesting as the heroic stories of heathen antiquity. Most Old 
English verse was undoubtedly written to satisfy the demand of 
such men for instruction or entertainment. But there remain 
a small number of poems — the first of their kind in Germanic 
literature — ^which represent the mood of an author rather than 
the interests of an audience. They include a description of a 
ruined city, probably Bath; what appears to be a dialogue 
between a disillusioned sailor and a youth proposing to take to 
the sea, and two separate pieces, one realistic, the other de- 
votional, describing the miseries of an exile. As literary ex- 
perinients, the most remarkable poems of the group are three 
sets of verses which attempt to tell a story from the standpoint 
of one of the actors. The simplest is a message from a husband, 
driven into exile by a feud, to his wife, telling her that he is now 
prosperous, and begging her to join him. More ambitious but 
less intelligible is a poem purporting to be the lament of a wife, 
who has been estranged from her husband by the machinations 
of his kinsmen. She and her husband are living apart, each in 
misery; and her chief resentment is directed against a certain 
young man, whom she regards as in some way the cause of her 
husband’s wretchedness. The third of these poems is a fragment 
of nineteen lines in which a woman seems to be describing her 
distress at the absence of her outlawed lover and the end of her 
love for her tyrannous husband. It is hard to imagine the public 
for which these poems can have been written. They can never 
have been sung in a lord’s hall, and they seem hardly suitable 
for monastic reading. They look like the work of a man inter- 
ested in human relationships, who for his own satisfaction was 
trying to tell an imaginary story in verse. He was not very 
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successful. Each of these three poems has produced a volume of 
discussion out of all proportion to its modest length. But they 
are of extraordinary interest, for they carry the romantic element 
in English literature back to the very heart of the Dark Ages. 

Any estimate of the English achievement in poetry between 
the seventh and ninth centuries rests essentially on the contents 
of four manuscript volumes, written during the fifty years 
between 970 and 1020. One of them, which first appears in the 
library of Archbishop Usher, consists of the early religious 
poems associated for convenience of reference with the name of 
Caedmon.* Another, which seems to have been preserved by 
Laurence Nowell, the sixteenth-century founder of Anglo- 
Saxon studies, contains the epic of Beowulf and a fragment of a 
poem on the apocryphal Judith.* The third, still preserved at 
Vcrcelli, on an ancient pilgrim route across north Italy, includes 
much of CynewulTs poetry and a complete text of the Drecan of 
the Rood? The fourth — a book given by Bishop Leofric of 
Exeter to his cathedral and still kept there — ^is a miscellany 
comprising examples of all the chief varieties of native verse.^ 
With very few exceptions, the poetry contained in these four 
volumes was already ancient when the earliest of them was 
written, and apart from these great collections only a few iso- 
lated pieces, some of which are mere fragments, survive from 
the English poetry of this early period. The presovation of so 
much archaic verse, which no one could have understood be- 
tween the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, is one of the fortunate 
accidents of English literary history. It is clearly unsafe to 
argue closely from these accidental survivals to the general 
character and quality of early Anglo-Saxon poetry. The 
volumes in which the bulk of the surviving verse has been 
preserved only reflect the taste of a few individuals. But it can 
at least be said that between Casdmon and Cynewulf a suc- 
cession of poets, using the traditional formulas of their art as a 
basis for experiment, exprrased a wide range of emotion in verse 
which at its height belongs to the living literature of the world. 

^ Edited in facsimile by 1 . Gollanosy Thi Csedmon Mamacript^ British Academy, 
1927. 

* Ed. J, Zupitaa, Beowuff; AtUoiypts qf ths unique Cotton MS, ViUllius A XV, Early 
English Text Society, 1882. 

* Facsimile edition by M. Forster, II QuSce VmeUese, Rome 1913. 

^ T%$ Exeter Book of Old English Foetiy, with Introductory Chapters by R. W. 
Chambers, M. Fdrster, and R. Flower, Lemdon 1933. 
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VII 

THE ASCENDANCY OF THE MERCIAN KINGS 


T he fifty years which ended with the resignation of Ine in 
726 interrupt the general course of English history. During 
the first three-quarters of the seventh century the En g lish 
kingdoms south of the Humber had been tending to develop 
into a primitive form of confederacy under a conunon overlord. 
The supremacies of Edwin, Oswald, and Oswiu of Northum- 
bria foreshadowed a kingdom of sdl England, and only an 
unsuccessful battle prevented Wulfhere of Mercia from bringing 
Northumbria under an overlordship which was already efiec- 
tive throughout the south.* For the next half-century no English 
king was able to establish more than a local ascendancy. 
There was much fighting in this period. Individual provinces 
passed by war from one king to another, the younger members 
of a dynasty occasionally rose against its head, and the enter- 
tainment of exiles was a fertile source of trouble. But the 
period as a whole has little significance in English political 
history. Northumbria was beginning to fall into isolation, and 
in the south an uneasy balance of power between a number of 
independent kingdoms gave no promise of the great advance 
towards the unity of England which was made before the eighth 
century was over. 

The Mercian kingdom, from which this advance began, was 
not so much a state as a group of peoples held together by an 
illustrious dynasty.* Its boundaries were ill-defined towards the 
west, where it marched with the British kingdoms of Powys and 
Gwynedd, and towards the south, where the country on cither 
side of the middle and upper Thames formed a debatable land, 
to which the kings of Wessex had a more ancient tide. It was 
not until the reign of Penda that the Mercian kingdom became 
a great power, and its cohesion must still have been imperfect 
when Wulfhere, Penda’s son, secured recognition as overlord 
from the other kings of southern Ei^land. None of the three 
kings who followed Wulfhere reached this position. The reign 
of iEthclred, his brother, is more important in ecclesiastical 

‘ Above, p, 85. 

* Oa the various peoples of whom it was composed see above, pp. 40 - 9 > 
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than in political histoiy. He was the benefactor of many 
churches in the various provinces of his kingdoin, and in 704 he 
retired into the monastery of Bardney in Lindsey. Cenred, 
son of Wulfhere, who followed him, abdicated in the fourth 
year of his reign, and early in 709 left England to live in religion 
at Rome. On his departure the kingdom passed to a son of 
.fithelred named Geolred — a dissolute youth, who oppressed 
monasteries, and according to St. Boniface died insane.’ He wp 
the last descendant of Penda to rule in Mercia, and his death m 
716 ends the first phase of Mercian history. \ 

.£thelbald, his successor, was the grandson of a brother of 
Penda named Eowa, who had been killed at the battle of 
Maserfeld in 641. As a possible claimant to the Mercian 
kingdom, ^thelbald had been driven from his own country by 
Geolred. He appears as an exile in the Life of his kinsman 
Guthlac of Growland, who often sheltered him and his com- 
panions.* At the outset of his reign he was confronted in south- 
ern England by two strong kings of an older generation — 
Wihtred of Kent and Ine of Wessex. After twenty-five years 
of independent rule it is unlikely that either of them allowed 
him precedence. But the death of Wihtred in 725 and the 
abdication of Ine in 726 left him without a serious rival among 
the other southern kings, and within five years he had brought 
all of them to accept him as their lord. Bede, writing in 731, 
states that all the English ‘provinces’ south of the Humber 
were subject to ^thelbald, and in many of his later charters 
he uses titles which emphasize this supremacy. The most 
remarkable of these styles occurs in a charter of 736 * which calls 
him rex Britanmae — a. phrase which can only be interpreted as a 
Latin rendering of the English title Bretwalda. At the height of 
his power ^thelbald was the head of a confederation which 
included Kent, Wessex, and every other kingdom between the 
Humber and &e Ghannel. 

Between 726 and 802 Wessex passed to five successive kings, 
whose connexion with the line of Gerdic is uncertain. For most 
of this period Wessex was little more than a large, outlying 
province of the Mercian kingdom. Much territory which had 
once been West Saxon was annexed to Mercia. In 733 iEthd- 

> S» BomfaHi ii Ltdii Epistolae^ ed. Tangl, No. 73. 

^ FeliX) VUa SancH GiOhkd, ed. W. de G. Birchs p. 38. 

* CJS* 154, which is fortunately preserved in a contemporary text* 
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heard, Ine’s successor, lost Somerton to ^thelbald, who 
thereupon became the direct ruler of a considerable part of 
Wessex beyond Sdwood.* None of these obscure kings was ever 
secure in the possession of the border provinces along the 
Thames. iBthelbald’s authority in Berkshire was such that he 
could give the monastery of Cookham to the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The monks of Abingdon regarded him as their 
protector.* In 752 Cuthred, king of Wessex, revolted against 
^thelbald,* and apparently maintained his independence until 
his death in 756. But Sigeberht, the next king, was deposed by 
his own subjects within a year, and the first record^ act of 
Cynewulf, his successor, was to appear at the coiut of iEthel- 
bald and attest a charter by which he granted land in Wiltshire 
to a West-Saxon abbot.* It seems clear that Wessex was once 
more a Mercian dependency when iBthelbald himself died 
a few months later. 

Little is known of the relations between ^thelbald and his 
other subject kings. There is just sufficient evidence to suggest 
that London and Middlesex were finally detached from the 
East Saxon kingdom in his time. His predecessors had made 
their overlordship felt in this country, ^thelred, Cenred, and 
Ceolred had each confirmed the charter by which Waldhere, 
bishop of London, obtained Twickenham ^m Swaefred, king 
of Essex. ^ After iEthelbald’s reign there seems to be no indica- 
tion of East Saxon authority in London or in any part of Middle- 
sex. Both he and Offa, his successor, regarded London as their 
own town, and dealt as they wished with land in the sur- 
rounding country. The oldest of Ofifa’s original charters shows 
him granting land near Harrow without even asking the king of 
Essex to witness his gift.^ 

' A charter recording a sale of land in Somerset by ^thelbald to Glastonbury 
abbey was still preserved there in the twelfth century, but is now lost. J. Armitage 
Robinson, Somerset Historical Essajfs, pp. 36-7. 

* F. M. Stenton, Tlte Early Histofy qfthe Abbey of Abingdon, pp. aa-3. 

^ ^thelbald was defeated by Cuthred at a place called Beorhford, which has not 
yet been identified. Its identification with Bukbrd in Oxfordshire is disproved by 
the form Bureford voider which the latter place consistently appears in early records. 

^ C.S. 181, The names of the witnesses show that a number Cynewulfs 
leading subjects attended him on this visit 

* C.S, 1 1 1. Cenred, king of Mcrda, and Sigchcard, long of Essex, jenndy con- 
firmed the purchase of Fulham by Waldhere, bishop of London, from T^htel, 
bishop of Hereford. Early Cbarters if the Calhedrd Qwr^ qfSt, Pad, London (Camden 
Society), pp. 

* CS, 901 . 
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For nearly thirty years iEthelbaJd was the dominant figure 
in southern England. No other king had ever* maintained so 
general an ascendancy for so long. Nevertheless, in character 
he was the barbarian master of a military household, and the 
scandal of his private life embarrassed the leaders of the English 
mission in Germany. In 746 or 747 Boniface, at the head of a 
group of bishops mostly of English birth, wrote a solemn letter 
to ^thelbald, acknowledging his generosity in almsgiving and 
the good peace which he enforced, but reproaching him fiy 
his violation of ecclesiastical privilege, his misbehaviour witl^ 
women vowed to religion, and the deplorable effect of his 
example on a people whose own sins invited a heavy judgement. *' 
One of these charges seems to have been admitted by the king 
himself. In the letter Boniface asserted that the privileges of 
churches, which iEthelbald had infringed, had been observed 
by every English king from the time of Augustine until the evil 
reigns of Osred of Northumbria and Geolred of Mercia. It is 
probably more than a coincidence that in 749 ^Ethelbald issued 
a charter to the churches of his kingdom, in which he freed them 
fi^>m all public burdens except the fundamental duties of 
repairing bridges and maintaining fortresses.* 

In 757, after a reign of forty-one years, iEthelbald was mur- 
dered by night by his body-guard at Seckington near Tam worth. 
The motive for the crime is unknown, but it may be significant 
that a contemporary writer describes him as a royal tyrant,* and 
that a Mercian abbess received lands from him ‘because he had 
stabbed — or smitten — ^her kinsman’ — ^words which would hardly 
have been used to describe an ordinary killing in war.* A king 
oi this type could easily become involved in feuds which over- 
rode the loyalty of the retainer to his chief. Whatever its ex- 
planation, Ae murder was followed by a dvil war in Mercia 
between a certain Beomred, whose connexion with the Mercian 
royal house is obscure, and Offa, son of Thingfrith, who was 
descended, like .£thelbald, from Fenda’s brother Eowa. 

* 5 * B&mfaHi et LulU Efnsiolai, ed. Tangly No. 73. 

* C,S. 178. The council in which the charter was made was held at Gundey in 
the south of what is now Leicestershire. EJi.R, XK. 697-^. On the privileges 
claimed by churches, see W. H. Stevensem, EMM, xadx. ^9-702. The most stn* 
portant of them was exemption from taxation. 

^ S, BontfaiH it IMJLi Epistolae, No. 115. 

* Pfieo qoodpirmni . . . eogni^m eius, CS, 535--* a long memorandum recording 
early gifts to the abbey of Gloucester, 
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Before the end of 757 OflFa had driven Beomred into exile; but 
the confederacy which ^Ethelbald had founded fell to pieces on 
his death, and for the first seven years of his reign Offa seems 
to have possessed little, if any, power outside Mercia and its 
dependencies in the southern midlands. 

The re-establishment of Mercian supremacy by Offa is the 
central fact in English history in the second half of the dghth 
century. But the stages by which it was brought about cannot 
now be reconstructed. No Mercian chronicle has survived firom 
this period, and charters alone give any definite impression of 
Offa’s place among English kings. They suggest that Kent was 
the first long-established kingdom to fall under his influence. 
At the middle of the century iEthelberht and Eadberht, sons 
of Wihtred, and Eardulf, Eadberht’s son, were all reigning 
together in Kent. iEthelberht died in 762,* Eadberht is men- 
tioned for the last time in a charter of that year,* and there is no 
evidence that Eardulf survived him.* So far as is known, the 
dynasty founded by Oise the son of Hengest ended in these 
three kings. Even before their disappearance, kings who have 
no discernible connexion with the ancient line had begun to 
appear in Kent. In 762 a certain Sigered, who calls himself 
rex Caniiae, granted land in Rochester to the local bishop with 
King Eadberht’s consent.* A little later Sigered, under the 
more modest title rex dimidiae partis provituiae Cantmriorum, 
granted an estate at Frindsbury to the same bishop with the 
consent of a still obscurer king named Eanmund.* In 764 Offa 
appeared at Canterbury in the company of the archbishop 
and a third ephemeral Kentish king named Heahberht, and 
made a re-grant of this estate.® Heahberht survived as king for 
at least a year, for in 765 he confirmed a charter by which a 
fourth Kentish king, named Egbert, gave land within the walls 
of Rochester to the bishop.* The text of the charter makes no 
reference to Offa, but it was submitted to him for confirmation, 
and at Medeshamstede in his own country he completed it with 
a postscript giving the bishop power to alienate the land. It is 


' CkrmUU under 760. * C-S. 193. 

* The eorretpondmee of St. B(nitface and Bishop Lull indudes a letter from 
King Eardulf and the bishop of Rochester which must be later than the summer 
of 754 (S. Bor^atH *t LaHi Epishlae, ed. Tangl, No. laa). But it cannot be more 
predsdy dated, and none the charters which mention Eardulf as king can be 
safely nfrrred to a period after 769. 

* CB. 193. • CS. *94. * CS. 195. » CJS, 196. 


* C-S. 195. 
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clear that by this time Oifa’s overlordship must have been 
generally recognized in Kent, and although Egbert retained 
the title of king imtil 779 or later,* it is known that OflFa treated 
him as a mere dependant. The most uncompromising assertion 
of an overlord’s authority that has come down from the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period is Offa’s revocation of a grant by Egbert 
on the ground that ‘it was not right for a man to grant awky 
land which his lord had given him, without his lord’s assenc.* 
Under these conditions it was natural that Offa should deal at 
his own pleasure with land in Kent, and two charters of trap 
year 774 have survived, in each of which he grants land to thp 
archbishop of Canterbury without reference to any local ruler.^ 

It is by no means impossible that a reaction against Mercian 
supremacy occurred in Kent at about this time. In 776, 
according to the Chronicle, the Mercians and Kentishmen fought 
at Otford.^ The result of the battle is not recorded, and most 
historians consider it to have been a Mercian victory. But it is 
probably significant that Ofia cannot be shown to have pos- 
sessed any authority in Kent during the next ten years, and 
that at the end of this period he was on the worst of terms with 
the Kentish people. The enmity that he felt towards them was 
one of the principal motives which led him to attack the in- 
fluence of the archbishop of Canterbury by negotiating with 
the pope for the creation of an independent province of Lich- 
field.® The possibility that the battle of Otford was a disaster 
for Offa is strengthened by a charter of 784 in which a king 
named Ealhmund, without any reference to Offa, grants land 
in Kent to the abbot of Reculver. It is probable that this king 
was identical with Ealhmund, son of Eafa, of the royal house of 
Wessex, whose son Egbert succeeded to that kingdom in 802 
after a long exile imposed on him by Ofla.® But in 785 the 
serial of Offa’s Kentish charters begins again,^ and for the rest 
of his reign there is no doubt that he was in a position to treat 
Kent as an ordinary province of the Mercian kingdom. 

His success in Kent had been mainly due to the disintegra- 
tion of the Kentish kingdom which followed the extinction of its 
dynasty. Sussex, which also became a Mercian province in his 

* C. 5 . azB. * Above, p. 36. * CS. 313, 314. 

^ CkromeU under 773 in two manuscr 4 >t 8 , 774 in four* * Below, p. atS* 

* CS, 243. The ch^ter ii only known from a thirteentlk<entury abstract It 

represents the king’s name in the form Ealmwndus^ which cannot be contemporary* 
But it contains some ancient features* ’ 247* 
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reign, had never formed a single kingdom in historic times. It 
has already been noticed that the country round Hastings, 
which resembled Kent in dialect and social organization, was 
still regarded as distinct &om the rest of Sussex at the be ginnin g 
of the eleventh century.' The oldest South Saxon charters show 
that Sussex was divided among a number of kings, and between 
757 and 770 Offa confirmed grants of land made by two indi- 
viduals each of whom bore the royal title in that country.* 
Each of them, however, seems to have belonged to its central 
and western districts, and there is no evidence that Oifa had 
any power in Sussex east of Pevensey until 771, when, according 
to a Northumbrian chronicler, he subdued the men of Hastings 
in war.* For the rest of his reign he was the lord of the whole 
region between Hampshire and Kent. A charter of 772 shows 
him granting land at Bexhill to the bishop of Selsey in a court 
attended by Egbert, king of Kent, Cynewulf, king of Wessex, 
and four South Saxon magnates, to each of whom is accorded 
the title dux.* One at least of these duces had formerly described 
himself as a king,* and his new style is a good illustration of 
the process which in the eighth century transformed many local 
rulers, once capable of choosing a lord for themselves, into the 
ministers of a sovereign whose authority was felt to be perman- 
ent. In itself, this change of style did not mean any real loss of 
local power. But it certainly implies a movement of thought 
away from the primitive idea that the mere fact of royal descent 
gave a man a title to be regarded as a king. 

* In xoix the Chronicle explicitly distinguishes Suthseaxe from HasUngas, 

* C ^, X97 records a grant of land near Stanmer made by a king named Aldulf 
to one of his comUes. It is attested by a king named iElhwald, of whom nothing 
more is known. The attestations of Offa, C^cthryth his wife, and Ecgfrith their 
son, occur at the end of the witness-list, and are clearly supplementary to it. CS. 
S06 is a charter of 770 recording a grant of land near He^eld by a king xiamed 
Osmxmd to an unidendhed church of St. Peter. In this charter Offa’s confirmatory 
subscription occurs early in the witness-list. It is followed by a number of names 
which appear in Mercian charters of the time. 

’ ^Hestingonim gentem armis subegerat.* Sjmeoms MonacM Opera^ ed. Arnold, 
ii.44. 

^ C,S, 208. This charter is oxxly known from a thirteenth-century copy, and its 
text has been partly rewritten. But the portion of the witness-lkt where these 
ixames occur includes other names appropriate to the period, which no foxger 
would have been likely to know, and it does not read like a ^brication. 

^ The Osmund dux of this charter is certainly identical with the Osmund who 
fri 770 had xxxade the grant recorded in C. 5 . 206 under the title rex, (Above, n. 2.) 
By a similar change of style, the Aldulf nx CeS. 197 (ibid.) appears in two later 
c^ltarteni {CS, a6x, 262) as dux* 
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In Kent and Sussex Offa was able to substitute his own 
authority for that of earlier local rulers. In Wessex, which had 
been a united kingdom for seventy years before his accession, 
the local kingship was preserved by the strength of the traditions 
which had gathered around it. Apart from his isolated appear- 
ance at Offa’s court in 773 ‘ there is no evidence that Cynewulf, 
king of Wessex, ever became Offa’s man. There is no doubt 
that Cynewulf recovered most of the West Saxon province 
which iEthelbald had conquered. He was recognized as king 
in Berkshire and north Wiltshire as well as in Hampshire anq 
Wessex beyond Selwood. For a time he was master of a stretch ', 
of country north of the Thames, but in 779 Offa defeated him '■ 
at Bensington* and reoccupied the debatable land on either 
side of the river. In 786, after a reign of unusual length, 
Cynewulf was suddenly attacked by Cyneheard, brother of the 
Sigeberht who had ruled in Wessex thirty years before. Both 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard were killed in the course of a struggle 
which the loyalty of their retainers made famous,* and Offa 
was able at last to bring the West Saxon kingdom under his 
influence. Cynewulf was succeeded by a certain Beorhtric, 
whose ancestry, like that of his four predecessors, is unknown. 
He was opposed by Egbert son of Ealhmund, a descendant of 
Ingild, Ine’s brother, and an undoubted representative of the 
line of Cerdic. Offa intervened in the struggle on Beorhtric’s 
side, married a daughter to him in 789, and helped him to drive 
Egbert out of the coimtry — a fact which strongly supports the 
identification of Ealhmund, Egbert’s father, with the man of 
that name who had ruled in Kent, independently of Offa, in 
the period following the battle of Otford. Egbert found a 
refuge in the Frankish kingdom, and until 803 Beorhtric ruled 
in Wessex as a protected dependant, at first of Offa, and then of 
his successor Cenwulf. 

The history of the smaller southern kingdoms is very obscure 
throughout ^ period. The East Saxon dynasty survived into 

* S08. • Chromcb under 777. 

* The story of the deaths of Cynewulf and Cyneheard gave rise to what seems to 
be the earliest known piece of English narrative prose. It is inserted out of place in 
the Chrmclt under the year 755, and in its written form it can hardly be regarded 
as earlier than the ninth century. But its character suggests that it took oral shape 
very soon after the event, and it is good evidence that stories such as formed the 
staple of heroic vorse were circulating in prose already in the pre«AIfredian age. 
See CX £. Wrightt The Cultmim tf Saga in Angl^hSaxan BigUm, pp* 26*7, 
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the ninth century, but nothing is known of its position in OfiTa’s 
time beyond the fact that OflFa treated its Middle Saxon pro- 
vince as part of his own kingdom.^ In East Anglia the local 
dynasty appears to have ended in 749 with the death of King 
^IfWald* — a man of culture, who had corresponded with Boni- 
face® and ordered the compilation of the earliest life of St. 
Guthlac.^ The one East Anglian king of the next hundred years 
who was remembered outside his own country is a certain ^thel- 
berht, whom OflFa caused to be beheaded in 794. Like other 
Anglo-Saxon kings who died unjustly by violence, ^thelberht 
came to be regarded as a martyr. The centre of his cult was Here- 
ford, where his relics were preserved, and in the eleventh century 
it was believed that he had been put to death at Sutton Walls 
near the city.® It is natural to assume that OflFa killed him because 
he stood in some way for the independence of his kingdom. But 
nothing is really known of the circumstances of his death. 

The charters which tell most of what is known about OflFa’s 
relations with lesser kings have only been preserved by chance. 
Very few of the documents written in OflFa’s time have come 
down, in any form, to the present day, and it is no more than a 
fortunate accident that some of them show OflFa confirming an 
under-king’s gifts, or an under-king in attendance at OflFa’s 
court. A late copy of a South Saxon charter, which shows 
Ealdfrith, king of Lindsey, in Ofia’s compamy, is the only 
evidence that the ancient dynasty of the kings of Lindsey sur- 
vived into the late eighth century.* Despite the rarity of these 
documents they give a definite impression that OflFa was the 
effective overlord of the greater part of southern England, and 
they prove that his court had become something more elaborate 
than a mere concourse of retainers grouped around a king whose 
power rested on war. One of the most instructive documents 

* Above, p. 203. 

* Symeon of Durham, Hisloria Regm, sut ame. He is the latest East Anglian 
king mentioned in the ninth-century genealogies printed by Swee^ Thi Oldtst 
BigUsh Textt, pp. 169-71. 

® S. tt LuUi E^sioh*, ed. Tangl, No. 8t. 

* Fdix, Vita Samti Chtthtad Cenfmaris, ed. W. de G. Birdi, p. i. It has ofim been 
stated that the life was written at the command of £thelbald, king of Merda. But 
t^ dedication Aeifimahh ngt Orutaalim Anglmim, which is preserved in an early 
ninth-century manuscript, proves that ^Uwald was the instigator of the woric. 

' ’Two lives of St. E&elbert, King and Martyr*, ed. M. R. James^ 

*wa. 939, 

® F. M. Stenton, ’Lindsey and its Kings’, in in Hista(fPns$nltdta 
Innt Pttk, p, 136 et seqq. 
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of the reign is a grant of land by Oslac, dux of the South Saxons, 
to which Ofla, at Irthlingborough on the Nene, added a con- 
firmatory endorsement.* The contrast between the crude pro- 
vincial script of the text and the practised, almost official, 
hand of the endorsement represents a real distinction between 
the primitive government of the local kingdonw and the begin- 
nings of administrative routine in a court which had becoijie 
the political centre of England south of the Humber. I 

A king who was at the head of such a court could not ne 
content with a title which merely claimed authority over n 
single people, ^thclbald, Offa’s predecessor, had expressed 
his supremacy in southern England by styling himself ‘rex non' 
solum Marcersium sed et omnium provinciarum qua; generale 
nomine Sutangli dicuntur’.* In his earliest charters,* and from 
time to time in the latter part of his reign, < Ofia called himself 
simply rex Merciorum. Occasionally, in his central years, he 
used a shortened form of ^thelbald’s style, describing himself 
as ‘rex Merciorum simulque aliarum drcumquaquenationum*.* 
But in two documents of the year 774 he adopted styles which 
at their face value claimed nothing less than lordship over the 
whole English people. In one of these documents he styles 
himself rex Anglorum^ and in the other, rex totius Anglorum patriae.'^ 
The second of these phrases, which seems to represent an 
Old English ecdUs Englalandes tyning, carries the conception of a 
kingdom of all England back to the eighth century. But the 
old idea that a king was ruler of a people rather than a country 
prevailed, and in his later years Offa generally \iscd the style 
rex Anglorum when he wished to indicate his supremacy among 
English kings. 

It would be easy to lay too much emphasis on the experimen- 
tal titles of an eighth-century king. But the variety of the styles 
applied to Ofia shows that the clerks who wrote his charters 
were at least trying to express realities, and a modem writer is 
not entitled to dismiss the style rex Anglorum as mere verbiage. 
There is no direct evidence that Ofia had any authority beyond 
the Humber in 774, when he appears as rex totius Anglorum 
patriae. But his assumption of this style may well be connected 

^ C. 5 . 13^ Printed in fiurimile as a separate publication by W* de G. Birchi 
Thi Anglo^asm Chatdr Oslae, Duke qf the SouthSaxons (London 1893). 

* CJS. 154. ^ e*g. CS, SOI. * e*g. CmS. 257. 

* 234. * CeSe 21$* * CJS. 214. 
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with the revolution which in this year made ^thdred, son of 
^thdwald Moll, king of Northumbria. The history of ^thd- 
red’s rdgn shows that he had many enemies, and after five 
years he was driven fit)m his kingdom by a successful revolt.^ 
It cannot be proved, but it is by no means impossible that on 
becoming king he had tried to strengthen his position by joining 
the confederation of which OfFa was the head. 

The consolidation of Ofia’s power in southern Englan d, 
which gave him influence, if nothing more, in Northumbria, 
enabled him to define the boundary of his own country against 
its British ndghbours by the greatest public work of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period. After nearly twdve centuries the remains 
of the earthwork known as Offa’s Dyke give an impressive 
suggestion of the power of command which belonged to the 
greater Anglo-Saxon kings.* But the scale of the dyke, which 
gives it an important place among earthworks of its class, is less 
remarkable than the skill with which its line was drawn. Over 
more than seventy miles of broken and sometimes mountainous 
country its visible remains rarely fail to command the land to- 
wards the west, against whose inhabitants it marked the English 
frontier. Its attribution to Offa rests on the tradition of each of 
the races which it separated. The Welsh tradition is preserved 
in the name Clawdd Offa by which it is still known, and in the 
statement of Asser, King Alfred’s biographer, that Offa ordered 
a great vallum to be made from sea to sea between Wales and 
Mercia. There is no literary evidence like this from the English 
side of the frontier; but the local name Offedik, by which 
the dyke was known in the thirteenth century, stands for an 
Old English Offan die, which is strictly parallel to the Welsh 
Clawdd Offa. Few, if any, eardiworks on the scale of Offa’s 
Dyke arc associated so definitely with a particular person. 

• Above, p. 93. 

* The defimtive authority oo the ooune and construction of Ofia’s Dyke is 
a series of reports upon a minute investigation of this earthwork conduct^ by 
Sir Cyril Fox. The repwts appeared each year in Ardmoh^ Cambrtnsit between 
1926 and 1931 indusive. The issue t£ Arehatokigu Cambrensis for 1934 c ont a in s 
the results of a similar invesdgatkm carried out by Sir Cyril Fox on Wat’s Dyke 
■—a shorter earthwork of the same type, which runs to the east of Ofih’s Dyke, and 
roughly parallel to it, iitom Baringvrerk on the estuary of the Dee to the Morda 
Frook south of Oswestry. Its date and the meaning of its name have not yet been 
determined, but it probably represents a delimitation of a particularly dat^erous 
pnrt rf the Mercian frontier in the seventh or early eighth century, which was 
superseded by the more boldly planned worit of Offa. 
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The northern sections oH the dyke have almost disappeared, 
and it first appears as a continuous line of earthwork near 
Tryddyn, on the hills between the Alyn and the Clwyd. Its 
line can be traced along the eastern slopes of these hills past 
Wrexham to the Dee near Newbridge. After crossing the park 
of Chirk castle it passes over the lower ranges of the Berwyn 
mountains, and strikes the Severn six miles below Welshpo<bL 
It leaves the Severn at Buttington, passes between the river and 
the Long Moimtain, and from a point some three miles norm 
of Montgomery takes an almost straight course for the heigh^ 
of Clun forest. For most of the next twenty miles it runs above 
the thousand-foot contour-line, descending to cross the valleys' 
of the Clun, Teme, and Lugg, but rising after each descent to 
command again the still wilder country to the west. Tliis 
great stretch of continuous earthwork ends on the edge of tlie 
Herefordshire plain. The country north of the middle Wye was 
heavily wooded in the eighth century, and in this region Offa 
attempted nothing more than the construction of short lengths 
of ditch and bank across open valleys, or lines of local communi- 
cation. The last of these intermittent earthworks ends above the 
Wye near Bridge SoDers. Thenceforward, to a point four miles 
below Monmouth, the Wye itself formed the boundary between 
Ofifa’s subjects and the independent Britons of the district 
known as Ei^ng in Welsh and Ircingafeld in Old English. 
But on the cliffs east of the lower Wye the dyke can be traced 
in a broken line as far as the widening of the valley above 
Chepstow, and below that town a short stretch of ditch and 
bank, showing all the characteristics of Offa’s work, strikes 
away fi'om the river to end on the margin of the Bristol Channel. 

There is no direct evidence of the date at which this under- 
taking was carried out, but it can confidently be assigned to the 
second half of Offa’s reign. Whoever may have planned the 
course of the dyke — and there is no reason for denying the 
principal share in the work to Offa himself— its execution must 
have required the constant presence of the king. The course 
chosen for the fi'ontier north of the Wye seems to have meant 
the abandonment of English territory to the Britons. Villages 
bearing names which are very unlikdy to have arisen after rii? 
dghth century occur in this quarter far to the west of the dyke. 
The name Burlingjobb, borne by a hamlet within the Radnm'- 
shire border, is as ancient in type as any plai^nanie in the 
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western midlands.^ No subordinate officer could have enforced 
compliance with the surrender of territory which must have 
affected the interests of powerful men. It was only in the last 
years of his reign that Offa’s ascendancy was completely 
established in southern England, and it is very doubtful 
whether he could have concentrated attention on the delimita- 
tion of his western frontier before, at the earhest, 784 or 785. 
The little that is known of his relations with the British peoples 
points in the same direction. The decision with which the line 
of the dyke was drawn, and the general efficiency with which it 
was carried out, show that it was constructed dming a prolonged 
peace between Offa and the British princes. The Welsh annals 
record a battle at Hereford between Englishmen and Britons 
in 760, a harrying of Dyfed by Offa in 778, and an expedition 
into an unnamed part of Wales in 784. During the long interval 
of peace between 760 and 778 Offa must have been preoccu- 
pied with the establishment of supremacy over the other kings 
of southern England. After 784 his position was secure, and 
he remained at peace with the Britons until 796, the last year 
of his life, when he invaded Dyfed again. The making of the 
dyke probably fell in the latter part of this twelve years’ peace. 

So far as can be seen the continental relations which give 
Offa a special place in history also belong to these last twelve 
years. There were many elements of weakness in the political 
system which Offa had created, but it was strong enough to 
ceirry him into the full stream of European affairs. Between 
784 and 796 Offa was the only ruler in western Europe who 
could attempt to deal on equal terms with Charlemagne. The 
materials for English diplomatic history begin with the letters 
which passed between the two kings. Even at Rome Offa 
seemed a real, though inscrutable, force in the international 
world. In a deferential letter to Charlemagne, Pope Hadrian I 
at great length disclaimed belief in a rumour that his deposi- 
tion and the election of a Frankish pope had been proposed to 
Charlemagne by Offa.* Nothing is known of the origin of this 
story, but the language in which the pope expressed his con- 
fidence in Offa's devotion docs not conceal his past anxiety. 

This letter is undated, but it seems to have been written in 

* It appean in Domesday Book in the form Btrdulineope. A name of this type is 
very uphkety to hayt arisen as late as the ninth century. 

* H^daa and S^fas, CoimcUt and Eecitsmtkal Doammls, uL 440-B. 
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784 or 785. In 786 Pope Hadrian sent George, bishop of Ostia, 
and Theophylact, bishop of Todi, as legates to.England. The 
bishop of Ostia was an old man, of long experience in papal 
bxisiness,* and his selection for the mission shows the importance 
which the pope attached to it. In the previous generation the 
leaders of the English church had looked to Boniface rather 
than the pope for guidance in the work of maintaining eccleii- 
astical order. No papal legate had visited England since the 
mission of Augustine, and the recent rumours about OfMs 
hostility must have shovm the danger of allowing England to 
pass beyond the range of the pope’s direct influence. On hi^ 
part, Ofia had every reason to welcome a reassertion of papal 
authority over the English church. The most serious weakness 
in his position was the fact that the archbishop who was the 
spiritual head of all the Southern English had his seat in the 
l^gdom where resistance to the Mercian supremacy was 
strongest.* There can be no doubt that, from Ae first, Offa 
regarded the le^atine commission as preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of an independent archbishopric in his own country. 

But to the legates themselves, and probably to most English- 
men, the religious purpose of Uie mission was more important 
than its political consequences. A Northumbrian annalist 
states that the bishops came to renew the ancient friendship 
between England and the Roman see, and the catholic faith 
which St. Gregory had taught through St. Augustine.® Other 
evidence shows that the essential duty of the legates was to 
propose a body of canons for acceptance by the English kings, 
nobles, and clergy. Before the mission returned to Rome the 
Bishop of Ostia described the order of its proceedings to the 
pope in a letter of singular interest. The bishops were^ first 
entertained by Archbishop Jaenberht at Canterbury, and after- 
wards proceedecTto the hall of Offa, to whom they showed the 
pope’s letters of commendation. A council was then held at 
which Offa and Cynewulf, king of Wessex, were present. The 
bishops laid before it a schedule of the matters which in the 
pope’s opinion needed amendment, and then separated for a 

* His prominence in negotiations between the Frankish court and the Papacy had 
caused him to be provided with the see of Amiens (Levison, op. at., pp. i!27<-8). 

^ Archbishop Jaenberht had previously been abbot of St Augustine’s* He was a 
supporter of Egbert 11 , king of Kent, whose allegiance^to Ofia was uncertain, and 
the kinsman of Egbert’s reeve in Canterbury (CS. 319, 332). 

* MoruM Opera, ii. 51. The passage reads like contemporary writing. 
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more thorough inquiry into the ecclesiastical condition of the 
country, the bishop of Todi taking Mercia and Wales as his 
province and the bishop of Ostia passing on to Northumbria. 
After some delay caused by the king’s absence in the north a 
Northumbrian council was held at which the bishop presented 
the pope’s schedule of matters to be corrected, and a series of 
canons based on his own recent investigation. Of the twenty 
canons which he brought forward ten refer to questions of 
faith and ecclesiastical order — ^the holding of synods and visita- 
tions, the behaviour of clergy, and the observance of privileges 
granted to churches by the Roman see. The remaining ten 
canons were addressed to the laity. Kings and princes are 
admonished to obey their bishops, to do justice to the poor, to 
suppress violence, and to exact nothing more firom churches 
than is allowed by Roman law and the practice of ancient 
emperors. Illegitimate children are to be excluded from the 
father’s inheritance, and in particular from the succession to 
the kingdom. Tithes are to be paid and vows performed, 
irregular marriages and heathen practices are forbidden, and 
penitential discipline is enjoined on all men. Some of these 
canons represent the common form of ecclesiastical legislation, 
but others are original, and the series as a whole was plainly 
drafted after a careful review of Northumbrian conditions. It 
was adopted by the Northumbrian council, and then presented 
to a similar assembly convened in Mercia by Offa, at which its 
provisions were read out in Latin and English and accepted by 
the whole company. The bishop of Ostia’s report ends at this 
point.* It was not concerned with the political aspect of the 

^ It is probable that towards the end of their mission the legates hdd a general 
council of the English church. In a letter to Cenwulf of Merda, written in 797 
or 79A, Pope Leo III refers to an assembly of this character, at which the legates 
were present, and Offa promised to send 365 mancuses each year to Rome for the 
relief of the poor and the maintenance of lights (C.S, 288). The text of the letter 
is bad, but it seems to represent the gift as a thank-offering made by Offa to St 
Peter in gratitude for the victories granted to his kingdom. The letter suggests 
that Offa intended his successors to continue the payment, and it has often been 
regarded as the origin of the tax afterwards known as Peter’s Pence. But an over- 
lordship such as Offa possessed did not carry the power of imposing a new form of 
direct taxation on subject kingdoms, and the pope emphasizes the personal character 
of Offa’s gift. It should rather be compared with die gift of 300 mancuses which 
^thelwulf of Wessex, by his testament, ordered his successors to send each year to 
Rome (Asser, Vita A(freS, c. 16). Nothing is known of the circumstances under 
which Peter’s Penbe was first imposed. But payments which seem to be identical 
with the later tax were dispatched to Rome from Wessex at least as early as 887 
{Chranicii^ ntk anno) and its extension to other parts of the country may weU be due 
3720,a p 
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mission. Its object was to record decisions taken by English 
councils in the presence of the legates, and it it aturally ignores 
the informed discussions about the establishment of a Mercian 
archbishopric in which the legates may be assumed to have 
taken paxt. Its historical interest lies in the clearness with which 
it reveals the deference of English kings, nobles, and deigy 
towards the representatives of the pope. 

The division of the province of Canterbury, which was! in 
the background of the mission, could be defended on the score 
of expediency. Few, if any, archbishops in Gaul presided, lil^e 
the archbishop of Canterbury, over twelve suffragans. Offa is 
known to have represented to Pope Hadrian that the chang^ 
was made desirable by the extent of his dominions.* In reality, 
as Cenwulf, king of Mercia, afterwards admitted to Pope 
Leo III, Offa desired it because of the hatred which he bore 
to Archbishop Jaenberht and the men of Kent.* In 787 the 
question was discussed in a council held at Chelsea. It was 
stormy,* but Offa secured its formal assent to the division. 
Before the end of 788 Hygeberht, bishop of Lichfield, had 
received an archbishop’s p^lium from Rome.* There is no 
evidence that Archbishop Jaenberht made any formal appeal 
to the pope against the division of his province. At general 
councils of the southern English clergy he was allowed the 
precedence over Hygeberht to which his seniority by consecra- 
tion entitled him. In 796, when Offa died, the archbishopric 
of Lichfield must have seemed an established part of English 
ecclesiastical organization.* 

to the authority and influence of Alfred^ the first king whom all free Englishmen 
voluntarily accepted as their lord. 

* In a letter to Cenwulf, king of Mercia, w^ho liad asked him why Pope Hadrian 
had consented to the division, Pope Leo III replied ‘Rex vester praecellentissimus 
Offa suis littcris testatus est ut in id omnium vestrum una voluntas et unanima 
csset petitio, vcl propter vastitatem terrarum vestrarum et extensionem regni vestri, 
necnon et aliis quamplurimis causis et utilitatibus/ CS. 288. 

* *Cuiu5 . . . dignitatis honorem primum rex Offa, propter inlmidtiam cum 
venerabili lanberto et gente Cantuariorum acceptam, avcrterc et in duas parrochias 
dissipare nisus/ 287. 

* Chronicle under 785, *Hcr wa» gefiitfullic tenop rt Cealchype’. 

* Hit first attestation as archbishop occurs in CS. 253, a charter of Offa to 
£ivour of Rochester cathedral, preserved In the trustworthy Textus Roffmis, 

^ The chronology of these events has given rise to considerable discussion. Some 
scholars have identified the southern legatine council with the ‘contentious’ synod 
of 787, and the northern council with a synod held, according to Northuml^ian 
au^orities, in the latter year at a place called Pincahala. Neither identificatton 
is in any way probable. The NorthumMan authorities, which have a contempor- 
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Ofifa’s attempt to secure the ecclesiastical independence of 
Mercia was followed by a measure intended to provide that the 
Mercian kingdom should remain in his own branch of the royal 
house. In 787 Ecgfnth, his only son, was anointed king of the 
Mercians.* The ceremony, remarkable in any case as the formal 
association of a son in his father’s kingship, has a wider interest 
as the first recorded consecration of an En glish king. It is 
always hard to prove a negative, but the silence of earlier 
writers makes it probable that the hallowing of Ecgfiith was the 
first occasion on which a religious element was introduced into 
the inauguration of an English ruler.* It is also probable that 
the change was made in direct imitation of Frankish precedents. 
Oifa cannot have been unaware that in 781 Pippin and Louis, 
sons of Charlemagne, had each been anointed into kingship by 
Pope Hadrian I. 

These events were closely followed at the Frankish court. A 
Frankish abbot accompanied the legatine mission of 786, and 
there can be no doubt that Charlemagne was well acquainted 
with the whole history of its proceedings. His religious policy 
meant that he could not be indifierent to the opinion of the 
English church, and he knew enough about the personality of 
its leaders to be interested in matters affecting its condition. 
Long before the creation of a Holy Roman Empire had become 
possible Charlemagne regarded himself as the defender of the 
faith in western Europe. In this capacity he was at pains to 
secure the adhesion of the English church to the repudiation 

ary basis, date the synod of Pincahala 2 September 787, and offer no suggestion 
that it was connected with the legatine mission, which they rightly place under 
786. The Chronicle, which is the earliest authority for the ‘contentious* synod, is 
two years behindhand in its dates for this period, and the year 785 in which it 
places the synod can safely be corrected to 787. It is possible, though unlikely, that 
the legates, who arc not mentioned in the original version of the Chromde, may have 
remained in England until the early part of 787, and that the contentious synod 
may represent their southern session. But the terms in wliich Pope Leo III refers 
to the division of the province of Canterbury (above, p. 216, n. i) makes this identi- 
fication highly improbable. His statement that Pope Hadrian had agreed to the 
division because Offa had said that there was unanimity for it in his kingdom would 
be a strange distortion of easily ascertainable facts if two legates had been present 
at the stormy synod where it was actually carried. * Ckromcle under 785. 

* P. E. Schramm, A Hisimy of the English Coronatum, p. 15. The vagueness of the 
terminology in whi^ the inauguration of a king is described makes it difficult to 
find any unequivocal early reference to coronation in the literal sense of the word. 
It would, for example, be unsafe to lay much stress on the statement in the North- 
umbrian annals preserved by Symeon of Durham (Opera, ii. 45) that King ^thel* 
red 'regnum suscepit, qui tanto honore coronatus vix quinque annos tenuit*. 
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of the canons by which the Nicene council of 787 defined the 
veneration due to sacred pictures and images.* English clergy 
attended the council of Frankfort which condemned these 
canons and the heresies of the Spanish bishops Felix and 
Elipandus. Moreover, in the Northumbrian Alcuin, who had 
been attached to his court since 782, Charlemagne possessed a 
confidant who understood the complexities of EngUsh politics 
as well as the tendencies of English rdigious thought. Beomred, 
archbishop of Sens from 792 to 797, was Alcuin’s cousi^. 
Among Frankish ecclesiastics Gervold, abbot of St. Wandrill^, 
was intimate with Offa. Charlemagne was singularly weH 
placed for information about English movements in church and 
state. 

Towards Offa himself Charlemagne always showed formal 
courtesy. He paid meticulous respect to Offa’s rank, and he 
wished to be regarded as Offa’s friend.* One of the earliest of 
English* diplomatic records is a letter in which Charlemagne 
tells the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Lindsey 
that in entertaining certain exiles from Offa’s country his only 
object is to reconcile them with their lord.* But the relations 
between the kings were never easy. It cannot have been without 
Charlemagne’s approval that Egbert, the rival of Offa’s 
protdgi Beorhtric of Wessex, lived in Frankish territory after 
Beorhtric and Offa had driven him from England.* His exile 
among the Franks is said to have lasted for three years, pre- 
sumably from 789, when Beorhtric married Offa’s daughter, 
until 792.* Throughout these years there must have been a 
constant strain in whatever intercourse passed between the 
Frankish and the Mercian courts. For some time in the early 
part of this period intercourse was completely suspended as a 
result of Offa’s insistence on his formal equality with Charle- 
magne. In, or shortly before, 789 Charlemagne proposed that 
Charles, his son, should marry one of Offa’s daughters. Offa 

* A few months before OfTa’s death Alcuin wrote to him, 'Sciat vencranda 
dilecdo vestra quod dominus rex Carolus amabiliter et hdeliter sepe mecum locutus 
est de vobisy et in eo omnino habeds fidelissimum amicum.* Mommmia Akmmeam, 
p. 290. • CmmcilSf iii. 487-8, ^ Above, p, ao8. 

^ Ckromek under 836, Many historians have assumed that the three yean of 
this passage is a corrupt reading of an original ‘thirteen yean* and that ^bert*s 
residence among the Franks lasted from his expulsion in 789 until Beorhtric*! 
death in 802. But the fact that all the MSS. of the ChrtftdcU which give the duration 
of Egbert’s exile read ‘three years’ shows that this reading must have been in the 
archetype. It is very dangerous to reject a reading whh^ is to well attested. 
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refused to agree to the marriage unless Bertha, Charlemagne’s 
daughter, were given to Ecgfrith, his son. Ecgfirith’s family 
was far more ancient than that of Charlemagne, but Charle- 
magne at once broke off correspondence with Ofifa, and dosed the 
ports of his territory to English traders. They were only opened 
again after long negotiations, in which Alcuin and Gervold of 
St. Wandrille were the chief agents.* 

The most interesting feature of these transactions is the 
denial of Frankish ports to English merchants, for it suggests 
that in normal times there was regular trade between England 
and the Frankish kingdom. The beginnings of English foreign 
trade lie in an obscurity which is only broken by occasional 
grants of freedom from toll to monasteries owning sea-going 
ships, by discoveries of early English coins on the Continent, 
and by incidental references to trade or traders in ecclesiastical 
narratives. It is probable that in the seventh and early eighth 
centuries the bulk of English overseas trade was in Frisian 
hands. Many English coins of this period have been found on 
the sites of early Frisian settlements. Under the year 679 Bede 
refers casually to a Frisian merchant in London who was pre- 
pared to buy an English prisoner of war from his captors. A 
century later there was an important Frisian colony in York. 
But there is little evidence of direct trade between England and 
Gaul in this period, and that Charlemagne regarded its sus- 
pension as an effective act of hostility towards Offa is remark- 
able. It is still more remarkable that, when friendly relations 
had been re-established a few years later, the two kings pro- 
ceeded to conclude the first commercial treaty in English 
history.* In 796 they agreed that traders entering Gaul from 
England or England from Gaul should have the protection of 
the public authorities in the country which they were visiting, 

’ The quarrel about the marriage negotiatioiu and the donng of the Franki^ 
ports by Charlemagne are placed beyond doubt by the account of the dupute in 
the Gala Abbatum FmUouUmsium (ed. Ldwenfeld, pp. 46~7)» written witlw thiiW 
years of Charlemagne’s death. There are several references to the dispute in 
Alcuin’s letters, but they are so discreet that there is little to be gathered fixun dtem 
beyond the fiutta that at the end of 790 the ports were still dosed and that Alctnn 
was expecting to be sent into England to make peace {Monunatia AlcmamOf 
p. 167). Alcuin’s statenmtt in aletter of this date that the dupute had arisen ‘lately* 
makes it unlikely that the Ha nghtw of Ofib who comes into the story could have 
been Eadburh the wife of Beorhtric of Wessex, vriiose marrii«e certainly took place 
in 789. The daug h t** tat whom the Frankish marriage was designed tm probahly 
who married iEthdredofNorthumbria in 799. * CsiBirifc,ifi.4J®^ 
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and the right of access to the king in case of trouble. After 
establishing this general principle, the kings enter into details 
which show something of the goods which passed between their 
respective coimtries. In an earlier letter Ofia had asked that 
certain ‘black stones* which Charlemagne had promised to 
send him should be cut to a required length. Gharlemagpe 
agreed that this should be done; but he took the opportuni^ 
of remarking that his people were dissatisfied with the length bf 
the sagx — that is the cloths or cloaks — ^which came from Eng- 
land, and he requested Offa to see that sagx of the accustom^ 
length were sent in future. These provisions are only preserved 
in a letter which is chiefly concerned with the protection of 
English pilgrims going to Rome and the dispatch of presents 
fiom Charlemagne to Oflfa and the several bishops of England. 
But they carry the English textile industry back to the eighth 
century, and they even imply that an English king of this period 
might be exp>ected to interv'ene in its regulation. 

A similar impression of commercial activity is given by the 
history of the English currency in the eighth century. At its 
beginning the only coins in general circulation were small 
silver pieces bearing designs which were determined by the 
fancy of individual moneyers.* In Northumbria this silver 
currency gradually degenerated into a copper coinage, of no 
artistic merit, but authenticated by the names of the king and of 
the person responsible for the issue of each coin. The southern 
coins of the series are remarkable for the imaginative variety 
of their designs, and for the most part they are of good silver, 
but few of them bear the name of any king or moneyer, and 
the range of thdr foreign circulation must have depended on 
the credit of the trader who offered them in exchange for goods. 
The only examples which can be attributed to any particular 
town are the specimens inscribed with the name of London, and 
the only royal names which can be identified with any proba- 
bility in the series are those of Eorpwald of East Anglia, Fenda 
of Moda, and iEthelred his son.* By modem students the coins 

* These coins are described by C. F* Keary, Catalogs rf English Coins m tht British 
Museum, AnghhSaxon Smes, voL i; G. C. Brooke, English Coins, pp« 5-9; and firosa 
the artistic side by G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early Englani, vol. iiL 

^ The names appear in the forms Epa, Fada, and Mthilroed* The idendlication 
of Fada with Penda was sug^»ted by H, M. Chadwick, SiuSts on AngUhSaxon 
InstUiaim, pp. s--4; and that oi Epa with £ofpwald» by B* Dtckini^ Leeds Studkt 
m E/gtHth emd Kindred Language, i ao-t. 
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are generally described as sceattas, but the use of the word 
‘penny’ in Ine’s laws for the smallest unit of currency suggests 
that this was the name by which these pieces were then known. 
It is also probable that the word ‘penny’, of which the oldest 
form is pending, is actually derived from the name of Penda, and 
was originally applied to coins struck by his authority. In 
Old Irish the word oiffing, which is a parallel formation from 
Offa, was used for the same purpose.* If the derivation of penny 
from Penda is correct — and no other satisfactory explanation 
has yet been offered — ^the fact that the word was current in 
northern France in the eighth century becomes unexpected 
evidence of English trade with Merovingian Gaul. 

In the course of Offa’s reign this informal currency was super- 
seded in every part of England but Northumbria by a new type 
of coin, broader, thinner, and heavier than its predecessors, 
and bearing almost universally the names of the Hng and the 
responsible moneyer. The circumstances of its introduction 
are uncertain, but the beginnings of the change seem to be 
marked by a rare coin bearing the portrait of a king named 
^thilberht, who is probably identical with ^thelberht II, 
king of Kent. The series of coins bearing Offa’s name is long 
and varied, and his earlier issues are distinguished by portraits 
showing a delicacy of execution which is unique in the whole 
history of the Anglo-Saxon coinage. His later coins are less 
beautiful, but in some ways more efficient as currency; the 
king’s portrait disappears, but his name is emphasized and the 
weight of the individual coins is slightly, but definitely, in- 
creased. The fact that these changes were roughly parallel to a 
similar development of the Frankish currency* is highly sig- 
nificant in view of the commercial intercourse between England 
and Gaul at this time. In the history of the English currency 
these changes are of fundamental importance, for they resulted 
in a type of coin which with innumerable variations of design 
and weight persisted throughout, and even beyond, the Old 
English period. From the reign of Offa to that of Henry III 
the English currency was based on a silver penny which showed 
the king’s name on the obverse and the moneyer’s name on the 

* B. IKckitti, op. dt 

* The general teladonthip between the Englidr and Franldsh ednages in this 
period is described by C F. Keary, Catalogm ifBigM Corns in tiu British Museum, 
^stgb-^afun Series, i, xdii-xxvi. 
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reverse. The continuous history of the English currency begins 
with Offa. 

But the most interesting of Ofia’s coins stands outside the 
main body of his currency. By the middle of the eighth century 
the gold coins of the Kaliphate had become familiar in Gaul, 
where they passed into unofficial circulation. Later evidence 
suggests that they were exchanged at a rate of thirty silver 
coins for each gold piece. The ‘mancus’ of thirty silver pennira, 
which often appears as a term of account in English chartm 
of the ninth century, was derived from these coins. No examples 
have been found in English hoards, and it is therefore very 
remarkable that copies were made of them in England id 
Offa’s reign. A single example has been preserved of a gold 
coin, imitating a dinar struck by the Kaliph Al-Mansur in 774, 
but carrying the legend Offa Rex in Roman capitals across the 
centre of the reverse.* The man who cut the die for this coin 
knew no Arabic and made many blunders in the inscription. 
But with all its faults of execution, the coin suggests very 
strongly that in Offa’s time there was sufficient intercourse be- 
tween ^gland and the Kaliphate to justify the production of a 
gold currency which Arab traders might accept. 

Offa died on 26 July 796, at the height of his power. In 792 
he had given a daughter in marriage to ^Eihelred of Northum- 
bria, and during his last years his supremacy throughout 
England was unchallenged. But he is the obscurest of the 
leading figures of Anglo-Saxon history, and it is easy to under- 
estimate his achievement. No contemporary wrote the history 
of his reign, and of much that he did there is only a faint tradi- 
tion. King Alfred ranked him as a legislator with iEthelberht 
of Kent and Ine of Wessex, but no copy of his laws has been 
preserved. His unification of southern England ran counter to 
the traditions of all the local kingdoms, and aroused resent- 
ments which were factors in English politics for a generation 
after his death. Alcuin, who admired his strength, saw in his 
son’s untimely death a judgement on his ruthlessness. Never- 
theless, as the history of his reign is traced from one fragment of 
evidence to another, it gradually becomes clear that this for- 
midable and unsympathetic king was a statesman. He grasped 
the idea of a negotiated frontier. He was the first English l^g 
to (day an independent part in continental affairs, and he was 
* G. C, Broolce^ EngUsh Coms^ pp. 
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not overshadowed by the greatest ruler of the whole Dark Ages. 
He understood that it was the duty of a king to encourage 
foreign trade. He used the papal authority over the English 
church for his own politick advantage. No other Anglo- 
Saxon king ever regarded the world at large with so secular 
a mind or so acute a political sense. 

No later Mercian l^g approached Offa in efiective power, 
or showed any trace of his political quality. Ecgfiith, his son, 
survived him for less than five months, and before the en<f of 
796 the Mercian kingdom had passed to a distant kinsman 
named Cenwulf. The first two years of his reign were occupied 
with a revolt in Kent, which had broken out shortly before 
Offa’s death. On its suppression Cenwulf appointed Cuthred, 
his brother, king of Kent, and it was not until his death in 807 
that Kent became once more a Mercian province. The sub- 
ordination of Wessex to Mercia, secured by the marriage of 
Beorhtric, its king, to Offa’s daughter, ended with Beorhtric’s 
death in 802. Egbert, son of Ealhmund, whom Offa and Beorh- 
tric had driven into exile, was immediately recognized as king in 
Wessex. For the first twenty years of his reign Egbert had little, 
if any, influence outside his own coimtry, but his accession 
represented a 'West Saxon revolt against Mercian ascendancy, 
and there is no evidence that he ever became CenwiilTs man. 
Mercian influence in Northumbria was ended by the murder of 
iEthelrcd, Offa’s son-in-law, on 18 April 796. CenulTs authority 
was recognized in Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia as well as in 
Kent. He was the immediate lord of the ancient West Saxon 
country which Offa had won to the south and west of the 
middle Thames. But the independence of the West Saxon court 
meant that he was not overlord of all the southern English, and in 
all his numerous charters he never claims this position for himself. 

The chief interest of his reign lies in his relations with the 
two southern archbishops of his time. Archbishop Jaenberht, 
who had died in 792,' was succeeded by .£thelheard, abbot of 
a monastery at Louth in Lindsey. He was on fnendly terms 
with Offa, who gave him a great estate in Middlesex,* and 
he supported Mercian authority in Kent. The men who rose 

* OfFa, who consulted Alcuin about the correct procedure hr the consecration 
of Jaenberht*! successor, was advised that the act should be performed by the 
surviving archbishop of his kingdom— that is, Hygeberht of Lichheld (W. Levison, 
Enghmi md tht pp» 845-6). * 863. 
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for Kentish independence in 796 naturally regarded him as 
their enemy, and he abandoned his see. At this* moment, when 
Kent was in revolt and its archbishop in exile, Cenwulf began 
a correspondence with Pope Leo III which ended in the union 
of the two ecclesiastical provinces of southern England. The sur- 
viving fragments of the correspondence begin with a letter of 798, 
in which Cenwulf asserts that his bishops and counsellors ha|re 
objected to him that the order laid down by St. Gregory for the 
government of the English church has been broken.* It hm 
been originally provided that an archbishop’s scat should be 
established in London and York, but the wise men of the Englisli 
race considered that Canterbury, where Augustine died, should' 
take the place of London. Through hatred of Archbishop Jaen- 
berht and the men of Kent, Offa had divided the province of 
Canterbury into two parochiaet and Pope Hadrian had consented 
to the division at Offa’s request. Cenwulf now requests the 
pope to take the advice of his counsellors, so' that peace may be 
restored to the English churches. 

This letter shows that Cenwulf was prepared to re-establish 
the primitive system of government which placed all the south- 
ern English churches under the authority of a single arch- 
bishop. But it does not follow that he wished this archbishop to 
have his seat in Canterbury, He admits that the recent eleva- 
tion of the see of Lichfield to the dignity of an archbishopric 
was contrary to St. Gregory’s plan for the government of the 
English chiurch. But he also emphasizes the fact that Gregory 
had intended London, not Canterbury, to be the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of southern England, and the pope interpreted his 
insistence on this point as equivalent to a request that London 
might be the metropolis of the future.* There is little doubt that 
his interpretation was correct. When the letter was written it 
was doubtful whether Mercian authority would ever be re- 
established in Kent. The archbishop of Canterbury was a 
fiigitive. The see of London, to all appearance, was vacant. 
The transference of the scat of the southern archbishopric from 
Canterbury to London would have made the Mercian king the 
protector of all future archbishops, and would have given to 

* CJS. 387; Coundls, iii. 531-^. The letter we* accompanied by a gift of lao 
mancuBcs to the pope. In the course of the letter Cenwulf states that he had 
at^pted to bring iht question to the pope’s notice in the previous year, but had 
failed because of the incompetence of his messengefa 

* CS, a8d; OnmeUst lii. 523-5. 
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Cenwulf all the political advantages which OflFa had tried to 
secure by the establishment of the archbishopric of Lichfield. In 
the event, the plan came to nothing because the pope refused 
to sanction so great a departure from long-established custom, 
and the restoration of Mercian authority in Kent made it 
unnecessary. But it is clear that towards the end of the eighth 
century there was a moment when the removal of the arch- 
bishop’s seat from Canterbury was under serious discussion. 

The pope was anxious to meet the wishes of his English 
correspondents. At Archbishop iEthelheard’s request he an- 
athematized the leader of the Kentish insurgents, an apo- 
state clerk named Eadberht Praen. But the proposal to bring 
the southern English churches once more into a single province 
raised issues on which no immediate decision could be taken. 
The archbishopric of Lichfield had been established by the 
pope’s immediate predecessor in the belief that the English 
clergy were unanimous in asking for its creation. It was im- 
possible for the pope to reverse at once so recent a decision, 
and in his reply to Cenwulf’s letter he avoided any definite pro- 
nouncement. In April 799, before he had taken any fuiiher 
action, he was attacked and maltreated by his enemies at 
Rome. Until the autumn he was a fugitive at the court of 
Charlemagne. His position after his return to Rome was in- 
secure, and he cannot have been disengaged firom urgent 
Italian problems until at earliest the spring of 801. In the 
meantime Cenwulf had suppressed the Kentish revolt, and 
Canterbury was open to the archbishop. Towards the middle 
of 801 ^thelheard, who had already been in communication 
with the pope about the state of the English church,* left 
England for Rome. On 18 January 802 he received a papal 
privilege, confirming him in authority over all the churches 
which had ever been subject to the see of Canterbury.* On 12 
October 803 he held a provindal council at Clofeshoh, which 
decreed that no power in church or state should thenceforward 
diminish the honour of Augustine’s see, and that the privilege 
of Pope Hadrian establishing the archbishopric of Lichfield 
should be held invalid, because it was obtained by false repre- 

* In hi* letter of 798 (above, p. 224) Cenwulf request* the pope to deal vrith 
certain questions which had been put to independently by ^thelheard and the 
bishops of his province. 

’ C.tSi. 505; CmtUs, iil. 53^*7. 
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scntations.* Archbishop Hygeberht, who seems to have stood 
aloof from the controversy about his office, had* ceased to hold 
the see of Lichfield before the council opened. He had been a 
bishop since 779, and in 803 he was the senior member of the 
whole English episcopate. It is probable that he had resigned 
his see before it was deprived of its dignity, and that he is 
identical with the abbot bearing the same name who attended 
the council at the head of the clergy from the Mercian diocesA* 
One important result of this controversy was the rise of a 
custom which required each newly elected bishop to make a 
written profession of Catholic orthodoxy and a promise of 
obedience to his metropolitan. The custom, which seems to 
have been confined to the southern province, began at the 
moment when the Kentish rebellion had thrown the organiza- 
tion of the church into confusion, and it was continued until 
ecclesiastical order was dislocated again by the Danish in- 
vasions. It produced a series of documents which are useful 
illustrations of the state of learning which prevailed among the 
higher clergy. Some of them are marked by contortions of 
phrase and grammatical infelicities which suggest a literary 
tradition in decay. But, as a whole, they show a competence 
of expression which cannot easily be reconciled with King 
Alfred’s complaint of the collapse of learning in the generation 
before his own. The historic^ information which they yield 
is meagre, but the first of the series — & profession addressed 
to Archbishop ^thelheard by Eadwulf, bishop of Lindsey — ^is 
of real importance for the history of the crisis which followed 
Offa’s death. After making his confession of faith the bishop, 
who had been a pupil of ^thelheard, breaks out into a declara- 
tion that, whatever others may have done, he at least will give 
his obedience to the church where he is about to receive con- 
secration, and where the other English bishops have already 
received it. He adds that not only he himself, but all other 
bishops, shotdd look with reverence to the sec of St. Augustine, 
fix>m which ecclesiastical order had been spread throughout 
England. There is no means of determining the date of this 
singular document, but it clearly reflects the conditions of the 
time between Ofla’s deaffi and the papal pronouncement of 
80a. It was probably written in the latter part of 798, after 

* CJ. 310; CouHcilt, iiL 549-4. » C-S. 31a. 

* CS. 376; OmwoIt, iii. 5^7. 
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^thdheard had returned to Canterbury. It is of historical 
interest because it suggests that the factor which decided the 
fate of the archbishopric of Lichfield was the reverence of 
individual bishops for the traditions of Augustine’s church. 

^thelheard, who died on is May 805, was succeeded by 
Wulfred, his archdeacon. He is an important figure in the 
history of his church, for he induced the clergy who served it to 
adopt a communal way of life such as had been systematized 
in the rule of Chrodegang of Metz.* In 816 he held the last of 
the great ecclesiastical councils which are characteristic of the 
age of Mercian supremacy.* He attested most of the charters 
which Genwulf of Mercia issued between 805 and 817, and he 
received several estates from the king during these years. But 
in 81 7 the series of Genwulf ’s charters ends abruptly, and it is not 
resumed until 821. Between these dates a dispute between the 
king and the archbishop gave rise to a situation which has no 
parallel in the history of the Anglo-Saxon church. The origin 
of the quarrel is obscure, but a statement of the archbishop’s 
case* suggests that it arose from a claim laid by Genwulf to 
various possessions of the see of Ganterbury.^ The quarrel 
comes into general history because, early in its course, the king 
brought certain charges against the archbishop to the know- 
ledge of Pope Paschal I. Their nature is unknown, but they 
were regarded seriously at Rome, and there seems no doubt 
that the archbishop ceased to exercise his office for at least four 
years.* The dispute was ended in 821, when Genwulf invited 
the archbishop to a council at London, and imposed a settle- 
ment upon him. As a preliminary to a reconciliation the king 
insisted that the archbishop should surrender an estate of 300 

* Margaret Deanesly, ‘The Familia at Christchurch, Canterbury’, in Essays . • • 
presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, pp, io-i3* 

* Councils, iii. 579-84, 

* Written in 825. C,S, 384; Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Museum, 
ii. z8. 

* In particular to the arclibishop’s monasteries of Minster in Thanet and 
Reculver. 

* The statement of the archbishop’s case asserts that through these acewtions 
the English race was deprived of his primadal authority and of the ministry of 
baptism for nearly six years. But the whole dispute was comprised between the 
years 817-ai, the circumstances of Wulfred’a dispossession gave no grounds for 
the impe^don of an interdict on England by the pope, and it b incredible that 
the English bbhops should have taken the extreme step of withholding the sacra- 
ment of baptbm from their people because they disapproved of the treatment of 
the archbishop of Canterbury by the king of the Mercians. 
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hides and pay a fine of iso pounds. He added that, unless this 
condition were accepted, the archbishop should be despoiled 
of everything that was his, and exiled fix»m the country, so that 
he should not be received there again by virtue of any letters 
from the pope or the emperor. The archbishop unwillingly 
agreed to these terms, and Cenwulf then promised that he 
should be restored to the honour and authority of his see, and 
cleared before the pope from the charges which had been 
brought against him. It was also agreed that if the king should 
fail to make the archbishop ‘innocent before the pope’, tho 
fine which he had paid should be refunded to him. It is un> 
fortunate that this episode, which must have affected every ' 
aspect of English public life, is only known from an ex parte 
statement, which deserves the worst that has ever been said 
about ninth-century English latinity. 

Apart from this episode the political history of southern 
England is almost a blank for the first twenty years of the ninth 
century. The one recorded conflict between two English 
kingdoms in this period is the war of 802 between Mercia and 
Northumbria.* On the other hand, there is good evidence from 
Welsh sources that the Mercian expansion towards the west, 
suspended by Offa, was resumed under Cenwulf.* In 816 the 
Mercians raided the district between the Clwyd and the Elwy 
and penetrated into Snowdonia itself. In 818 Cenwulf harried 
the Britons of Dyfed. It is possible that he was preparing for 
another Welsh expedition on the eve of his death in 821, for 
he died at Basingwerk in Flintshire.* In any case, the attack 
on Wales was immediately reopened under Ceolwulf, his 
brother and successor. Under the year 822 the Anrudes Cam- 
briae state that the ‘Saxons’ destroyed the fortress of Deganwy at 
the mouth of the Conway and brought the kingdom of Powys 
under their power.'* The AtmaUs may have exaggerated this 
particular disaster, but the severity of tlie Mercian assault on 
Powys is beyond question. Welsh poems of the period show that 
the men of Powys were hard pressed by enemies who can be no 

* Above, p. 94. 

* J. E. Lloyd, HisUny af Waks^ i, ao2. 

* Gaimar, UEstom des EngUs^ line 2240. The statement is unlilcely to be an 
invention, and may well come firom the version of the ChromU which Gaimar is 
known to have possessed. 

^ ^Arcem Decantorum (nV) a Saxonibus destruitur, et regionem Poyuis in $ua 
potestate traxenmL* 
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Other than the Mercians,* and within a generation the last male 
descendant of the ancient kings of Powys left his country for 
Rome, worn out by age and misery. 

The capture of Deganwy proved to be the last important 
achievement of the ancient Mercian kingdom. King Ceolwulf 
was deposed in 823, and the kingdom then passed to a certain 
Beornwulf, of whose family nothing is known.* His authority 
was recognized in Essex, Middlesex, and Kent, and he was the 
dominant figure in southern England as late as the summer of 
825, when he reached a settlement with Archbishop Wulfred in 
regard to most of the questions left open by Wulfred’s forced 
reconciliation with Cenwulf.* But before the year was over 
Egbert of Wessex defeated Beornwulf in one of the most 
decisive battles of Anglo-Saxon history, and the ascendancy of 
the Mercian kings came to an end. The battle was fought at a 
place called Ellendun, now represented by Wroughton south 
of Swindon,* in country which had long been in dispute between 
the kings of Wessex and Mercia. Immediately after the battle 
Egbert sent ^thelwulf his son, the bishop of Sherborne, and 
the ealdorman of Hampshire, with a large army into Kent, 
where a certain Baldred was ruling, apparently under Mercian 
overlordship. Baldred was driven beyond the Thames, and the 
men of Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex submitted to Egbert. 
The king of the East Angles and the nobles of his household, who 
were already in revolt against their Mercian overlord, turned 
to Egbert for protection. Before the end of the year Beornwulf 
was killed by the East Angles, presumably in the course of 
an expedition intended to force them back into his allegiance, 
and one of his ealdormen, named Ludeca,* succeeded him in 
a kingdom which was now reduced to Mercia, Lindsey, Middle 
Anglia, and the provinces of the Hwicce and Magonsaetan. 

’ Ifor Williams, ‘The Poems of Llywarch H 4 n’, Proceedings of the British Aeadentg, 

xviiL 269-302. 

* He is probably identical with the dux^ or ealdorman, named Beornwulf, who 

witnessed a charier of Cenwoilf of Mercia in 812 (C. 5 . 340), and a charter of 
Ceolwulf in 823 {CS, 373). The low position which he occupies in each charter 
suggests that he had been one of the less distinguished ealdormen of the Mercian 
kingdom. * CS, 384. 

* The identification seems to have been first made by the Rev. C. S. Taylor, and 
was communicated by him to Dr. Cliarlcs Plummer in a letter quoted in Two of 
the Saxon Chronicles pwfollel^ ii. 70-1, 

* There are two charters of 824 in which Ludeca appears as a member of Beo^ 
wulf> court with the title dux {CS. 378, 379), but nothing else is known about him 
before his aocessioiu 
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hides and pay a fine of i20 pounds. He added that, unless this 
condition were accepted, the archbishop should be despoiled 
of everything that was his, and exiled from the country, so that 
he shoiild not be received there again by virtue of any letters 
firom the pope or the emperor. The archbishop unwillingly 
agreed to Ihese terms, and Cenwulf then promised that he 
should be restored to tibe honour and authority of his see, a^d 
cleared before the pope from the charges which had been 
brought against him. It was also agreed that if the king should 
fail to make the archbishop ‘innocent before the pope’, tin: 
fine which he had paid should be refunded to him. It is unV 
fortunate that this episode, which must have affected every 
aspect of English public life, is only known from an ex parte 
statement, which deserves the worst that has ever been said 
about ninth-century English latinity. 

Apart from this episode the political history of southern 
England is almost a blank for the first twenty years of the ninth 
century. The one recorded conflict between two English 
kingdoms in this period is the war of 802 between Mercia and 
Northumbria.^ On the other hand, there is good evidence from 
Welsh sources that the Mercian expansion towards the west, 
suspended by Offa, was resumed under Cenwulf.^ In 816 the 
Mercians raided the district between the Clwyd and the Elwy 
and penetrated into Snowdonia itself. In 818 Cenwulf harried 
the Britons of Dyfed. It is possible that he was preparing for 
another Welsh expedition on the eve of his death in 821, for 
he died at Basing^erk in Flintshire.’ In any case, the attack 
on Wales was immediately reopened under Gcolwulf, his 
brother and successor. Under the year 822 the Anrudes Cam- 
briae state that the ‘Saxons’ destroyed the fortress of Deganwy at 
the mouth of the Conway and brought the kingdom of Powys 
under their power.* The Annales may have exaggerated this 
pardcular disaster, but the severity of the Mercian assault on 
Powys is beyond question. Welsh poems of the period show that 
the men of Powys were hard pressed by enemies who can be no 

* Above, p. 94. 

* J. E. Lloyd, Histoiy of Wales, i. ao2. 

» Gaimar, UEstoru des Engles, line 2240. The statement is unlikely to be an 
inventiem, and may well come from the version of the Chronicle which Gaimar is 
known to have possessed. 

^ *Arcem Decantorum {sk) a Saxonibus dcstruitur, ct regionem Poyuis in sua 
potestate traaserunt.* 
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Other than the Mercians,' and within a generation the last male 
descendant of the ancient kings of Powys left his country for 
Rome, worn out by age and misery. 

The capture of Deganwy proved to be the last important 
achievement of the ancient Mercian kingdom. King Geolwulf 
was dejxtsed in 823, and the kingdom then passed to a certain 
Beomwulf, of whose family nothing is known.* His authority 
was recognized in Essex, Middlesex, and Kent, and he was the 
dominant figure in southern England as late as the summer of 
825, when he reached a settlement with Archbishop Wulfied in 
regard to most of the questions left open by Wulfred’s forced 
reconciliation with Cenwulf.* But before the year was over 
Egbert of Wessex defeated Beomwulf in one of the most 
decisive battles of Anglo-Saxon history, and the ascendancy of 
the Mercian kings came to an end. The battle was fought at a 
place called Ellendun, now represented by Wroughton south 
of Swindon,^ in country which had long been in dispute between 
the kings of Wessex and Mercia. Immediately after the battle 
Egbert sent iBthelwulf his son, the bishop of Sherborne, and 
the ealdorman of Hampshire, with a large army into Kent, 
where a certain Baldred was mling, apparently under Mercian 
overlordship. Baldred was driven beyond the Thames, and the 
men of Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex submitted to Egbert. 
The king of the East Angles and the nobles of his household, who 
were already in revolt against their Mercian overlord, turned 
to Egbert for protection. Before the end of the year Beomwulf 
was killed by the East Angles, presumably in the course of 
an expedition intended to force them back into his allegiance, 
and one of his ealdormen, named Ludeca,* succeeded him in 
a kingdom which was now reduced to Mercia, Lindsey, Middle 
Anglia, and the provinces of the Hwicce and Magonsaetan. 

* Ifor Williams, ‘The Poems of liywarch H&i*, Proceedings of the British Acaderr^f 
xviii, 26^-302. 

* He is probably identical with the dux, or ealdorman, named Beomwulf, who 

witnessed a charter of Cenwulf of Mercia in 812 (C. 5 . 340), and a charter of 
Ceolwulf in 823 (C.S* 373). The low position which he occupies in each charter 
s'^ggests that he had been one of the less distinguished ealdormen of the Mercian 
kingdom. ® C,S. 384. 

* The idcnlihcation seems to have been first made by tlie Rev, C. S. Taylor, and 
was communicated by him to Dr. Cliarles Plummer in a letter quoted in Tm of 
the Saxon Chronicles parallel, ii. 70-1. 

* There are two charters of 824 in which Ludeca appears as a member of Beom- 
wulf’s court with the title dux {fiJs* 378* 379), but nodiing else is known about liim 
before his accession* 
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Four years later Mercia itself and all its dependencies were 
conquered by Egbert. The Mercian kingdom of historic times 
was the creation of the reigning house. The prestige of this 
family must have grown during the eighth century, as one after 
another of the lesser English dynasties became extinct* But 
the Mercian line itself appears to have ended in King Ceolwulf 
I,* and it is unlikely that the men of otitlying provinces regarded 
any of his successors with the instinctive respect which they 
had felt for Offa or Cenwulf. Neither Ludeca nor Wigla|, 
who succeeded him in 827,* was Egbert’s equal in birth, or iiji 
the wealth which attracted warriors into a king’s retinue. The 
enlai:gement of Egbert’s kingdom in 825 had placed the re-' 
sources of all south-eastern England at his service. In 829 he 
threw his whole power into a campaign which made him for a 
time the immediate ruler of Mercia and enabled him to exact 
a recognition of his overlordship from the Northumbrians. 

The submission of the Northumbrians was made on the 
border of their country, at Dore near Sheffield, on the divide 
between the valleys of the Derwent and the Don. The cere- 
mony was probably intended to forestall an invasion, and so 
far as can be seen it had no political consequences. But the 
Mercians were reduced to complete, if temporary, subjection. 
Egbert took the title Rex Merciorum,* and coins bearing his name 
were struck in what had been the Mercian port of London.* 
In Wessex the conquest of Mercia was regarded as an achieve- 
ment which entitled Egbert to a place among the greatest 
figures in English history. Ignoring the age of Mercian supre- 
macy, the Chronicle represented Egbert as next in succession to 
Oswiu of Northumbria among the overlords of the southern 
English peoples. 

The events of 825 and 829 have always, and rightly, been 

’ Their disaf^;)earance was lamented by Alcuin in a letter which he addressed 
in 797 to the people of Kent. ‘Populi Anglorum ct regna et reges dissentiunt inter 
se. £t via aliquis modo, quod sine lacrimis non dicam, ex antiqua regum prosapia 
invenituTi et tanto incerdoris sunt originis, quanto minorts sunt fordtudinis/ 
Mmummta Akumana, p. 371. 

^ The ancient Mercian genealogies end with his name, and the names of his 
successors differ in their initial elements from those which the Mercian royal house 
is known to have used. 

^ CkromeU under 825. 

^ His use of this style is proved by asmall number of coins which describe him as 
RixM. 

< The legend Lundoma Cudt occurs on one of the pennies struck for him as king 
of the Mercians* 
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regarded as marking an important stage in the advance of the 
English peoples towards political unity. After 825 Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex were never separated from the West Saxon mon- 
archy.* Essex was only detached fix>m it by a Danish conquest. 
The annexation of Mercia and the submission of the Northum- 
brians foreshadowed the appearance of a kingdom of all 
England. On the other hand, none of Egbert’s genuine charters 
gives him any higher title than ‘king of the West Saxons and 
Kentishmen’, no other king acknowledges his overlordship in 
any written instrument which has survived, and on all grounds 
it is doubtful whether he exercised any authority outside 
Wessex and its eastern dependencies during the last nine years 
of his reign. In 830, according to the Chronicle, Wiglaf, the 
king of Mercia who had been defeated in 829, ‘obtained the 
Mercian kingdom again’.* In view of this neutral phrase it is 
hard to believe that Wiglaf can have received the kingdom from 
Egbert’s hands. No ninth-century writer would have recorded 
the gift of a kingdom to a dependent ruler in this oblique way. 
The appropriate phrase occurs in the Chronicle itself eight years 
later, where it is stated that iEthelwulf, king of Wessex, ‘gave 
the kingdom of the Kentishmen ... to Athelstan, his son’.* If 
Wiglaf had been restored to the Mercian kingdom by Egbert, 
a West Saxon chronicler, anxious to emphasize Egbert’s great- 
ness, would certainly have recorded the gift in some such way 
as this. Nothing is ever likely to be known about the circum- 
stances of Wiglaf’s restoration, but it is probable that he was 
brought back by a revolt in Mercia such as had ended the 
supremacy of Oswiu in 657. 

In any case, it is clear that Wiglaf had become an independ- 
ent king at least three years before Egbert’s death. An original 
charter dated 836 shows him holding an assembly of magnates 

* Egbert’s son jEthelwuIf held Kent as an under-king during his feth«’s last 
years (C-S. 418, 419). On his own succession to Wessex he gave it to his ddest 
son Athelstan. In 856, to avoid a civil war (below, p. 843), jEthelwulf resigned 
Wessex to ^thdbald hb eldest son, and confined himself to the rule of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Essex. On jEthclwulf’s death in 858 these provinces passed 
to iEthelberht hb second son 49S> Chronkl* under 855)? who reunited them 
to the West Saxon kingdom when he succeeded ^thclbald as Icing of Wessex in 

But the kingdom of Wessex, as tmlarged by Egbert, was regarded as a unity 
in spite of these surangements, and Asser, writing under King Alfred, lays stress 
on its integrity (Vila Ayiredi, c. 13). 

* ‘Her eft Wilaf onfeng Miercna rices.’ 

* ‘He salde hb suna iEthebtane Cantwara rice and Eastseaxna and Supngea 
Supieascna.’ 

S7X0.a A 
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at Croft in Leicestershire, attended by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and eleven bishops of the southern province — ^those of 
Sherborne, Selsey, and Rochester among them.’ The fact that 
the members of the assembly are collectively described by 
Wiglaf as ‘my bishops, duces, and magistrates* proves, not only 
the king’s independence, but also the revival of Mercian 
authority over the southern episcopaite.* Even in mere extedt 
of territory Mercia remained a powerful kingdom after these 
catastrophes. A charter issued at Wychbold near Droitwich in 
831, wWch Wiglaf calls ‘the first year of my second reign’\ 
proves that he had authority in Middlesex as well as in the 
western midlands.’ London remained a Mercian town untif 
the Danes conquered it, a generation after WiglaTs time. It is 
more remarkable that he and his successor Beorhtwulf con- 
tinued to possess much of the debatable land along the middle 
Thames which had formed part of the primitive Wessex. In 
844 Ceolred, bishop of Leicester, gave an estate at Pangboumc 
on Thames to King Beorhtwulf in return for a grant of liberties 
to certain monasteries, of which Abingdon was one.* On 
receiving this land, Beorhtwulf gave it to an ealdorman named 
iEthclwulf. In later years, when Berkshire had at last become 
a West Saxon province, ./Ethelwulf continued to govern it on 
behalf of its new lords. He led the local forces against the 
Danes who invaded Berkshire in 870. But his Mercian origin 
was remembered, and after his death in battle he was carried 
for burial to Derby in the heart of the Mercian kingdom.® 

» CJS. 416. 

* The diiHcult question of the relationship wliich existed at this time between 
the archbishop and the West Saxon court is illustrated by a document of 838, which 
was apparently drafted at Christ Church, Canterbury {C. 5 . 421, prcserv*ed in three 
contemporary copies}. It records that at a council held at Kinfr^ton on Thamesi 
which was attended by many bishops and magnates, Egl>ert and iEtheIwulf his 
son surrendered an estate to the archbishop *hac vero condicione interposita . • . 
quod nos ipsi nostrique heredes semper in posterum hrmam inconcuasamque 
amicitiam ab illo archicpiscopo Ceolnotho et eiusdem congregatione ecclesiae 
Christi habeamus et ab omnibus successoribus eius’. The document is so illiterate 
that it cannot be translated, and its meaning is often obscure, but it shows the arch- 
bishop and the West Saxon royal family dealing with each other on equal terms. 

^ C.^. 400, a contemporary text relating to Botwell in Middlesex* It is signifi- 
cant that in this charter, issued within a year of WiglaTs restoration, he makes no 
reference to any overlor^hip possessed by Egbert. 

^ CJ*. 443* F. M. Stenton, Early Histmy of the Abbey of Abingdon, pp. 25-7* 

* dBthelweard, Chromcon, ed. Savile (1596), p. 479^ ^Corpus quippe tupradied 
ducts abstrahitur furdm, addudturque in Merciorum provindam in locum qui 
Nbrtbworthige nuncupatur, itixta autem Danaam linguam Deoraby*, The Mer- 
cian kingdom was still intact in 870* 
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From all this it follows that as late as 844 a great part, if not 
the whole, of Berkshire bdonged to the Mercian kingdom and 
the Middle Anglian diocese of Leicester. Meagre as it is, this 
evidence all points to a situation in which the kings of Wessex 
and Mercia stood towards each other on terms of virtual 
equality. In 839, when Egbert died, he was ruling a territory 
wider ^an had belonged to any of his predecessors since Ine, 
if not since Ceawlin. But his overlordship of the southern 
English had ended when Wiglaf returned to the Mercian king- 
dom in 830. 

This does not mean that he is an insignificant figure in 
English history. He was the real creator of the kingdom which 
formed the basis of the English resistance to the Danish in- 
vasion a generation after his death. His annexation of Kent and 
its adjacent provinces made him the protector of the most 
venerable of English churches, and brought his dynasty into a 
new relationship with continental powers. At the other end of 
his kingdom he completed the long process by which the 
Britons of the south-west were gradually brought under English 
rule. In 8 1 5, probably in reprisal for a British raid into Wessex, 
he harried Cornwall fiom east to west, and made himself so far 
the master of that country that he was able to devote a tenth 
part of it to religious uses.* His lordship was resented by its 
inhabitants. There is a record of a British raid into Devon in 
825,^ and in 838 the Britons of Cornwall joined an army of 
marauding Danes in preparation for an invasion of Wessex.* 
The last recorded event of Egbert’s life is the defeat of this force 
at Hingston Down on the heights to the west of the lower 
Tamar. It was probably this victory which made Cornwall 
finally a part of England, for there is no evidence of any later 
movements for Cornish independence, and fifty years after the 
battle of Hingston Down King Alfred’s will deals as freely with 
land in Cornwall as with any of the ancient possessions of his 
house. 

Egbert was succeeded by his son .Ethelwulf, who had already 
been r eignin g for several years as under-king of Kent and the 
other eastern dependencies of Wessex. On his accession to the 

* Qmmidt under 813J Onmiford Qiarters, ed. Naper and Steveuon, pp. 18-19, 
108-7. 

* O-jmdeU under 823. 

* Oimi^ imder 835. Tw chronology of the Chnmde is three yean behindhand 
in this section. 
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chief kingdom iEthclwulf gave these provinces — ^Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, and Essex — to Athelstan, his eldest soir, as an appa- 
nage.^ Of the many kingdoms into which southern England had 
been divided a hundred years before, Mercia, Wessex, and 
East Anglia now alone survived. East Anglian history in this 
period, as always in early times, is utterly obscure. There 
nothing beyond a brief series of names recorded on coins tlo 
coimect King iEthelberht, whom Offa killed in 794, with King 
Edmund, whom a Danish army killed in 869. None of the 
intervening kings is likely to have been well known outside his 
own country. But the East Angles were a compact, and in' 
numbers a formidable people, and it was plainly their revolt ' 
which completed the Mercian collapse of 825. 

The age of Mercian supremacy has been studied less than 
any other period of Anglo-Saxon history, and unless new mate- 
rials come to light, its details will always be uncertain. But its 
general significance is plain. The great Mercian kings of this 
age created a political system which included every kingdom 
in southern England. This system permitted every variety of 
relationship which could then exist between men of de]>endent 
kingdoms and an overlord. At its weakest, it meant little more 
than occasional hospitality shown by the king of the Mercians 
to local rulers as well bom as himself. But overlordship soon 
passed into political authority when the overlord was an auto- 
crat like iEthelbald or Ofia and, as time went on, more than 
one insignificant local king exchanged his ancestral rank, and 
the cltum to independence which it implied, for the security 
of a provincial ealdorman under Mercian patronage. With all 
its weaknesses the system marks the first advance ever made on 
a great scale towards the political unity of England. It showed 
that the particularism of the smaller kingdoms was not an 
insuperable obstacle to the creation of a greater state. 

llie emergence of this greater state coincided with the 
appearance of a new type of deliberative assembly. The affairs 
of a self-contained kingdom could be settled by discussion 
between the king, his bishops, the nobles whom he had set in 
charge of provinces, and his older retainers. In aU the early 

* The late MSS. D, E, and F of the CkronkU state that the Athelstan who received 
these provinces was the son, not of iEthelwulf, but of Egbert. But the authority 
of MSS* A, B, and C and the Chromm of iEthelweard, each of which makes Athel- 
stan the son of iEthel^vulf, is conclusive* There does not seem to be any adequate 
evidence for the existence of a son of Egbert named Athelstan. 
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English kingdoms from which charters have survived, assem- 
blies of this kind can be seen in session on royal estates, wit- 
nessing, and thereby confirming, the king’s grants of land and 
privileges. They passed by natural development into the large 
and formal conferences at which the later Anglo-Saxon kings 
met their witan, the greater nobles and higher clergy of all 
England. But the peculiar conditions of the eighth and early 
ninth centuries led to the evolution of an anomalous type of 
assembly, in which the king of the Mercians and his nobles 
were associated with the leading churchmen of every diocese 
south of the Humber.* These assemblies were ofren described 
as synods, and their chief work seems to have been the decision 
of suits relating to property claimed by ecclesiastical persons.* 
They were essentially ecclesiastical councils, reinforced by lay 
lords for the more effective settlement of pleas.* 

It is natural to draw a sharp distinction between these coun- 
cils and the solemn provincial synods which met at rare inter- 
vak to reaffirm the doctrinal orthodoxy of the church and to 
provide for its better discipline. But it is more than doubtful 
whether the distinction was felt by the men of the period. At 
Clofeshoh in 746 and at Chelsea in 816, the clei^ of the southern 
province were concerned with specific questions of ecclesias- 
tical order, but the king of the Mercians and his principal 
nobles attended each assembly.^ The kings of Northumbria and 
Mercia were present with their nobles at the couneik which 
made the legatine decrees of 786 valid in their dominions. 

’ It is a curious and probably a significant feature of these assemblies that, 
although their jurisdiction covered the whole of southern England, they were rarely, 
if ever, attended by the kings or nobles of the smaller southern Idngdoms. It 
seems that they relied on the Mercian king for the execution of their judgements. 

* Their nature is well brought out by the record of a plea decided in a council 
held at Chelsea in 789 {CS, 256). The coimcil is described as ‘Pontificale concilia^ 
bulum . » , praesidendbus duobus archiepiscopb, lamberhto scilicet ct Hygeberhto, 
mediante quoque Offan rege cum universis principibus suis.* The company in- 
cluded, beside the king and the two archbishops, nine bishops, six abbots, and eight 
principes or ealdormen. 

® The habit of summoning such councils seems tt> have been broken by the 
Danish wars. It was never resumed, for the witan of the later Old English kings 
included the higher clergy of the whole of England and was competent to deal with 
every kind of ecclesiastical business. 

* The acts of the council of 746 are dated *Anno regni ^dilbaldi regis Menao- 
rum, qui tunc aderat cum suis principibus ac ducibus xxxii*. The corresponding 
record of the council of 816 is dated in the twentieth year of Cenwulf *qui tunc 
tempore {nraesens adfuit cum luis principibus ducibus et optimatibus** H ad d a n 
and Stubbs, Councils, iis. 36a, 579. 
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The presence of influential laymen at these assemblies was 
essential if their resolutions were to be more th*an expressions 
of opinion. All these synods issued eanons which affected lay 
interests. A single provision of the council of 8i6 forbidding 
monasteries to grant leases of their property to laymen for more 
than the term of one life must have caused anxiety to innumer- 
able noblemen holding monastic lands under arrangement 
made in an earlier generation. In every set of canons which has 
come down from this period, such provisions are interminglea 
with clauses relating to the internal government of the church 
and the conduct of persons in holy orders. The affairs of churchy 
and state were, in fact, interdependent, and no king or bishop 
of the eighth century would have understood an argument 
which tried to show that eccl^iastical legislation, or the pro- 
tection of ecclesiastical interests, was a matter for churchmen 
alone. 



VIII 

THE AGE OF ALFRED 


AT the end of the eighth century each of the three Scandi- 
J\ navian peoples of historic times formed a nation, with its 
own traditions and a clear sense of its difference from its neigh- 
bours. The Geatas, BeowulTs people, were now united with 
the Swedes; their name was remembered, but their dynasty 
had long since come to an end. The great eastward expansion 
of the Swedes, through which they became the founders of the 
Russian state, had not yet begun, and they were chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the extreme antiquity of their reigning house and 
the prestige of their sanctuary at Upsala. The Norwegians 
were the furthest of the three peoples from any sense of political 
unity. The narrowness of their habitable lands, which made 
for their political disunion, was already impelling individuals 
to seek fortune or settlement over sea, and the first Scandinavian 
raiders who touched the English coast undoubtedly came from 
Norway. Between 786 and 802 three ships’ companies from 
Hgrthaland put into shore at Portland, and killed the reeve 
of Dorchester, who rode up to ask their business. In 793 
lindisfame was plundered by raiders from the north, and 
Jarrow was visited in the following year. But the main body 
of Norwegian adventurers passed round the north coast of 
Scotland to Ireland, establishing intermediate colonies in the 
Shetlands and Orkneys, Caithness and Sutherland, and the 
Hebrides. It was not until the tenth century that any con- 
siderable Norwegian settlements were founded in England, and 
they were only the result of a secondary migration from Norse 
colonies previously established in Ireland. The invasions which 
deflected the course of English history in the ninth century arose 
from internal movements among the peoples who conunanded 
the entry to the Baltic Sea, and at the court of Charlemagne 
were regarded as forming a single kingdom of the Danes.* 

' For some forty years after the death of Charlemagne the history of the Danes 
can be followed in outline in the Frankish annals of the period. The ninth-century 
life of St. Anskar (Vita Anskarii exuton Rmherto, ed. Waitz, 1884) brings out con- 
vincingly the power of Horik, the greatest Danish king of the age, and shows that 
the poUdcal confusion into which the Danes had Men by King Alfred’s time was 
of recent origin. 
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It was not until the latter part of the eighth century that they 
became an important factor in European affairs, for more than 
a century before this period the Frisians had dominated the 
North Sea, and the Saxons, in their independence, had pre- 
vented any but occasional communication between the Frankish 
kingdom and the Baltic peoples. A new situation arose in the 
north when Charlemagne completed the long process df 
Frankish encroachment on Frisia, and brought Saxon indepen- 
dence to an end. His representatives on his new frontier were 
confronted by a Danish Idng who regarded himself as the equat 
of their lord, claimed suzerainty over Frisia and Saxony, and . 
defined his own kingdom towards the south by the first of the 
great earthworks which limited access from Germany into the 
Jutish peninsula. It was of still greater importance that the 
Frankish conquest of Frisia gave the freedom of the North Sea 
to Danish adventurers. The Frankish kingdom never became 
strong enough at sea to protect a coastline which, in the eighth 
century, had been extended from the Rhine delta to the mouth 
of the Hbe. There is no evidence that any English king between 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria and Alfred of Wessex had a fleet at his 
command. With Frisian sea-power reduced to insignificance, 
the coasts of Britain and the Frankish empire were at the mercy 
of any Danish expedition strong enough to overcome resistance 
at its landing-place. One of the most remarkable features of the 
Danish raids of the ninth century is the fact that more than a 
third of the century passed before they seriously affected the 
social order of Britain or the empire. 

The delay was primarily due to the well-supported diplomacy 
of the Frankish court. In his last years Charlemagne was fully 
conscious of the danger fi'om the north, and was careful to keep 
himself acquainted with the course of affairs in that region. 
Historians have not always realized that Louis the Pious, his 
successor, was equally alert. By keeping in touch with events 
on the border through missi and local officera, by playing off 
one member of the Danish royal family against another, and 
by maintaining diplomatic relations with the man possessed of 
the greatest power among the Danes, Louis kept the Frankish 
dominions fiom devastation for twenty years. It was not until 
the disaffection of Louis’s sons threw l^e empire itself mto con- 
fiision that its coasts became open to the descent of raiders in 
force. An annalist tff the next generation states that a period 
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of incessant Danish raids on Frankish territory began in 834, 
and English as well as Frankish sources imply that Danish 
raiders became a permanent menace to seaboard life at about 
this time. The series of Danish raids which culminated in the 
great invasion led by the sons of Ragnar Lothbrok began with 
a descent of ‘heathen men’ on Sheppey in 835. 

It is highly probable that what Frankish writers regarded as 
kingship among the Danes was really a suzerainty such as 
OflFa had possessed in England in the previous age. But their 
language implies that the Danes of this period were not a mere 
group of independent tribes bearing a common name; and the 
fact that every Danish king mentioned in the Frankish annals 
of the ninth century belonged to the same family proves the 
existence of a predominant dynasty. As in England at an earlier 
time, every member of the dominant royal family inherited a 
claim to a share in its lands and prerogatives, and much of the 
success of Frankish diplomacy was due to the possibility of 
supporting younger members of the royal house in revolt 
against their established elders. But the Frankish authorities 
also show a definite tendency for lordship over the whole Danish 
people to become concentrated in the hands of a single king. 
There seems no doubt that Godfred, king of the Danes, Charle- 
magne’s contemporary, ruled over the Danes of the islands and 
of Scania from the ancient scats of his house in Jutland. 

Godfred was murdered by a retainer in 810, Hemming, his 
nephew and successor, died in 812, and a long war followed 
in which Godfred’s sons ultimately made good their claim to 
supremacy among the Danes. By 825 they had come to be 
represented to the outside world by one of their number named 
Horik, who survived until 854, and at the middle of the cen- 
tury was undoubtedly the effective ruler of the whole Danish 
people. Apart from an unsuccessful expedition up the Elbe in 
844 he generally respected the boundaries of the empire; he 
was always anxious to avoid a direct attack on his kingdom by 
Frankish forces, and he was much embarrassed by the irre- 
sponsible raids of his men on Frankish territory, A heathen until 
his death, he acquiesced in the spread of Christianity among 
the Danes, protected and honoured the great missionary St. 
Anskar, and by his safe-conduct made possible the expedition 
to Sweden on which the saint’s fame chiefly rests. For a time 
his court was the link between the Frankish empire and the 
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almost unknown peoples of the farther north. But he never 
escaped from the enmities aroused in the fightiUg of his youth; 
exiled kinsmen were always waiting for an opportunity of 
revenge, and in 854 he and all the royal house except one 
boy perished in an invasion led by Guthrum, his brother’s son. 
On his death his kingdom seems to have disintegrated. The 
life of Rimbert, St. Anskar’s successor, and the geographical 
writings of King Alfred show that there was no strong central 
power among the Danes of the late ninth century. No genea- 
logical connexion can be established between the dynasty to 
which Horik belonged and the later kings of the Danes who 
claimed descent from Gorm the Old. The battle of 854 was 
clearly a turning-point in the history of the Danish people. 

It was also a significant event in the general history of Europe. 
Horik, like every Scandinavian king who rose to a similar 
position, was anxious to check piracy and unauthorized adven- 
ture among his own people. It was not to the interest of such 
a king that his nobles and fighting-men should escape his con- 
trol, enrich themselves in war, and return free to give allegiance 
to any member of the royal house who could attract them to his 
side. Much of the raiding which complicated Honk’s relations 
with the Frankish court had been carried out by his open 
enemies, and the nephew who overthrew him had been living 
abroad as a pirate. After Horik’s fall there was no longer a 
king in Denmark who could even attempt to hold his people 
back from a prospect of exciting and profitable adventure. 
Indirectly, the collapse of the Danish kingdom affected many 
countries, but it is in England that its consequences are most 
clearly seen. The movement which created the English Dane- 
law would have been impossible if a king of Horik’s quality had 
been reigning in DenmarL 

But in the first phase of Danish enterprise at sea few, if any, 
of the adventurers were moved by the possibility of winning 
land for settlement. Louis the Pious had granted territory in 
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member of the Danish royal house, and there was abundant 
room in these colonies for men to whom life in Denmark was 
forbidden. The motive behind the voyages of this period was 
plunder, and the leader of an expedition was quite indifferent 
whether he landed his followers in Frankish territory or in 
&iglaad. In either country he and they might hope for an 
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adequate return for the labours of the voyage before they met 
any enemy more formidable than the levies of the countryside. 
It was not easy for any ninth-century king to improvise an 
effective programme of resistance to an invader who could 
disembark more than five thousand seasoned fighting-men at 
any one of a score of undefended ports.* Security, under these 
conditions, could only be reached through the co-operation of 
all free men of whatever rank, and in England, at least, there 
was a stohd resistance to the enforcement of new military 
duties. So far as is known. King Alfi-ed was the first EngUsh 
ruler to plan an ordered scheme of national defence, and after 
forty years’ experience of Danish ravages there were many of 
his subjects who refused to work under him for a common end. 

The first Danish raiders who are known to have visited 
England reached Sheppey in 835.* During the next thirty 
years there is evidence of more than twelve separate Danish 
descents on difierent parts of the country, and the record is 
certainly incomplete. Twice at least during this period, in 
850 and 854, a Danish army took winter-quarters in England — 
in Thanet on the first occasion and in Sheppey on the second. 
Kent seems to have suffered more heavily than any other region 
during these years, but the Chronicle records that in 841 great de- 
struction was done in Lindsey and East Anglia as well as in Kent* ; 
Southampton was plundered in 842* and a Mercian charter of 
855 states that the heathen were then in the country around the 
Wrekin.* Northumbria throughout this period lies almost out- 
side recorded history,^ but it is known that in 844 a king named 

^ It is impossible to form a clear impression of the size of the ninth-century 
Danish armies. The number of ships in a fleet is often mentioned, but there is 
little early information about the number of Hghting-men carried by a dnglc ship. 
It is dangerous to argue back to the ships of this period from the great war-vessels 
of the eleventh century. In this uncertainty it is worth noting that, according to 
the Chronicle^ the 23 ships’ companies which descended on Devon in 877 lost 840 
men in the battle of Countisbury (below, p. 253). This statement, which seems 
to be contemporary and to come from local knowledge, implies that each ship 
carried, at the very least, 36 fighting-men. Against the possibility that the numbers 
of the slain were exaggerated may be set the high probability that a considerable 
part of the host survived the battle. Without laying any stress on details, it is safe 
to conclude that the size of a large viking army should be reckoned in thousands 
rather than hundreds. 

• Chromlt under 83a. The ChrmeUs in thb section, is three years belundhand 

in its chronology. * ChrmeU under 838. ^ Nithard, Htsiana^ iv, c. 3. 

* ‘QjLiando iuerunt pagani in Wreocensetun’, C. 5 *. 487. 

^ No Northumbrian chronicle has survived from this period in a coherent 
form. But a number of fects relating to Northumbria are recorded, apparently 
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Rsedwulf, who had just come to power, was killed with one of his 
ealdormen by a heathen army.* It was rarely possible to intarcept 
a Danish fleet while it was at sea, but the first naval battle in re- 
corded English history was fought in this period, when Athelstan, 
the under-king of Kent, and Ealhhere, his ealdorman, ddeated 
a Danish force off Sandwich.* Resppnsibility for local defence, 
when the enemy was once abroad in the land, rested on tljie 
ealdorman of each threatened shire and its militia. But the 
danger was too grave for punctilious attention to county boun- 
daries, and in 845 the combined levies of Dorset and Somerselt 
defeated a Danish army at the mouth of the Parret. Ai^ 
occasion of special danger would bring the king himself into 
the field at the head of an army representing the whole of 
his people. The one decisive English victory of the period was 
won, in 851, by King iEthelwulf and an army drawn from all 
Wessex over a host composed of 350 ships’ companies, which 
had previously stormed Canterbury and London and driven 
king Beorhtwulf of Mercia into flight.* 

This battle was the most notable event of a reign to which 
historians have sometimes done less than justice. On a general 
view of Anglo-Saxon history ^Ethelwulf is naturally oversha- 
dowed by his father Egbert. There is, indeed, no evidence that 
.fithelwulf reached, or even attempted to win, a position com- 
parable with that which Egbert held for a short time after his 
conquest of Mercia in 829. On the other hand, the annexation 
of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex to the West Saxon kingdom, 
which was Egbert’s greatest achievement, was never challenged 
during .fithelwulTs reign. Before 850 he had settled the ancient 
dispute between Wessex and Mercia about the lands to the 
west of the middle Thames.^ Berkshire, thenceforward, was a 

independently, in the Historia Regum of Symeon of Durham and the Flores HisUh 
riorum of Roger of Wendover. Thdr nature suggests that they come from a scries 
of brief annals, primarily concerned with the successions and deaths of kings, which 
was compiled at York l^fore the end of the ninth century. 

* Roger of Wendover, Flores HislorUtrum, cd. Goxe, i. 283-3. 

* ChrotdeU under 851. 

* Chronicle under 851. The site of the battle is unknown. The ChrmeU states 
that it was fought to the south of the Thames at a place called e/ AcUa. This 
common name nearly always appears in modem times as Oakley. The identifica- 
tion of the battle-site with Ockley in Surrey is made virtually impossible by the 
early spellings of the latter name, which point to an origin^ Ocean leak {Place* 
Names of Surr^^ English Place-Name Sodety, p, 276). 

^ The date is approximatdy fixed by the fact that Allred, JEthelwulTs youngest 
son, was bom at Wantage in 849* 
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West Saxon shire. After his victory of 851 there could be no 
question of his pre-eminence among English kings. Two years 
later Burgred, the new king of Mercia, turned to him for help 
against the Britons of Wales, and afterwards received his 
daughter in marriage. 

.fithelwulf seems to have been a religious and unambitious 
man, for whom engagement in war and politics was an un- 
welcome consequence of rank. Early in 855, after reigning 
for nearly sixteen years, he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, 
leaving the government of his kingdom to dSthdbald, his 
eldest surviving son. He spent twelve months at Rome, and 
he seems to have passed the summer and early autumn of 856 
at the court of Charles the Bald, king of the West Franks. On 
I October, at Verberie-sur-Oise, he married Judith, Charles’s 
daughter. She can only have been thirteen years of age, and 
the marriage should probably be regarded as nothing more than 
a demonstration of alliance between two kings threatened by 
the same enemy. On, if not before, his return to England, 
iEthelwulf learned that his eldest son and some of the leading 
men in Wessex were resolved that he should not be received as 
king, and to avoid a civil war he agreed to a division of the 
kingdom, leaving Wessex to .^thelbald and taking for himself 
Kent and the other parts of south-eastern England which 
Egbert had annexed in 825. On the death of dSthelwulf in 
858 these provinces passed to iEthelberht, his second son. 
.fithelbald, who had married his father’s young widow, appa- 
rently without raising any scandal among the churchmen of her 
country, died in 860, and the West Saxon kingdom was then 
reunited under iEthelberht. Five years later he also died, pre- 
sumably, like ^thclbald, without children, and .^thelred, his 
brother, became king. 

The accession of ^thelred coincided with a momentous 
change in the character of the Danish attacks upon England. 
The raids of the previous generation had been isolated enter- 
prises, carried out by men anxious for a quick return to a 
fiiendly land. But in the autumn of 865 the whole fabric of 
English society was threatened by a great army, which landed 
in East Anglia, prepared to spend many consecutive years in Ae 
deliberate exploitation of all the opportunities for profit which 
England offered. It was a composite host, and it included many 
god-descended nobles who were regarded as kings by their 
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countrymen, and whose rank was recognized even by their 
English enemies.’ Although the names of its leaders are only 
recorded incidentally by contemporaries,* it seems clear that the 
host was brought to England by Ivar, sumamed the Boneless, 
andHalfdan, sons of Ragnar Lothbrok, the most feimous viking 
of the ninth century. The remarkable unity of command iip- 
plied by its subsequent movements was probably due to t$e 
reputation of the family to which its leaders belonged. 

It was the custom of the army to change its quarters eac^ 
autumn.’ Its movements do not suggest that its leaders were 
following anything that can be called a plan of campaign. The 
history of their first attack upon Wessex, in 870, shows that 
their method of operation was to seize a defensible position, 
fortify it, and ravage the surrounding country systematically 
until its inhabitants bought peace from them. Most of these 
encampments were placed near a navigable river, by which 

* As is shown, not only by the distinction between kings and earls marked in the 
Chronicle f but by the arrangement of tlie English army at Ashdown ^ where King 
.£thelred engaged the Danish kings, and his brother Alfred the Danish earls. 

* The oldest authorities for the war arc vague about the names of the original 
Danish leaders. The late eleventh-century manuscript F of the Chronicle states that 
the chief men in the army which killed St. Edmund in 869 were named Jngwarc 
and Ubba. The statement is too late to have independent autliority. In recording 
the Danish raid on Devon in 878, all the pre-Conquest manuscripts of the Chronicle 
describe the leader as *the brother of Ivar and Halfdan*. Ibe phrase shows that 
the relationship between Ivar and Halfdan was generally known in Wessex at 
this early date, and implies that they had previously been associated in the com* 
mand of the Danish army. Their unnamed brother has often been identified 
with a son of Ragnar Lothbrok called Ubbi — the Ubba mentioned in MS. F of 
the Chronicle — ^but there is no trustworthy evidence for the identification (sec W. H. 
Stevenson, Asserts Life of King Alfred, pp. 2G2-5). The best authority for Ivar*s 
command of the original Great Army is the Chronicon of ..Ethclweard (ed. Savllc, 
p. 479^), which speaks of the arrival of the classes tyranni Jgwares ah aquilone. The 
form Igwares proves that the statement comes from an Old Kngli.^h source, and 
there is no reason to doubt that iEthclwcard derived it from the very early manu- 
script of the CkronicU which was the basis of his work. I'he tradition that Ivar 
took the chief part in the events leading up to St. Edmund's martyrdom goes back 
to the tenth century {Memorials of SL Edmund^ s Abbey, ed. Arnold, i, pp. 9 et seqq.}. 
Scandinavian sources, which ignore all leaders except the sons of Ragnar, have 
a legendary character which impairs their value as evidence, 

* The chronology of the Chronicle is based for this period on a year which, like 
Uiat of Bede (above, p. 76, n. 1), began in September before midwinter. It follows 
that the movements id the Danish army, which usually took place in the autumn, 
are consbtendy dated a year too late — that, for example, tlie first descent on East 
Anglia, which the Chronicle plaosi tmder 866, really occurred in the autumn of 865* 
The chronology of these years was worked out conclusively by M. L. R. Bcaven 
{BUM, xxxiii. 328-42}, whose reconstruction has been followed in this account of 
the war. The date at which the Ckrmicle reverted to a midwinter beginning of the 
year » still under discussion. 
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reinforcements could reach the army easily. But the whole 
history of the invasion shows that, once established in a base on 
English soil, the Danes were independent of water-ways. The 
horses of a great part of East Anglia were at their service after 
the first year of their operations, and it was as a mounted force 
that they moved from York to Thetford in the autumn of 869. 
The cohesion and discipline imposed on the invaders by their 
life in a hostile country gave them the quality of a s tandin g 
army, and the initiative in the first ten years of the war was 
always theirs. 

For twelve months after their landing they remained in East 
Anglia, securing the horses necessary for their further move- 
ments, and carrying out raids which compelled the men of the 
country to buy peace. In the autunrn of 866 they moved to 
York. On i November they occupied the dty,* and they held 
it for four months before the Northumbrians attacked them. 
Northumbria at the moment was in a state of civil war. Osberht, 
its king, after a reign of eighteen years, had recently been re- 
jected by his people in favour of a rival, not of royal birth, 
named iElla. The contemporary account of these events in the 
Chronicle shows that he had barely come into power before the 
Danes were on him, and, if disproof were necessary, would dis- 
prove the famous Scandinavian legend that as king in York he 
had killed Ragnar Lothbrok, the father of Ivar and Halfdan, 
by throwing him into a pit infested with snakes. It is clear from 
the course of events that Osberht, iBlla’s enemy, was still at 
the head of a considerable following when the Danes came to 
York, and that the English assault on the city was postponed 
until the kings had been brought to the point of uniting their 
forces. The attack was made at last on 21 March 867.* The 
Northumbrians forced their way through the ill-repaired Roman 
walls of the city, but were unable to maintain their groimd. 
Both their kings perished, with eight of their ealdormen, and 
the survivors bought peace. Later in the year the Danes 
established an obseme Englishman named Egbert as tributary 
king of Northumbria,’ and in the autumn they left that country 
for a time and took winter quarters in Mercia, at Nottingham. 

Burgred, king of Mercia, had married the sister of ^thelred, 

* Roger of Wendover^ Historiarum^ cd. Coxc, i. 298. 

* Synuanis Mmiadd Opera, ii. 106; Fkm Histormum, u 898* 

* Op« dU 
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king of Wessex. It was therefore natural that he should ask for 
West Saxon help at this crisis. He was joined In front of Not- 
tingham by .£tlielred and Alfred, his brother, but the Danes 
declined a general engagement and in the end the Mercians 
bought peace from them. In the autumn of 868 the invaders 
returned to York, and twelve months later they descended 
again on East Anglia, establishing their winter quarters j at 
Thetford. Within a few weeks of their arrival,* at or nter 
Hoxne in Suffolk, they met and defeated an army led by EH- 
mund, the East AngUan king. Either in the battle, or, mofe 
probably, as a captive in their hands, Edmund was killed. The 
contemporary West Saxon author of the Chronicle records his 
death without any sign of interest, but within forty years he 
had come to be honoured as a saint in East Anglia,* and the 
early development of his cult suggests very strongly that a 
basis of fact underlay the legend of his martyrdom. 

In the autumn or early winter of 870 the army moved from 
Thetford to Reading, in Wessex, and established itself in a camp 
formed by an earthwork drawn between the rivers Thames and 
Kennet, which meet on the east of the town. Owing to the 
local interests of the one contemporary chronicler whose work 
has survived, the struggle which followed is the only episode in 
the war which is known in any detail. It began, tlu’ee days 
after the arrival of the Danes, with an engagement at Engle- 
field, to the west of Reading, in which a raiding party led by 
two Danish earls was scattered by iEthelwulf, the ealdorman of 
Berkshire. Four days afterwards King /Ethclred and Alfred, 
his brother, unsuccessfully attacked the Danes in their camp at 
Reading. The English failure opened the surrounding country 
again to the Danish army, and during the next four days the 
greater part of it moved from Reading to the great ridge of 
chalk, then called Ashdown, which runs across central Berkshire 
from east to west. In the meantime, /Ethelred and his brother 
had re-formed their army and were keeping in touch with the 
Danish movements. The Danish leaders decided to await them 


^ In the tenth century St. Edmund’s martyrdom yras commemorated on so 
November, and there is no setious doubt that this was the day of hU death. 

* The prevalence of the cult before the end of this period is proved by a large 
series of coins, beating the saint’s name, and strudk, apparently, in East AngUa, 
which can hardly be later than the middle of the reign of Edwsini the Elder. On 
their date see D. Whitelock, Saga Book of Bit VBiing Sociti^, xii. t 64 '- 8 . 
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on higher ground, and drew up their army in two divisions, 
one led by the kings who were present in the host, and the other 
by the earls. In answer, the English army was also arranged in 
two divisions, .fithelred leading the force opposed to the Danish 
kings, and Alfred engz^ng the earls. The attack was opened 
by Alfred, his brother refusing to advance until he had ended 
the course of prayer with which he had begun the day. The 
battle was not improbably decided by the impact of the king’s 
fresh troops on an army already heavily engaged. At the end 
of the day one Danish king and five earls had fallen, and the 
Danish army was in flight to its camp at Reading. 

The success on Ashdown had no decisive influence on the 
course of the war. A fortnight later jEthelred and Alfred were 
defeated by the Danes at Basing, fourteen miles due south of 
Reading. Two months then passed without recorded incident. 
In the next general engagement, fought at a place called Mcran- 
tun which cannot be identified, the English had the advantage 
until late in the day, but before its close the Danes had recovered 
the ground firom which they had been driven. It is not im- 
possible that through their long experience as an organized 
force they had come to a point of tactical skill equal to the re- 
formation of ranks after a flight intended to deceive an enemy. 
Shortly after the middle of April 871 King ^thelred died. 
Earlier in the month the Danes had been reinforced by the 
arrival of a new army at Reading, smd it was still uncertain 
whether the end of the year would not sec the combined host in 
control of Wessex through a dependent king of its own appoint- 
ment. Only a king of full age could defend the land, and although 
-Ethelred left children, /dfred, his constant companion in Ac 
war, was immediately recognized as his successor. The opening 
of 1 ^ reign was unfbitunate. An English force was attacked 
and scattered by Ac Danes at Reading while Alfred was attend- 
ing his broAer’s funeral at Wimbomc, and within a monA of 
his accession he himself was defeated at Wilton. After a year s 
fighting which included nine general engagements and in- 
numerable skirmishes, Ac West Saxons were compelled at last 
to buy peace from Ac enemy. But Aey were still ruled by a 
descendant of Acir ancient kings. 

Before Ac army left Thetford for Reading lyar Ae Boneless, 
the most famous of its original leaders, had disappeared firom 
English histmy. It is pcwsible that he was identical wiA Ac 

i7M.a B 
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viking named Imhar, described as king of the Norsemen of all 
Ireland and Britain, whose death is placed by Irish authorities 
in 873.* But there are many difficulties in the way of the iden- 
tification, and nothing can be said with any certainty of Ivar’s 
fate. For the four years after the West Saxon campaign 
Halfdan, his brother, was the most prominent figure among 
the Danes in England. In the autumn 01871 the army, leavinjg 
Wessex, took winter-quarters in London. The series of coirri 
issued by viking rulers in England begins with pennies and 
halfyeimies, apparently of this date, which bear Halfdan’s 
name. The pennies of this coinage have a monogram repre-\ 
senting the name of London on the reverse, and miist have 
been struck within the city.* The existence of this currency, 
and the ease with which the Danes in East Anglia could after- 
wards co-operate with Danes raiding in Kent, suggest that a 
Danish force may hav’C remained in London for some years 
after 872. But to the army as a whole it was no more than a 
temporary base from which new country could be brought 
under tribute. Its exactions arc well illustrated by a document 
in which the bishop of Worcester records the sale of land in 
Warwickshire to a Mercian king’s thegn on account of the 
immense tribute taken by the heathen when they sat in London.* 
It does not follow that Danish raids from London reached any 
part of the bishop’s diocese. He may well have needed the 
money for a contribution to a general levy raised by the king of 
Mercia in order to buy peace. What the transaction shows is 
that the demands of the Danish army might affect the life of 
districts eighty miles or more from its base. 

In the course of 872 the Danish control of Northumbria was 
threatened by a revolt against Egbert, the English noble whom 
the army had set up as king in 867. Nothing is known of its 
history, except that Egbert and Archbishop Wulfhere of York 
were compelled to find refuge with Bui^cri, king of Mercia.* 
But it supplies a probable explanation of the movement from 

’ AnnalsofVhUriVaadcrZ^2. 

* Halfdan’s London pennies are connected with the Mercian and West Saxon 
coinage of the period by an obverse type consisting of the figures of two seated 
emperorsi which also appears on pennies of Alfred and Ceolwulf II of Mercia 
(G, C. Brooke, English Cains, pp. 25, 33-4, 44-6). It is hardly possible, as yet, to 
decide which of the three kings was the lint to use this type. * CX 533. 

^ Symtoms Mmadd Opera, cd. Arnold, ii. 1 10; Roger of Wendover, Flores Hiskh 
rianm, ed. Goxe, i 323^4. The reception of the fugitives by Burgred is only 
tnentsoned by Roger of Wendover* 
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London to Northumbria with which the army began the cam- 
paigning season of 872-3. It can only have remained in North- 
umbria for a few weeks, for it fixed its quarters for the winter on 
the Trent, at Torksey, in the Mercian province of Lindsey.* 
Most probably it withdrew from the north because it did not 
wish to spend an unprofitable year fighting for the reduction of 
a land already plundered. In any case, it is certain that for the 
moment the Danes failed to re-establish their control of North- 
umbria. Egbert died, apparently still an exile, in 873, when, 
if not before, the Northumbrians chose another Englishman , 
named Ricsige, as their king, who recalled the archbishop and 
maintained himself in independence for the next three years.* 

The plan of controlling a kingdom through a dependent 
ruler, which had recently failed in Northumbria, was carried 
through with complete success in Mercia. After the Danes had 
occupied Torksey for twelve months the Mercians bought 
peace from them for themselves and the men of their province 
of Lindsey. From Torksey, late in 873, the army moved to 
Repton in the centre of Mercia. After a war of which no 
details are known Buigred, king of the Mercians, left England 
to spend the rest of his life at Rome. The Danes then appointed 
as Idng in his place one of his thegns, named Ceolwulft upon a 
condition, secured by oaths and hostages, that the kingdom 
should be at their disposal whenever they might wish to occupy 
it, and that he should hold himself in readiness to serve them 
with all who would follow him. Fulfilment of this condition was 
exacted three years later, when the army appropriated half the 
Mercian kingdom for division among its members, and granted 
the other half to Ceolwulf. In the meantime he reigned in 
Mercia as a legitimate king, recognized by the church, and 
served by some, at least, of Burgred’s ealdormen.* 

For nine years the miscellaneous Deinish force had acted as a 
single military unit. In the autumn 01874 it fell apart into two 

* Ckrontdi under 873 ‘Her for se here on Norfhymbre and he nam winter sell 
on Lindesse Bt Tureces iege ’. Historians have sometimes ignored the original 
movement into Northumbria. But it was clearly a separate operation from the 
taking of wintei>quarters at Torksey, and the Northum^an rising of the previous 
year makes it int^giUe. 

* Sjmionis Monac/d Optra, ii. 110; FJms Historiarmu, i. 335. 

’ Two charters of Ceolwulf II are known through copies made in the eleventh 
century at Worcester (C-S. 540, 541). The first of them is vwtnessed by the bishops 
of Worcester and Hereford, and by a third t^op named Eanberht who has not 
been identified. Two at least of the four ducts who attest CmS. 541 appotf as 
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annies which were never reunited. Three kin^ named Gudi- 
rum, Oscytel, and Anund led their own men from Repton to 
Cambridge, where they remained for twelve months. Halfdan 
and his followers moved to the mouth of the Tyne. For a year 
he kept them engaged in expeditions against the Piets and the 
Britons of Strathclyde. But raids upon such poor and distapt 
enemies can have brought little reward to the lower ranks of the 
army. England itself was becoming emptied of the wealm 
which made fighting profitable. The terms imposed on Ceol- 
wulf of Mercia in 874 show that the leaders of the army werip 
already planning a settlement on English soil, and in 876 
Halfdan carried out the first of the diree great partitions of 
territory which established Danish armies in more than a third 
of eastern England. The later history of the north shows that 
the region in which he planted his men corresponded generally 
with the modem county of York. The numerous Danish place- 
names of this coimty, and in particular, those which contain 
personal names not otherwise found in England* give some 
idea of the intensity of the settlement. It was not until the tenth 
century that there was any considerable Scandinavian immi- 
gration into the country north of the Tees or west of the 
Pennines. For the present, the continuity of life was main- 
tained there under English rulers such as King Ricsige, who 
died in this year, his obscure successor King Egbert II, who is 
known to have reigned beyond the Tyne,* and a noble named 
Eadwulf,whoruledatBamburghuntil9i3, and was remembered 
as a friend of Eling Alfred.* Halfdan himself appears to have 
left England soon after the establishment of his men in the 

witnesses in charten of Burgred. A later charter^ also from Worcester (CS. 607)^ 
mentions an exchange of lands between the bishop and Ceolwuif« by which the 
king obtained the village of Water Eaton near Oxford. It is clear that in C^lwulTs 
time the Mercian kingdom still came down to the middle Thames. 

‘ Such as Belgr, Blandr, Feitr» Flatr, Hiame, M^rQr, Kagli, Kauil, Slengr» 
Skyti) Sprok^ Hi^lli^ which occur in the place-names Bellerby, Btansby* Facefcys 
Flashy* Harmby* Marderby* Nawton, Cowesby* SUngsby* Skidly* Sproxton* 
Thirlby. Each of these plac^names is mentioned in Domesday Book. Tbere are 
Innumerable Yorkshire place-names whidh contain personal recorded in 

later sources* Mmy of these place-names may well have arisen in the 

ninth century* but they are not* in themselves* evidence of early settlement. See 
F. M. Stenton* Trmu. it Hist, t^,* 4th series* xxiv. 16-84* 

^ Symmu Mmtdd OpirOf ii« tii* 

’ ^ death is recorded by iEthdweard {Chrmdmt ed. Savile* p* 480^), who de- 
scribes him as commander at Bamburgh. Mendship with Alhed is mentioned 
in the deventh-century Historia ds Sa^ (Mkrte MmteM 0 pm, L stop)* 
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country around York. There is some reason to think that he 
joined the Danes who were fighting at the time in northern 
Ireland, and he may well be identical with the Danish king 
named Albann who was killed near Strangford Lough in 877.’ 

While Halfdan was dividing out Yorkshire among his men 
the army of Guthrum, Oscytel, and Anund was attacking 
Wessex. Late in 875 it moved from Cambridge to Wareham, 
and devastated the country around. A large part of the original 
Danish host had followed Halfdan to the north, and in the 
autumn of 876, after a year of fighting, the West Saxons were 
able to treat with their enemies on equal terms. The Danes 
took money from them, but on the other hand surrendered 
hostages, and swore ‘on their holy armlet* that they would 
leave Wessex — ^an oath more solemn than any which they had 
taken in their dealings with other peoples. Their movements 
were watched by a West Saxon army, but they evaded it — ^by 
a night march, according to the Chronicle — and threw them- 
selves into Exeter. There they were held on the defensive. A 
fleet, bringing them reinforcements, was destroyed by a storm off 
Swanage, and in the summer of 877 they moved under some- 
thing like compulsion from Exeter to Gloucester. Their 
return to Mercian territory was immediately followed by the 
dismemberment of the Mercian kingdom foreshadowed in the 
agreement of 874. Before the end of the year they had divided 
Mercia and its dependent provinces into two great regions, of 
which one was left under the rule of King Ceolwulf, and the 
other partitioned among those in the army who wished for a 
share in it. 

The region thus partitioned cannot be defined closely. 
In the south of what had been the Mercian kingdom there 
was much fighting between Danes and Englishmen during 
the next thirty years, and no evidence bearing on its condition 
immediately after 877 has survived. In the north the region 
covered by the division certainly included the medieval shires 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. The local 
nomenclature of this country is intensely Scandinavian and, 
like that of Yorkshire, contains many Danish personal names not 
found again in England. The oldest document which illustrates 

* The Aimals ^ Ulster, when recording hb dead), describe him m king of the 
Black fi>rdgnen, or Danes, and state that be was fighting with the White fitrdgnen, 
orNorsemeB. 
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its social organization — m code of ^thelrcd II — shows that in 
language and legal custom it was then a Danish rather than an 
English land. As late as the thirteenth century it contained a 
large number of independent peasant landowners who were 
still giving Danish personal names to their children and Danish 
nicknames to one another. Even without the direct evident^ 
for the division of Mercia in 877 these facts woiild suggest thit 
this country had at some time been partitioned among the raiiK 
and file of a Danish army. To the south of the Welland the 
evidence for an intensive Danish settlement dwindles rapidly. 
Danish place-names become rare; and although there were\ 
many free peasants in the southern midlands on the eve of the 
Norman Conquest, they were inferior both in number and in 
tenacity of status to the men of their class farther to the north. 
On the other hand, the mere rarity of Danish place-names does 
not disprove Danish settlement, and even in the eleventh cen- 
tury the free peasants of the southern midlands were numerous 
enough to distinguish the social structure of this region from 
that of the shires towards the west. There is no evidence of 
any large-scale Scandinavian immigration into this country 
later than 877, and it is most probable that the division of that 
year covered with varying intensity the whole eastern half of 
the Mercian kingdom. 

Not all the army took part in this division. Gloucester was 
held in force throughout the last months of 877. In the second 
week of 878 a large army set out from the town and descended 
on Chippenham. Its leader was Guthrum, apparently the last 
survivor of the three kings who had occupied Cambridge in 
874. In all the fighting of recent years a Danish host had never 
changed its quarters at mid-winter, and the vmexpected occupa- 
tion of Chippenham restored to the Danes the initiative they had 
lost during their last invasion of Wessex. Within a few weeks 
they had received the submission of a large part of the West 
Saxon people. Others had escaped beyond the sea, and King 
Alfred himself had fallen back into the more inaccessible parts 
of Wessex west of Selwood. The stories of his adventures at this 
time, which first appear in writing in the twelfth century, are 
only romantic embellishments of a very real state of distress. 
One important English success was won early in the year. A 
namelea viking, believed to be tibe Inother d'lvar and Halfilan, 
who had crossed to Devon from south Wales with twenty-three 
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ships, was killed with more than eight hundred of his men by a 
company of king’s thegns whom he was attempting to besiege 
on Countisbury Hill. But at Easter 878, when King Alfred 
withdrew into the Isle of Athelney, there was every likelihood 
that before the end of the year Wessex would have been divided 
out among the members of a Danish army. 

That it escaped this fate was due to I^g Alfred. By con- 
stantly engaging Danish raiding parties from his base at Athel- 
ney he showed that resistance was still possible. After seven 
weeks of such fighting he was strong enough to begin operations 
against the main Danish army. At the head of the men of 
Somerset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire west of Southampton 
Water, he met the enemy at Edington, fifteen miles to the south 
of its camp at Chippenham, and won what proved to be the 
decisive battle of the war. The broken Danish army was able to 
reach Chippenham, and held out in its camp there for a fort- 
night. It then agreed to terms in which an undertaking that its 
king should be baptized was added to an underUiking that it 
should itself leave Wessex. Three weeks later King Guthrum 
and thirty of his chief men were entertained by Alfred for 
twelve days at Aller near Athelney, where Guthrum was bap- 
tized, receiving from Alfred, his godfather, the English name 
Athelstan.* In the meantime, and indeed throughout the 
summer of 878, the Danish army, which was still formidable, 
remained at Chippenham. But in the autumn it moved to 
Cirencester, in English Mercia, and twelve months later it 
turned away from the south and proceeded to a systematic 
occupation of East Anglia under Guthrum, its king. 

The movements of the Danish armies between 865 and 879 
open a new phase of English history. In 879, of the four inde- 
pendent kingdoms which had existed at the middle of the 
century, Wessex alone survived in its entirety. Within the 
limits of what had been the Mercian, Northumbrian, and East 
Anglian kingdoms three large armies had now foimd a per- 
manent settlement. On the surface, the outstanding feature 
of the next seventy years is the imposition of West Saxon rule 
on the descendants of these alien colonists. The unrecorded 
development of an Anglo-Danish society in the parts which 
they had occupied was of no less significance for the future. 

^ The ceremony at which he put ofiT his baptismal dress took place at WedmorCf 
south of Axbridge* 
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The strength of the Danish element in its composition varied 
widely between one district and another. But it was the domi- 
nant strain everywhere, and it was with reason that legal writers 
of the Norman age described the whole of this country, collec- 
tively, as the Danelaw.* 

Before Guthrum’s army had completed the occupation of 
East Anglia, another viking force was coming together in 
northern waters. In the autumn of 878 this new army entered 
the Thames and took winter quarters at Fulham. Nothing is 
known of its activities at this time, and in November 879 it sailed 
for the Low Countries. Its subsequent movements on the Con- 
tinent were closely watched from England, and the local defence 
did not collapse when a detachment landed in Kent, late in 
884. The invaders besieged Rochester, but the town held out 
until King Alfred relieved it, and part of the Danish army im- 
mediately took again to the sea. The remainder gave hostages 
as security that they would keep the peace, but nevertheless 
carried out two separate raids over the country south of the 
lower Thames.^ The situation became dangerous through the 
support given to the raiders by the Danes of East Anglia. There 
is no evidence that the raiding touched any part of central 
Wessex, but the allied aimies were still unbeaten when they left 
West Saxon territory.’ In reprisal for the part taken by the East 
Anglian Danes in the war Alfred sent a fleet into their waters. It 
captured sixteen viking ships off the mouth of the Stour, though 
it was defeated by a larger Danish force before it returned to har- 
bour. But the events of the year had shown that the chief danger 
to the security of Wessex now came irom the land rather than the 
sea, and, in particular, that there was urgent reason for an advance 
of the English boundary in the direction of East Anglia. 

The situation was met in 886 by a West Saxon occupation of 
London. It is possible that the dty had contained a Danish 
garrison ever since Halfdan left it in the autumn of 872. In 
any case, the observation of a contemporary writer that Alfred 

* On the locial, kgal, and hnguisde peculiarities of the Danelaw see bdow, 
PP- 49&-5t8* 

* The activities trf these raideis and the support vdiich they received fion East 

Ang^ ate only known from the Chrmuem of /Ethclwcard Savile, p. ^i). The 
context of the passage shows that £thelweatd at this point wu following a text 
of the Gtmddi closer to the original than any of the copies which have survived. 
(F. M. StentoOjJEiagwwAfwlistioliiKrfsO'prswifcdto T. A flO-J.) 

* Accoeding to £thelweard, they descaaded suddenly on Beaneet in Essex, and 
tken diqiened. 
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obtained it ‘after the burning of towns and the slaughter of 
peoples’ proves that a war was necessary for" its reduction.* 
With the rqjair of its walls and the establishment of an English 
garrison behind them, London, which had cmmted for nothing 
in earlier wars against the Danes, became a national centre of 
resistance to enemies from every quarter. To Englishmen at the 
time, the occupation of London gave the first indication that toe 
lands which had lately passed under Danish rulers might ul^- 
mately be reconquered. It made King Alfred the obvious leader 
of all those who, in any part of England, hoped for a reversal df 
recent disasters, and it was immediately followed by a genera!^ 
recognition of his lordship. In the words of the Chronicle, ‘all 
the English people submitted to Alfred except those who were 
under the power of the Danes’. 

The occasion marked the achievement of a new stage in the 
advance of the English peoples towards political unity. There 
had been earlier kings, such as Offa and Egbert, whose influence 
had extended to every English kingdom. But their position had 
always rested on the force at the disposal of the king who had 
made his way to supremacy. The acceptance of Alfred’s over- 
lordship expressed a feeling that he stood for interests common 
to the whole English race. As a national leader his authority 
outside his own kingdom was different in kind from that which 
had belonged to the lords of earlier confederacies. It was with 
a sound political instinct that the writer of the Chronicle, 
recording Alfred’s death, threw back his mind to the events 
of 886, and reiterated the statement that he was king of all 
Ehtglishmen who were free to give him their allegiance. 


' Asser, Life of King Alfred^ ed. Stevenson, p. 69. The statement of Asser, who 
was not only contemporary but intimate with King Alircd, is decisive on this point. 
Asser does not state that London itself was besieged by Alfred; and the CftromcU 
represents Alfred’s operations in regard to the city by the ambiguous word geseUe^ 
which means ’occupied’ rather than ’besieged*. The question is complicated by a 
reference which occurs under 883 in four manuscripts of the CkronicU (B, C, D, E) 
to certain alms wliich Alfred promised to send to Rome and India when he and his 
followers ’besieged the army in London’. This statement is not found in the oldest 
manuscripts of the Chronicle, in Asser’s Life of Alfred, or in ^thelwcard’s Chramcmt, 
and it must be an interpolation in the common original of the four manuscripts 
which have been mentioned. Even so, the tradition for wluch it stands must have 
been current within a short time of Alfred’s death, and it is good evidence that at 
one point in his reign he actually undertook a siege of London. As there is no 
specifre record of any operations undertaken by Alfred against London before 
it is highly probable that the passage which has been quoted is really a mis* 
placed aUuston to the events preceding his occupation of the dty in the lattor year. 
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He, for his part, respected the traditions of other kingdoms. 
London was not incorporated into Wess«c. For a century and 
a half it had been a Mercian town, and Alfred now entrusted it 
to the man who was ruling in English Mercia. King Geolwulf 
II, to whom the Danes had given this country, disappears 
from history in 875. Nothing is known of its government during 
the next eight years, but in 883 an ealdorman named ^thelred 
suddenly appears as its ruler. There is no good evidence as to 
his origin, nor as to the means by which he came into power.* 
But already in 883* he regarded King Alfred as his lord ; he now 
received London from Alfred; and before the end of 889 he had 
married ^thelflacd, Alfred’s eldest daughter.* Until his death 
in 91 1 he continued to be the loyal ally of Alfred and Edward 
his son; content with an ealdorman’s title, but presiding over 
the Mercian council and leading the Mercian armies with an 
authority which was never challenged. In effect, his attitude 
made English Mercia a province of Wessex. The enlargement 
of his sphere of influence by the grant of London enabled 
Alfred to control a position vital to the security of his own king- 
dom without risking an annexation of Mercian territory. 

It is probable that the terms of the settlement after the war 
of 886 arc preserved in a famous document in which Alfred and 
all the councillors of the English people record the conclusion 
of a treaty with Guthrum and all the inhabitants of East Anglia.* 

* On the strength ofCS, 537 it is sometimes stated that iEthclred had held high 
office in Mercia under King Burgred. This purports to be a charter written by 
order of .^thelrcd Deo adjuuante Merciorum dux to replace an earlier document which 
the heathen had carried away. King Burgred and his queen appear as witnesses 
to this new document. As a charter renewed under these circumstances would 
certainly have been issued in the king’s name, it is clear that C*S* 537 cannot be 
genuine in its present form. There is no other evidence that iEthelred had been an 
ealdorman in Burgred’s time. 

* In a grant of privileges made in this year to Berkeley abbey iEthelred states 
that he is acting with the assent and imder the attestation of King Alfred. C*S, 55* i 
Harmer, Select English Historical Documents^ p. 21. 

* 561 ; a charter preserved in an eleventh-century copy which includes a 
number of ancient formulas (W. H. Stevenson, Asserts Life of King Alfred, pp. hcvi, 
Ixvu). A KHnewhat less reHable charter (C-S. 557) sug^t* that the marriage had 
taken place before the end of 888. C. 5 . 547> whidi dSthclted appears as 
^ithelred's wife, is dated in 880 and in die fifth indiction. These dates are mcom- 
patible, and as iEthclflaed was not of marriageable age in 880, the indiction date, 
which points to 887, is dearly preferable. But a dating dause ¥dudi shows an 
inconsistency like this is unsatisfactory as evidence. 

* There is no direct evidence for the date of the treaty. Some scholars, notaWy 
liebcrmann (Gsivtes, iii. 84), have taken it to represent an earlier agreement 
between Aihred Guthrum Vhich was broken by the Danes in 885. The great 
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In form it is a treaty between two equal powers. It begins with 
a definition of the boundary between their territories, and it 
ends with a clause forbidding migration from one kingdom to 
another and stating the conditions to be observed by those who 
wished to cross the frontier for trade. The line taken by this 
firontier shows that, although the centre of Guthrum’s powp: 
undoubtedly lay in East Anglia, he had come to be accepted ^ 
king in Essex and in all the districts of the southern midlands 
which had been occupied by Danish armies after the divisiop 
of Mercia in 877. The boundary is traced up the Thames, theh 
up the Lea to its spring, then in a straight line to Bedford, and, 
finally along the Ouse as far as Watling Street. Beyond this 
point it is probable that Watling Street formed the western 
boxmdary of Guthrum’s country. No indication is given of the 
distance to which it extended beyond the Ouse, but the later 
organization of the Danelaw suggests that Guthrum’s kingdom 
was bounded on the north by the upper courses of the Avon 
and the Welland, and that while Northampton lay within his 
territory, Leicester was the centre of an independent Danish 
army. Soon after Alfred’s death the boundary laid down in the 
treaty was superseded by an advance of the Danes into southern 
Bedfordshire and northern Buckinghamshire, and it has had no 
discamible influence on the administrative geography of the 
country through which it runs. But it is of great interest as 
showing the formidable extent of the kingdom of which Guth- 
rum had become the lord. 

The central clauses of the treaty have an interest of another 
kind. There is nothing to suggest that Alfred claimed any 
supronacy over Guthrum or his followers. But there is no 
doubt that he regarded the treaty as an opportunity of securing 
the interests of the English inhabitants of Guthrum’s kingdom. 
In the second clause of the treaty the complicated Anglo- 
Scandinavian society of Guthrum’s kingdom was divided into 
two great classes. To the lower, which consisted of the freedmen 
of the Danes and English ceorls who had taken land at rent 
firom a lord, there was assigned a wergild of aoo shillings, such 
as belonged to a fi*ee peasant in Wessex. The higher class con- 

obitacfe to ^ theory that would place the tratty befim 866 it the rtatement that 
on the Eag^yi aide it was coadaiid by King Alfred and 'the oouncUlon of all the 
EngiUinaticn’. It is very difficult to believe that Alfred could have prasided over a 
body udiidi could be deictibed in this way befine the Eiq^ nation, u a udwle^ 
accepted ins overhndship in 886. 
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astcd of all men above this social level, and included not only 
Danish and English nobles but also Danish settlers of peasant 
rank and English ceorls still farming their own land. The wer- 
gild for every man of this most miscellaneous class was fixed at 
eight half-marks of pure gold.* As the relative value of gold and 
silver at this time is unknown, this sum cannot be equated with 
any wergild then recognized in southern England, but there is 
some reason to think that it approximated to that of a West 
Saxon noble. By accepting t^ clause Guthrum agreed, in 
effect, that there should be no discrimination of wergilds to the 
disadvantage of his English subjects. It was a notable con- 
cession, which affected the standing of the two races in ci^ 
causes as well as pleas of homicide, for the value attached in 
court to a man’s oath depended on his wergild. It was rarely 
in this period that men of a defeated race received such terms 
from their conquerors, and their acceptance by Guthrum shows 
the reality of Alfred’s power throughout southern England. 

There is no such evidence of his influence beyond the 
Humber. The history of the Danish kingdom of York, always 
obscure, is at its darkest in this period. The one certainty is 
that a Northumbrian king named GuthfHth, who was a Chris- 
tian, died at York on 24 August 895, and was buried in the 
minster.* It is probable that he was a friend of St. Guthbert’s 

> Liebeimann, Geset^f, i. 126; ‘ealle we IxtaS efen dyrae, Engliacne and Denisene 
to viii healfmearcum asodenes goldes, buton 6am ceorle 6e on galbllande sit, and 
heora liesengum, Oa syndan eac efen dyre, aegOer to cc sdllingum.* The arti« 
fidality of this division makes its interpretation difficult, and different historians 
have come to different opinions about it. The central problem is the position of the 
ceorl tSe on gafoUande sit. Some scholars, notably Vinogradoff {Growth of the Manor^ 
pp. 240-1), have regarded him as an ordinary free, landowning, peasant, and his 
gafolUmdy as land which he holds in his own right, but under tribute to the king. 
That the ceorl of this passage was a free man is certain. The great difficulty ^ 
Vinogradoff 's interpretation lies in the strain which it puts on the word gefoU It 
was used in early times to cover both rent and tribute, but even if it is given the 
latter interpretation here, it still remains a most inadequate description of the 
complex of renders and services in which the independent ceorl was involved in 
relation to the king (below, pp. 284-9). It is in every way more probable that the 
phrase simply means what it says, and that, as Liebcrmann suggested {Gese^^ iii. 
85), the ‘ceorl who sits on gafolland’ was a free-bom peasant farming, not his own 
land, but land which he had taken at rent from a lord. In the eleventh century 
there were large numbers of ficc, rent-paying peasants in East Anglia, and there 
may well have been many men of this type in that country two hundred yeats 
earlier. It is a further argument for this interpretation that it brings the ceorl of 
this passage into line with the gtfolgelda of Inc*s laws, who is there equated socially 
with the free but economically dependent peasant known as the gebw (below» 
p. 487)* • iEthdwcard, ChrmUon, cd. Savile, p. 
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clergy, and he was remembered with gratitude^at Durham. But 
even before the Conquest a large mass of legend had gathered 
around his name,* and the facts, if any, which lie behind it arc 
probably irrecoverable. The kings who followed him at York 
are no more than names. A large hoard of coins discovered at 
Guerdale, near Preston, which seems to have been deposited 
early in the tenth century, includes many pieces struck for iwo 
Northumbrian kings, named Cnut and Sie&ed. The coins of 
Sie&ed which have the name of a minting-place were all struck 
at York. Of those issued for Cnut, some were struck at Ydfk 
and others at the ancient port of Quentovic at the mouth of the 
Ganche. King Sie&ed is probably identical with a Northum- 
brian raider of that name who, according to iEthelweard, 
harried the English coast in 894, while Guthfrith was still alive. 
Cnut is otherwise unknown.* It can only be said that a king for 
whom coins were struck at both York and Quentovic must have 
been the ruler of a genuine viking state, maintained by sea-power. 

The Christianity of King Guthfrith did not mean that the 
Northumbrian Danes had ceased to feel a community of inter- 
est with those of their race who were still raiding in other 
countries. In the autumn of 892 a formidable Danish army, 
which had been defeated in the Low Countries in the previous 
year,* assembled at Boulogne and crossed to England. At the 
first rumour of this invasion King Alfred took oaths from the 
Northumbrian Danes, and hostages as well as oaths from those 
in East Anglia, as security for the peace. But in spite of this 
precaution they made common cause with the invaders im- 
mediately upon their landing. The long continuance of the war 
which followed was chiefly due to this alliance. It more than 
(Mice prevented the English leaders from ending a campaign 
conclusively, and it created diversions of the English forces at 

* It is represented both in the inid«eleventh-century Histma it Sancto Cuthbet0 
(Sjmioms Monac/d Opera, i. 203} and in the early past*Conquest chronicle printed 
by H, H. E. Craster (‘The Red Book of Durham’, E.HM, xl. 524). Versions of the 
Guthlrith-story current in Scandinavia are discussed and compared with the 
English evidence by Steenstrup, Normarmerm, u, g3*-'io3. 

^ Many historians have identified him with King Guthfrith above, and have 
taken *Cnut’ to be a byname of that king. Tiiat Cnut was originally a by* 
name, meaning 'knot', seems certain. But it is extremely improbable that a king 
bearing a name which, like Guthinth, had andent, and indeed royal, assodations 
in Scandinavia, should be represented on his coins by a mere nickname. 

* At the batde of the Dyle, by Amulf, king of the Bast Franks, llie difficult 
question of the point in the year at which the battle was fought is discussed by 
K« H. Hodgldo, xacxlx. 505-^ 
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critical moments. It was through their power at sea that the 
Danes of Northumbria and East Anglia chiefly influenced the 
course of the war. Already before it began they had been build- 
ing ships of war much larger than any at Ahred’s command. 
Raiders from Northumbria and East Anglia continued to harry 
the coast of Wessex after the main war had ended, and the 
recorded beginnings of the English navy lie in the small fleet 
of large vessels built by Alfred in the hope of defeating them 
while still at sea.‘ 

The building of this fleet was only part of a remodelling of 
the national defences carried through in Alfred’s later years. 
Already at the middle of the century it was becoming clear that 
the defence of the land was passing beyond the competence of 
the local levies of single shires. The systematic ravaging of 
Wessex by the Danes in 871, and the collapse of the West Saxon 
defences at the beginning of 878, impressed this lesson on the 
men of Alfred’s generation. The most striking features of the 
war which began in 892 are the mobility of the English forces 
and the wide range of their movements. Their composition 
varied between one set of operations and another. One English 
army, which kept in touch with a retreating Danish host over 
a distance of more than a hundred miles, is described in a way 
which suggests that it consisted of nobles and their retinues.* 
The part played by the peasant militia of the shires is never 
brought out so clearly, but it was certainly not insignificant. 
The great weakness of the militia was its objection to service 
outside the district in which it was rzused and its tendency to 
disperse before a campaign was over. No Anglo-Saxon king 
was ever strong enough to coerce a recalcitrant peasantry. But 
by allowing half the men liable for service to remain at home 
while the other half was out against the Danes, Alfired was able 
to keep his peasant levies in the field for a longer time and to 
use them for more elaborate operations than had been possible 
in any earlier war. 

The defence of southern England against earlier invaders had 
always been hampered by the absence or rarity of fortifications 

* According to the Cftrmdt these ships, which were built to Alfied’s own design. 
Were twice as loxig as those which they were intended to meet, and carried 6o oars 
or more* Though smaller than the greatest war-ships of the eleventh century» 
they were clearly larger than the vessels provided for the defence of medieval 
Norway, which had only ao rowing benches on each side (Shetelig and Ealk, 
ScandUkwian pp* 372 -^)* * Below, p. st6^ 
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within which the inhabitants of a threatened district could take 
rdiige. By the early part of the tenth century no village in 
Sussex, Surrey, and Wessex east of the Tamar was distant more 
than twenty miles from a fortress which formed a>unit in a 
planned scheme of national defence. These fortresses varied 
widely both in size and design. At^ath, Winchester, Porchester, 
Chichester, and Exeter the plan was probably determine^ by 
whatever then remained of the walls of a Roman town or fort. 
At Wareham, Wallingford, and Cricklade the Saxon forness 
consisted of a laige rectangular enclosure surrounded b)|r a 
bank and ditch, and at Lydford in Devon, Christchurch \in 
Hampshire, and Burpham near Arundel a defensible positidn 
was created by a line of earthwork drawn across the neck of a 
promontory. Each fortress was kept in repair, and garrisoned 
when necessary, by the men of the surrounding country. 
Responsibility for these duties was distributed among the 
villages protected by the fortress in accordance with the num* 
ber of hides which each was reputed to contain. The arrange- 
ments for the defence of these fortresses in time of war were 
based on the principles that four men were needed to hold each 
perch of wall or earthwork, and that every hide within the 
district assigned to a fortress ought to supply one man for this 
purpose. The system was not completed before the reign of 
Edward, Alfred’s son. The Roman fort at Porchester, which was 
used to ^ a dangerous gap between Chichester and Southamp- 
ton, was not acquired by the Crown until 904.* The details of 
the scheme are known only from the document of Edward’s 
reign which is generally known as the ’Burghal Hidage’.^ But 
there is good reason to believe that its outline was laid down by 
Alfred in the years immediately preceding the Danish invasion 
of 892. His contemporary biographer jtates that he was a 
builder of fortresses. In describing the war which began in 
892 the writer of frie Chromcle refers to the fortifications of 
Wessex, and to the troops who were detached from the militia 
for the purpose of holding them. The statement of Alfred’s 
biograp^ that his subjects were unwilling to labour on these 

' CS. 613. 

■ Of which a critical edirion if given by A. J. Robertton in Angl<hSa)m CharUrs, 
pp. 346-9. When the text it tead continuoutly it becomes apparent that the 
oi^aniaatkm vthidi it records was hrought into being tot the sole purpose of ^to- 
vi^ng garrisons for the fortresses. It gives no ground for any foeory that thedistricts 
assignwi to die fortresses were used at administrative at well at military units. 
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works is curiously borne out by the fact that the only resistance 
which confronted the invaders of 892 on their landing came 
from a few peasants sitting in a half-made fort. But the history 
of the war which followed implies that a new defensive system, 
based on a series of permanent garrisons, had come into being 
since the last invasion of England by a Danish army. 

The invaders crossed from Boulogne to Kent in two great 
companies. The larger, which needed 250 ships for its trans- 
port, came to land in the mouth of the river Lympne, and 
entrenched itself at Appledore. The smaller, carried in 80 
ships, occupied the royal village of Milton, at the head of a 
creek opening into the channel between Sheppey and the 
mainland. The larger army was led by a king whose name is 
unknown; the smaller by a viking of some reputation in his 
time, named Haesten. Alfred, whose immediate object was to 
keep the two armies from uniting, took up a position between 
them. Within a few weeks he was able to impose a treaty upon 
Haesten, as a result of which he and his men left Kent for Essoc, 
and his two sons were baptized. In the late spring of 893 the 
larger army, which had avoided any general engagement with 
Alfred’s main force, set out on a raid which extended as far as 
Hampshire and Berkshire. It had turned again towards the 
east, with the object of joining Haesten’s army on the coast of 
Essex, when it was intercepted and defeated at Farnham by the 
West Saxon militia rmder Edward, Alfred’s eldest son. After a 
flight of twenty miles it was driven in confusion across the 
Thames at a point where there was no ford, and compelled to 
take refuge in an island called Thomey, formed by two branches 
of the river Colne near Iver, in Buckinghamshire. Alfred, who 
was advancing from the west, was recalled by the news that an 
army from Northumbria and East Anglia was attacking Exeter. 
For the next six months he was unable to take an active part 
in the main war. Edward, who was watching the Danes in 
Thomey, was joined by ^thelred of Mercia with reinforce- 
ments from London. But their army was not strong enough for 
an assault, and the Danes could not attempt to force their way 
across the river, because their king was badly wounded. The 
stalemate was ended by the offer of terms to the Danes which 
stipulated that they should leave English territory, but left 
them free to join thrir allies in the east.* 

* Th« part played by Edward and d^thelred in the campaign and die terms on 

i 7 ao«a B 
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within which the inhabitants of a threatened district could take 
rdiige. By the early part of the tenth century no village in 
Sussex, Surrey, and Wessex east of the Tamar was distant more 
than twenty miles fix>m a fortress which formed a •unit in a 
planned scheme of national defence. These fortresses varied 
widely both in size and design. At Bath, Winchester, Porchest^r, 
Chichester, and Exeter the plan was probably determined py 
whatever dien remained of ^e walls of a Roman town or foitt. 
At Wareham, Wallingford, and Cricklade the Saxon fortre^ 
consisted of a large rectangular enclosure surrounded by ^ 
bank and ditch, and at Lydford in Devon, Christchurch ii^ 
Hampshire, and Burpham near Arundel a defensible position 
was created by a line of earthwork drawn across the neck of a 
promontory. Each fortress was kept in repair, and garrisoned 
when necessary, by the men of the surrounding country. 
Responsibility for these duties was distributed among the 
villages protected by the fortress in accordance with the num- 
ber of hides which each was reputed to contain. The arrange- 
ments for the defence of these fortresses in time of war were 
based on the principles that four men were needed to hold each 
perch of wall or earthwork, and that every hide within the 
district assigned to a fortress ought to supply one man for this 
purpose. The system was not completed before the reign of 
Edward, Alfred’s son. The Roman fort at Porchestcr, which was 
used to ^ a dangerous gap between Chichester and Southamp- 
ton, was not acquired by the Crown until 904.* The details of 
the scheme are known only from the document of Edward’s 
reign which is generally known as the ‘Burghal Hidage’.* But 
there is good reason to believe that its outline was laid down by 
Alfred in the years immediately preceding the Danish invasion 
of 892. His contemporary biographer states that he was a 
builder of fortresses. In describing the war which began in 
892 the writer of the Chronicle refers to the fortifications of 
Wtssex, and to the troops who wCTe detached from the miliUa 
for the purpose of hol(hng them. The statemoit of Alfred’s 
biographor that his subjects were unwilling to labour on these 

* CJS. 613. 

• Of wiiidi 9 critical edidtm ia given by A. J. Robertson in Anglo-^cum Charters, 
I>p. 946-9. When the text is read continuously it becomes apparent that the 
organiitatinn which it records ivas brought into being br the sole purpose pro- 
viding garrisons for the fortresses. Itgivesnogroundtoanytfaeorythatthedistiicts 
— the fitrtrestes tvere used as adndnistrBtive as well as military units. 
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works is curiously borne out by the fact that the only resistance 
which confronted the invaders of 892 on their landing came 
from a few peasants sitting in a half-made fort. But the history 
of the war which followed implies that a new defensive system, 
based on a series of permanent garrisons, had come into being 
since the last invasion of England by a Danish army. 

The invaders crossed from Boulogne to Kent in two great 
companies. The larger, which needed 250 ships for its trans- 
port, came to land in the mouth of the river Lympne, and 
entrenched itself at Appledore. The smaller, carried in 80 
ships, occupied the royal village of Milton, at the head of a 
creek opening into the channel between Sheppey and the 
mainland. The larger army was led by a king whose name is 
unknown; the smaller by a viking of some reputation in his 
time, named Hscsten. Alfred, whose immediate object was to 
keep the two armies from uniting, took up a position between 
them. Within a few weeks he was able to impose a treaty upon 
Hsesten, as a result of which he and his men left Kent for Essex, 
and his two sons were baptized. In the late spring of 893 the 
larger army, which had avoided any general engagement with 
Alfred’s main force, set out on a raid which extended as far as 
Hampshire and Berkshire. It had turned again towards the 
east, with the object of joining Haesten’s army on the coast of 
Essex, when it was intercepted and defeated at Famham by the 
West Saxon militia under Edward, Alfred’s eldest son. After a 
flight of twenty miles it was driven in confusion across the 
Thames at a point where there was no ford, and compelled to 
take refuge in an island called Thomey, formed by two branches 
of the river Colne near Iver,in Buckinghamshire. Alfred, who 
was advancing from the west, was recalled by the news that an 
army from Northumbria and East Anglia was attacking Exeter. 
For the next six months he was unable to take an active part 
in the main war. Edward, who was watching the Danes in 
Thomey, was joined by ^thclred of Mercia with reinforcc- 
mcnts from London. But their army was not strong enough for 
an assault, and the Danes could not attempt to force their way 
across the river, because their king was badly wounded. The 
stalemate was ended by the offer of terms to the Danes which 
stipulated that they should leave English territory, but left 
them free to jdin their allies in the east.* 

* Hie part played by Edward and £thelred in the ca m pa ig n and tbe terms on 
sna.a ■ 
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The result was a formidable Danish concentration at Ben- 
fleet in Essex,* where the ships from Appledore* and Milton had 
already been brought together, and Haesten’s men had made a 
camp. But an army composed of the militia of eastern Wessex, 
the garrison of London, and reinforcements from the west, 
attacked the camp while Haesten was raiding in Mercia, and 
captured it, with the ships, the women and children, amd (the 
booty which it protected. The defeated army was soon 're- 
join^ by Haesten’s men, and the combined force establisl^ 
itself for a time in a new fort at Shoebury, farther down me 
liver. But there wm no prospect of making good its receat 
losses by short-distance expeditions from Shoebury, and after 
it had received reinforcements from East Anglia and Northum- 
bria it set out on a great raid up the Thaimes valley, then to 
the Severn, and then up along that river. It was followed 
by .£thelred, ealdorman of Mercia, with the ealdormen of 
Wiltshire and Somerset and a force of king’s thegns drawn from 
every fortress in iBthclred’s country and in Wessex east of the 
river Parret. The Welsh princes, who were directly threatened 
by a Danish raid up the Severn, sent a contingent, and the 
Danes were hdd at last by a greafly superior force, in an island 
in the Severn at Buttington near Welshpool.^ After a siege 
which lasted for many weeks they cut their way through the 
English force drawn up on the east bank of the river. The 
English claimed a victory, but the Danes still had the semblance 
of an army when they reached their base at Shoebury. 

Before ^e summer was over they had organized another 
long-distance expedition. Its objective was Chester, where the 
deserted enclostire of the Roman city offered a base for opera- 
tions in English Mercia, and rdnforcement from the Scandi- 
navian setdements in Ireland was possible. The army first 
moved from Shoebury into East Anglia, where it was joined by 

which the Danes were allowed to leave Thomey Island are xneniioned only by 
^thelweard, Qirofdcm, ed. SavUe, p. 48 

’ According to ^thelweard the Danes rejoined their ships at Mersea Island, 
far to the nordi of Beniieet (Qtromcon, ed. SaviJe, p. 481^). iEthclweard^s account 
of the campaign, so (ar as it goes, seems to be well founded, and the movement 
which he describes does not conflict with a later concentration at Bendeet. 

* Ihis place has sometimes been identified with Buttington Tump near Chep- 
stow. But the statement of the ChromliUtax the Danes reached it after moving 
hi Saferm is decisive. There are still traces of an island between two branches of 
the Severn at the northern ButtingUm, but the construction of a railway across 
the has dianged its diaracter* 
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a large force of Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes. 
Leaving its women, ships, and booty in East Anglia, it then 
marched ‘at a stretch, day and night’ and occupied Chester 
before any English force could overtake it But its position was 
made untenable through the drastic measures taken by the 
English leaders, who ordered a destruction of all the com and 
cattle in the neighbourhood. An attempt to advance into the 
midlands would have committed the Danes to a general engage- 
ment on the edge of a devastated coxmtry. When starvation 
was on them they turned away from English territory into 
Wales, and remained there from the autumn of 893 until the 
summer of 894. The Armales Cambriae, which place a Scandi- 
navian devastation of Brycheiniog, Gwent, and Gwynllwg five 
years before King Alfred’s death, are probably referring to this 
expedition, which would therdbre seem to have ranged across 
the whole of Wales down to the northern shore of the Bristol 
Channel. At its conclusion the Danes, avoiding English 
Mercia, made their way towards the east deviously across 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and the territories of the Danish 
armies of the northern midlands. 

Without any delay at their East Anglian base, they returned 
in their ships to the estuary of the Thames and formed a tem- 
porary camp on Mersea island. In the autunm they towed 
their ships up the Thames and the Lea to a point twenty miles 
above London, and maintained themselves there, apparently 
without any orgrmized opposition, until the summer of 895. 
They were then dislodged by King Alfred, who had takoi up a 
position in the neighbourhood in order to protect the men of the 
country while they were harvesting. At some point bdow the 
Danish camp he obstructed the course of the Lea, so that the 
Danish ships could not be brought downstream, and planted 
two forts, one on each side of the river, in order to protect the 
new work. The Danes then abandoned their camp, sent their 
women into East Anglia, and, in one of the astonislidng marches 
of which they were capable in an emergency, struck across the 
midlands to the site by the Severn afterwards known as Bridg- 
north. They were followed by an English fierce, but there is 
no record of any engagement, and they remained in their camp 
by the Severn throughout the winter of 895 and the spring 
of 896. In the foilovdng summer they dispersed at last, some 
joining thdr allies in East Anglia and Northumbria, while 
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Others, who had made nothing by the war, left England in hope 

of better fortune with the vikings on the Seine'. 

The initiative had remained with the Danes throughout the 
war. A Danish movement was generally countered by an 
English concentration, and it is clear that there was never any 
serious danger of a collapse of the English defence such as had 
occurred in 878. But the English leaders were never ablej to 
bring a campaign to a decision which left the Danes unabl^to 
renew the attack. In all their operations the Danish armies 
had the advantage of a secure base in the territory won py 
earlier invaders in the north and east. The alliance betwedp 
Alfred and iEthelred of Mercia was neutralized by the under- 
standing which existed between the leaders of the Danish 
armies and the Danish rulers in East Anglia and Northumbria. 
Their entry into the war was a natural reaction against the 
ascendancy which belonged to Alfred after his capture of 
London. Historically it is important, because it opened a new 
period in which the Danish colonies in the north and cast 
appear as the avowed enemies of the new state formed by the 
political association of Wessex and English Mercia. Between 
896 and 910 there were at least four separate occasions when 
armies from one or other of these colonies invaded English 
territory. Three years after the dispersal of their allies from the 
Continent the country under English rule was thrown again 
into confusion by raids from Northumbria.* The kingdom of 
Wessex and the ealdormanry of Mercia were still on the 
defensive when King Alfred died, on 26 October 899.* 

His place in history is not affected by the inconclusivcncss 
of his later wars. His early victories had saved the elements of 
English culture and learning from utter obliteration, and the 
relations which he maintained with iEthelred of Mercia had 
given a new tinity of command to the forces available for their 
defence. He had created at least a rudimentary orgaiuzation 
for ffie protection of his people, and had made the greatest of 
English towns an outpost against the national enemy. On any 
estimate, he was the most effective ruler who had appeared in 

* ^thdweard, Chronken^ cd. Savilc^ p. 482* 

* The date of Alfred’s death was estabEshed by H* Stevenson in 1898 {EJLR* 
%iii. 7i-’7} on the basis of an early tenth-century emputus, whicit states that the 
year 912 is the thirteenth year of the reign of King Edward. For a wider survey of 
the evidence which pewts to the same cemdusion, see M. L* K. Beaven in EM.R» 
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western Europe since the death of Charlemagne. But beneath 
his preoccupation with duties, often of desperate urgency, there 
was always a sense of imponderable values. No other king of 
the Dark Ages ever set himself, like Alfred, to explore whatever in 
the literature of Christian antiquity might explain the problems 
of fate and free will, the divine purpose in the ordering of the 
world, and the ways by which a man comes to knowledge. 

His unique importance in the history of English letters comes 
from his conviction that a life without knowledge or reflection 
was unworthy of respect, and his determination to bring the 
thought of the past within the range of his subjects’ under- 
standing. The translations of ancient books by which he tried 
to reach this end form the beginning of English prose literature. 
In a preface to the first of his own translations' Alfred de- 
scribed the condition of English learning at the time of his 
accession. Very few of the clergy south of the Humber, not a 
single clerk in Wessex, and not many clerks beyond the Humber, 
knew the English equivalent of their services or could turn a 
letter from Latin into English. Even before the churches 
throughout England had been plundered by the Danes those 
who served them could make little use of the books which they 
contained. By 894, the year in which he was writing, there 
were once more learned bishops in the land, and he had himself 
become the centre of a group of literate clergy. With their aid 
he proposed to carry through a scheme for the education of his 
people which is very remarkable for its range and imaginative 
simplicity. He himself and his learned helpers would first 
translate certain books ‘most necessary for all men to know*, 
and then all the free-bom youth of England who could be 
supported at the task should be sent to school until they could 
at least read English writing. Thereafter, those who were 
needed for another calling should leave school, and those for 
whom the priesthood was designed should turn to Latin. To 
Alfred the Latin culture of the century before his own repr^ 
sented the highest achievement of learned endeavour. For his 
own writings he claimed at most the virtue that, through them, 
individuals capable of higher things might come to under- 
stand the greater scholarship of the past. 

In a retrospect extending over more than twenty years 

* The Chni Pe^mUs of Gregwy the Great, ed. H. Sweet (Early Englidi Text 
Society), p. a. 
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details become blurred, and it is probable that Alfred, wri ting 
in 894, heavily over-painted the depression of English learning 
in 871. He certainly did less than justice to the Mercian 
scholarship of that time. Seven of his literary helpers ai’e known 
by name, and four of them were of Mercian origin. The highest 
in rank was Plegmund, a priest to whom Alfred gave the ^ee 
of Canterbury in 890. The oldest of the group was probably 
Werferth, bishop of Worcester, who was consecrated to tAat 
see in 873, and whose schooling must have begun some yes^ 
before the middle of the century. The series of books which was 
to be the foundation of the new English learning began with a 
translation by Werferth of the collection of holy legends known 
as the Dialogues of Pope Gregory ike Great. WiA Werferth and 
Plegmund were associated W'erwulf, a member of Werferth’s 
episcopal household, and a priest named Athelstan, of whom 
nothing more is known. It is unlikely to be through acci- 
dent that each of these scholars came from Mercia, and that 
two at least of them came from the Severn valley. So far 
as is known, western Mercia was never devastated in force 
by the army of Ivar and Halfdan. It is highly probable that 
Alfred’s four Mercian assistants represented a traition of learn- 
ing which had descended to his time without interruption 
from Mercian schools established in or before the eighth century. 

Three of Alfred’s recorded helpers came from fordgn coun- 
tries. From Fulco, archbishop of Rheims, the most prominent 
ecclesiastic of the Frankish kingdom, he obtained a learned 
monk named Grimbald, whom the archbishop had taken into 
his service from the monastery of St. Bertin at St. Omcr.* A 
less eminent monk named John, from the land of the continen- 
tal Saxons, was placed by Alfred in charge of a monastic com- 
munity largely composed of strangers from Gaul, which he had 
founded in Athelney. It was an unhappy community, planted 
on a desolate site, and tension between the austere John and cer- 
tain of his monks broke at last into a conspiracy through which 
he nearly lost his Ufe. Neither Grimbald nor John has left much 
impression on h'terary history. But the third of the foreign 
scholars, a priest from St. David’s named Asser, became Al- 
fi^’s friend, and described his character and the environment of 
his life in a very naive, but sincerdy intimate bi(grapby. 

> Tbe difficult queitiantcoiaected with dkclUbofOrimtaldm the nibieet oft 
ciitkal mAj hf P. CrienuD, EMJl hr. 509-61. 
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It was written before any of Alfred’s own translations had 
appeared, but it tells enough about his early life to show the way 
by which he came to authorship.* It is clear that he had a 
natural intellectual curiosity, which was stimulated by the 
extraordinary experience of two journeys to Rome,* under- 
taken before he had reached the age of seven. He was never 
satisfied with the conventional life of a young West Saxon 
noble. On the other hand, through lack of teachers he remained 
unable to read even English writing until he had passed his 
twelfth year. Asser’s description of his later studies, which 
relates to the years between 887 and 893, shows that at the 
beginning of this period he was still unable to read Latin, and 
that his knowledge of works written in that language was gained 
by listening to one or other of the scholars whom he had called 
to his court. But at Martinmas 887, with Asser’s help, he began 
to read selected passages of Latin and render their sense into 
English. Asser’s account of his studies does not carry them be- 
yond tlus stage. But it was undoubtedly during the years of 
peace between 887 and 892 that he acquired the knowledge 
of Latin which enabled him to produce English translations of 
five elaborate Latin works between 892 and his death in 899. 

The series begins with a translation of the famous work 
generally known as Cura Pastoralis, in which Gregory the 
Great, by describing the responsibilities of a bishop, had ex- 
cused his own unwillingness to accept the papacy. In the ninth 
century, as in the age of Gregory the Great, no rigorous line 
could be drawn between the pastoral duties of a bishop and 
those of the clergy in charge of individual parishes. The Cura 
Pastoralis was for many centuries regarded as a manual for the 
guidance of the parish priest. But to Alfred its chief significance 
lay in its insistence on the bishop’s responsibility for the in- 
struction of the laity. The success of Alfred’s own educational 
design depended on the assiduity of his bishops in teaching, and 
in seeking out the youths and children firom whom the teachers 
of the next generation could be drawn. To Gregory the ideal 

‘ On all that relates to Asser the definitive authority is the edition of his ^ 

King Ayhd by W. H. Stevenson (Oxford 1904). 

* In 853 and 855 {QmniA* under 853 ; Assw's ed. Stevenson, PP- 7 » 9 » * 7 ^ 
851 »93-4)« In 853, when he was accompamed by a large retow of his &th«s 
subjects, Pope Leo IV invested him with the honorary dignity rf a Roman coi^— 
an inddent which the compiler of the C3m)md$ afterwards confu^ with «dina- 
tion to hingdiip. InS55hewaitaltentoRomebyKing^d»dwuuhimsdt 
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bishop was both a ruler and a teacher, and to revive the memory 
of this ideal in England Alfred sent a copy of lus translation to 
eveiy cathedral church in his kingdom. The translation follows 
its original very closely, though even so it is impressionistic 
rather than literal. It was brought into being very slowly, 
after Alfred’s helpers had explain^ the Latin text to hipi, 
passage by passage. It is obviously the first of Alfred’s boofcs, 
but it is not mentioned by Asser, and therefore most scholip 
are inclined to attribute it to the year 894. 

Although the order in which Alfred’s writings are placed de- 
pends on internal evidence, it has generally been agreed that 
after translating the Cura Pastoralis he passed immediately to one 
or other of the two historical works included in the series — 
Orosius* history of the ancient world and the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica of Bede. The organization of English society had under- 
gone few material changes in the period between Bede and 
Alfred, and there are many passages in which Bede’s indi- 
cations of rank or office become clearer through a rendering 
into ninth-century English. But intrinsically, the translation 
of the Historia Ecclesiastica is the least interesting of the works 
which can be attributed to Alfred. In substance, it is simply a 
close rendering of the Latin text, and it contains little, if any, 
extraneous matter of the kind which in other works illustrates 
the character of Alfred’s thought. The possibility that the trans- 
lation may be by another hand than Alfred’s is strengthened 
by traces of an Anglian dialect in the oldest manuscripts of 
the book, and, more definitely, by peculiarities of style not 
apparent in Alfred’s undoubted writings. That the version was 
produced under Alfred’s influence need not be doubted, but its 
right to a place in the Alfredian canon is by no means secure. 

The authenticity of the translation of Orosius is beyond 
question, and it is a work of a different quality. In form, the 
original is a series of annals. Alfred preserved the annalistic 
arrangement of his text, but expanded it into what became 
almost a new book by incidental notes and illustrations. 
The most interesting of them were drawn from his own ex- 
perience in war and affairs, and the work as a whole might be 
described as a representation of ancient liistory from the stand- 
point c£ a ninth-century king. But it is turned into a primary 
authority for Alfred’s own time by a section in which he 
set down whatever he had been able to learn about the coun- 
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tries and peoples of northern and central Europe.* No one 
before him had attempted such a survey. As a piece of syste- 
matic geography it stands alone in the Dark Ages, and at 
most disputable points its accuracy has been confirmed by 
modem research. Much of it was obtained directly from men 
who knew the North. Alfred learned the trend of the outer 
coasts of Scandinavia from a rich Norwegian named Ohthere,* 
who lived within the Arctic Circle and had sailed from his 
home as far as the White Sea in one direction and the port 
of Slesvig in the other. Another traveller named Wulfstan came 
to Alfred’s court and described a voyage from Slesvig to the 
port of ‘Truso’ near the mouth of the Vistula. Their stories were 
retold by Alfred in paragraphs which are deservedly among 
the most familiar examples of Old English narrative prose. 

Towards the end of Alfred’s life the character of his work 
changes. In his latest books he passes from the representation 
of concrete history and geography into the world of ideas. 
The most elaborate of the works which he translated — ^the De 
Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius — touched an aspect of life 
familiar to all men of Alfred’s age. It was written by a states- 
man waiting for a violent death after a sudden reversal of 
fortune. Such vicissitudes formed part of the staple matter of 
heroic verse. It was a principle of the morality which poets 
shared with men of action tliat, through the strength of his 
will, a man should rise superior to fate. To Alfred it seemed 
that Boethius had given a Christian value to this idea, and had 
shown that disaster was irrelevant to one whose mind had been 
trained to apprehension of the divine wisdom. It cannot be 
claimed that Alfred always understood this difficult text. But 
by an abundant use of simile and metaphor, and by developing 
the Christian implications which underlie the argument of 
Boethius, Alfred gave to those for whom he was writing at least 
an impression of this last memorial of ancient thought. 

The last of Alfred’s books stands apart from the rest of the 
series. It opens with a fairly close rendering of the first book of 
the Soliloquies of St. Augustine, and to the end it is dependent 
on Augustine’s thought. But Alfred himself described it as a 
collection of ’blossoms’, and although, being cast throughout 
into the form of a dialogue, it has an appearance of unity, it is 

* Diacuned moit recently by R. Ekblmn in A PhiMogiad Mi$eAla»g pnsentti to 
Ekwalt (1943), pp, 1 15-44. * None Chtur. 
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plainly founded on an anthology of passages relating to the 
centrsd problems of immortality, and the way in which the 
soul comes to a knowledge of God. As in all Alfred’s later 
writings, argument is continually reinforced by illustrations 
drawn from ordinary life. Some of them are of considerable 
historical importance; a passage in .which Alfred asks rhetori- 
cally whether a man should not recognize a letter under l^s 
lord’s seal as an expression of his lord’s will is remarkably eai4y 
evidence for the use of the sealed document in England. But 
the chief interest of the book lies in its preface, in which Alfred 
represents his own literary work under the symbol of a mah 
collecting timber in a great wood, where others, like himself^' 
might find materials for every kind of building. The metaphor 
is the one sustained piece of imaginative prose in Alfired’s 
writings, and it clearly expresses the attitude of a man con- 
scious that his own work is nearly done, who is only anxious that 
younger men should follow him. 

A mere description of Alfred’s writings cannot give any true 
impression of the heroic quality of his work. For the expression 
of thot^ht and of more than the barest elements of learning, 
English prose was still an imtried instrument when he began 
to write. The management of an elaborate sentence was an 
experimental business, and such proficiency as Alfred reached 
in this art came to him through the example of the Latin authors 
whose books he was translating. His literate friends made his 
work possible, but all the books which bear his name give the 
impression of an individual author struggling with a refractory 
language. His books remained an isolated achievement, for, 
as he would have wished, the phase of English learning which 
they represented came to an end with the development of a 
new Latin scholarship in the generation after his death. But 
his work showed the possibilities and limitations of English 
prose to later writers of greater skill, and his own books were 
still being copied in Norman England.* 

In the prdace to his translation of die Cura Pastoralis Alfred 
justifies his plan of turning ‘necessary works’ into English by 
observing that the Mosaic Law had been rendered into Greek, 
Latin, and all Christian languages. The passage forms a 
curious link between his literary work and his laws. Towards 
the Old of his reign he issued a somewhat lengthy code, and he 
* The SoKkguus haf only been preserved in m twelfch-oentury manuscript. 
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introduced it by the substance of three chapters of Exodus, the 
so-called ‘golden rule’ from St. Matthew’s Gospel, and the 
letter sent by the apostolic synod at Jerusalem to the fruthful 
in Antioch, Syria, and Glicia. But the only object of this 
introduction was to acquaint his subjects with what Alfred 
regarded as a piece of model legislation. There is no trace of 
any extraneous element in the text of his own laws, which are, 
indeed, remarkably conservative. In a short preface Alfred 
states that he has collected whatever in the laws of Ine of 
Wessex, Offa of Mercia, and .£thelberht of Kent he thought to 
be most just, rejecting many of their enactments, amending 
others, but not venturing to propose much new legislation of 
his own. On the other hand, there are important features in 
his laws which are not derived from any known source and may 
well be original. They include provisions protecting the weaker, 
members of society against oppression, limiting the ancient 
custom of the blood-feud, and emphasizing the duty of a man 
to his lord. A religious king, whose own life had once depended 
on the loyalty of his men, might be expected to legislate in 
this spirit, and these provisions may be added to the evidence 
for Alfred’s character which is supplied by his writings. 

But Alfred’s code has a significance in general history which 
is entirely independent of its subject-matter. In his preface 
Alfred gives himself no higher title than King of the West 
Saxons, and he names his kinsman Ine first among the three 
kings whose work had influenced his own. But the names of 
Offa and Jithelberht, which follow in the list, imply that Alfred’s 
code was intended to cover, not only Wessex, but Kent and 
En glish Mercia. It thus becomes important evidence of the 
new political unity forced upon the various English peoples by 
the struggle against the Danes. Even without this adventitious 
interest it would still be a landmark in English legal history. 
It appeared at the end of a century in which no English king 1^ 
issued laws. Everywhere in western Europe kings were ceasing 
to exercise the legislative powers which traditionally belonged 
to their office. In England alone, through Alfred’s example, 
the tradition was maintained,’ to be inherited by each of the 
two forugn kinga who acquired the English tlirone in the 
eleventh century. 

* Thii point b ettq^haaized by Pollock and Maitland, Mtbo* sf tan 
(ed. 9), pp. ti- 90 . 
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THE STRUCTURE OF EARLY ENGLISH SOCIETY 


T he Germanic peoples who descended on Britain in tjic 
late fifth century were not seeking their fortime in Ian 
unexplored land. Men who had taken part in the earlier rams 
upon the Saxon shore must have gained a detailed knowledge 
of its harbours and of the waterways which led to the interioh 
They must also have been familiar with the conditions of wind 
and weather which allowed a favourable crossing of the North 
Sea. Without such knowledge the migration to Britain, 
unique in any case among contemporary movements, could 
never have been attempted. It is significant that the few fifth- 
century expeditions of which later tradition preserved the 
memory have the scale of raids rather than migrations. The 
British coast in the fourth century must have often been visited 
by chiefe who came, like ^lle, with three ships, or, like Cerdic, 
with five. The withdrawal of the Roman coastal defences and 
of the military force behind them gave a new importance to the 
expeditions of ASUe, Cerdic, and their contemporaries. They 
could use the knowledge acquired by their nameless prede- 
cessors, choose the best harbours, and hold the neighbouring 
country until reinforcements came. They could prepare the 
way for a series of national migrations. 

That such national movements followed in course of time 
is certain. An invasion of Britain by a small number of chiefs, 
each accompanied by his personal followers, might perhaps 
have conquered the midlands and the south, but would not 
have produced the social order that is afterwards found there. 
The earliest text that illustrates the social order of English 
society^ — the laws of ^thelberht of Kent — comes from the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. It reveals a class of nobles who 
may well repr^ent the companions of Hengat and Oise. But 
the basis of Kentish society in iEthelberht’s time was obviously 
the firM peasant landholder, without daim to nobility, but 
subject to no lord below the king. He was an independent 
person with many rights. The laws which refer to him as head 
oS a family show him entitled to compensation for breach of his 
household peace, finr misconduct wi^ his maidservant, for the 
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slaughter of one of his ‘loaf-eaters’. If he himself were killed, 
his slayer must pay a hundred golden shillings to his kinsfn lfe, 
and fifty to the king, but nothing is said of any lord who might 
require compensation for his slaying. If he stole from another 
man of his class the king might take a fine from him, or even all 
his goods, but he was not the man of a lord with a finanri^l 
interest in his misbehaviour. Throughout early Enghsh history 
society in every kingdom rested on men of this type. Their 
appearance in &m establishment upon the soil when ^Ethelberht 
was still reigning in Kent proves that the exploits of chiefs, 
remembered by tradition, were only preliminary to national 
movements of which notWng is told. The origin of the free 
peasants of JEthelberht’s laws must be sought in free ancestors 
who had crossed the North Sea after Hengest and Oise had 
opened a good land for their settlement. 

The West Saxon evidence points in the same direction. The 
laws of Ine, with which this evidence begins, come from the last 
years of the seventh century and reveal a complicated social 
order, in which the aristocratic element was already important. 
Nevertheless, in Wessex as in Kent, the free peasant formed the 
basis of society. As an individual the normal West Saxon ceorl 
may well have been of less social consequence than his Kentish 
contemporary. His life was valued only at two hundred shillings, 
each of five silver pennies, as agzunst the wergild of one hundred 
golden shillings — two thousand silver pieces — ^which belonged 
to the Kentish ceorl.* But he filled a responsible position in 
the state, and the law protected the honour and peace of his 
household. He owed personal service in the fyrd, or national 
militia; and unlawful entry through the hedge around his 
premises, as through the defences around a nobleman’s house, 
was an offence of especial gravity when the fyrd was out. He 
was required to join with others of his class in supporting his 
king by contributions to a feorm, or food-rent. But it is as the 
independent master of a peasant household that he stands out 
most clearly in early West Saxon law.* 

* On the whole subject of the Old English wergilds sec H. M. Chadwiclc, Studies 
M AnghSaiam Inslitutum, pp. 78-1 14. 

* No early laws have come down from Merda or Northumbria. But later 
statements of custom show that there, as in Wessex, the ceorl’s life was valued 
at 800 shillings, and there b nothing in the literary evidence to suggest that the 
midland or northern peasant was inferior in condition to his West Saxon 
oontenqionuy. 
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In every part of England except Kent the primitive unit of 
land-division was the tenement of a normal peasant, the holding 
which supported a ceorl and his household. In English docu- 
ments such a holding is called a hti or hiwisc — words Represented 
by many different Latin phrases, of which terra unius familiae 
approaches most nearly to the true meaning. Everywhere 
except in Kent the ‘hide’ formed the basis of social organization. 
Responsibility for payment of the king’s ^eortn, for service in the 
fyrd, and for all other public burdens was distributed over the 
country in terms of these peasant tenements. The size of the 
hide was essentially determined by the peasant’s standard of 
life, and much that is now obscure in early English society 
would become plain if it were possible to get behind the hide of 
early documents to the real acres of which it was composed. 
Despite the work of many great scholars, the hide of early 
English texts remains a term of elusive meaning. With hardly 
an exception, documents older than the Norman Conquest 
ignore the acreage of the hides with which they are dealing, and 
the evidence which comes from the Norman period is meagre 
and contradictory. It points with reasonable clearness to the 
existence of a normal hide of 120 arable acres in Cambridge- 
shire, and suggests that hides had commonly been formed on 
this scale elsewhere in the eastern shires.’ But it is equally 
dear that the normal hide of central Wessex was far smaller; 
there is good evidence that it amounted to 40 acres in Wiltshire, 
and at least approximated to this acreage in Dorset.^ It is 
highly unsafe to argue closdy from documents of the Norman 
age to conditions in the seventh century; but the conception 
of a peasant’s normal holding was likely to be stereotyped by 
its employment as the basis of taxation, and it is hard to avoid 
the suspicion that the West Saxon ceorls of Ine’s day may have 
been supporting life on far smaller resources than belonged to 
their contemporaries of similar status in Middle Anglia. 

A famous passage in Ine’s laws^ shows the West Saxon ceorl 
in agricultural assodation with his neighbours. It may be 
translated: ‘If ceorls have a common meadow or other share- 
land to enclose, and some have enclosed their share while 
others have not, and cattle eat thdr common crops or grass, 

’ F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and B^ondt pp. 476^3. 

^ J. Tait, ^Laige Hides and Small Hides*, E.H.R, xvii. 880-9. 

^ C.48. 
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let those to whom the gap is due go to the others who have 
enclosed their share and make amends to them’. Despite its 
reference to common crops or grass, this law is not evidoace of 
any common ownership of arable or meadow. The various 
shares into which the meadows or fields were divided were 
obviously regarded as the property of individuals, each of 
whom must be satisfied in person if he suffers loss from his 
neighbour’s default. It is of greater interest that there is no 
trace here or elsewhere in Ine’s laws of any private lord, able 
to compel observance of the routine of agricultural life. It was 
necessary for the highest authority in the land — ^the king and 
his council — ^to provide a ruling for the settlement of disputes 
which in the middle ages would have fallen within the province 
of a manorial coxut. The ceorl of Ine’s laws was essentially an 
individualist; owning the land which supported him, though 
farming it in association with his fellows, and responsible to no 
authority below the king for his breaches of local custom. 

But the unique importance of this law is due to the agricul- 
tural system which it implies. Apart from this isolated text, 
there is no document earlier than the ninth century which 
throws light on agricultural practice, and the first records 
which illustrate its minuter details come from the eve of the 
Norman Conquest. Ine’s law about straying beasts proves that 
an open-field system of agriculture existed in seventh-century 
Wessex. On more general grounds it is probable that such a 
system had also arisen by this time in the midlands, Lindsey, 
and Deira. Throughout this country in the middle ages, under 
suitable conditions of soil and local contour, the arable belong- 
ing to a particular community normally lay in great imenclosed 
expanses, over which the holding of an individual peasant was 
distributed in scattered strips. In eastern Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and the eastern midlands this method of distribution seems 
to be earlier than the Danish invasions of the ninth century. 
It may well go back, there and in Wessex, to the beginning of 
permanent English settlement, for it agrees in general type 
with the system prevailing in north-western Germany. 

A large part of England never came under the open-field 
system. It is not found in the far north nor the north-west, along 
the Welsh border or in Devon. It only came to full develop- 
ment in country which had been settled before the end of the 
sixth century, and even there wide rc^ons lay outside its 
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scope. In Kent a separate race followed a separate agrarian 
tradition, and in Essex infertile soil and ancient woodlemd made 
open-field cultivation unprofitable. Nothing is known of the 
rural economy of East Anglia before the end of tihe eleventh 
century, and the medieval evidence for that country has been 
only partially explored. But it is at least clear that an open- 
field system of the midland type never prevailed there, and it 
seems on the whole most probable that the first settlers of those 
parts held their arable in compact blocks, which were gradually 
disintegrated by a long-continued practice of dividing land 
among coheirs. The interest of the open-field system, which in 
two Nottinghamshire villages still connects the modem world 
with Anglo-Saxon antiquity, has led to some exaggeration of the 
extent to which it formed the framework of Old English agrarian 
life.* 

The Kentish scheme of land-division, unique in England, 
has many points of contact with the agrarian system of the 
Rhineland. Its basis was a unit of cultivation known as the 
sulung, a term derived from the Old English sulh, ‘plough’, and 
meaning simply ‘ploughland’. The relationship between the 
sulung and the plough-team of eight oxen is shown by the fact 
that the quarter of a sulung was called a ‘yoke’, and is well 
illustrated by the association of a bequest of four oxen with a 
bequest of half a sulung in the oldest extant Kentish will.* 
Although a few of the earliest Kentish charters seem to be 
estimating land in hides, the Anglo-Saxon conception of a 
family-land never gained general currency in Kent. The terms 
‘hide’ and ‘sulung’ stand, in fact, for two different types of 
tenement, one representing the amount of land which would 
support a peasant household, and the other the area which 
could be kq)t in cultivation by a single plough-team of eight 
oxen. In acreage the sulung was undoubtedly far larger than 
the hide. Early in the ninth century a Mercian king and an 
archbishop of Canterbury came to an agreement about an 
exchange of land on terms which show that two hides were then 
regarded as equal to one sulung. An equation so neat as this 
may well rq>resent theory rather than fact, but it agrees very 

’ There » a full account of the open fields of Laxton, Notts.* based on 17th- 
century surveys* in Th$ Open Fields by C, S. and C. S. Orwin (Oxford, 1938). 
Eakring, the other open-field village in the county, b less well preserved, but shows 
most of the characteristic features of the systehi. * CS» 4ia« 
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well with what is known about the position of the ceorl in early 
Kentish society.* The sulung was a self-contained stretch of 
arable within definite boundaries, bearing a name by which it 
could be described in legal documents. Several of these names 
arc recorded in early charters and prove that the sulungs which 
bore them had once been possessed either by individuals, or 
by communities each of which regarded a single person as 
its head. A sulung called Dunwalinglond^ must once have 
been either Dunwalh’s property or the property of a group of 
people of whom he was the chief. It would be against the whole 
trend of Kentish social history to assume that the men who gave 
their names to sulungs were of noble birth, and the position 
of the primitive Kentish ceorl was such that even a sulung 
which was the equivalent of two Mercian hides was not too 
much for him. A holding of some two hundred acres was 
not excessive for a man with a wergild of one hundred golden 
shillings. 

It is through their treatment of the arable that different 
Germanic peoples have left the clearest record of their several 
customs. But the arable holding, whether sulung or hide, was 
only the centre of a complex of properties and rights, essential 
to the maintenance of even the modest standards of life which 
prevailed in the seventh century. The earliest English charters 
are often verbose in the enumeration of the various appurten- 
ances of an arable tenement. In a diploma of Hlothhere, king 
of Kent — ^the first English charter of which a contemporary 
text has survived — ^the arable which passed by the gift is left 
undefined, but care is taken to indicate that fields, feedings, 
marshes, little woods, sprinp, and fisheries went with it.* 
Phrases like these conceal an intensive exploitation of rough 
ground, forest, and marsh, which was hardly less important in 
rural economy than the arable cultivation itself. The funda- 
mental necessity of finding food for the plough-beasts was met 
everywhere by the use of poor land on the edge of the arable. 
But wherever there were woods or marshes of sufficient extent 
there are signs of the pasturage of pigs or sheep upon a lai^ 
scale; and south-eastern England, in particular, was heavily 
wooded and fringed with marsh. Already in 697 Wihtred, 

' C. 5 . 34t, on which tee F. Vmogradoff, ‘Sulung and Hide', EMR. xix. 
883-6. 

• CS. 33a. • CJS. 45. 

ITW.1 T 
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king of Kent, added pastiure for three hundred sheep in Romney 
marsh to a gift of four sulungs elsewhere which he had formerly 
made to the monastery at Lyminge.* Grants of woodland swine- 
pastures are often recorded in Kentish charters <5f the early 
ninth century. The local names of the Kentish weald and 
marsh are, in general, of an ancient type, and prove that the 
intricacies of these regions had been familiar from a very early 
time. 

In Kent and Sussex stretches of woodland pasture, known by 
definite names, were often attached to important manors. The 
weald of Kent and Sussex served, in fact, as a great reserve of 
swine-pasture for the use of communities living in the more 
open part of the country; and the peculiar manorial economy 
of these regions could never have arisen without the existence 
of this forest background. A similar manorial use of ancient 
woodland can be traced here and there in Wessex. In the tenth 
century, pastures within defined boundaries in the wooded 
country between Berkshire and Hampshire were annexed to 
the bishop of Winchester’s estates at North Waltham, in a fold 
of the Downs, and at Overton in the Test valley.* Through the 
survival of early charters it is possible in Kent to penetrate 
behind the manorial system to a state of society in which these 
woodlands were divided between a small number of large 
‘folks’ and med in accordance with their ancient customs. The 
names Limenweara wald and Weowara weald, recorded early in 
the eighth century,* prove that the woodlands to which they 
were applied were then regarded as belonging to the primitive 
divisions of the Kentish people which afterwards appear as the 
‘lathes’ of Lyminge and Wye. Early spellings of the name 
Tenterden* imply that the surrounding country, although 
adjacent to the border of Sussex, had originally formed a dem 
or swine-pasture for the men of Thanet. Already under the 
independent kings of Kent the process had begun by which 
these ancient stretches of pasture were divided into separate 
blocks, assigned to individual manors. Before the Norman 
Conquest this process had obliterated the archaic relation 
between the la^e and its conunon weald. A similar process 
had still more conclusively obscured the ancient common usage 

* CS. 97, gR • c-s. 625. » CJ5. 141. 

*Wludi pdnt unmistaloibly to aa original Ttmtwarttdmn, J. K. WaUenbog^ 
Tie Fku-Jfamtt ef Kmt, pp. 355-6. 
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of the Kentish Marsh. It is fortunate that the series 6[ Kentish 
charters begins at a date when the common interest of the folk 
in its weald was still a reality.* 

The forest and the laws which preserved it for the Idng's 
sport come into the foreground of any picture of medieval 
English society. The afforestations carried out by the Norman 
and early Angevin kings give a general impression that a con- 
siderable amount of land was lost to cultivation in the genera- 
tions following the Norman Conquest. Here and there, as in 
the classical instance of the New Forest, there is medieval 
evidence for the disappearance of villages, small and poor, but 
standing for successful encroachment on ancient waste and wood- 
land. But on a closer view the forests of the middle ages appear 
as the attenuated survivals of vast stretches of wooded or scrub- 
covered ground, within which patches of cultivation had 
slowly been brought into permanent existence. The modem 
forest of Wyre on the border between Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire represents a great tract of woodland which, under the name 
of WeogoreTia Uag, had extended in the ninth century for many 
miles along the west of the Severn, over against Worcester.* 
In King Alfred’s time a thick belt of wooded country connected 
the district afterwards known as the New Forest with the swine- 
pastures of western Kent.* In the tenth century the forest (ff 
Sherwood in Nottinghamshire stretched for at least seven miles 
to the north of what became its medieval boundary.* The 
primitive English forest can rarely, if ever, have been a con- 
tinuous expanse of heavy timber. Every royal foret of the 
middle ages included hamlets, if not villages, of pre-Conquest 
origin, and it is often impossible to gather from the modem 
appearance of a tract of country whether it had been a region 
of primary settlement or of forest colonization. No part of 
England is less suggestive of an smeient forest than the district 
once known as Bmneswald, in west Huntingdonshire and east 
Northamptonshire.* Most of its villages are mentioned in 

' For the arrangements by which this interest was carried into effect see J. £. A* 
Jolliffe^ Pre^fiudal England: Th$ JuUs, pp. 49-59. 

* C.S. 357. 

* Abow« p, 18. 

* Farrcr, Earfy Torhhirt CharUrs^ i, ii-ia. In this charter, the boundaries of 
Sutton, some four miles north-west of Retford, touch ‘Scirwudu*. 

* Its position is indicated by the place-names Newton Bromswold in Northamp- 
tonsiiire and Leighton Bromswold in Huntingdonshire, 
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Domesday Book. But the well-recorded tradition of Hereward’s 
life as an outlaw in Bruneswald shows that a large amoimt of 
unbroken woodland still existed in this country at the date of 
the Norman Conquest. 

It does not follow that coimtry attractive to a modem, or 
even a medieval, farmer was equally attractive to the first 
English settlers. In particiilar the heavy clays of the midlands, 
productive as they became under cultivation in open fields, 
seem to have been deliberately avoided by the earliest colonists. | 
These clays have yielded remarkably little evidence of occupa- 
tion in the Roman period, and it is probable that large stretches 
of them were heavily timbered when the English invasions 
began.* It was not until the setders had accumulated working 
capital in the form of plough-beasts, heavy ploughs, and slaves 
that they could attempt the exploitation of these soils, and by 
all the signs the process was still in an early stage in the year 
600. Along the Trent valley, for example, the archaic place- 
names and heathen burial groimds which prove early settle- 
ment are almost confined to a narrow alluvial tract parallel 
with the river. Only a few isolated burials have been found in 
the clays which flank the greater part of its course, and the 
names of villages on these heavy lands mostly belong to types 
which are unlikely to have become common before the end of 
the sixth century.* 

The main lines of the settiement had certainly been drawn in 
central and southern England by the middle of the tenth cen- 
tiuy . Charters of this period prove the existence of innumerable 
villages, each known by a permanent name and maintained 
by a territory of which the boundaries could be described in 
minute detail. A description of England in Edgar’s reign, if 
such an achievement had beoi possible, would have shown a 
distribution of villages in the midlands and south differing 
little firom that which is actually recorded in the Domesday 
Survey. But as the series of charters is followed backwards 
through the time bdbre the Danish invasions, the outlines of 
local settlement become blurred. Boundaries are indicated by 
a bare reference to a few well-known features of the country- 
side — a wood, tumulus, or stream — and important estates are 

> On dieir ngi^caiice as a iactor limiting the range of early settlement see 
Cyril Fox, TAt Persmaliif c/ Britain, p. 71 . 

* 77u Phet-Mmt /fottinghamtiin (English Place-Name Society), pp. xiii-xv. 
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often conveyed under no name other than that of a river by 
which they lay.* Elementary as they are, these descriptions 
are often of more than local interest; for they reflect the con- 
ditions of a time when river-valleys determined settlement, and 
village communities had not yet defined their rights in the 
woodland which overshadowed them, ^thelbald of Mercia, 
for example, described a property of ten hides near the Wor- 
cestershire Stour as lying ‘in the province called Husmerae, 
near the river called Stur . . . extending in circumference on 
each side of that river, having to the north the wood called 
Cynibre, and to the west another wood called Moerheb, of 
which woods the greater part belongs to the aforesaid land’.* 
A comparison of this vague language with the definite place- 
names and exact boundaries of a late Old English charter 
indicates the nature of the unrecorded changes which had come 
over English country life between the eighth and tenth centuries. 

Under these conditions, no single type of settlement can ever 
have prevailed throughout the whole, even of southern England. 
On heavy land, and, indeed, wherever there was a prospect of a 
steady return to co-operative agriculture, ceorls tended to live 
together in villages. But as late as the eighth century life for 
perhaps a quarter of the English people was a struggle for 
existence against improfitable soil and a scrubland vegetation 
which would spread again over cultivated fields on any slacken- 
ing of efibrt. It was by individual enterprise that these poor 
lands had been brought into cultivation, and innumerable 
isolated farmsteads bearing Anglo-Saxon names remain as 
memorials of the process. Nevertheless, throughout Old 
English history it was not the farm but the village which 
formed the basis of social organization. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries the distribution of public burdens among those who 
were to bear them, and in particular, the arrangements for the 
food-rents which supported kings and their ministers, turned 
on the assumption that the typical ceorl lived in economic 
association with others of his Und.* In the eleventh century, 

* Introduction to the Surv^ qf &iglish Plaa^Namts (£.PoN.S.)» i* pp* 47*^ > 
£. Ekwalli English River^Names, pp. bcxxiii-lxxxiv. 

* CS, 154, A West Saxon example of the same practice occurs in a charter of 
King Cynewulf to Muchelney Abbey> where the land is described as 8 hides ‘inter 
duo flumina £am et Yl^ et ab occidente habet montem qui didtur Duun Meten* 
(Cartularies qf Muchelne^t ^ Athelntjf, ed. £. H* Bate^ p. 47). 

* One of the few pieces of evidence Ibr the plan of the earliest English villages 
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when detailed records of taxation first appear, its incidence was 
spread over the country in a way which implied that England 
was divided into villages, and that in Wessex and English 
Mercia the territory of each village would consist of precisely 
five hides or some multiple of that number. It is not often 
possible to trace the assessment of an individual village back- 
wards from the eleventh to the eighth or seventh century. But 
the charters of the earlier period show the same tendency to 
deal with hides in round numbers — ^to assume, that is, that 
whatever may have been the actual number of family-lands 
within a given territory, they could be regarded firom the king’s 
standpoint as exactly five, or ten, or twenty. Different charters, 
none of which is later than the reign of Offa, refer to five hides, 
‘being the village called Easttun to the east of the river Sal- 
warpe’,* to ten hides at Onnanjorda,* ten hides by the wood 
called Toccan sceaga near to the wood called Reada beorg,^ twenty 
hides by the river Cherwell,^ thirty hides to the north of the 
river Fontmell,^ forty hides in the places called Ricingakaam, 
Budinhaam, Dseccanhaam, and Angenlabeshaamfi Rotmd figures 
like this are obviously as artificial as the round numbers of 
hides assigned to villages in Domesday Book, and they were 
common two centuries before there is any evidence that hund- 
red courts existed for the adjustment of imequal assessments. 
They show that the men of these early settlements were able by 
themselves to bring the king’s estimate of the number of their 
hides into some relation to reality when the militia was called 
out, or a food-rent taken. They supply, in fact, a definite 
reason for believing in a primitive township-moot. 

The king’s feorm at food-rent, the heaviest of these public 
burdens, is often mentioned, though rarely defined, in early 
documents. In its primitive form it consisted of a quantity of 
provisions sufficient to maintain a king and his retinue for 
twenty-four hours, due once a year from a particular group of 
villages. It was naturally rendered at a royal village within or 
near to the district from which it came, and it was applied to 
the king’s use by the reeve whom he had set in charge of this 

comes from the oldest life of St. Cuthbeit (ed. B. Colgrave^ p. 90), which describes 
how an outbreak of fire in a house at the extreme east end of a certain vkus was 
prevented from spreading to other houses by a west wind sent in answer to Cuth* 
beat’s prayers. The tale gives a definite impression of a group of houses alined alon^ 
a village street * C. 5 . 203. * CJSn 187. 

« CX 181. < CS. 57* » C-y. 107. • CJS. 81. 
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estate. In various parts of England, particularly in the south- 
west, fragments of this system survived the Norman Conquest; 
and commuted food-rents probably lie behind the 'hundred 
pennies’ which are mentioned from time to time in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.* According to the one undoubted 
description of an ancient royal feorm which has been preserved, 
sixty hides at Westbury on Trym were required to supply King 
Offa two tuns fiill of clear ale, one ‘cumb’ full of mild ale, one 
‘cumb’ fiill of British ale, seven oxen, six wethers, forty cheeses, 
thirty ‘ambers’ of rye com, and four ‘ambers’ of meal.* In 
themselves, these details can hardly be regarded as a heavy 
charge on the men of sixty hides. Long before Offa’s time 
lords, and kings among them, were drawing far more burden- 
some rents from the men of their own villages. An isolated 
clause in Ine’s laws* seems to imply that the normal render due 
to a lord from a ten-hide estate in Wessex amounted to ten vats 
of honey, three hundred loaves, twelve ‘ambers’ of British ale, 
thirty ‘ambers’ of clear ale, two full-grown oxen or ten wethers, 
ten geese, twenty hens, ten cheeses, an ‘amber’ full of butter, 
five salmon, twenty pounds’ weight of fodder, and one himdred 
eels. Unlike this formidable rent, which clearly represents the 
management of an estate for a lord’s profit, the Westbury 
feorm was derived from the traditional claim of a king to support 
from his subjects’ land. But its details certainly suggest that 
the economic independence of the ceorl would be insecure as 
soon as a nobleman or a church had obtained possession of 
these ancient dues. 

The king’s feorm, archaic as it seems, was a development from 
a still more ancient system by which the king was entertained 
by his subjects as he passed over the country. A trace of thfa 
system seems to be preserved in one of ^thelberht’s laws^ which 
provides a double penalty for wrong-doing ‘when the king is 
drinking in a man’s home’. Long after iEthelberht’s reign the 
king’s servants of every degree were still being quartered on the 
country as they carried out their duties. The king’s fowlers, 
huntsmen, and grooms were entitled to this customary enter- 
tainment, and in the eighth century there is evidence of a 
definite system by which the burden of feeding men in the 

* E. B. Demareat, EJf.R. xxidu. 63-73. 

* Together with 6 tang pm, of whidi the meaning is unknown. CS. 373. 

* c. 70. 1. ♦ c. 3. 
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king’s service was distributed among his people. In 814 King 
Cenwulf of Mercia released to the bishop of Worcester the 
duty of feeding twelve men which by custom was assigned to 
that church and to the other minsters imder'the bishop’s 
authority.* Strangers with business at the king’s court could 
claim entertainment on their way, and Bcorhtwulf of Mercia, in 


releasing a midland monastery from many burdens, was careful 
to except the duty of feeding messengers coming from Wessex 
or Northumbria, or from beyond the sea.* Even the highest ofj 
the king’s ministers, the ealdormen in charge of provinces, \ 
Uved on the country as they passed over it; and a monastery \ 


when freeing its land from public burdens would sometimes \ 


pay a high price to the local ealdorman in return for an under- 


taking to abandon this right.* A primitive natural economy 


lay behind the elaborate phrases in which early charters record 


the emancipation of ecclesiastical lands from all service due to 
the king or prince. 

Besides the duty of entertaining his servants and men seeking 
his court, charters of the eighth and ninth centuries mention 
a number of services due by custom to the king from the holders 
of unenfranchised land. Tliey included the cartage of goods for 


his use, and work upon the buildings of his estates. In a charter 
of Wiglaf of Mercia, the building of royal villages, the feom 
of the king and ealdorman, and hospitality to the king’s ser- 
vants, are the three public burdens expressly mentioned In 
other early documents the duty of erecting buildings for the king 
is ignored, but the cognate service of making bridges and strong- 
holds for the defence of the land, appears at the middle of the 
eighth century. Already in Offa’s reign service in the host and 
work upon bridges and fortresses are described as necessary 
labours, from which no one might be excused.* In a charter 


purporting to come from Caedwalla of Wessex, but fabricated 
at Canterbury late in the tenth century, these three duties are 
described collectively under the phrase trimda necessitas. A 
misreading of trinoda instead of trimda, for which Selden seems 
to be responsible, and a mistaken belief in the authenticity of 
Cacdwalla’s charter, have led many writers to use the phrase 
trinoda necessitas as a technical term.^ No usage of the iind is 


* CS. 350. * CS. 454. * Cf. CS. 416, 

* CJ. 416. ‘ CS. 974. 

* W. H. Stevemon, Trinoda Neoetsitas* in EJ1.R. zxix. 689-703, an article 
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ever found in genuine Old English documents, but it is clear 
that in Offa’s reign work on bridges and fortresses and service in 
the fyrd were regarded as standing apart from all other forms 
of common obligation. Throughout the Old English period 
they were nonnally reserved when exemption was granted 
from all other public burdens, and they are undoubtedly of 
primitive origin. 

Like other archaic forms of service, they were so familiar 
that few early documents ever attempt to define them. Nothing 
definite is known, for example, about the system by which the 
fyrd was recruited, and different scholars have come to very 
different opinions about the military value of the ceorl. The 
bare fact that men of this class served in the fyrd is proved by 
an explicit statement to that effect in Ine’s laws.* Whatever 
the basis of their service may have been, it is only reasonable 
to assume that all able-bodied freemen would fight, or attempt 
to fight, when their country was invaded. The collapse of its 
defence meant slavery for the men and women who were worth 
the taking. The extent to which ceorls were called out in mass 
for distant expeditions is very uncertain. In the ninth century 
it was clearly tmusual for the fyrd of a particular shire to serve 
beyond its borders. In all the recorded fighting of Anglo- 
Saxon history the typical warrior is the mem of noble birth, 
fitted to be a king’s companion, with far more than the equip- 
ment of an ordinary peasant, and dismounting only for battle. 
The peasant contingents in the host move very dimly behind 
this aristocratic foreground. But impressions derived from a 
few incidents, imperfectly recorded, can easily mislead, and 
there are facts wluch suggest that the ceorl may have been by no 
means negligible as a fighting-man.^ Even in the twelfth cen- 
tury the prosperous freeholder, who was his social representative, 
possessed an equipment for war comparable with that of the 
undistinguished knight. The numerous swords and shields 
fotmd accompanying burials of the heathen period cannot all 

which is of the first importance for the early history of the Old English solemn 
charter. * c. 51. 

* Thus St. Guthbert, whose military service is mntioned by his fint biographer. 
Is known to have possessed at least a horse and a spear. There is no conclusive 
evidence as to his soda! status, but the well-recorded story which diows him tending 
his master’s she^ am alii* pastoribus makes it unlikely that he was of the dass from 
which kings’ companiims were drawn. {Tm ed. B. Golgrave, 

pp. 6^ 79, 179.) 
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have belonged to kings’ companions and their kin. The 
Kentish ceorl of .£thelberht’s time was certainly rich enough to 
provide himself with an elaborate military eqmpment. Above 
all, the one text which illustrates the composition' of the fyrd 
in the time before the Danish wars shows that kings were inter- 
esting themselves in its composition, and suggests that they were 
attempting to raise its quality by limiting its numbers. Between 
799 and 802 Cenwulf of Mercia granted to one of his followers 
that an estate of thirty hides should furnish only five men when 
the fyrd was called out.* 

The duty of building and repairing bridges — ^the brycg hot or 
brycg geweore of Anglo-Saxon texts — can be traced downwards 
far beyond the end of the Old English period. It is not men- 
tioned in the earliest laws, but appears under innumerable 
variations of Latin phrase in charters from the eighth century 
onwards. In the eleventh century it was still a form of what 
early documents call ‘common labour’. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor the reeve of Chester had been empowered to 
call out one man from every hide in Cheshire for the repeiir of 
the bridge and wall of the city.‘ By this date social changes had 
begun to shift the responsibility for these ancient services 
fi'om the peasantry to their lords. Failure to obey the reeve’s 
summons meant a penalty of forty shillings paid by the de- 
faulter’s lord to the king and the earl. But the immediate 
obligation still lay, as it must have lain originally, on the holders 
of peasant tenements, and the hide was still regarded as the 
tmit on which common bimiens should be thrown. Centuries 
after the ancient biycg hot had everywhere been commuted into 
a chaise on land, the ‘pontage’ which maintained the Great 
Bridge at Cambridge was raised by an assessment on the tra- 
ditional hidage of Cambridgeshire.* 

For nearly two centuries before the Norman Conquest the 
burh, or defensible centre of population, is often mentioned in 
contemporary documents. 'The typical burh of the eleventh 
century was plainly an artificial creation,^ in which the men of 
different lords lived together, emancipated in some degree 
from the agricultural preoccupations of the peasant, and taking 
advantage of such opportunities of trade as the conditions of 

* CS. aoi. * Domesday Boidi, i, f. s62(. 

* Maitland, TatmMp end Borough, p. 37. 

* On the character of the late Old English iiirA see below, pp. 530-31. 
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their time afforded. They formed a body from which a local 
garrison could immediately be drawn in time of need, and thdr 
predecessors had played a very important part in the defence 
of the land diiring the Danish invasions of ^e ninth and tenth 
centuries. There is, in fact, good reason to believe that the 
origin of the burh as a permanent feature of a national scheme 
of defence belongs to the reign of King Alfred. It is at least 
certain that no argument as to the nature of the primitive Old 
English bwrh can be drawn from the elaborate organization for 
the maintenance of local fortifications which existed in tenth- 
century Wessex. There is no doubt that the building, repair, 
and defence of fortresses had been a burden of general incidence 
in the time before the Danish invasions had begun. The hieces- 
sary defence of strongholds against enemies’ is mentioned in a 
charter issued by Uhtred, under-king of the Hwicce, in 770.* 
But the nature of these strongholds is utterly uncertain, and it 
should not even be assumed that the walls of Romano-British 
cities had been kept in repair by their English possessors. The 
walk of York itself were in decay when the Danes descended 
on the city in 866.* Two charters of the early ninth century 
suggest that the common duty of maintaining places of drfence 
against native enemies was being extended to meet the new 
situation caused by the Danish invasions. In 811 and 822, 
respectively, Cenwulf and Ceolwulf I of Mercia speak of service 
in the host against heathen enemies, and of the destruction as 
well as the building of fortresses.® It b highly probable that 
the fortresses to be destroyed were the camps of early Danish 
raiders. But the development of an organized defensive system 
out of primitive custom belongs to the next generation. 

A similar development can be traced in the history of Old 
English local administration. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century, England south of the Tees was everywhere divided 
into shires, each of which formed a unit in the national admini- 
strative system. Except where Danish influences prevailed, 
each shire was divided into smaller dbtricts known as hundreds, 
for the adjustment of taxation, the maintenance of peace and 
order, and the settlement of local pleas. Only the barest rudi- 
ments of thb system have as yet been identified in the pre- 
Alfredian period. The hundred b not mentioned by name 
before the rdgn of Edgar, and there b no direct evidence of its 

* CJS.aas. * hsKt,Dit^iutisJEffrtii,c.vj. * C'«S'. 335, 370. 
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existence before the reign of Edmund. Wessex was apparently 
divided into shires before the end of the eighth century; but 
there is no trace of any such division in independent Mercia, 
and the midland shires, as a whole, have an artificial appearance 
which in itself suggests that their origin is more recent. The 
tradition which ascribed the creation of shires and hundreds to 
King Alfi-ed is of no great age. But it represents the fact that 
the West Saxon supremacy made possible the establishment of j 
a uniform scheme of local administration throughout southern I 
England. 

English historians of the eighth century seem to have known 
only one kind of territorial unit less than an entire kingdom. 
They refer continually to districts vaguely described as regiones 
OT provinciae, which clearly formed the fundamental divisions of 
the several English peoples. Neither regio nor promnda was in 
any sense a technical term, and there is little evidence to show 
what English word lay beWd them. An archaic gi, ‘district’, 
cognate with the German gau, forms the second element of the 
names Surrey and Ely, each of which is called a regp) by Bede, 
and the same word ends the names of the primitive Kentish 
divisions which came to be known as the lathes of Sturry, 
Eastry, and Lyminge.* But it had passed out of common use at 
an early date, and no single equivalent was ever foxmd for either 
regio or provincia when Latin histories came to be translated 
into English. Among the various words by which these terms 
were rendered the most significant is rmegth, a word originally 
meaning kindred, which had early developed the wider sense of 
tribe or people. It would be unwise to infer from this translation 
that the primitive English regio had been the territory of a par- 
ticular group of kinsmen, but it brings out the important fact 
that these divisions originated in tribal settlements, and not in 
any deliberate division of the land for administrative purposes. 
In the eighth century they were still known by the names of the 
ancient tribes firom whose settlement they had arisen, and their 
primitive character was remembered. The Gyrwe of the Fens 
and the Meanware of the Meon valley were obviously real people 
to Bede. Few of these tribes have any history and their names 

* It occurs again in the Essex place-name Vange^ near the Thames^ which 
appears as Fengge and Fmnge in the tenth century^ and must originally have meant 
*fo-district’a J. K. Wallenberg, JTmtuA p. agi ; Flm^Nams ^ Essa 

pp« 
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are often obscure, but they represent the most ancient form of 
English social oi^anization of which anything definite is known. 

By combining the information given by historians and char- 
ters, these regiones can be traced in every English kingdom. In 
Kent they formed the basis of an organization which provided 
for the payment of the king’s food-rents, regulated the interest of 
the peasantry in its communal woods, and administered cus- 
tomary law.* Many points of analogy suggest that the rapes of 
Sussex, like the lathes of Kent, represent ancient regiones organ- 
ized for the maintenance of a traditional form of economic life.* 
There is little direct evidence for so elaborate a system in other 
parts of the country, and in Saxon territory the regj.o itself is 
rarely mentioned. In Essex an early regio called Deningei seems 
now to be represented by the hundred ofDengie,* and in Middle- 
sex the name Geddingas, which survives in the place-name Yead- 
ing, denoted another local unit of the same typc.^ In Wessex, 
from the eighth century onwards, local government was organ- 
ized in shires, distinguished by a strongly marked official 
character fi’om the popular Kentish regiones. No ancient his- 
torian throws any light on the original divisions of Wessex, but 
King Wulfherc of Mercia, when confirming the foimdation of 
Chcrtsey abbey, mentions that its lands in the ‘province’ of 
Surrey extended as far as the boundary of another ‘province’ 
called Surmnges,^ The situation of this province is indicated 
by the place-names Sunninghill and Sonningin east Berkshire. 
No other example of the primitive West Saxon rcgw is known, 
but the names of three West Saxon shires show clear traces of 
an earlier and more popular organization of local govern- 
ment. The names Dorset and Somerset originally denoted, not 
the districts which were governed from Dorchester and Somcr- 
ton, but the people who looked to these places for government. 
‘Wiltshire’, which means the district dependent on Wilton, has 
replaced an earlier Wilswtant which simply meant ‘the people 
by the river Wylye’. 

There is abimdant evidence for the existence oi promndae or 
regiones in Anglian territory. The coimtry along the Norfolk 
river Wissey is called provincia Wissa in the dghth-century life 

* J. E* A. JoUiffc, Pn^fiudal England; pp. 39-72. 

* Ibid., pp. 

* Tht Placi-NamiS of Essex (E.P-N.S.), pp. xxii-xxiii, 213-14. 

^ C,S, 182. 

» C.5. 34. 
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of St. Guthlac.* The Northumbrian Bede was obviously follow- 
ing common usage in his numerous references to regimes and 
provituiae, and the same terms had come naturally to his pre- 
decessors. The first biographer of St. Cuthbert speaks of a 
companion of King Al^rith who lived in the regio called 
Kintis, and of a dwelling-place built for Cuthbert in the regio 
called Ahse, midway between Hexham and Carlisle.* In the 
midlands the nature of the primitive gegio can be illustrated ; 
from an actual list of these divisions, which gives in terms of ( 
hides the number of tribute-paying families assigned to each. 
The oldest form of this list, which has already been quoted under 
the name of the Tribal Hidage, is written in a hand of the late 
tenth century, when ancient tegiones, if remembered at all, had 
become mere names.* Its text is extremely corrupt. As it 
stands, it consists of a series of regional names, each appearing 
in the genitive plural, and clearly representing tribes or folks 
rather than districts. The names of famous peoples — ^the Mer- 
cians, West and East Saxons, East Angles, and Cantware — appear 
among them, accompanied by estimates of hidage which are 
always generous, and to some scholars have seemed incredible. 
Some of them, such as the 100,000 hides assigned to Wessex and 
the 30,000 hides assigned to primitive Mercia, are entirely at 
variance with other information. The 7,000 hides attributed to 
Sussex would hardly be taken seriously if Bede hzid not assigned 
the same number of families to the South Saxons of his day. 
That the figures of the Tribal Hidage only approximate most 
roughly to the actual number of family lands contained in any 
kingdom is certain. There can have been no accurate counting 
of hides among the piimitive English peoples, and the use of 
round numbers meant inevitable exaggeration. But it does not 
foUow that these estimates were out of all relation with reality. 

The Tribal Hidage was almost certainly compiled in Mercia, 
and it is in relation to the provinces of the Mercian kingdom 
that its detmls are most convincing. It begins by assigning 
7,000 hides to the Wreocmaetan, the men of the country roimd 
the Wrekin, and to a people called Westerner who should pro- 
bably be sought in ^eshire and north Staffordshire. The 

* MemmiaU qf Saint GutMae, cd. W. de G. Birch, p. 63. It probably took its name 
from the river. 

^ Two Lives of St* Cuthbert^ ed. B. Colgrave, pp. 1x4, 116. 

^ CJS* 297. A facsimile of the oldest manuscript is given in the article on tlie 
Tribal by J. Brownhill^ EM,IL xl, facing p. 497. 
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Pecssetan, or men of the Peak of Derbyshire, and the Elmetsxtan 
of south Yorkshire follow, with 1,200 and 600 hides respectively. 
The men of Lindsey and the district now marked by Hatfield 
Chase receive 7,000 hides, and the survey then turns south- 
wards and assigns 600 hides to each of the two divisions of the 
Gyrwe, or people of the Fens. After this, six small peoples are 
mentioned, with assessments varying from 300 to 1,200 hides. 
None of them can be identified with absolute certainty, but 
there is some reason to connect the names appearing in the 
record as Herejinna and Sweord ora with the later Hurstingstone 
hundred in Huntingdonshire, and Sword Point on the edge of 
Whittlesey Mere.* Throughout this section the survey seems to 
be following a southerly line, for it next comes to two peoples, 
each of 300 hides, called Gi^ and Hkce, whose names connect 
them definitely with the river Ivel in Bedfordshire and the dis- 
trict around Hitchin in northern Hertfordshire.* At this point 
the course of the survey becomes uncertain. The Hicce are 
followed by a people of 600 hides whose name appears, in an 
obviously corrupt form, as Wiht gara, and the next two names, 
JVbx gaga and Oht gaga, borne by large peoples of 5,000 and 

2.000 hides respectively, form the most obvious cruces in the 
whole survey. Its compiler seems to have thought that a de- 
finite section of his work had closed with these uncouth names, 
for he proceeded to state incorrectly that the total hidage of the 
regions which he had covered, assigning 30,000 hides to Mercia 
itself, amounted to 66,100 hides. The second section of the 
survey opens with the Hwicce of the Severn valley and the 
Cilternsaetan of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, estimated at 

7.000 and 4,000 hides respectively, and followed by an unidenti- 
fied folk of 3,500 hides whose name appears in the form Hendrica. 
Seven small and obscure peoples, with hidages ranging from 
300 to 1,200, bring the survey to the East Angles, estimated at 

30.000 hides, and it closes by assigning 7,000 hides to the East 
Saxons, 15,000 to the men of Kent, 7,000 to the South Saxons, 
and, probably as a later interpolation, xoo,ooo to Wessex. 

The Tribal Hidage certainly comes from a time before the 
eastern midlands had been overrun by the Danish armies of the 
ninth century. There is no reason to think that it covers any 
part of Northumbria except the border province of Elmet. 

* Tfu Ftaa^Naum ^ Bitffmbkin and Huntktgdonddn (£.P-N.S.)> pp* xviii» xix. 

* Ibid, and Plact^anus qf Htr(fardshir$ (£.P-N.S.)> PP* xvi* xvii. 
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With this exception, the districts to which it relates are those 
subject to the overlords of the southern English; its course 
proceeds outwards from Mercia, and it should probably be 
attributed to the reign of Wulfhere, iEthelbald,‘or Offa. Its 
great age, to which much of its obscurity is due, shows that it 
must have been intended to serve some practical purpose. No 
one in the seventh or eighth century can be imagined compiling 
such a document out of mere curiosity.. It only becomes intelli-, 
gible when it is regarded as an attempt to guide a king’s minis-! 
ters in the exaction of his dues from subject provinces. In this 
way it becomes primary evidence for the real character of the 
local divisions — ^the regimes or provinciae — mentioned inciden- 
tally by early historians. The existence of a primitive Middle 
Anglian folk bearing the name Feppingas is proved by Bede’s 
statement that the first bishop of the Mercians died among the 
Middle Angles in the region called in FeppingumJ The Tribal 
Hidage shows that the Feppingas were a small people of 300 
hides, forming one of a congeries of similar peoples, each re- 
garded as units in a general system of assessment for the support 
of a king or overlord. 

The existence of this common burden implies that popular 
comts existed for its local adjustment. Many factors had com- 
bined to create such assemblies. Even in the smallest kingdoms 
the administration of customary law cannot have waited for the 
occasions when, in King £thelberht’s words, ‘the king calls 
his people to him’.* The history of the Kentish lathes illustrates 
the way in which the popular assemblies of a folk had main- 
tained its primitive interests in common marsh and forest. 
From the earliest phase of permanent settlement the need must 
have arisen for local assemblies where, as in the later hundred 
courts, men noight ‘defend’ their holdings against the king’s 
ministers seeking the king’s dues. One of the anomalies of 
Anglo-Saxon history is the extreme rarity of early rdcrences to 
these fundamental institutions. The word folcgemt does not 
appear in the laws before the time of Alfred, when the meetings 
covered by the term, at which it is assumed that a royal minister 
will be present, suggest the shire courts of later times rather than 
the moots of primitive regionesJ There seems to be only one 
piece of direct evidence for the existence of popular assemblies 

* Historia Eulesiastkat iii. 2i* 

* Laws of iEthelbcrhti c. 8. ’ Laws of Alfred, cc. 82, 34, 38.Z. 
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in an earlier age, but it is fortunately conclusive. A contem- 
porary memorandum, in which, for once, the liberties of a 
privileged estate are described from within, esqpressly states that 
King Cenwulf of Mercia has freed a retainer’s land from the 
burden cSpopularia concilia.^ 

The fiscal responsibilities of these popular assemblies, and in 
particular their duty of providing for the maintenance of 
the local ruler, offer a line of approach towards one of the most 
difficult problems of Anglo-Saxon history — the origin of the 
institution known as the hundred. In ffie eleventh centxiry 
territorial divisions called hundreds formed the basis the 
organization of public justice and the administration of public 
finance throughout England south of the Thames, and in 
English Mercia, East Anglia, and the southern Danelaw. These 
divisions varied very widely in area — there were more than 
fifty hundreds in Sussex and only five in Staffordshire — and 
also in the number of hides which each was reputed to contain. 
In many parts of the midlands the assessment of each hundred 
approximated to a round one hundred hides, and the corre- 
spondence of name and assessment is made more pointed by the 
existence of divisions assessed at 50 or 200 hides, and described 
as ‘half-hundreds’ or ‘double-hundreds’. But in southern Eng- 
land this correspondence is exceptional, and within a single 
county the assessments of different hundreds may range from 
less than 20 to more than 150 hides. This irregularity does not 
disprove the theory that in origin the hundred was a district 
assessed to public burdens at a round hundred hides. The 
hundred of the midlands was probably the result of a deliber- 
ate remodelling of administrative geography carried out in this 
region in the tenth centmy. Wessex, and the south of England 
generally, had never been thus treated. But the contrast be- 
tween the roughly symmetrical hundreds of the midlands and 
the irregular and often minute hundreds of the south shows at 
least that the hundredal system had not been imposed on the 
whole country by a single act of state. 

In the last century of the Old English kingdom each hundred 
had a court which administered customary law in private pleas, 
did justice on thieves and on those who had been slack in their 
pursuit, and moderated discussion between the king’s financial 
officers and the individual taxpayer. The Old English hundred 

* CS. aoi. 
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court has all the features of an ancient popular assembly. It 
met in the open air, and at regular intervals of four wee^, so 
that no summons was necessary to compel the attendance of its 
suitors. The judgements which it gave represented the delibera- 
tions of peasants learned in the law, who might be guided but 
could never be controlled by the intervention of the king’s reeve, 
their president. In the tenth centiuy the hundred received a 
collective fine from persons convicted, of breaking its ‘dooms’,/ 
and in particular from those who disobeyed its orders in regard 
to the pursuit of thieves. On the other hand, in spite of its many\ 
primitive features, it is never mentioned in the most ancient \ 
English documents. Some of its functions are carefully de- ' 
scribed by an anonymous royal ordinance* issued between 946 
and g6i. King Edmund refers to it as an established institu- 
tion,^ and its existence in the time of King Edward the Elder is 
made probable by an enactment in which he speaks of meetings 
held every four weeks by a king’s reeve for the administration of 
customary law.^ But the chain of references cannot be carried 
beyond this point, and there is no direct evidence to connect the 
hundred coiuts of the tenth century with the folkmoots men- 
tioned in King Alfred’s laws, or with the popularia concilia which 
existed in Mercia in King Cenwulf’s time. 

Nevertheless, the need for such an institution must have been 
felt in every part of England for many generations before the 
rdgn of Edward the Elder. For a long time, perhaps for a cen- 
tury, after the first occupation of a tract of country, the men of 
each regio may have been able to deal with their own affairs in 
assemblies at which all were present. But as the law of their 
coxmtry became more elaborate, and as the original arrange- 
ments by which they maintained their king were complicated 
by the taking of new land into cultivation, there must have arisen 
an uig;ent necessity for some form of assembly intermediate 
between the meeting of the whole folk and the meeting of a 
village community. It cannot have been easy for a folkmoot of 
perhaps seven hundred farmers to administer the intricate and 
technical West Saxon law of Ine’s reign, or to determine the 
contribution of each local community to public charges such as 
tile king’s feorm. The round figures of the Tribal Hidage show 

* A. J. Roberttoii, Lam Hu English Kings, pp. 16-19; Stubbi, StUcf QurUrs, 

^ ed., pp. 80-3. * Robertioa, op. cit, p. 13. 

* Attadmroagb, Lam d th* EarUtst English p. taa> 
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that in the time before Alfred the unit of one hundred hides had 
been familiar both to the kings who had imposed these burdens 
and to the countrymen on whom they fell. They show, in fact, 
that if a wgtb were to be divided, it would tend to fall into dis- 
tricts each of which would answer for a round one himdred hides 
when the king took his Jmm or called out his fyrd. Whatever 
may have happened in the midlands, it is probable that the 
himdreds of Wessex came into being by gradual division of the 
ancient regiones along these lines. 

That the origin of the hundred should be sought in this direc- 
tion is strongly suggested by the fact that in the eleventh century 
a large number of hundreds were annexed financially to ancient 
royal manors at which the king’s feom must once have been 
paid. In all parts of England many hundreds bore the names of 
royal manors, and in such cases it is safe to assume that the 
profits of justice done within the hundred formed, or had once 
formed, part of the revenue for which the reeve of the manor was 
responsible.* In Wessex beyond Selwood, which was a conserva- 
tive country, there were still in the eleventh century many royal 
manors to which were annexed, not only the profits of hundredal 
jiurisdiction, but also sums of money representing the commuta- 
tion of food-rents once paid at these manors by the men of the 
neighborhood. Less remarkable, but equally useful as a due 
to hundredal origins, are the nximerous cases in which a single 
royal manor received the profits of jurisdiction fi*om a whole 
group of hundreds.* In 1066 nineteen Oxfordshire hundreds 
were thus annexed in small groups to seven royal manors, which 
included Headington, where ^thelred II had possessed a de- 
mesne, Kirtlington, where Edward the Martyr had hdd his 
court, and Bensington, which had been a place of note since the 
time of Geawlin.* The antiquity of this grouping of hundreds 
around royal manors is indicated by the occasional appearance 
of similar groups in the tenth century, and by the difficulty of 
imagining the conditions under which they could have arisen in 
the late Old English period. In the absence of direct evidence 
the ‘six hundreds of Basingstoke’ which occur in medieval re- 
cords are most naturally explmned as survivals from a time when 
Basingstoke had been the administrative centre of a regfo asses- 
sed at six hundred hides to common burdens such as the king’s 

* See H, M. Cam> *Manerium cum Hundredo’, EJI,R. xlvii, 353-76. 

* E. B. Dmarest, ‘The Hundred-Pennies*, E.H.R. icxxiii. 62-72. ^ D.B., i, f. 154^. 
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feom. At least three centuries separated the Tribal Ehdage from 
Domesday Book, and it is unlikely that any particidar group of 
hundreds will ever be proved to be the exact represaitative of 
an ancient regio. But it is at least curious that the medieval 
‘seven hundreds of Gookham and Bray’ in east Berkshire corre- 
spond very closely to the probable area of the district which in the 
seventh century was called the provinda of Sonning. 

The organization of the folk reflected in the Tribal Hidage imf 
plies a state of society in which kings were seeking their rents 
and services directly from the holders of the ancient family landsA 
But from an age which was already remote in Alfred’s reign, this\ 
primitive simplicity had been complicated by the creation of tern- ' 
tonal lordships for nobles in the l^g’s service and for churches. 
Ever since the last quarter of the seventh century kings had been 
issuing charters which gave a bishop or an abbot authority over 
a particular tract of land. A century later lay nobles had begun 
to receive grants by charter; and the number of gifts recorded in 
this way was certainly much larger than would be gathered from 
the few early charters to laymen which are now extant. Charters 
easily disappeared in ancient times — already in 832 Egbert of 
Wessex made a new charter for three sisters who had lost thdr 
anteriora scripsiuncula } — and all Old English family muniments 
have perished. Even if they had stirvived, the early history of 
many landed houses would still be obscure. There is definite 
evidence that kings had been granting lands to their followers 
before ever the foreign device of the charter had been intro- 
duced into England. At the middle of the seventh century Bene- 
dict Biscop, as a young companion of King Oswiu, was offered 
an estate appropriate to his rank by his lord.^ There can be 
no doubt that similar grants had been made by the sixth-century 
kings under whom the English peoples had been established in 
Britain. The great ecclesiastical estate is an obvious factor 
making for the rise of territorial lordship, but its direct influence 
was confined to a minority of English villages, and was late in 
coming into effect It was in the lands which kings had given to 
their companions that the changes began which created the 
manorial economy of the middle ages. 

Everywhere in the Germanic world the ruler, whether king 
or chief, was attended by a body-guard of well-bom companions. 

’ CJS, 410, dated 26 December 833. 

* Bede, Historia Akbatum^ ed. C« Plummer, Bedat Opera Hisiarkaf i 384-5. 
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No Germanic institution has a longer history. Hie phrases in 
which Tacitus describes the retinue of a first-century chief can 
be applied to the companions of King Cynewulf of Wessex in the 
eighth century and to those of Earl Byrhtnoth of Essoc in the 
tenth. Much that is characteristic of the oldest Germanic litera- 
ture turns on the relationship between the companions and their 
lord. The sanctity of the bond between lord and man, the duty 
of defending and avenging a lord, the disgrace of surviving him, 
gave rise to situations in which English listeners were always 
interested until new literary fashions of Romance origin had dis- 
placed the ancient stories. There is no doubt that this literature 
represented real life. It was the personal reputation of a king 
wMch attracted retainers to his court, and it was the king’s mili- 
tary household around which all early fighting centred. The 
inclusion of foreign warriors among the king’s companions and 
the presence of hostages from other countries in his court went 
far to cement the great Germanic confederations of early times. 
The migration to Britain produced no change in the relation of 
the king to his retinue. There is no essential difference between 
the king’s companions of the heathen age and the nobles who 
attest the earliest English royal charters. If the comites who wit- 
ness these documents appear as the cotmcillors rather than the 
military followers of the king, it was certainly their duty to attend 
him in war, and the seventh century was an age of continual 
wars. The career of Gsedwalla of Wessex shows that late in that 
century it was still possible for a young noble of royal birth to 
win a Mngdom at the head of a band of retainers. Some at least 
of the nobles who saw Gsedwalla devote the great Famham estate 
to religious uses* must have been his companions in exile. 
Several charters of .£thelbald of Mercia are witnessed by a 
minister or conus named Oba, who appears in the earliest life of 
St. Guthlac as one of the king’s companions in his wanderings 
before his accession. Even in the early eighth century the 
bishops and abbots attending a king’s cotirt seem incongruous 
members of an assembly which was still essentially a war-band. 

The mm of early charters is the ge^ of the earliest Ei^Ush 
laws.‘ Originally the word meant simply 'companion', a mean- 
ing which gives a valuable clue to the origin of what in the 

* CJ 5 . 72 (above, p, 69). 

* In the Old English translation of Bede’s Bcd$das 6 ed tSOmy (above^ p. 270), 
mnsr is generally lendeted by issiti. 
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seventh century was by far the most important section of the 
EngKsh nobility. In seventh-century Wessex the fundamental 
line of social cleavage ran between the ceorl and the man ‘of 
companion’s rank’ — ^the gesitheund man of Ine’s laws. The gesith- 
cund mea^s wergild amounted to i ,200 shillings as againstthe soo- 
shilling wergild of the ceorl; and the social disdnedon implied 
by this difference was maintained throughout the whole sphere 
of customary law. It was complicated in Wessex by an inter-| 
mediate class of men with a wergild of 600 shillings, whose origin 
is sdll obscure. But some if not all of these men were nobles on 
Bridsh descent living in Saxon territory, and the disappearance \ 
of the class after Alfi-ed’s reign was probably due to a gradual 
intermingling of races in the interior of the Ungdom. There is ' 
no trace of this class in cither Northumbria or Mercia, where the 
fragments of ancient law which have survived resemble the West 
Saxon system in disdnguishing between the ceorl with a wergild 
of 200 shillings and the noble with a wergild six dmes as great. 
The Northumbrian noble is once expressly called gesitheund, and 
there is little doubt that membership of a ling’s body-guard had 
formed the primidve test of nobility in Northumbria and Mercia 
as in Wessex. In Kent the wergild-system shows the indivi- 
duality which runs through the whole social organization of that 
kingdom. There is no trace of any Kentish nobility of British 
origin, although three classes of men called lasts, of which the 
highest possessed much less than a Kentish ceori’s wergild, seem 
to represent a British peasantry smrviving \mder Jutish rule. The 
most remarkable feature of the Kentish system is the ceori’s great 
wergild of one htmdred golden shillings, contrasted as it is with 
a noble’s wergild only three times as large. The Kentish system, 
as a whole, is unique in England, and its affinities undoubtedly lie 
in the Frankish lands where the distinctive culture of Kent had 
arisen. Even in nomenclature there is a significant difference be- 
tween the Kentish and West Saxon social system. The gesitheund 
man only appears once in the three surviving codes of Kentish law. 
The Kentish noble is dsewhere described as an eorl or eorlcund man, 
words which point to a state of society where birth, apart from 
relationship to any lord, had determined personal rank. 

This primitive conception of nobility had left little impresrion 
on the social order of the other English kingdoms. It is passible, 
and, indeed, probable that among the many provincial rulers oi 
the eighth and earlier centuries there were some who represented 
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a pure nobility of birth — ^whose families, though less than royal, 
had an inherent claim to social distinction. But there is no satis- 
factory evidence that such families existed in any kingdom ex- 
cept Kent. Even there the members of this class were evidently 
becoming absorbed into the nobility by service at an early date. 
Men of obvious social importance, with military households of 
their own, appear among the companions ofearly Kentish kings. 
A charter issued by King Eadberht in 738 is witnessed by seven 
nobles, explicitly described as the king’s companions, each of 
whom states that he has caused his own comites to confirm and 
attest the king’s grant.* 

In general it would seem that the circumstances of the mi- 
gration to Britain had disintegrated whatever forms of primitive 
aristocracy had existed among the continental English, leaving 
few representativesofagenuine aristocracy ofbirth, apart firomthe 
king and his kinsmen. There can be no doubt that families rela- 
ted to the royal line formed an important element in the society 
of every English kingdom. Penwaih, the father of St. Guthlac, 
living in great prosperity in Middle Anglia, and claiming descent 
from ancient Mercian l^gs,* stands for a type of nobility older 
than the conception of rank earned by service. But even men of 
this kind, dominating the country around their own seats, must 
have felt the attraction of the courts of their greater kinsmen, and 
taken new estates from them. Eanulf, the grandfather of Ofifa of 
Mercia, who could claim an unchallenged descent from Woden, 
received extensive lands among the Hwicce by charter fixjm his 
cousin King .£thelbald.* There must have been many com- 
panions of Geawlin and Penda who in birth were the equals of 
their lords. 

The creation of the great Mercian kingdom of the eighth cen- 
tury meant that the heirs of many lesser dynasties were brought 
tc seek the cotut of the Mercian l^g, to take gifts firom him, and 
to promise him fidelity. It is sometimes possible to trace the 
actual course of their decline into subordination. Sigered, the 
last king of Essex, attests many charters of Genwulf, king of 
the Mercians; at first as rex, then as subregulus, and finally as &ix 

* CS.i^g. The list of witnoses begin* with tbe statement ‘Haiic...doiiationem 
meam ego Eadberht rat Cantuariorum propria manu confirmavi . . . testei 
quoque idemeos commites meoi confirmari et subscribere fed*. This is followed 
'Ego Vilbaldus commites meos confinaaii et subscribere fed’, and by ik odier 
attestations of the same type. 

* Mtmriab ef Saint Outklac, ed. W. de G. Birdi, p. 9. 
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or ealdorman.’ Men of this type may often have been allowed 
to rule their own people under their lord’s ultimate authority. 
But a king who was strong enough could always ignore the 
claims of a local dynasty, and in course of time men with no 
hereditary title to rule appear as ealdormen of provinces which 
had once been kingdoms. The typical ealdorman of the eighth 
and ninth centuries was not the heir of a dynasty but a member 
of the king’s household set in charge of a shire, or regio, by his 
lord and removable at his pleasure. A king will sometimes refer 
to a man, in a single phrase, as his comes, or companion, and his 
dux, or ealdorman.* Even the holder of a definite household office 
might be sent to act as the king’s permanent representative in 
a province. A certain Eastmund, who appears as dux in a 
charter of dBthelred of Wessex,* had been the pedesecus, that is, 
apparently, the intimate attendant, of dBthelberht, ^thelrcd’s 
brother.^ Only men of this type, with whom the king was well 
acquainted, could safely be trusted to lead the fyrd of a district, 
enforce compliance with the judgements of its folkmoots, and 
impose terms on local nobles who had allowed their own house- 
hold men to break the peace.* 

The most admired virtue of an early king was generosity to his 
followers. It was probably accepted throughout the north that 
every member of a king’s household might expect to receive an 
endowment in land from his lord. In England, in the very earli- 
est times, the endowment may often have consisted of a stretch 
of newly conquered land, on which the recipient and his house- 
hold could be maintained by the food-rents and services of 
subject Britons and dependent Englishmen. But the gifts which 
are actually on record have a different character. They were 
not in the strictest sense grants of lands. Each of these gifts em- 
powered the man who had received it to exact within a definite 
area the dues and services which the local peasantry had for- 
merly rendered to the king himself. A king’s companion thus 

« e.g. CS. 335, 340, 343. 

* CS, 154, where ^thelbald^ long of Merda^ refers to a certain Cyneberht as 

fideU dues a$qut cemU nuo. * CJS, 516. 

^C^.496. Theplaceofthe/^dfir^tatfatcourtisdbcussedby W. H* Stevenson^ 
{Asstt^s Life ff King Alfr^f p. 165)* Stevenson illustrated this title firom a passage 
in Bmoulfvfhix^ refers to a courtier of especial importance described as 'sitting at 
the lung’s feet*. 

* In early West Saxon charters ealdormen are generally called pratfeeti. The 
description brings out the official character of their posidoni for pratfeetus was 
equivalent to gertfa or reeve* 
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rewarded received the food-rent which the land ofhis endowment 
had previously yielded to the king — ^the ‘tribute formerly due to 
kings’, as Offa describes it in a charter to a Kentish follower.* 
The public duty of repairing the buildings on royal estates passed 
by such a gift into work upon the new lord’s house and farm- 
stead; he, instead of the Idng, had the benefit of the ancient 
cartage services, and the entertainment of his servants repre- 
sented the feorm once given to the king’s fowlers and huntsmen. 
In aU this there was at first nothing to the detriment of the sub- 
ject peasantry. Even if the new lord took the fines imposed for 
their misdemeanours, there was as yet no manorial court to 
symbolize his authority. Judgement was still given according to 
ancient custom in the familiar popular assemblies, and the fact 
that penalties there imposed were taken for the profit of a private 
lord can have meant little to men preoccupied with the concerns 
of the passing moment. Even a peasant who was dimly con- 
scious of a new surveillance may well have reflected that in bad 
times a lord in the village would be a readier protector than a 
distant king. 

The first phase in the history of the private lordship ends with 
the establishment of the idea ^at the possessor of such an estate 
ought to be able to show a royal charter as evidence ofhis title. 
By the time of King Alfred the term bocland, ‘bookland’, had 
come into common use as a convenient description of an estate 
secured to its holder by a royal charter or ‘book’. Until the 
tenth century the clerks who composed these documents were 
free to experiment with formulas of their own choice, and it is 
only by slow degrees that the Old English charter advances to- 
wards precision of style. Being derived in the last resort firom 
Roman private documents of the sixth century, these charters 
always take the form of a simple conveyance of land, and ignore 
the fact that the gifts which they record meant, in effect, the 
alienation of rights by a king for the benefit of a subject. The 
rights themselves are expressed in the vaguest of words, which 
often amount to nothing more than a statement that the land at 
issue is to be free firom all earthly service, qualified by certain 
reservations in the king’s interest. A normal charter of &e ninth 
century is careful to insist that, when all other royal rights 
have passed to the new lord of the land, the king may still exact 
fyrd-service and work on bridges and fortifications firom its 

■ CS . 854. 
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inhabitants. For the rest, the king mates no attempt 
vene between the lord and the men who are to be under his 
authority. His immediate purpose is to show thathe has released 
a particular territory from all except the most fundamental of 
conomon burdens. With the social consequences of his action he 
has, naturally, no concern. The exaction of the ancient food- 
rents and services by which a new lord will henceforward profit 
can safely be left to the control of a custom which is none the leK 
valid because it has never been reduced to writing. The king^ 
object is to record what may conveniently be called an *immuV 
nity’, to make what in the tenth century would be described as aS| 
/reals boc — ^a charter of liberties. 

Charters of this type generally include a clause stating that ' 
the recipient of the estate may alienate or bequeath it in his will. 
In 778, for example, Cynewulf, king of Wessex, granted a con- 
siderable estate at Bedwyn to a certain Bica, whom he calls his 
comes and ndnister, with the liberty of exchanging, giving, selling, 
or bequeathing it to any heir of his choice.* In many cases it was 
obviously intended that the heir should be a religiotis commu- 
nity. The charter was introduced into England in order to give 
security of possession to such bodies, and many later documents 
which on the surface seem to be grants of land to laymen in the 
king’s service were really intended to free an estate from public 
burdens in order that a monastery might be founded upon it. 
Even when a noble wished to found a religious house on land 
already in his possession he would usually obtain a new grant of 
that land from the king. Nothing but a royal charter could free 
land from the king’s dues and services, and defeat the claims of 
expectant heirs. It is this aspect of the charter which explains the 
remarkable fact that an Old English king could make charters 
ptupordng to grant land to hinoself. Under the year 855 the 
Chronicle states that King ^Ethelwulf granted the tenth part of his 
land over all his kingdom by charter for the glory of God and his 
own salvation. One of these charters has survived in an original 
form.* It runs in the king’s own name, and states that with the 
advice and permission of his bishops and nobles he has granted 
twenty hides to himself, so that he may leave it for ever to any one 
who may be accq>table to him. The real object of the charter 
is brought out in a long and detailed clause to the effect that the 

* CS. sas. This is the oldest West Saxon charter of which a contemporary text 
has survived. * CS> 451. 
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land shall remain thenceforward free from all ‘tribute’ to king or 
ealdorman, from all work on royal buildings, and from all inva- 
sion of the estate arising through crimes committed within it or 
through the necessity of arresting thieves. Apart from fyrd- 
sendce and bridge-work, which arc expressly reserved, the Hng 
is, in fact, removing every kind of secular burden from a portion 
of his demesne in order that it may be devoted without encum- 
brance to the service of religion. The fact that he could only do 
this by making a charter granting the estate to himself is a curious 
illustration of the limited range of conceptions which governed 
Old English land law in the ninth century. 

If ambiguities like these were possible in die reign of £thd- 
wulf, it is not strange that charters of an earlier age often fail to 
make their real meaning apparent. On the surface, the Anglo- 
Saxon land-book is obviously an ecclesiastical instrument. All 
the earliest of these documents are, in fact, records of gifts to re- 
ligious persons. In such a context it was only natural that a 
grantor should open his charter with a contrast between time 
and eternity, emphasize the religious motives which have in- 
spired his and sanction it by an anathema on all who go 
against it. It is more remarkable that these features sometimes 
occur in charters of which the religious object, to say the least, 
is not evident. A charter of 779, in which Offa grants an estate 
near the Windrush to Dudda, his minister,^ purports to have 
been made for the health of the king’s soul, and opens with a 
devout proem. The presumption that Dudda intended to found 
a monastery on this estate is destroyed by later words, empower- 
ing him to bequeath the land to any one of his kin, and providing 
that if any of his heirs is guilty of a great offence he may purge 
himself by an appropriate payment without forfeiting the land 
which Offa has given. That clauses allowing a man to nominate 
his heir often bore thdr natural meaning is shown by a law of 
King Alfred* restraining a man from depriving his kin o£ book- 
land which his kinsmen had left him, if such alienation had been 
forbidden by those who first obtained the property or gave it to 
the existing holder. Before the end of the eightii century there 
are tigns that clerks were feeling their way towards a type of 
charter which should be an appropriate record of a grant from a 
king to a noble. At the couni^ Chelsea in 788 OfiQi made a 
charter for one of his mimtn in terms which, except for a formal 
* CS. 030. * c. 41. 
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’ 5,r/» as secular as those of an Anglo-Norman writ of 

SSrH^ the ecclesiasucal 

were too strong for the general adoption of such ^ 

the tenth century the tendency was towards the daborahon 
rather than the abandonment of the pious formula, and in the 
generation before the Norman Conquest earls and thegns^ were 
receiving royal charters cast in phrases which had been design^ 
to emphasize the sanctity of a gift for religious uses. ^ ! 

This conservatism to some extent disguises the significance df 
the solemn charter in the development of the Old English land 
law. Before the end of the ninth century ‘bookland’ — ^land 
exempted fi’om public burdens by a royal charter — ^had come to 
be recognized as one of the two great categories into which all 
land fell. A law of Edward the Elder^ states that the king has 
appointed penalties for those who withhold another man’s rights 
‘either in bookland or in folkland*, and provides that if the dis- 


pute concerns folkland the plaintifif shall fix a day on which the 
defendant shall answer him before the king’s reeve. No term in 
the whole body of Old English law has given rise to more discus- 
sion than the folkland of this passage. From 1830 until the last 
decade of the nineteenth centiuy the view prevailed that folkland 
meant the land of the people, ager publicus\ an interpretation 
which had the great advantage of agreeing with the sense 
usually borne by folc in the numerous compound words of which 
it forms a part. On the other hand, it could not be applied for 
long to the known facts of Old English land-tenure without 
qualifications which destroyed its attractive simplicity; and in 
1893 Vinogradoff, reinforcing the theories of seventeenth-cen- 


tury scholars with new arguments, defined folkland as land held 
voider folcriht, or common law, in contrast to bookland, or land 


held in accordance with the provisions of a royal charter.^ At 
the pr^ent time most scholars would probably accept Vino- 
gradofTs definition, though some at least have felt that it gives a 
strained interpretation of a simple Old English compound, and 
that royal charters which are earlier than the tenth century 
rarely contain any provisions definitely governing the descent of 
an estate or the conditions of its tenure. It still remains an opor 
question whether the distinction between bookland and folkland 
may not turn after all on the simple fact that bookland, unlike 


* C^, 254. * i Edward, c. 2. 

* 1-17; reprinted in die And 
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folkland, was land exempt from the heaviest of public burdens 
by a royal charter. 

Apart from its occurrence in the laws of Edward the Elder, 
the 'ViotAfolcland is only to be found three times in Anglo-Saxon 
texts. It occurs, unhelpfully, in the poem known as the ‘Wife’s 
Complaint’, where it simply means ‘coirntry*. In a legal sense it 
appears in <he will of a ninth-century ealdorman named Al&ed 
a document which raises interesting questions, but is obscure at 
critical points. After bequeathing a large estate, apparently of 
bookland, to his wife and daughter, the ealdorman bequeathes 
three hides of bookland to a son named ^thelwald, with the 
provision that if the king will grant him the folkland as well as 
the bookland he shall hold it, but that otherwise he shall receive 
another piece of bookland from the testator’s wife. These terms 
show that a nobleman might hold both bookland and folkland, 
and suggest that while he was free to dispose of his bookland by 
will, he had no such power over his folkland. A more definite 
conclusion, that a man’s folkland would not descend to his hdr 
without a new grant from the king, cannot be maintained in face 
of a strong suspicion, raised by the language of the will, that 
.£thelwald was an illegitimate son. In view of this imcertainty, 
this famous reference to folkland and bookland does Uttle more 
than emphasize the contrast between these terms which is 
generalized in the laws of Edward the Elder. 

The remaining reference to folkland is the most instructive. 
In 858 ^thelberht, king of Kent, brother of ^thelbald, king of 
Wessex, gave land in a place called Wassingwell to his minister 
Wulfiaf in exchange for other land at Mersham, near Ashford.* 
He declared that the land at Wassingwell should thenceforward 
be as fi%e from all burden of service to the king as the land at 
Mersham had formerly been. He then indicated the boundaries 
of the land at Wassingwell, showing incidentally that a stretch 
of royal folkland held by two men named Wighelm and Wulfiaf 
lay on its western side. This reference to the king’s own folkland 
is interesting; but the importance of the charter lies in an en- 
dorsement wUch states that when the king received the land at 
Mersham ‘he turned it into folkland for himselT. The whole 
tenor of the document shovra that this transaction meant the 
imposition of public biuxlens on land which had previously been 
exempt from them, and that the king was compensatmg himself 

' CS, 558; F. Hanner, EngBih Hislorital Dcemmtt, pp. 13-15. * CJS. 436. 
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for the loss of fmm and service from Wassingwell by imposing 
these burdens on the land at Mersham. The fact that a contem- 
porary could describe his action as ‘turning land, into folkland’ 
offers at last a definite due to the real meaning of that term. To 
the man who wrote this endorsement, folkland meant land firom 
which the king drew food-rents and customary services. 

The definition of folkland as land subject to the rents and 
services by which the whole people had once maintained its king 
has at least the merit of simplicity. It also brings the term into 
intelligible rdation with other Old English compound words 
beginning with foU. Folkland on this view means no more thap 
‘ordinary land’, just as, for example, means ordinary or\ 

common law. The current opposition of folkland and bookland \ 
is most easily explained by the contrast between land subject to 
common burdens and land exempted from them by a royal 
charter. Exemption from these burdens was frequently granted 
by the kings of the eighth and ninth centuries, but it was always 
an interference with a traditional distribution of public duties. 
All forms of privileged estate were innovations compared with 
the ceorl’s family land, providing^^om and service for the king. 
To the end of the Old English period fyrd-service, brj^cg-bot, and 
burh bot, from which exemption was hardly ever granted, re- 
mained as survivals of the varied obligations which all land had 
once carried. The folkland of the ninth century is land still 
subject to all the burdens which had once been common to the 
whole people. 

The distinction between bookland and folkland belongs to the 
sphere of what may be called public, if not constitutional, law. 
No one but the king can turn folkland into bookland, and he will 
rarely, if ever, act without the consent of his council. On such a 
matter the coundl had a natural right to be consulted. The 
weU-being of the whole kingdom was threatened if kings dissi- 
pated the sources of their feom by inconsiderate grants to nobles 
or churches. It is more remarkable that, from the seventh cen- 
tury onwards, kings and councils show themselves interested in 
the tenurial relationships which were arising between individual 
landholders. A lease of lands from a church to a noble, in which 
the king has no obvious interest, is sometimes attested by a 
formidable assembly of witnesses. In 852 King Burgred of 
Mercia, the archbishop of Canterbury, four bishops, two abbots, 
and nine ealdormcn witnessed an agreement for a lease between 
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the abbot of Medeshamstede and a Mercian noble.' In Wessex 
at a much earlier date the king was intervening between the lord 
of an estate and men who can only be described as his tenants. 
In a series of too concise sentences, Ine provided that a man who 
held twenty hides of another must show twelve hides sown if he 
wished to leave, that the holder of ten hides must show six, and 
the holder of three hides, one and a half.* In whatever way these 
laws may have been enforced, they were plainly intended to 
meet the situation which might arise if a tenant who had fallen 
on bad times wished to throw a derelict estate back on to his 
lord’s hands. They point to a very early development of lease* 
hold tenure in Wessex, and the fact that the king himself would 
often be the lord of the land does not mean that they applied 
only to cases in which he was interested. Lake Ine’s definition 
of ihtfeom which a lord should receive from a ten-hide estate, 
these clauses represent a state of society in which the economic 
relations between lord and tenant were regarded as subject to 
the king’s control. 

This attitude explains the occasional appearance in Ine’s laws of 
passages intended to govern the relations between a noble and in- 
dividual peasants who have taken land from him. Immediately 
after the clauses which have been quoted there comes a sentence 
which carries the beginning of a manorial economy in Wessex 
back into the seventh century.* *If a man takes and ploughs 
a yard of land or more at an agreed rent, and his lord wishes to 
exact both work and rent from him for that land, he need not 
take it unless his lord has given him a house, but in diat case he 
must forfeit the crops’. In this passage the ‘yard of land’ — ^the 
quarter hide, or ‘virgate’, which becomes the normal holding of 
the medieval villein — makes its first appearance in an English 
document. At this date the yard of land undoubtedly had its 
primitive meaning of a tenement formed by detaching one rood 
— a strip of arable one rod oxgeardia width — fiom every acre in a 
hide. The use of this term is in itsdf proof of the existence of 
open fields in seventh-century Wessex. But the chief interest of 
the passage lies in the form of tenure which it implies. The tenant 
is clearly a fireeman, for the conditions on wUch he takes his 
holding have been determined by agreement between him and 
his lord. But the land is plainly regarded as the lord’s; he has 

' C£. 464; Robertfon, AiffleSaxon Chaiin, vii. 

* lac^ oe. 64-6. * c. 67. 
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planted the tenant uponit, and expects itto yield renter labour at 
his own discretion. In his economic position the tenant i^embles 
the gebur of the eleventh century,^ who held a yardland, paid 
rent and rendered service, and received, if not a house, at least 
its furniture from his lord. The fact that the tenant must aban- 
don the crops if he refrises the lord’s claim to service strongly 
suggests that his yardland, like that of the gebur, had originally 
been sown with his lord’s seed. It is, indeed, highly probaWc 
that the tenant whom Ine had in mind was actually identiem 
with the gebur, who in another of his laws* is accorded six shil- 
lings as compensation for a breach of the peace in his house. Ih 
any case, the passage is of outstanding importance as the firs^ 
recorded example of a type of relationship between lord and' 
man which during the next three centuries was to change the 
whole character of English rural society. 

As to the origins of the social order which has just been de- 
scribed, two general conclusions seem to be justified. Its pattern 
in historic times implies that it arose from mass migrations of 
free peasants, familiar with life in communities, accustomed to 
discussion in popular assemblies, and deferential to kingship as 
part of the natural order of the world. There was little that can 
properly be called democratic in their conception of society. 
The institution of slavery was part of the earliest English law, 
and in view of later evidence there can be no doubt that the 
primitive English ceorl was usually a slave-owner. Like their 
descendants in every age, the English peasants of the earliest 
time were very sensitive to diversities of rank, and in particular 
to the distinction between themselves and those whose birth 
entitled them to a place among the retainers of the king. 
Through grants of rents and services once due to the king, men of 
this higher class had become lords of innumerable villages long 
before the end of the seventh century. The beginnings of a manor- 
ial economy are clearly visible in Ine’s laws. Nevertheless, it is 
not the manor, but the community of free peasants, which forms 
the starting-point of English social history. 

In the second place, there are few discernible points at which 
Anglo-Saxon custom has been affected by intercourse with 
British peoples. There is no reason to tiunk that the Romano- 
British population of any part of England was deliberately 
exterminated by its English conquerors. In varying numben, 

* Below, p. 467. • c. 6. 
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British river-names survived the Saxon conquest everywhere. 
Some of them, such as Andover and Wendover, appear in forms 
implying that the English settlers who adopted them had more 
than a casual acquaintance with British speech. British names 
of woods and lulls occur sporadically in all parts except the east- 
ern coasdands, and the names of British villages and Romano- 
British road-stations gradually increase in number as the map of 
England is read from east to west. But in the parts of England 
which had been occupied before the end of the sixth century 
there is nowhere such a concentration of British names as would 
suggest that the pattern of British life had remained unbroken. 

Other lines of inquiry lead to much the same conclusion. In 
the north-west, beyond the first impetus of the English invasion, 
the Celtic sheep-scoring numerals of the uplands may be an in- 
heritance from the Britons of Cumbria. Northern records show 
the prevalence of a type of estate consisting of a central manor 
with satellite hamlets, which may conceivably have persisted 
from British days through seven centuries and three foreign con- 
quests. In the south, the wealas of the laws of Ine show that men 
and women of British descent had been incorporated into early 
West Saxon society. The laetas of the laws of .Ethelberht have 
been considered by many scholars to represent a British element 
in the primitive Kentish people. But this British strain has left 
no significant impression on English society. Throughout Eng- 
land the essential fabric of the social order, the fundamental 
technicalities of law, and the organization by which they were 
administered, are all of obvious Germanic origin. In the econo- 
mic sphere the units by which a peasant’s holding was estimated 
are Germanic, and it is not in Wales but in Germany that 
ancient parallels can be found to the technique of English open- 
field agriculture. Even in Wessex beyond Selwood, where 
British speech survived for centuries,* photography firom the air 
has brought out an illuminating contrast between the rect- 
angular Celtic fields of the Romano-British period and the 
curving strips of later English arable. In their agrarian routine, 
as in the principles by which their society was ordered, the 
Anglo-Saxons in England adhered to their own native traditions. 

There remains the difficult, and, indeed, unanswerable, ques- 
tion of the octent to which this society was knit together by the 

* On the evidence for survival in Dorset see W* H* Stevenson's note in 
Aistr's qfKing Affrmit pp. a4S-^ 
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tie of kinship. Of its importance as a protection to individuals 
there can, of course, be no doubt. Among the English, as among 
all Germanic peoples, it was a fundamental convjention that the 
killing of a free man brought his kin into immediate action in 
order to avenge his death, or to enforce the payment of his wer- 
gild. It is also clear that the slayer’s kin were expected to join 
with him in paying the wergild or bearing the feud that was its 
alternative. Many passages in the Old English laws are con- 
cerned with the application, which generally meant the limita- 
tion, of this principle. On the other hand, unlike most continen- 
tal codes. Old English legal sources never offer any definition of 
the kin, and there are no means of determining the limits of 
relationship to which it extended. There is just enough evidence\ 
to show that in Eling Alfred’s time it included maternal as well 
as paternal kinsfolk, and a legal text of the twelfth century 
makes it plain that the former paid one-third, and the latter two- 
thirds, of any wergild which fell on the family group. The 
association of the father’s and the mother’s kin in the payment, 
and, it may be added, in the receipt, of the weigild is an impor- 
tant fact, for it shows that the composition of the family group 
varied from generation to generation as its range was enlarged 
by the marriage of its younger members. It was not a clan, and 
its organization must have been very loose and indefinite. 

The fixe man was entitled to the help of his kinsmen on occa- 
sions less formidable than the payment of a wergild or entry into 
a feud. For a man of good repute, the normal method of rebut- 
ting an accusation was to appear in court with a number of com- 
panions, each of whom would take an oath in support of the 
defendant’s own sworn denial. It is probable that in the earliest 
time a man’s 'oath-helpers* had been chosen exclusively from 
among his kin. In any case, the duty of the kin to support the 
oaths of its members can be traced through all the surviving 
remains of Anglo-Saxon law. It was a duty that could reason- 
ably be exacted, for a man’s kinsmen had a direct interest in the 
success of his answer to grave charges. By the early part of the 
tenth century the government had begun to regard the kin as 
legally responsible for the good behaviour of its members. King 
Athelstan, for example, o^ers that the kinsmen of a thief who 
has been released on payment ci a fine must stand surety for his 
fijtuxe conduct. The same code provides that a family group 
which includes a man of bad character must find him a loid and 
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a dwelling-place where he can be attached to appear in co\ir^ 
unless it is prepared to see him treated as an oudaw.” At every 
stage of Old English law it is clear that the kinless man was 
unhappy in his isolation, and that the state found it hard to 
deal equitably with him. 

This does not mean that respect for the tie of kindred had ever 
been allowed to dominate the whole administration of English 
law. It would be e3q)ected to appear at its strongest in the rules 
governing a man’s choice of the individuals who were to support 
him as oath-helpers. On the other hand, even in the earliest 
English laws, there are passages which ignore or deliberately 
weaken this primitive function of the kin. Wihtred of Kent * 
provides that a ceorl who wishes to clear himself at the altar 
must produce, not a group of his kinsmen, but three men who 
are merely ‘of his own dass*. Ine of Wessex* orders that every 
person accused of homidde, whatever his status, must include 
at least one man of high rank among his oath-helpers. King 
Alfred, in his treaty with Guthrum,^ insists that a man of lower 
rank than a king’s thegn must produce the oaths of deven men 
of his own class and of one king’s thegn in order to dear himself 
from a similar charge. Provisions like these can only mean that 
the king mistrusts the value of an oath taken by a group of 
peasants in support of one of their own kind. They must have 
made it impossible for a ceorl to be deared from suspidon of the 
gravest crimes by the mere oaths of his own family cirde. It 
proves a very rapid devdopment of English law that this serious 
encroachment on the power of the kin to protect its members 
was made before the end of the seventh century. 

As to the influence of the tie of kindred on the tenure and 
inheritance of land, the pre-Conquest evidence, though fliirly 
copious, is unsatis&ctory. Most of it refers to the estates of 
wealthy persons, who can deal with thdr properties by devises 
and testaments. Many of the documents wMch bear on this 
subject relate to land hdd under a royal charter, and therefore 
exempt from the ordinary rules of inheritance, little informa- 
tion has been preserved about the customs which regulated the 
descent of land among the peasantry, and there are questions of 
great importance, such as the conditions under which a daughter 
might daim a share in her father’s land, on whidi Old English 
authorities throw no direct light. Medieval practice suggests 

' ii Athebtaa i, 3; s. * c. si. * c. 54. * c. 3. 
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very strongly that the holding of the pre-Conquest ceorl had 
been partible among his sons, or among his daughters if he had 
no son, and that the conception of the holding as ‘family land’ 
was so firmly established that its possessor had no right to alien- 
ate any part of it to the disadvantage of his expectant heirs. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the heirs of a ceorl whose hold- 
ing was too small for profitable division often remained on their 
father’s land, and cultivated it jointly after his death. But itjis 
clear that the house community of land-owning kinsmen to 
which such arrangements must often have given rise was in law 
a mere group of individuals which could at any time be dissolved 
by the action of its members. No text of Old English law evef 
attributes the ownership of land to a family.* 

* Developing a suggestion of J. M. Kemble {The Saxons in England, i, pp. 58-64 
and Appendix A) historians have often stated that place-names ending in -ingas, 
of which there are many in eastern and south-eastern England, represent a primi- 
tive habit of settlement by families. In most cases the first clement in these names 
is a personal name, and the plural form of the second element shows that the names 
originally denoted, not places, but communities. It has frequently been assumed 
that the individuals of whom each community was at first composed were con- 
nected by kinship with the man whose name was attached to the group. The 
intensive study which has been given to these names during the past twenty years 
has shown that this theory cannot be maintained. When combined with a man^s 
name, the element ••ingas denoted not merely hb descendants and other kinsmen 
but also the whole body of his followers and dependants, free and unfree. There 
are names of this type, such as Hasdngs (above, pp. 18, 19) which must originally 
have covered a large number of separate families. Some names ending in ^ingas — 
how many is still uncertain — ^were derived, not from personal names, but from 
words or names denoting natural features. Others are phiiologically obscure. 
Regarded as a whole, these names are clearly too vague in sense to be of much use 
for the reconstruction of early society. 
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THE CONQJJEST OF SCANDINAVIAN ENGLAND* 

B y the end of the ninth century the Scandinavian attack upon 
western Europe had lost much of its energy. The Danish 
invasion of England in 892 was only the ill-plaimed enterprise of 
an army which had been decisively defeated on the Continent in 
the previous year. By the year 900 the great armies which had 
devastated northern France and the Low Countries between 
880 and 890 had disintegrated into a number of small bands, of 
which one was destined to enter the service of the king of the 
West Franks, and to receive from him the lands along the Seine 
which formed the nucleus of the duchy of Normandy. For 
nearly a generation there had been no Norwegian descent in 
force on Ireland, and native kings had begun to take the ofien* 
sive against the foreign settlers along the eastern coast. The 
future of England was still uncertain, but the possibility of a 
Danish conquest of the whole country was steadily becoming 
more remote as the Alfredian organization for the defence of the 
land was tested and extended. 

In 899, when Edward, Alfred’s eldest son, became king of 
Wessex, eastern England from the head-waters of the Tees to the 
estuary of the Thames was divided between a number of Danish 
armies. They had been established on the soil by the succesdve 
partitions of southern Northumbria, eastern Mercia, and East 
Anglia among the members of the great host which had invaded 

‘ There are three principal authorities for this period — ^the main southern version 
of the Chronicli, best represented by MS. A, and two sets of annals, from Mercia 
and Northumbria, preserved respectively in MSS. B, C, and D of the Chronicle 
and in the Historia J^gwn of Symeon of Durham. The main chronicle ceases to be 
a continuous record in 920; the Mercian annals (generally called the ^Mercian 
Register*) end in 924; and the Northumbrian annals lose their independence 
after 945, Materials drawn from other northern sources, of which the relations 
have not yet been fully worked out, are incorporated in MSS. D and £ of the 
Chronicle between 925 and 957, For the period from 939 to 975, the Flores Hist(h 
riarm of Roger of Wendover records a number of facts rdatix^ to the north for 
which there is no earlier authority. They seem to be derived in the last resort 
from a lost Northiunbrian chronicle, probably written at York. Another lost 
source— a tenth-century poem in praise of Athelstan— is represented by two quota- 
tions and an abstract inserted into the Historia Begum of William of Malmesbury. 
The annalistic materials for the reign are so meagre that these fragments are of 
exceptional historical importance. 
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England in 865, and thdr hold upon the country had steadily 
grown firmer with the passage of time. At the very beginning 
of their settlement they had turned firom war to agriculture, and 
the chief concern of their members was to live their lives in accor- 
dance with their own customs on the lands which they had -Won. 
But they retained their military organization, so that they were 
ready at any time to counter an attack on their independence 
or to use an opportunity of weakening their enemies in the sou^ 
and west. They had no sense of political unity, and it wM 
nothing but the personal rank of the chief man in each amw 
which determined whether he should be called a king, as in £a^ 
Anglia and Northumbria, or an earl, as among the armies of th^ 
midlands. It was only in an emergency that they ever acted' 
together in war. But their lack of unity made it impossible to 
reduce them in a single campaign, and it was not until English 
territory was closed to them by the building of fortresses at 
strategic points, and their own security was threatened by Nor- 
wegian raiders from Ireland, that they were gradually brought 
to accept the king of Wessex as their lord. 

Apart from the kingdom of Wessex, which at the time of 
Alfred’s death included all England south of the Thames and 
Bristol Avon, the country under English rule fell into two great 
divisions. North of the Tees and west of the Pennines the sur- 
viving fragments of the Northumbrian kingdom were ruled in 
virtual independence by a number of English ealdormen. The 
most prominent of them was Eadwulf of Bamburgh, whose 
country extended along the eastern coast from the Tees to the 
Firth of Forth. But the early records of the church of Durham' 
show other English lords of equal rank in the region between the 
Pennines and the western sea. An English minster still existed 
at Heversham at the head of the Kent estuary. It seems clear 
that the settled life of this country had not yet been disturbed 
by the invasions from Ireland and Strathclyde which were to 
revolutionize the culture and social organization of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Lancashire.’ 

To the south of the Mersey, along the Welsh border, and 
extoiding far into the midland plain, lay the region of which 

* Of whidi tlie subitaiice is represeated ia the *IEstDria de Saacto Guthherto', 

Menadd Optra, L ao8-io. 

* Oa die general condition of aordi-weftem England tkm 900-35 see 
CemmUtimml&tarMMimmmIt, Wutamtaad, n>. dhE-& 
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^thelred of Mercia was lord. It included the whole of the dis- 
trict, from Cheshire in the north to Gloucestershire and Oxford- 
shire in the south, which the Danes of the previous century had 
left in English hands. But it also included at least the centre 
and south of Buckinghamshire,* and there is definite evidence 
that ^thelred continued to hold London until his death in gi i.‘ 
Nothing is recorded about the line of his frontier against the 
enemy forces at Bedford and Northampton. But it is probable 
that Watling Street, which still divides Mercian Warwickshire 
from Danish Leicestershire, formed the boundary between the 
Danes and the English of the southern midland until, some 
thirty miles north-west of London, it entered the region com- 
manded by the city. 

Before the end of King Edward’s reign every Danish colony 
south of the Humber had been annexed to Wessex. But the 
campaigns by which this result was brought about belong en- 
tirely to the second half of the reign, and there was nothing to 
foreshadow them in the inconclusive fighting of Edward’s first 
ten years. From 899 until 90a he was kept in unease by an 
enemy sprung from ^ own house. Soon after his accession his 
coxisin isthelwold, son of King iBthelred I, forcibly occupied 
the royal estates of Wimbome and Christchurch, and declared 
himself ready to stand a siege in Wimbome. Edward repUed by 
occupying the pre-Roman earthwork now called Badbury 
Rings, four miles north-west of Wimbome, and .ffithelwold 
thereupon fled by night, leaving behind him a nun whom he 
had abducted in contempt of the king and his bishops. In the 
event, his flight made him more dangerous, for he was received 
by the Danish army of Northumbria. Nothing is known of his 
movements during the next year, but in 901 he appeared in 
Essex with a fleet which he had collected over sea, and in 90a 
he persuaded the army of East Anglia to undertake a great raid 
over English Mercia and nordiem Wessex. In reprisal. King 
Edward ravaged East Anglian territory between the Cam- 
bridgeshire dikes and the river Wissey* and as far north as the 
Fens. He and the men tmder his own command made good 
their retreat towards the south, but the Kentish division of the 

' CJI. 603. * Chmidt under 913. 

* Bttwuh Sam md {ChrmieU). On the reasons fw idendfring dhe latter 
river with dte Wissey rather than the Ouse see E. Ekwall, 
pp. S« 5 -» 6 i 466. 
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force disobeyed his order to retire, and was intercepted by the 
Danish army. In the battle which followed,' the Danes, as often 
in Alfred’s time, ‘kept the place of slaughter’, but among their 
leaders there fell Eohric their king, iEthelwold their ally,* and 
another Englishman of the highest rank, described as Beorht- 
sige son of Beorhtnoth the aetheling, who was probably a land- 
less descendant of the royal house of Mercia. 

This episode had little direct influence on the course of events, 
but it is interesting as an illustration of the change which had 
come over the relations between Danes and Englishmen since 
the early invasions of the ninth century. By the year 902 Dan- 
ish armies had been established in England for nearly a genera^ 
tion, intercourse on the lines laid dovm in the treaty between 
Alfred and Guthrum was making Englishmen familiar with 
their language and customs, and they had dready begun to 
accept Christianity. The history of iEthelwold’s revolt shows 
the son of an English king using a Danish army for his own 
interests, without placing himself outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion. 

Nothing definite can be said about the terms on which this 
war was ended, and little is known about the relations between 
King Edward and the Danish armies during the next seven 
years.* But their general character is indicated by two remark- 
able private transactions of this period. In 926 King Athelstan 
made two charters,^ each confirming to an Englishman of some 
position lands which he had ‘bought from the heathen at the 

* The battle is said to have been fought mt pam Holme. The name is common, 
and the site cannot be identified with certainty. 

* The position which he held among them is uncertain. MSS. B, C, and D of the 
Chronicle state that the Northumbrian Danes received him as tlieir king after his 
fiight from Wessex to their country. The statement — improbable in itself— can 
hardly be accepted in face of the silence of the almost contemporary MS. A. A 
rare coin of the period bearing the name Alovaldu has dlen been quoted in support 
of MSS. B, C, and D, but in view of the form of the name, the attribution of the 
coin to ^^elwold is unsafe. 

* Under 906 two independent sources — ^the Chronicle and the northern annals 
which are preserved in the Historia Regum of Symeon of Durham — record a treaty 
between Edward and the Danes of Northumbria and East Anglia. The Ckronkte 
states that it was made at *Yttingaford’ — a site on the river Ousel near Leighton 
Buzzard— *as king Edward ordained’. The northern annals state that Edward 
made the treaty ’necessitate compulsus’. It is probable that these discrepant 
statements refer to the same event, and there is no external evidence to help in a 
decision between them. 

^ C.S, 656, 659. On their significance see Oxford Studies in Soeiai and legal 
History, ii. 74-5. 
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command of King Edward and ealdorman iBthelred*. One of 
these charters relates to the south of Bedfords hi re and the other 
to the north of Derbyshire. It is very unlikely that these trans- 
actions stood alone. The purchase of land from the local 
armies was an obvious means of spreading English influence in 
Danish territory, and it is possible that the king and the ealdor- 
man had been using their thegns’ resources on a large scale for 
this purpose. In any case, these purchases correct Ae impres- 
sion of unqualified hostility between Danes and Engl ish men 
which is produced by the monotonous record of their wars. 

The wars began again in 909 when Edward dispatched a 
combined Mercian and West Saxon host against the Northum- 
brian Danes. It harried their country for five weeks, and com- 
pelled them to accept peace on terms dictated by the king and 
his council. Next year they took the offensive, and invaded 
English Mercia. At the moment of their invasion King Edward 
was in Kent, waiting for the concentration of a fleet which he had 
summoned from the central and western coastlands of Wessex. 
The Danes, believing that most of the king’s fighting men were 
on shipboard, extended their operations, and raided over the 
whole of English Mercia as far as the Bristol Avon. On their 
return they crossed the Severn, and harried along its western 
bank until they reached the neighbourhood of Bridgnorth. 
They then struck east into the midlands, followed by an army 
drawn for the emergency from Wessex as weU as Mercia. They 
were overtaken at last near Tettenhall in Staffordshire, where 
the English levies won a conclusive victory.* The raiding army 
was annihilated, and among its leaders three Northumbrian 
kings were killed. 

The battle of Tettenhall opened the way to the great expan- 
sion of the West Saxon kingdom which occurred in the following 
years. The gradual reduction of East Anglia and the Danish 
midlands by the king of Wessex could never have been brought 
about if the Danish colonists of that country had been supported 
by a strong Northumbrian kingdom. In fact, the Danish armies 
in Northumbria never recovered from the disaster of 910, 
and the chronicles which describe the West Saxon advance 

* The dearest account of this campaign is given by iEthdweanI {Chromcon^ ed. 
SavUe, pp. 4B2-482&). He gives a precise date— 5 August— for the decisive battle 
and states that it was fought tit Uuodnetfelda that is^ near Wednesfiddi three 
miles east of Tettenhall, the site named in the ChrmeU. 
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agdnst the southern Danes give no hint of Northumbrian inter* 
vention. In course of time, the weakness of Danish Northumbria 
led to a situation which threatened the interests of the West 
Saxon kingdom. After gio there remained no power in northern 
England capable of effective resistance to the Norse invaders 
from Ireland, who by the year 919 had founded a new Scandi- 
navian kingdom of York. But the king of Wessex had received 
the submission of every Danish army* in southern England b^ 
fore the Irish vikings descended in force on Yorkshire. 1 

In 91 1, the year after the battle of Tettenhall, .fithelred 01 
Mercia died. The immediate striking-power of the midland^ 
Danish armies had not been affected by the Northumbrian' 
defeat, and alliance with Wessex, on whatever terms, was still > 
necessary for Mercian defence. Upon ^thelred’s death his 
widow .fithelflaed. King Edward’s sister, was recognized as 
‘Lady of the Mercians’.* With this anomalous title, she ruled 
Mercia for eight years, kept the loyalty of a formidable mili- 
tary household, and led the Mercian host in person on expedi- 
tions which she herself had planned. The record of the fortresses 
which she built for the protection of Mercia shows that she 
had an eye for country, and the ability to forecast the move- 
ments of her enemies. It was through reliance on her guardian- 
ship of Mercia that her brother was enabled to begin the 
forward movement against the southern Danes which is the 
outstanding feature of his reign. 

As a preliminary to this movement. King Edward took pos- 
session of the lands along the Thames which had formed the 
southernmost extremity of ^thelred’s government. The Chronicle 
records that in 911 he occupied ‘London and Oxford and the 
lands that belonged thereto’. Before the year was over he had 
established an outpost against the Danes of Bedford and Cam- 
bridge by building a fortress on the north bank of the Lea at 
Hertford. With his northern border thus guarded he turned 
in the >^mmer of 912 against the nearest of his enemies, the 
Danish Ehny of Essex, and took up a position at Maldon on the 
Blackwitter estuary. It is probable that he stationed ships in 
the river noouth, for without fortifying his base he sent his men 

* It it poniUe that the wat already, ia fket, the ruler of Mercia. The bett 
audiority bt the chronologcy of the period, tte to-called 'Mercian Regitter’, 
|daoet Ute bt^dhig of her fint recorded ibrtrett in 910 . Thii^ and the fiict that 
^thehtd teemt to have taken no part in the campaign of that year, n^geit that 
be may have been incapacitated for tome time before he died. 
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six miles ixiland to build an earthwork at Witham, on the 
Roman road from Colchester to London. In English hands, 
this earthwork, of which impressive remains still survive,* was 
a massive obstacle to any westward movement by the Danish 
army based on Colchester, and its construction was followed by 
the submission of many Englishmen formerly held subject by the 
Danes. In the meantime another detachment of his army had 
completed the defences at Hertford by a second fortress, south of 
the river. By the end of the year London had been made reason- 
ably secure against any surprise attack by the Danish armies of 
the north or the east. 

At this point the advance seems to have been suspended for 
eighteen months. For the year 913 the Chronicle records nothing 
but local fighting in the midlands between Danish raiders firom 
Northampton and Leicester and the men of the country to the 
south. Early in 914 all the resources at the king’s conunand 
were suddenly needed for the protection of Wessex against a 
Scandinavian army which had sailed from Brittany to Wales, 
and was harrying beyond the Severn. It was outmanoeuvred 
by an army drawn from Hereford, Gloucester, and other 
Mercian fortresses, and compelled to give pledges for its de- 
parture. But it was only kept firom a descent on Wessex by an 
English force drawn out along the coast from the Cornish 
border to Avonmouth, and it was not until the summer, when 
the raiders sailed for Ireland, that there could have been any 
thought of renewing the attack on the Danes of eastern England. 

Thenceforward its course was unbroken. In October the king 
appeared with an army at Buckingham, in the extreme north 
of his own country, and built a fortress on each bank of the 
Ouse. Within a month, apparently by negotiation rather than 
force, he secured the submission of Thurketil, the earl com- 
man^ng the Danish army of Bedford, who was followed by 
most of the leading men in that army, and by some of those who 
belonged to the more dangerous army of Northamptc^' In the 
campaigning season of 915 he consolidate this success %• occu- 
pying Bedford itself, and building a new, English, fiutrctt to 
the south of the Ouse over s^ainst the Danish work on the 
northern bank. In 916 the midland campaign was suspende 
m favour of an expeition to Essex, where a new fortress was 
built at Maldon to protect the garrison of V^tham finm enemies 
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coming by sea, but before the end of the year the king had 
reduced the number of the Danish armies in the midlands by 
helping Earl Thmketil to leave England, with all the men who 
wished to follow him. 

In the meantime ^thelflaed, Edward’s sister, was building 
new fortresses each year in English Mercia. Many of the chirf 
centres of population in that country had been fortified during 
the earlier phases of the Danish war. Already in AJfred’s reigp 
she and ho" husband had provided Worcester with defence^ 
‘for the protection of all the people’.* Garrisons had been 
established in Hereford and Gloucester before 914, and iT| 
is unlikely that Shrewsbury, which is described as a city in\ 
a charter of 901,* was merely an open town. The walls of' 
Chester had been repaired in 907, probably for the protection 
of the Cheshire plain against a Norse colony lately founded in 
Wirral.* But from her accession to sole power on her husband’s 
death, she carried out year by year a deliberate plan of fortress- 
building which gave a new solidity to the defences of Mercia. 
Of the ten fortresses which she is known to have built, three 
cannot now be identified, ♦ but the distribution of the remaining 
seven shows the way in which the military situation controlled 
her work. In 912, by a fortress at Bridgnorth she blocked a 
crossing of the Severn which Danish armies had used twice 
within living memory. Of the fortresses which she built in 913, 
Tamworth protected the Mercian border against attack from 
the Danish army based on Leicester, amd Stafford barred entry 
from the Trent valley into English Mercia by way of the easy 
passage between the southern end of the Pennines and the high 
ground of Cannock Chase. Her works in 914 included the re- 
pair of a pre-Roman camp on Eddisbury hill in Delamere forest, 
from which a garrison could intercept raiders descending from 
Northumbria or landing from the Mersey, and a second chal- 
lenge to the Danes of Leicester in a fortification at Warwick three 
miles west of the Fosse Way. In 9 1 5 she fortified two sites on the 
extreme border of her country — Chirbury on a tributary of the 
Severn, which commanded the easiest road from Shrewsbury 
into cCTtral Wales, and Runcorn on the Mersey. Here her work 
of fortification seems to have ended. It had been carried out 
with a thoroui^bness which allowed her at last to send armies 

* CS. 579. * CJI‘ 587* * ®**®'*» P* say* 

* Surgut, and Wtar^uh. 
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into her enemies’ country, and in the following years she made 
her power felt both to the west and the tast of her own land. 
In 916 the murder of a Mercian abbot by the Welsh was 
punished by an expedition which captured the wife of the king 
of Brycheiniog by Llangorse lake near Brecon. In 917 Mercian 
troops played a great, and in some ways decisive, part in the 
general offensive against the midland Danes which King 
Inward opened in that year. 

The events of 91 7 are known in more detail than those of any 
year since the Danish war of 892-5, and they decided the issue 
between Danes and Englishmen which the earlier struggle had 
left open. They began in April with an English occupation 
of Towcester, the site of a Roman station on Watling Street, 
which at that point seems to have formed the southern boundary 
of the army of Northampton. The occupadon was followed a 
month later by the building of a new English fortress at a place 
called Wigingamere, which has not yet been identified, but 
clearly lay some distance within Danish territory. This advance 
of the English frontier led to the concentration of the Danish 
armies of Northampton, Leicester, and a region which the 
Chronicle vaguely describes as ‘the north’. The combined army 
attacked Towcester but failed to take it, and then broke away 
into an aimless raid towards the south. Simultaneously, the 
armies of Huntingdon and East Anglia invaded Bedfordshire, 
which was now in English hands, and built a new fortress at 
Tempsford on tlie river Ivel, wluch they proposed to use as a 
base instead of Huntingdon. From Tempsford they moved up 
the Ouse valley to^vards Bedford, but the English garrison of 
that place met them in the open country, and drove them back 
with heavy loss. A little later a third Danish army, drawn 
from East Anglia and Danish Mercia, attacks! the English 
position at Wigingamere, but failed to take it, and retired 
without attempting a siege. The occupation of Tempsford was 
the one military success gained by an effort in which at least 
five different Danish armies had taken part. 

Their obvious lack of unity was only one among the reasons 
for their failure. In the latter part of July, while the eastern 
and south-midland Danes were closely engaged in the struggle, 
^thelflxd had invaded the territory of their northern allies and 
assaulted Derby. The town fell, and was annexed to English 
Mercia together with the whole region of which it was the military 
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centre. It is probable that ^thelflscd was acting in concert with 
her brother, and there can be no doubt that the fighting round 
Derby gave occupation to a large force which might otherwise 
have joined the Danes in the Ouse valley. The turning-point 
in the war came when, still before harvest time, an English army 
drawn from the midland garrisons stormed the Danish fortifica- 
tions at Tempsford and killed all thdr defenders, with theDanish 
king of East Anglia at their head. So far as b known, th^ 
king had no successor, and the lack of cohesion between the 
various Danbh armies became steadily more pronounced in 
the later stages of the war. \ 

Immediately after the success at Tempsford, an army drawn ; 
firom Kent, Surrey, Essex, and the neighbouring garrisons at- ' 
tacked Colchester. The town was stormed, but no attempt was 
made to hold it, and the breaches in its Roman waUs were left 
unrepaired. Nevertheless, its fall was a warning to the East 
Anglian Danes that their southern boundary was insecure, and 
a little later in the summer they made then last attempt to break 
the circle of Englbh outposts. A large East Anglian army, 
reinforced by a company of vikings firom the sea, laid siege 
to Maldon. But the garrison held out until it was relieved, the 
retreating Danes were heavily defeated, and the kingless army 
of East Anglia was finally reduced to the defensive. 

Up to thb point the king seems to have left the campaign to 
subordinates. But in the early autunm he took the field with 
the militia of Wessex. Fixing hb head-quarters at Passenham, 
near the point where Watling Street crosses the Ouse, he set hb 
men to surround the fort at Towcester with a stone wall. Hb 
display of force led to the immediate submission of Ea4 
Thurferth and the other leaders of the army of Northampton. 
As soon as the militia divbions with the king had served then 
term, they were relieved by others, which moved down the Ouse 
valley to Huntingdon and occupied the Danish fortress there. 
The fall of Himtingdon left the army of Cambridge the only in- 
d^endent host in the midlands on which the East Anglian Danes 
could rdy for rdnforcement. But for all its recent defeats, the 
army of East Anglia was still formidable, and before attacking it 
King Edward decided to make certain that the Englbh frontier 
in Essex was secure. In the event, hbdecbion made an invarion 
oi East Anglia unnecessary. In November, with yet another 
divirion of the West Saxon miUtia, he occupied Colchester and 
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repaired its broken walls. A large number of Englishmen , &om 
East Anglia as well as Essex, came in to him at once. The 
East Anglian Danes, still an organized army, swore that they 
would keep peace with him thenceforward by sea and land, and 
a crowded year ended with the separate submission of the army 
of Cambridge. 

In January 918 there remained south of the Hiunber four 
separate Danish armies, grouped aroimd the fortified positions 
of Leicester, Stamford, Nottingham, and Lincoln. Early in the 
year ^thelflaed obtained possession of Leicester without any 
fighting, and most of the local army submitted to her. It is 
more remarkable that at about this time she received a formal 
and explicit promise of allegiance firom the leading men of the 
region dependent on York. There is little doubt that this offer 
was intended to obtain her support s^ainst the Norse raiders 
from Ireland, who are known to have been at large in the north 
at the time. But before she could act on it she died — ^at Tam- 
worth on 1 2 June — and the opportunity of apeaceful annexation 
of southern Northumbria never returned. So far as is known, 
no proposal of the kind was ever made to King Edward, 
her brother, and no English army intervened to prevent the 
establishment of the Norse kingdom of York. 

With the Danes of East Anglia and the eastern midlands 
in subjection Edward was fi%e to move against the powerful 
Danish armies beyond the Wdland. The direct line of advance 
into their country was barred by their garrison at Stamford, 
and his first step was to occupy the high ground to the south 
of the Welland which overlooked the Danish works to the north. 
The fortification of his own camp caused the immediate sub- 
mission of the Danes beyond the river. Their surrender opened 
the roads to Nottingham and Lincoln, but before he could take 
either of them he was told of his sister’s death, and at once broke 
off the campaign in order to make sure of his authority in 
Mercia. It could not be assumed that the Mercian lords would 
continue to acquiesce in the subordination of their country to 
Wessoc. The sense of danger which had overridden Mercian 
particularism was steadily becoming less uigent as one Danish 
army after another fell out of the war. In 918, for the first time 
in a generation, tbe Mercian aristocracy was firee to give its 
allegiance to whom it would. The possibility that it might break 
away firom Wessex was ended by King Edvard’s sdzure of 
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Tamworth. All who had been ^thelfiaed’s subjects at once 
accepted him as lord. Their wish for a ruler intermediate 
between themselves and him was met for the moment by the 
allowance of nominal authority to ^Ifwynn, .^thelflsed’s 
daughter. But in the winter of gig, by a violent act of power, 
Edward caused her to be carried off into Wessex, and thence- 
forward there remained no formal distinction between Mercia 
and the other English regions imder his rule. i 

The events of gi8 brought Edward into new relations witn 
the Welsh peoples. He had already shown friendship to them 
by paying the ransom of a bishop of Llandaff who had becn!| 
captured by the viking raiders of gi4. The Mercian ealdor-' 
manry, like the older Mercian kingdom, had generally been \ 
hostile to the Welsh. Individual Welsh princes are known to 
have submitted to King Alfred in order to obtain his protection 
against iEthelred of Mercia,* and their successors showed them- 
selves willing, if not eager, to accept Edward as their lord. 
Immediately after the submission of the Mercians at Tamworth 
the kings of Gwynedd, Dyfed, and the lands between Merioneth 
and Gower became his men.* Their submission made him the 
overlord of the whole western half of Wales, and the Chronicle, 
which adds that the whole Welsh people came in to him, implies 
that they were followed by the less important rulers of the 
country nearer England. 

With a new authority over English Mercia and the British 
peoples beyond the border, Edward turned to the reduction of 
the last independent Danish colonies south of the Humber. 
No part of southern England had undergone a more intensive 
Danish settlement than the regions of which Nottingham and 
Lincoln are the historic centra. But the armies based upon 
those places were now isolated; a Norse army was threatening 
their natural allies in the country round York, and the main 
roads leading from their own territory to the west and south 
were commanded by English garrisons. An overwhelming 
English force could be brought against them at any time, and 
before the end of gi8 they surrendered without fighting. The 
fortifications at Nottingham were provided with a new garrison 

* Asser» D$ rebus gestis Alfredi, c. 8o. 

* The ChronkU merely gives the names of the princes who submitted — Howel» 
Cledauc, and leothwel. For the districts over which they ruled see J. £• Lloyd^ 
f^stoiy ^ fVaUs, L 332-3. 
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composed of Danes as well as Englishmen, and the fate of 
Lincoln is implied by the contemporary statement that after 
the surrender of Nottingham all the people settled in Mercia, 
Danes and Englishmen, submitted to King Edward. The 
English frontier had at last been carried to the Humber. 

In the meantime, unnoticed by any southern writer, obscure 
movements of peoples were changing the character of life in 
north-western England. In the first years of the century a 
Scandinavian colony, which has left many distinctive place- 
names, was founded on the Wirral peninsula by Norsemen from 
Ireland. Before 915 pirates were visiting the country between 
the Pennines and the Irish Sea in sufficient numbers to dis- 
lodge the local nobles and churchmen. Nothing definite can 
be said about the date at which the raiders turned from plunder 
to settlement, but on every ground it is probable that the change 
began in the first quarter of the tenth century. The ease with 
which communication was maintained between York and 
Ireland in the next decades suggests very strongly thatthe north- 
west coast of England was in Norse occupation. And a long 
time is needed for the evolution of the art-forms cut on the pre- 
conquest sculptured stones of Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire. 

The effect of this settlement was to introduce into north- 
western England a remarkable hybrid culture, in which Norse 
and Irish elements are inextricably combined. Their interplay 
has long been noticed in the art of this region. Norse and Irish 
decorative motives in combination gave rise to new patterns 
of design, and individual monuments, of which the most fiimous 
is the cross at Gosforth in south Cumberland, show a strange 
association of Christian and Norse imagery. More recently 
the study of place-names has emphasized the Irish strain in the 
racial complex of the north-west. Irish personal names, often 
of an ancient type, are preserved in innumerable local names; 
Irish loan-words, though less common, are far from rare, and 
many place-names, such as Brigsteer, ‘Styr’s bridge’, and Gil- 
cambon, ‘Kamban’s ravine’, show the Gaelic habit of forming 
compounds in which the second element is a definition of the 
first.* Evidence of this kind shows the presence of Norse settlers 
from Ireland everywhere in the coastal region firom south 
Lancashire, where they were in touch with the Norse colony 

' E. EkwaU, SeaudinaeittHS and CtUs in dm Horth-Wut of England (Lund, 1918). 

ma.t V 
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in Wirral, to the estuary of the Solway. It also shows that 
the central hills of Cumberland were theirs and that they 
had occupied with the force of a migration Kentdale and 
the country for many miles on either side of ‘the Cumbrian 
Derwent. 

It is highly probable that the confusion into which their 
coming had thrown north-western England was increased by 
an invasion of this coimtry from StraAclyde. The whole plain 
round the Solway Firth had formed part of the Northumbrian 
kingdom until its destruction by the Danes. An English abbm 
of Carlisle is a prominent figure in the legends which gathered 
round the flight of the monks of Lindisfame with St. Cuthbert’S 
body in 875. On the other hand, fifty years later, Eamont\ 
bridge near Penrith was the point at which King Athelstan 
chose to meet the king of Scots and his ally, the king of Strath- 
clyde. It was a well-established custom for kings to negotiate 
with one another on the boundary between their territories, 
and there is therefore a strong presumption that Athelstan’s 
kingdom ended at the river Eamont. The presumption is 
strengthened by the fact that in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, when for a time the English kingdom had been carried 
again to the Solway, the lands between the estuary on the north, 
and the Eamont, the lakeland moimtains, and the Derwent 
on the south, were regarded as lands which had once been 
Cumbrian — ^had belonged, that is, to the Britons of Strath- 
clyde.* In the absence of direct evidence or early tradition, 
the early part of the tenth century, when there can have been 
no coherent English government in this coimtry, seems the 
most probable time for its annexation by the Britons of the 
north. 

It is also probable that the annexation was carried out with- 
out opposition from the English rulers who were in power at 
Bamburgh. There was a close connexion in this period between 
the kings of Strathclyde and the kings of the Scots, and a 
common danger from Irish raiders was drawing the kings of 
Scots into alliance with the English of northern Northumbria. 
Their most formidable enemy was a viking named Rsegnald, 
who became prominent early in the second decade of the 
century. His career is badly recorded, and at many points its 

‘ On this evidence see RojkU Commission on Historical MonummU^ WsstmorUmd^ 

pp, 
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chronology is wholly uncertain.* But according to the early 
records of the church of Durham he descended on the North- 
umbrian coast between 913 and 915, and defeated at Corbridge 
an army led by Constantine king of Scots and Ealdred ealdor- 
man of Bemicia.^ For the next two or three years his move- 
ments are obscure, but in 917 he joined forces with a large 
viking fleet which had assembled at Waterford, and from that 
base he sailed in 918 on a great expedition against the Scots. 
A contemporary narrative written in Ulster states that the 
Scots were prepared for his invasion, ‘so that they met on the 
banks of the Tyne in the land of the northern Saxons’, and then 
describes a battle in which the Scots, successful at first, suffered 
heavy loss from Raegnald’s own men, held until the last moment 
in reserve.* The Durham tradition of the battle places it, like 
Raegnald’s eairlier victory, at Corbridge, ignores the presence of 
the Scottish army, but brings out the interesting fact that there 
were local Englishmen of rank fighting on Raegnald’s side.^ It 
seems clear that Raegnaild, like his kinsmen in many earlier 
battles, kept the place of slaughter after a day’s indecisive 
fighting. He certainly remained in Northumbria ovar the 
winter, and in 919 he descended on York, stormed the dty, and 
established himself there ais king.* 

His success opened a new field of enterprise to the vikings of 
the Irish coast. At the beginning of 919 the Mersey, which 
offered them the eaisiest entry into the heart of Englamd, wais 
protected only by the isolated fortress which .fithelflaed had 
built at Runcorn, sepairated by the deep vadley of the Weaver 
from her garrisons at Chester and Eddisbury. In the autumn 
of that year King Edward took in hand the strengthening of the 
threatened frontier; built a new fortress at Thelwall, ten miles 
upstream from Runcorn, and repaired the Roman fortifica- 
tions at Manchester, within the Northumbrian border. But in 
920, in spite of these new defences, Sihtric, Rsegnald’s cousin, 

* These difficulties have been discussed most recently by A. Gampbdl^ 

Ivii. 85-91. 

* *Historia de Sancto Guthberto*, Sjmeoms Monacfd Opera^ R.S.9i. 208-9. Accord* 

ing to this authority the battle was followed by a division of the country north of 
the Tees among Ranald’s followers (F. M. Stenton, *The Danes in England*, Broe. 
Brit Aead. xiii. 204-3). * Annab Ulster, cd. W. M, Hennessy, pp. 436-7. 

* ‘Historia de Sancto Cuthberto*, ifymeoms Monadd Opera^ i. 2x0. Two ]^glish* 
men, Esbrid, son of Edred, and Elstan the comes, Esbrld*s brother, are said to have 
been rohusH hellatores on Raegnald’s side. 

* Symeon of Durham, Histma Regum, under 919. 
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with an army from Dublin, invaded north-western Merda.* 
All that is recorded about the invasion is Sihtric’s destruction 
of Davenport in Cheshire. The scale and ultimate purpose of 
the invasion are unknown, but it was probably in response to 
the situation which it had created that in the early summer Bang 
Edward undertook the northern expedition which forms the 
climax of his rdgn. He first moved to Nottingham, built a new 
fortress on the south bank of the Trent, and connected it by A 
bridge with the Danish works which he had garrisoned two 
years before, thus providing a defensible crossing of the riven 
at the point where the local forces of the midlands couldi 
most readily converge for an advance on Northumbria. He ' 
then planted a fort and garrison at Bakewell in the Peak of ' 
Derbyshire, near a junction of valleys which offered alternative 
routes towards the north and north-west. Beyond Bakewell 
there are no traces of his progress, but one of the most famous 
passages in the whole Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records that there 
then submitted to him the Scottish king and people, Rsegnald 
of York, and Ealdred of Bamburgh with all the Northumbrians — 
English, Danish, Northmen, and others — and the king and 
people of Strathclyde. 

Each of the rulers named in this list had something definite 
to gain from an acknowledgement of Edward’s overlordship. 
To Ealdred of Bamburgh, isolated between Britons, Scots, and 
Norwegians, it meant an assertion that the strongest king in 
Britain was his protector. The king of Strathclyde gained a 
confirmation of ^e Imds which his people had annexed from 
the ancient Northumbria. Rsegnald of York gained a recog- 
nition o£ his new kingdom, and the king of Scots gained a 
temporary security against Raegnald and his viking friends in 
Ireland. To Edward himself the submission meant that each 
ruler who became his man promised to respect his territory and 
to attack his enemies. These are simple obligations, and they 
no more than dimly foreshadow the elaborate feudal relation- 
ship which many medievrd, and some later, historians have read 
into them. But the creation of even this simple bond between 
King Edward and the rulers of every established state in Britain 
gave to tile West Saxon monarchy a new range and dignity 
which greatly strengthened its claim to sovereignty in England. 

* Op. dt under ga». The date is confirmed by die coatenqMnry dmeb 
DbAr, wfaidi state that Sihtric left Dutdin in this year. 
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To the West Saxon annalist who wrote the only extant 
account of Edward’s wars they took the form of an inexorable 
advance, which carried the king of Wessex to supremacy over 
every power within reach of his armies. The king is the writer’s 
hero, and the narrative ignores whatever might seem to qualify 
his achievement. .£thelflaed of Mercia is only mentioned when 
it is necessary to record her death, and nothing would be known 
of her fortress-building or of her share in the reduction of the 
Danish armies but for the survival of a set of meagre annals 
written in her own country. Nevertheless, when all allowance 
has been made for the short-sightedness of the West Saxon 
chronicler. King Edward will still be left as the oi^anizer of 
one of the best-sustained and most decisive campaigns in the 
whole of the Dark Ages. He showed the ability to plan and 
the patience to carry out a series of operations which needed 
years for their completion; and he always had men in reserve 
for an emergency. In the technique of war he had learned 
much from his father, who had understood the strategic value 
of the fortress, and had made the West Saxon militia avail- 
able for long-distance expeditions. It was the assurance of 
command with which he used his father’s tentative expedients 
which changed the character of Anglo-Danish warfare in his 
time. 

Little is known about the plan or scale of the fortresses on 
which the war had turned. Some of these sites are still unidenti- 
fied, and on others all trace of tenth-century work has been 
removed by continuous occupation. It is probable that ^thel- 
fiaed’s entrenchments at Warwick and Stafford are represented 
by the medieval defences of those towns, and that Edward’s 
fortress south of the Ouse at Bedford consisted of the triangular 
area surrounded by the river and the two arms of what is still 
called the King’s ^tch. But it is only at Witham and Eddis- 
bury that there survive considerable remains of fortresses which 
obviously belong to this series. At Witham an outer ditch sur- 
rounded an area of 26 acres, roughly oval in outline, within 
which a scarped enclosmre of nearly 10 acres formed a dtadel. 
At Eddisbury, use was made of an ancient hill-spiu* camp com- 
prising some 20 acres. The size of these works proves that they 
were intended to receive large garrisons. The massing of men 
in large numbors behind entrenchments, which is implied by 
the course of events in 917, shows that Witham and Eddisbury 
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cannot have been of exceptional extent, and dissociates the 
fortresses built at this time from the casUes which afterwards 
appear on many of the same sites. Some at least of these for- 
tresses were ancient centres of population provided with new 
defences. Tamworth, which had been the seat of Mercian 
government until the ninth century, cannot have been deserted 
in 913. In any case it is clear that the fortresses of this period 
were intended to be held by divisioris of the national militiai 
and that in area they resembled the medieval town rather than 
the medieval castle. \ 

Whatever may have been the previous condition of the sites \ 
thus fortified, several of them appear as centres of at least a 
local trade within fifteen years of Edward’s death. Coins 
were struck within this period, not only at Oxford, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Shrewsbury, and Chester, which had been defensible 
positions before the advance against the Danes began, but also 
at Hertford, Maldon, Stafford, Tamworth, and an obscure place 
called ‘Weardburh’ which .£thelflxd had fortified in 915. 
Among the inhabitants whose existence is proved by this cur- 
rency some, and perhaps many, may have come of their own 
accord to enjoy the secmity of die new entrenchments. But in 
most cases it is probable that the initiative came from the king. 
No fortress which was intended to form part of an ordered 
system of national defence could safely be allowed to stand 
vacant until an emergency caused its occupation. It is sig- 
nificant that both Oxford and Wallingford, which at this date 
jointly guarded the middle Thames, show signs of deliberate 
planning for permanent habitation. It is highly probable that 
there, and in the more recent fortresses of this period, settlers 
had bem aicouraged by the king to take up plots on easy terms 
as his tenants. 

By the early part of the eleventh century both English and 
Danish Mercia had been divided into administrative districts 
known as shires, each of which derived its name from a defen- 
sible town of thb kind. In Wessex a group of shires, each or- 
ganized in dependence on a particular town or important royal 
estate, had come into being before the period of the Danish 
wars. The relation between these shires and their capitals is 
sometimes disguised by peculiarities of nomenclature, but there 
is no doubt that the ‘Domsaete’ and ‘Sumorsacte* of Dorset and 
Somerset took thdr names firom Dorchester and Somerton. 
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‘Hamtunsdr* and *Wiltunscir* are obviously the districts 
governed from Southampton and Wilton.* There is no trace of 
any corresponding system in independent Mercia. In the east- 
ern half of the old Mercian kingdom the shires of the eleventh 
and later centuries represent with little change the districts 
occupied by the various Danish armies between which this 
country had been divided. But in western Mercia, where 
there was no Danish occupation, the shire is most easily under- 
stood as a deliberate imitation of West Saxon methods of govern- 
ment, carried out between the reign of Alfred and the year 
980, when a reference to Cheshire in the Chrordcle gives the first 
indication that the new system was in existence. 

Whatever the date at which this system was established, it 
was certainly the work of a king who had no respect for the 
ancient divisions of Mercia. Shropshire represents an artifi- 
cial union of lands which had once been divided between 
the Magonsaetan and the Wreocensaetan; Wairwickshire wais 
created by joining the most easterly part of the kingdom of the 
Hwicce to the lands which the Mercians themselves had pos- 
sessed in and to the south of Arden. The old provinciae amd 
regiones of the midlands are now so obscure that it is eaisy to 
forget that local feeling must once have gathered around them, 
and that in the west their solidarity had not been broken by the 
Danish wairs. The Wreocensaetam ane mentioned in a chanter 
of 963,* and an incidentad pansage in the Chronicle^ shows that 
the name of the Magonsaetam was still current in the eleventh 
century. The division of the western midlamds into shires 
which completely disregarded the boundaxi<s of andent peoples 
could only have been carried out by a king strong enough to 
ignore local resentments, and quite indifferent to local traditions. 
Edward the Elder, who had taken military possession of the 
chief seat of government in Merda amd destroyed all that 
remadned of Merdam independence, is more likdy tham amy 
other king to have remodeUed the Merciam administration. It 
is most probable that the artificial shires of die western mid- 
lands* were created by him in the laist years of his rdgn. 

The shires of the eastern midlands were no less artifidal, but 
they were not the creation of any external authority. The 

‘ Above, p. a^i. * CS. 1119. * Under 1016. 

* Among them, a shire Winchcombe, whidi was annexed to Glcmoestenhire 
by Eadiic Streona during his tenure of the Mercian ealdormamy (Hemin^ 
Chartalarbim, ed. T. Heame, i, p. aSo). 
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typical shire of this country came into being through the settle- 
ment of a Danish army, such as the armies of Leicester, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge, wMch are 
mentioned in the narrative of King Edward’s wars. In the 
tenth century the town which gave the shire its name was not 
so much the centre of local government as the place where the 
army met for deliberation in peace, and concentrated in war. 
The military organization from which the shire arose survivejd 
in more than name into an age when the wars of Edward thie 
Elder had become a matter of ancient history. Sixty years after 
his death a document written in Northamptonshire states that 
a sale of land was witnessed by the ‘army* of Northampton,* 
and in 1013 the southern shires of Danish origin beyond Watling 
Street made a collective submission as an ‘army’ to Swein, king 
of Denmark.* Before the Norman Conquest, the lands which 
must once have belonged to the army of Stamford had come to 
form part of the great shire which took its name from Lincoln, 
and Ibe practice of assigning the district known as Rutland to 
the king’s wife in dower had begun the process which in time 
created the anomalous coimty of that name.* In 1066 North- 
amptonshire and Bedfordshire extended some miles to the south 
and Buckinghamshire some mil« to the north of Watling Street, 
which in Edward the Elder’s time had probably separated 
Danish from English territory. But there is no evidence that 
King Edward or any of his successors had ever attempted 
any thoroughgoing modification of the boundaries which the 
Danish armies of the ninth century had drawn between them- 
selves in their own country. 

Beyond the Humber Edward had no direct authority. By 
recognizing the viking kingdom of York in 920 he had aban- 
doned all but a vague protectorate over its English and Danish 
subjects, and within a year he seems to have lost even this 
shadow of power. Raegnald, the first Norse king of York, died in 
921, but his kingdom passed, apparently without dispute, to 
Sihtric his cousin. Goins on which Edward’s name does not 
appear were struck at York for both Raegnald and Sihtric, and 
Sihtric never acknowledged Edward as his lord. In the south 
after 920 there were problems of government which Idt no 
opportunity for another Northumbrian campaign. Edward, on 

* A. J. Robertson, An^UhSmm Ckarierst p* 76. 

’ QironkUt sub mno, * Bdow^ p, 404. 
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the verge of old age, was responsible for the good order of a 
composite state twice as large as the kingdom which he had 
inherited from his father; and firom many of his subjects in both 
English and Danish Mercia he can only have received most 
unwilling obedience. In the summer of 924 an alliance between 
Mercians and Welshmen called him out on what proved to be 
his last expedition.* Nothing is related of the episode except that 
the men of Chester, relying on British support, rose against 
him; that he suppressed the rising and placed a new garrison 
in the town; and that within a few days he died at Famdon on 
Dee. The pretext of the rising is unknown. But it shows that 
at the end of Edward’s reign the men of a Mercian frontier 
town were prepared to make common cause with their heredi- 
tary enemies in the hope of throwing off his rule. 

Edward the Elder died on 17 July 924. Before the end of the 
year Athelstan, his eldest son, had been recognized as king in 
Wessex and probably in Mercia. On 4 September 925 he was 
crowned at Kingston. There was a tradition that, as a child, 
Athelstan was regarded as the ultimate heir to the West Saxon 
kingdom, and that King Alfred had invested him with a scarlet 
cloak, a belt set with gems, and a ‘Saxon’ sword with a golden 
hilt as symbols of future ^gnity. He was brought up in the 
household of iEthelred and iEthelflaed, and he must have been 
the first king of Wessex who was intimate with the Mercian 
aristocracy. His recognition as king of the Mercians was inde- 
pendent of his election in Wessex, and there is no evidence of any 
Mercian disaffection in his reign. 

The strength of his position in Mercia gave him an advantage 
which his father had never possessed in dealing with Northum- 
brian affairs. Sihtric, king of York, who had ignored King 
Edward, proposed an alliance with Athelstan soon after his 
coronation, and at Tamworth on 30 January 926 he received 
a sister of Athelstan in marriage. But before the summer of 927 
Sihtric was dead, leaving by a former wife a yoimg son named 
Olaf^ whom the Northumbrian vikings accepted as his heir. 
Guthfirith, OlaTs uncle, king of the Irish Norsemen, came over 
from Dublin to support him, and Athelstan replied by an inva- 

* VVillimc^Malinesbury,G^I!<fwn,R.S.i.i44^>Tlus,andtheotheri»ssages 
from the Gtsta Regum referr^ to in the following page*, are derived from the loit 
panegyric which William used for the reign of Athelstan (above^ p. 315, n. r), and 
have die authority of a contemporary. 
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sion of Northumbria. After what can only have been a short 
campaign Olaf and Guthfiith were both driven out of the 
country; Olaf joining his father’s former associates in Ireland,* 
and Guthfiith finding refuge with the king of Scots. Athelstan 
immediately took the opportunity of obtaining a recognition 
of his supremacy from the leading rulers of the north. At 
Eamont near Penrith, on 12 July 927, the kings of Scotland apd 
Strathclyde and the English lord of Bamburgh became Ijis 
men; each of them undertaking to suppress ‘idolatry* within 
his country — an oblique reference to the practices currcin 
among the Norsemen recently settled in Galloway and CumberV 
land, in the south of English Northumbria, and in northern'. 
Scotland. Guthfiith, the fugitive viking leader, whom the king' 
of Scots had promised to surrender to Athelstan, escaped on the 
way to Eamont, collected a war-band, and began a siege of 
York. But he was compelled to fall back from the city, and at 
last, after many miseries, he surrendered of his own accord, 
spent four days as a guest at Athelstan’s court, and was then 
sdlowed to return to Ireland. In the meantime Athelstan had 
taken possession of York, destroyed the fortifications which its 
first Danish conquerors had built within its walls, and dis- 
tributed the treasures which he found there. Under conditions 
which no one in an earlier age could have foreseen, a king 
supreme throughout southern England had come to rule in 
York, and in the region of which York was the historic capital. 

Within the next fotu* years Athelstan’s supremacy had been 
attended over the western as well as the northern kings of 
Britain. Either by force or the display of force he broi^ht 
most (^the Welsh princes to a meeting at Herdbrd, and secured 
a promise of a yearly tribute, which was said to comprise an 
unspecified number of hoimds and hawks, twenty pounds of 
gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and 25,000 oxen — ^figures 
which verge on but perhaps do not quite reach the incredible.* 
A more permanent result of the meeting was an agreement that 
the Wye should form the boundary between Welsh and English 
territory in the neighbourhood of Hereford. At the date of the 
Norman Conquest the Wye between Hereford and Monmouth 
still separated the English shires of Hereford and Gloucester 
from the Welsh district of Erging to the west. That the Welsh 

* Remaining there until 940, when he joined hb counn Olaf Guthfrithson at 
York (below^ p. 353)* * Cista Rtgm i. 148. 
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princes themselves continued to regard Athelstan as thdr lord 
is shown by a number of English charters which they witnessed 
while his guests. Between 931 and 937 Hywel, king of Dyfcd, 
Idwal, king of Gwynedd, and Morgan, liig of Morgannwg, 
visited him many times; Owain, king of Gwent, at least twice; 
and Teowdor, king of Brycheiniog, at least once.* Among these 
kings, Hywel of Dyfed — ^the Hywel Dda of Welsh tradition — 
was strongly influenced by English life and methods of govern- 
ment. He gave an English name to one of his sons, he struck 
silver pennies of an English model, and it was probably the 
English conception of the king as legislator which moved him 
to issue whatever laws are his in the code called by his name. 
None of his fellow kings showed the same tendency to follow 
English ways, but all of them had clearly been brought into a 
new political system of which the English court was the centre. 

According to the early writer who recorded the proceedings 
at Hereford Athelstan set out directly afterwards on an ex- 
pedition against the Britons of Cornwall. The narrative implies 
that they were in revolt, and that men of their race in other 
parts of the south-west were supporting them. It suggests, in 
particular, that they had many supporters among the Britons 
who at that date formed an important part of the population 
of Exeter. The one incident of the campaign which it records is 
the refortification of the dty by Athelstan, and the expulsion 
of its British inhabitants. In the end the Britons of Cornwall 
were compelled to accept the river Tamar as their boundary. 
Nothing is known of any changes in local government after the 
campaign, but the definition of British territory by a natural 
frontier was followed by the creation of a new bishopric for the 
country thus defined. Before 931 Athelstan had founded a see 
at St. Germans for the region beyond the Tamar, and placed a 
bishop of British name in charge of it. 

So far as is known the settlement of 927 between Athelstan 
and the northern kings lasted for at least six years. But in 934, 
presumably in answer to some unfriendly action by the king 
of Scots, he attacked Scotland simultaneously by land az^ sea. 
The leading members of the expedition by land assembled at 
Winchester, where Athelstan held a great court on 28 May, 
attended by a large number of English thegns, by four Welsh 
princes, and by twelve earls, of whom five bore Scandinavian 

* A list of these attotatiixis b giveo by J. £. Lloyd, Huterf Wakt, L 353. 
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names and obviously came from the Danish east.* On 7 June 
what was substantially the same company appeared at Notting- 
ham.* The expedition cannot be followed any ftrrther in detail, 
but the king’s own route is indicated by the record of gifts 
which he made at this time to the churches of Beverley, Ripon, 
and Chester-le-Street. The king of Scots never seems to have 
offered battle, and the English land-force harried his country 
as far as Fordun in Kincardineshire, while the fleet ravage^ 
the coast up to Caithness. It was an impressive demonstratiota 
of the fact that the collapse of the Norse kingdom of York had 
brought the heart of the Scottish kingdom within striking di»\ 
tance of an English army. 

The sequel came three years later. After the events of 934 ’■ 
it must have been clear throughout the north that Athelstan 
could only be held within his own country by the union of all 
his enemies. Among the kings who had a definite cause of 
quarrel with him the most formidable was Olaf, son of Guth- 
fidth of Dublin, whose father had been expelled ignominiously 
from Northumbria in the war of 927. Ol^ came into power at 
Dublin in 934, when Guthfiith died; he seems to have been 
regarded as leader by all the Norsemen of eastern Ireland, 
and he conunanded a fleet which had no rival in Irish waters. 
It was his natural ambition to recover the northern English 
kingdom of which his family had been deprived. It was equally 
natural that the kings of Scotland and Strathclyde, each threat- 
ened by English domination, should ally themselves with him. 
In 937 he sailed to Britain with a large fleet and united his 
forces with theirs for an invasion of England. One ancient 
writer states that the allies penetrated far into Athelstan’s 
country before he engaged them,* but all authorities agree that 
the war ended with their annihilating defeat. From a con- 
temporary Old English poem* it appears that they were met by 
Athektan and his brother Edmund at the head of an army 
drawn from both Mercia and Wessex, and that after a long 
struggle they were broken and pursued until nightfall, leaving 
among their dead five kings and seven earls from Ireland and a 
son of the king of Scots. The English loss had been heavy,* 

' CS. 703. * CS. 703; Farrer, Earfy Torkshkt Charkrs, !, pp. 1-5. 

^ William of Malmesbury, G$sta Rigm, R.S. i« i5i<*a. 

* Critically edited by A. Campbell, Thi BaftU qf Brunanburk (1938)* 

* It included two sons of iEthelweard, the youngest son of King who were 

taken burial to Malmesbury. Wiliiam of Malmesbury, op. dt. i. 151. 
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but the allied force was destroyed; the northern kings reached 
their own lands with difficulty, and Olaf brought the mere 
wreckage of an army back with him to Dublin. The site the 
battle, which appears in the poem under the name Brunan* 
burh, has not yet been identified.* 

The battle has a distinctive place among the events which 
made for the ultimate unity of England. It associated Mercians 
and West Saxons in the common memory of a great achieve* 
ment which blurred the traditions of their ancient wars. It 
was not decisive of the future as Alfred’s victory at Edington 
had been, but it set the seal of a dramatic success on the work 
which Alfred had begun. In the fighting arotmd Brunanburh 
Athelstan was defending a state which embraced the descen- 
dants of Alfred’s Danish enemies, and a civilization which 
united them to Christian Europe. It was through a sound 
historical instinct that iBlfiic, the greatest of late Old English 
scholars, writing when civilization was again threatened by 
foreign invaders, placed Athelstan among the three English 
kings whose histories might encourage a harassed people. 
Between Alfred who fought with the Danes until he gained the 
victory and freed his people, and Edgar, whose enemies sought 
peace from him without a battle, he sets Athektan, ‘who fought 
with Olaf, destroyed his army, drove him into ffight, and then 
reigned peacefully*.* 

The feature which distinguishes the reign of Athelstan from 
the reigns of Alfred and Edgar is the intimacy of his association 
with the leading western rulers of his time.* Between Offa and 
Gnut there is no English king who played so prominent or so 
sustained a part in the general affairs of Europe. The Danish 
invasions had never completely isolated England from the 
Continent. Alfred had maintained regular intercourse with 
Rome; foreigners finm all parts had visited his court, and the 
writer of the Alfredian Chrotdcle shows accurate knowledge of 
the relationship between the different branches of the Frankish 
royal house. But Alfred and, until his last years, Edward the 
Elder, could only watch the continental scene from outside. 
Their part in European history had been to preserve the tra- 

* The literature on this subject is reviewed by A. Campbdl, op. dt, pp. 57*80. 

* HtpttttiuA, ed. S. J. Qrawlbrd, p. 416. , 

* On the continental marriages of Athebtan’s sisters see R* L. Pooley Stumes in 

Chranobgy and pp. 1 15-22. 
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dition of cflFectivc monarchy in the west. Athelstan’s influence 
in contemporary Europe rested on his position as heir of the one 
western kingdom which had emerged in greater strength from 
the Danish wars. 

At the time of his accession the English court was already 
connected with the Continent by two important alliances. 
Between 893 and 899 King Alfred had married a daughter 
named iElfthryth to Baldwin II, count of Flanders. The kii^g 
and the count had a common interest in preventing the foun- 
dation of Danish settlements on the Flemish coast, and the 
alliance which it brought into being lasted much longer than 
most relationships of the kind. Sixty years after the marriage.^ 
Count Amulf, the eldest son of Baldwin and iElfthryth, speaks 
of the established fnendship between the kings of England and 
the counts of Flanders. * On her marriage iElfthryth appears 
to have received a portion of land in England, and the first 
recorded grant of an English estate to a continental monastery 
is her gift of Lewisham to the abbey of Blandinium near Ghent, 
in 918. Her yotmger son Adelolf, count of Boulogne, who was 
obviously named in memory of her grandfather dEthelwulf, 
king of Wessex, was well known in England. For a generation 
after Alfred’s time there was a personal as well as a diplomatic 
relationship between the English and the Flemish courts. 

The second of these alliances gave the English court a direct 
interest in the internal politics of France. Between 917 and 
919 Charles the Simple, king of the West Franks, the one de- 
scendant of Charlemagne who was still a reigning prince, 
married Eadgifu, daughter of Edward the Elder. At the date 
of the marriage the authority of Charles was recognized 
generally in France, and he had successfully asserted the claim of 
his house to rule in Lotharingia. But in 922 most of his leading 
subjects seceded firom him in favour of the greatest of their 
number, Robert, count of Paris, whom they elected king. 
Robert was killed in 923, and Hugh, his son, declined any 
title higher than duke of the Franks. But the party opposed to 
Charles chose Rudolf, duke of Burgundy, as king; Charles fell in- 
to his enemies’ hands, and apart fi*om a short interval in 927-6, 
remained in captivity until his death in 929. Neither Edward 
the Elder nor Athelstan had taken any recorded part in these 
revolutions; but Louis, Charles’s son, was brought to England 

’ Mmoruds qf Saint Dwistan^ ed. W. Stubbi, p. $6o« 
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by his mother, and lived there under Athelstan’s protection 
until an opportunity arose for him to claim his inheritance. 

In 926, presumably in order to establish an independent 
relationship with the king who was protecting the Carolingian 
heir, Hugh, duke of the Franks, himself proposed a marriage 
alliance with Athelstan. The mission which he sent to England 
was headed by Athelstan’s cousin, Adelolf, count of Boulogne.* 
It met the king and his council at Abingdon, the site of an 
ancient monastery then in the king’s hand, and offered him 
rich presents — ^perfumes, gems, horses, an onyx vase, a diadem 
set with jewels, and certain eminent relics, namdy, the sword 
of Constantine the Great with a nail from the Gross in its hilt, 
the lance of Charlemagne with which the centurion had pierced 
our Lord’s side, the standard of St. Maurice the Martyr, and 
fragments of the Cross and of the crown of thorns set in crystal. 
On the English side there was a sound political reason for the 
alliance in the certainty that Louis could never be restored 
to his father’s kingdom without the goodwill, if not the active 
help, of the duke of the Franks. The mission was dismissed with 
gifts alleged to be comparable with those which it had brought, 
and before the end of the year the duke had married Eadhild, 
Athelstan’s sister.* 

Athelstan’s interest in the fortunes of the Carolingian house 
brought him into relationship with at least one great power out- 
side the French political sphere. Beyond the Rhine Hemy the 
Fowler, the first Saxon king of the Germans, was creating a new 
state out of the disunited fragments of Carolingian Germany. 
The imprisonment of Charles the Simple gave him an oppor- 
tunity of detaching Lotharingia from its connexion with the 
West Frankish kingdom, and in 925 he became for a time 
the master of that country. But the traditional loyalty of the 
Lotharingians for the house of Charlemagne was not extinct, 
and the possibility of its revival made it highly desirable for 
King Henry to establish friendly relations with Athelstan. The 
Carolingian heir was at Athelstan’s court, he possessed a fleet 
which, as events woe to show, could be mobilized in support of 
a Lotharingian rising, and his attitude towards such a rising 
would be likely to decide the action of the count of Flanders. 
The situation in Lotharingia lies behind the overtures towards 
an alliance which Henry the Fowler made to Athelstan in 928. 

> VVniiamiifMalmesbury,<i^.at. * Flodoaid, Amain, ed.P.Lauer,p.3S. 
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They took the form of a request for a sister of Athelstan as a 
bride for Otto, Henry’s eldest son. According to both German 
and English tradition, Athelstan replied by sen^ding two sisters 
between whom Otto might make his choice. Edith, the elder 
sister, became his wife. The younger sister married a prince 
who is described so vaguely that it is hard to identify him. It is 
most probable that her husband was Conrad the Peaceable, 
king of Burgundy, but her marriage had no political significance, 
and within two generations the English royal family itself h^ 
lost all trace of her. The marriage of Edith and Otto was more 
important. She died in 946, sixteen years before her husbandfs 
coronation as Emperor of the Romans. Liudolf, duke of Suabi^ 
her only son, died in 957, and her husband’s dignities passed 
to a son by a second wife. But her marriage opened a new 
period of intercourse between England and Germany which 
had considerable influence on English ecclesiastical history, 
and in particular on the course taken by the English move- 
ment towards monastic reform. The fortunes of her descen- 
dants were watched with interest in England. In 982 the death 
of Otto, duke of Suabia, wounded in battle against the Saracens 
of south Italy, was recorded by a chronicler at Abingdon with 
the note that he ‘was the son of Leodulf the aetheling, who was 
the son of Otto the elder and of king Edward’s daughter’. The 
English royal family kept in touch with its German cousins, 
and the strange chronicle of the ealdorman iEthelweard, a 
descendant of King ^thelred I, was written for Matilda, 
abbess of Essen, the grand-daughter of Otto and Edith.* 

The death of King Rudolf at the beginning of 936 offered an 
opportunity for the restoration of the Carolingian line in France. 
Hugh, duke of the Franks, refused the kingdom for himself, 
and took the initiative in the recall of Louis, son of Charles the 
Simple, who was still an exile in England. The duke’s proposal 
that Louis should return to France was fint presented to 
Athelstan in a council held at York. After a certain amount 
of diplomatic correspondence Athelstan sent Oda, bishop of 
Ramsbuiy, to France with instructions to obtain security for 
Louis’s reception as king, and when this had been given, pro- 
vided him with an escort which brought lum to Boulogne. The 
duke and his associates did homage to him on the sands, and 
on 19 June he was crowned king at Laon. 

* R, L. Fooie, in Qmmlo 0 and p. ii 3 « 
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In the confused warfare which fills the rdgn of liOuis d*Ou'* 
tremer his English kinsmen rarely intervened directly. But 
their support was behind him in an emergency, and once at 
least an English force was sent to the Continent on his behalf. 
In 939 many leading nobles of Lotharingia, the counts of 
Holland and Gambray among them, ofiTered him their alle- 
giance. The situation had arisen which Henry the Fowler had 
foreseen when he sought an alliance with Athelstan for Otto 
his son. In the event it threw an impossible strain on the politi- 
cal system of which Athelstan was the centre, and when Otto, 
now king of the Germans, invaded Lotharingia, Athdstan sent 
an English fleet to help Louis. The expedition was a complete 
failure. The crews ravaged parts of the coast opposite to Eng- 
land, and returned to their own country without ever taking 
part in the war. Athelstan died before the year was out, and his 
successor was kept fi:om continental enterprise by a Norse 
attack on England itself. But the war of 939, ineflective as the 
English part in it had been, deserves to be remembered as the 
first occasion on which an English king is known to have assem- 
bled a fleet in order to help a continental ally. 

In the meantime Athelstan had been taking part in a con- 
tinental struggle outside the range of his dynastic alliances. 
In 919, the year in which Edward the Elder completed the 
reduction of the southern Dana, a horde of Northmen had 
invaded Brittany, devastated the whole coimtry, and expelled 
many of its inhabitants. There are signs of intercourse between 
England and Brittany in the years of peace before the invasion 
— ^when, for example. King Edward had been received into 
fraternity by the canons of Dol — ^and many of the expropriated 
Bretons fled across the Channel. The most important of them 
was Mathedoi, count of Poher, who had married a daughtor 
of Alan the Great, the last ruler of all Brittany. Alan thdr son, 
afterwards known as Alan with the twisted beard, was baptized, 
if not bom, in England. Athelstan, not yet king, stood god- 
father to him, and ever afterwards protected his interests. In 
931, after taking part in a disastrous riang of his people against 
the Northmen, Alan seems to have returned to England. In 
936, with Athelstan’s help, he brought back many of his e^led 
countrymen to thdr own land, and soon afterward established 
himself in the coxmties of Vannes and Nantes, which were the 
hereditary possessions of lus ftunily. 

37Ma K 
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It was mainly through Athelstan’s interest in the affairs of 
Brittany that England first came into contact with the Scan- 
dinavian invaders of northern France. The contact was slight. 
The Northmen against whom he helped Goimt Alan were the 
vikings of the Loire, and there seems to be no evidence that he 
ever had any direct dealings with the much more formidable 
armies of the country afterwards known as Normandy. Before 
his death the Normans had occupied every port opposite jto 
England from the Couesnon to the Bresle. Originally ests^- 
lished in upper Normandy by Charles the Simple for the 
defence of Ae land against other vikings, they had acquire^ 
the Bessin in 924 and the Cotentin and Avranchin in 933. Bi4 
they were still regarded as tmdesirable aliens by the men whd 
were continuing the traditions of Carolingian government in 
France, and the confusion of French politics gave them endless 
opportunities of profitable warfare. The employment which 
they could offer to all adventurers who wished to join them goes 
far towards explaining the freedom from viking attack which 
England enjoyed in the middle of the tenth century. 

Among the peoples of the Scandinavian mainland Athelstan 
possessed a reputation which brought him an offer of friendship 
from the most famous of their early kings. Long before Athel- 
stan’s accession, perhaps before the end of the ninth century, a 
united kingdom of Norway had been created by Harold, sur- 
named ‘Fairhair’, king of Westfold. He and Athelstan had a 
common enemy in the viking fleets at large in the western seas, 
and it was probably in order to reach an understanding in face 
of this danger that Harold dispatched the first recorded mission 
fix)m Norway to England. It was led by two Norwegians 
named Helgrim and Osfirid, who brought to Athelstan at York 
an ornate warship such as was the pride of a northern king.’ 
The account of tie mission and the description of the ship — 
which was distinguished by a purple sail, a row of gilded shields 
along the gunwale, and a gilded stem at prow and stem — ^have 
an important place among the few references to Harold Fair- 
hair in early western chronicles. But the fact that Harold, to- 
wards the end of his life, was in fiiendly correspondence with 
Athelstan has a wider interest in view of the Norse tradition 
that Hakon, Harold’s youngest son, was brought up at Athel- 
stan’s court The tradition is strongly supported by the name 
' VnUiaia of Malautbuiy, GtsUt tUpan, R.S., L 149. 
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'Athalsteins fiSstri’ afterwards applied to Hakon.* There is no 
early record of Hakon’s presence in England; but surnames of 
this kind generally represent a genuine popular memory. There 
is no need to reject this second link between Athelstan and the 
greatest figure of the Scandinavian foreworld. 

Throughout a career thus interwoven with the European 
history of his time Athelstan’s personal interests were centred 
in southern England. In his royal title he sometimes claimed 
authority over the whole of Britain. He appears as king of all 
Britain on one of his coins; and in many of his charters he is 
described as ‘King of the English and ruler of all Britain’, or 
with more unction as ‘King of the English, raised to the throne 
of the kingdom of Britain by the right hand of the Almighty’. 
But a list of the places where he is known to have held his 
courts suggests that in the ordinary course of government he 
rarely travelled far outside his hereditary West Saxon king- 
dom. He can be traced in the company of his council at Exeter 
and Lifton in Devon; at Frome in Somerset; at Dorchester 
in Dorset; at Wilton, Chippenham, Wellow, and Amesbury 
in Wiltshire; at Winchester, King’s Worthy, and Grateley in 
Hampshire; at Abingdon in Berkshire, Lyminster and Hamsey 
in Sussex, Thunderfield near Horley in Surrey, King’s Milton 
and Faversham in Kent. In the whole of England north of the 
Thames the only places where he is known to have kept court 
in time of peace are York, Tamworth, Buckingham, Whittle- 
biuy in Northamptonshire, Colchester, and London. His hold 
on the remoter parts of his kingdom was maintained less by his 
own travels than by the establishment of a custom that disUnt 
magnates should attend him in the south. 

One at least of these magnates was himself a landowner in 
Wessex. Athelstan, ealdorman of East Anglia,^ afterwards 
known as the ‘Half King’, possessed estates in Berkshire and 
Somerset, and throughout a long life was intimate with the 
West Saxon royal family. His father, ^thelfiith, who had 
governed part of Mercia under iEthelred and iEthelflaid, had 
been known to King Edward, and his own East Anglian 
appointment was clearly due to the West Saxon associations 

' W«J1 recorded in northern literature. E. H. Uod, Nmh-IslSnidia Ptrsm- 
binamn^ p. 

* Crowford Charters^ pp, 83-4; J. Armitage RoUnson^ The Times qfSmni Dunstan, 
pp. 45-60 
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of his house. Other Englishmen in the king’s confidence may 
have held similar appointments elsewhere in the Danish east. 
On the other hand, among the provincial rulers who attended 
Eling Athelstan’s courts a remarkably large number bore 
Scandinavian names and were obviously of Scandinavian do* 
scent. On 12 November 931, for example, no fewer than seven 
of these strangers were in his company at Lifton in the west of 
Devon.’ There is no means of identifying the shires from which 
they had come, but there is little doubt that they were the 
successors of the earls who had led the Danish armies of eastern 
England in the time of Edward the Elder. Whatever thdr 
origin, their existence proves that neither Edward nor Athelstan 
had carried out a deliberate replacement of Danes by English- 
men in the government of the conquered Danish colonies. 

Their appearance at the king’s courts coincides with an im- 
portant change in the character of these assemblies. Everywhere 
in England, tmtil the end of the ninth century, the company 
which attended the king and witnessed his official acts normally 
consisted of men with whom he was in constant, if not familiar, 
association; such as his bishops, the ealdormen who were 
governing provinces for him, and his own retainers. From time 
to time the great Mercian kings had presided over larger and 
more general assemblies;* but their chief purpose had been the 
maintenance of ecclesiastical interests, and they can be clearly 
distinguished from the coxmcUs in which the ordinary business 
of the kingdom was transacted. In Wessex the small, intimate, 
and informal type of council seems to have been adequate for 
all the work of government until the great enlargement of the 
kingdom by Edward the Elder. There is no evidence as to the 
composition of the council during the last fifteen years of 
Edward’s reign. But under Athelstan a new kind of assembly 
appears in which, even for ordinary business, the bishops, 
ealdormen, and thegns of Wessex were combined with mag- 
nates, lay and ecclesiastical, fi:om every part of the land. On 
23 March 931, for example, Athelstan held a council at Gol- 

• CJS. 677. Unn (bdow, p. 353), Guthrum (O.N. Gut^rormr), Hawud (OJJ. 
H&varSr), Gunner (OJ^T. Gunnarr), ThurferS (cf. porreSr), Hadd (OJ'f. 
Haddr), and Scule (OJ 4 ’. Skdli). Other Scandinavian earl* who witness Athd- 
Stan’s diarten are Styrcaer (O.N. StyrkSrr), Grim (O.N. Grbnr), Fraena (c£ OJ 4 '. 
FrSni, Regnwald (O.N. Rognvalch), Inwaer (O.N. Ivarr, and Healfden (O.N. 
HSlfdan). J. G. R. Steenstrup^ J^rniuomme, iiL 70; CrattforJ Charttrs, p. 75. 

* Above^ pp. a34-€. 
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Chester which was attended by at least 37 thegns; 13 earls or 
ealdormen, of whom 6 were Danes; 3 abbots; 15 bishops, 
including those of St. Germans and Ghester-le-Street; and the 
archbishop of Canterbury.* Councils on this scale were fre- 
quently held during the middle years of Athelstan’s reign, and 
were sununoned, though apparently at longer intervals, by 
most of his successors. They were national assemblies, in which 
every local interest was represented, and they did much to 
break down the provincial separatism which was the chief 
obstacle to the political unification of England. 

Nothing would be known about these councils were it not 
for the royal charters which have survived in considerable 
numbers from Athelstan’s reign. It is one of the unexplained 
accidents of Anglo-Saxon history that materials of this kind, 
which form a main source of historical information for the first 
three-quarters of the ninth century, become very rare in the 
reign of Alfred, and come to an end long before the death of 
Edward the Elder. In style the charters which follow this gap 
are very different from those of the previous age. In a typic^ 
ninth-century charter a clerk is trying to produce a simple 
record of a grant of land or privilege. The lamentable ob- 
scurity of many of these documents is due to the poor Latin of 
their writers, and not to indulgence in flights of literary com- 
position. Even in the conventional parts of a charter, where it 
was customary to impute a religious motive to its grantor and 
to denounce a curse upon its breakers, ninth-century clerks are 
rarely exuberant. When the series of charters begins again 
under Athelstan style has become the draftsman’s first concern. 
All but a small minority of Athelstan’s charters are composed 
in a highly artificial language, reminiscent of, and partly derived 
from Aldhelm’s stylistic experiments. There were certain 
matters of fact which not even the most perverse of ova:- 
literate clerks could disguise. Place-names and personal names 
escaped him. But the king’s title gave full scope to his ingenuity, 
and the attractiveness of words like monarchus, basilm, curagulus, 
and imperator produced eccentric styles into which many 
historians have read an assertion of imperial dignity by tenth- 
century English kings.^ 

^ C»S» 674* 

» The most interesdng of Athdstan^s itylea^Angelsaxomm DefummquB gMoAh 
simus rev— occurs in a {mvate document written in the New Minster at Winchester 
(CrfS!. 648}* The inclusion of the Danes Mrithin Athelstan*s kingdom Is noteworthy 
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For all the absurd elaboration of their language the solenm 
charters of Athelstan are impressive documents. They were 
written by clerks who had been trained in the art of formal 
composition, and whose standards in matters of handwriting 
and arrangement were remarkably high. In the history of the 
English administrative system Athelstan’s cheirters are of great 
interest. The first direct reference to a clerk in the king’s 
service seems to be a grant of land made in 993 by yEthel- 
red II to ^Ifvvine, his faithful writer.* But the employment of 
identical formulas in charters of Athelstan issued at different 
dates and for the benefit of difierent persons shows that a 
writing-office was attached to the king’s court in his time.* It 
should not be said that Athelstan possessed a chancery, if by 
that word is meant an organized body of clerks with an official 
known as a chancellor at their head. There is no trace in pre- 
Conquest England of the French custom that the head of the 
king’s secretariat must authenticate his more important docu- 
ments, and it is not imtil the eve of the Conquest, and then 
doubtfully, that an official described as a chancellor appears in 
this country. But it is at least clear that already in Athelstan’s 
reign a staff of clerks accompanied the king on his progresses, 
and it is with the appearance of these clerks that the history 
of the English civil service begins. 

Athelstan’s charters are the most important memorials of his 
government. He issued many laws; and some of them are 
interesting as the product of changing social conditions. He 
was the first English king to deal in legislation with lords who 
‘maintained’ their men in defiance of right and justice, and his 
are the first English laws which recognize the importance of the 
borough as a centre of trade. But most of his laws deal with 
the suppression of thieves, and their very considerable bulk is 
largely due to the complexities of what in any early society was 
an insoluble problem. It was discussed by his council on at 
least five separate occasions. There was much repetition and 

in a record composed in southern England, and the style is one of the earliest 
pieces of evidence which exist for the use of the compound Angeisaxenes. 

^ National Library of Wales, Hengwrt MS. 150, f. 355. The lands lay at Bamp- 
ton Aston, Lew, and Brighthampton in Oxforcbhire* 

* The original charters of the period 923-75 are studied in detail &om this 
standpoint ^ R. Drdgereit in his tract is eine angebUchsischt KSnigskmzlei? 
He exaggerates the political importance of the king’s clerical staff, but places its 
existence beyond doubt 
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reinforcement of individual enactments, with a general ten- 
dency towards uncompromising severity. It is more interesting 
to note that the king himself was inclined to leniency. In what 
seems to be the last of his laws, he exempts all persons under 
fifteen firom the death penalty* ‘because he thought it too cruel 
to kill so many young people and for such small crimes as he 
understood to be the case everywhere*. It is this suggestion of a 
humane mind in revolt against the grimmer aspects of govern- 
ment which raises Athelstan’s laws above the commonplace. 

By a fortunate chance there have been preserved, in addition 
to the laws themselves, certain dociunents which illustrate the 
reaction of the country towards them. The bishops and other 
magnates of Kent write to thank the king for the laws which 
he has issued, and to assure him of their obedience.* But the 
most significant of these unofficial texts is a memorandum 
recording the measures taken for the execution of the king’s 
decrees by a body described as a ‘peace-gild’, of which the 
leading members were the bishops and reeves belonging to 
London.* They seem to have belonged to London in the sense 
that, by virtue of possessions in the city or in the country of 
which it was the centre, they shared in the responsibility for 
the maintenance of its defences, and owed suit to a court held 
within them. The ordinary members of the gild were the 
countrymen of a region which certainly included all Middlesex, 
and may also have comprised Surrey and part of Hertford- 
shire. like later associations of the same kind, this early gild 
made provision for the spiritual benefit of its members. But 
its chirf object, as its name indicates, was the maintenance of 
the public peace, and with this object in view an elaborate 
organization was devised for common action in the pursuit of 
thieves and for the compensation of injured persons out of the 
common property of the gild. The constitution of the gild was 
highly complex. Its members were divided into groups of ten, 
one of whom acted as headman of his company. The groups of 
ten members were combined into groups of one hundred, over 
each of which a 8q>arate headman presided. He, with the head- 
men of the groups of ten, then formed a standing committee, 


’ Unkw they rensted or evaded arreft vi Atbdatan 13, 1. 

* Vi Adiebtan: yebermann, 1 . 173-«3; Atteoborou^ pp. 136-49. 
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which accounted for the money contributed by the hundred- 
group to the conunon stock, and met once a month Vhen Ihe 
butts were being filled’ for the gild-feast, to see that the gild 
statutes were being observed. The system is a renuurkable 
piece of constitution-making, and it shows that the men of the 
English country-side had a power of organized co-operation 
which is rarely, if ever, brought out in documents emanating 
from the king’s court. It also reveals, in a very striking manner, 
the limitations of the central government. Within one of the 
most civilized parts of England the maintenance of public 
order clearly depended on the goodwill of a voluntary associa- 
tion of private persons. 

There are many obscmre passages in the history of Athelstan’s 
reign. One incident, in particular, which was certainly impor- 
tant and may have been momentous, has left no trace in Eng- 
land beyond a vague and distorted tradition. Under the year 
933 a Northumbrian annalist states gauntly that ‘King A^el- 
stan ordered Edwin his brother to be drowned in the sea'.' 
Anglo-Norman writers expanded this tradition into a pitiful 
story of Edwin’s sufferings and Athelstan’s remone. Fortunately 
for Athelstan’s memory the monks of St. Berlin’s in Flanders 
remembered his gratitude for the burial which they had given 
to his brother Ed>vin, drowned in a storm while escaping firom 
England in a time of commotion.* The Flemish tradition, 
which was put into writing within a generation of Edwin’s 
death, disposes of the more sinister implications of the Northum- 
brian annal. It leaves the whole incident obscure, but it 
strengthens the possibility that a rebellion against Athelstan 
may have been organized within the royal house itself. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory materials for his history, Athel- 
stan is one of the few Anglo-Saxon kings of whose personality a 
faint impression can be fonned. It is known that he was of no 
more than average height, and that his hair was flaxen, with 
intermingled golden threads.* The record of his movements is 
hardly needed to show that he possessed the phyacal enei^ 
without which no early king could govern well. M<we remark- 
able is the mixture of devotion and intellectual curiosity which 
made him a collector of relics on a scale approached by no 

' Symeoo of Durham, Hitbria Rtgm, siA mu. 

* Cartidam dt tAUtfft dt Stint Butm, cd. M. Gudrard, p. 145. 

* WiUiam ofMahnqbary, Goto R^um, RJS. i. 148. 
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Other English king. The devotion appears again in his gifts of 
books to chxirches for the recompense of their prayers, and the 
curiosity found another vent in the entertainment of foreign 
scholars at his court and in the intercourse which hermaintained 
with foreign monasteries.* More unusual, or at least more 
rarely recorded than any of these qualities, is the touch of 
humanity shown in the pardon which he granted to criminals 
willing to make amends, and in his revulsion against the execu- 
tion of young offenders. In character and cast of mind he is the 
one West Saxon king who will bear comparison with Alfred. 

For the last twelve years of his reign he had held together a 
composite state which embraced the English peoples of Wessex, 
Mercia, and further Northumbria; the Britons of Cornwall; 
the Anglo-Scandinavian population of the Danelaw; and the 
Norsemen, Danes, and Englishmen of the country around 
York. The political union of these peoples had been unshaken 
by the invasion of 937 — ^there is no evidence that Olaf Guth- 
frithson had found any supporters in England — and at the 
time of Athelstan’s death it probably seemed secure. In reality 
it was an artificial piece of statecraft, which still depended for 
existence on the strength and political ability of the reigning 
king. Edmund, Athelstan’s brother, who succeeded him in the 
autumn of 939, was then a youth of eighteen. He had fought 
at Brunanburh; and during a short reign he proved himself 
to be both warlike and politically effective. But at the moment 
there can have been little to show his quality. Among the 
Irish vikings who had survived the defeat of 937 his succession 
was regarded as an opportunity for a second invasion, and before 
this new attack Athelstan’s kingdom of all England collapsed. 

The invading army was led by Olaf Guthfrithson, Hng of 
Dublin.* Before the end of 939 it had occupied York, apparently 
without meeting any resistance. Early in 940 Olaf led it on a 
great raid over the midlands. Repulsed at Northampton, he 
turned towards the north-west, stormed Tamwoi^, and then 
laid waste the surrounding country. On his return towards the 
north he was met at Leicester by an army under King Edmund. . 
Before the kings had joined battle the archbishops of Canter- 

* These aspects of Athelstan’s character are most ftiUy described by J. Armitage 
RoUnson, TTm Tbm of &mt DunsUm, pp. 51-80. 

* The course the events which followed was first made intdligible by M. L. R. 
Baven, TCing Edmund I and the Danes of York’, EJt.R. modii. 1-9. 
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bury and York arranged a treaty between them. It gave to 
Olaf the whole region between Watling Street and the North- 
umbrian border which is now represented by the shires of 
Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln.’ The treaty 
meant, in fact, the abandonment to Norse rule of a large Anglo- 
Danish population which for more than twenty years had been 
obedient to the king of England and to local officers governing 
in his name. It was an ignominious surrender, and it marked 
the &st serious reverse suffered by the English monarchy since 
Edward the Elder began his great advance against the southern 
Danes.* 

In the following year Olaf invaded Northumbria beyond 
Tees. He must have reached the extreme limits of English 
territory, for he is known to have sacked the ancient Anglian 
church of Tyninghame near Dunbar. But he died before the 
year was over and his kingdom passed into weaker hands. 
His cousin Olaf Sihtricson, who had been expelled &om England 
in 927, had joined him at York in 940, and was now received 
there as king. He was younger and milder than Olaf Guth- 
frithson and never equalled him as a viking leader. In 942 he 
lost to Edmund the lands between the Humber and Watling 
Street which Olaf Guthfrithson had acquired two years before. 
In 943 the Northumbrians drove him out, and chose a brother 
of Olaf Guthfrithson, named Raegnald, for their king. Within 
the year, Olaf and Raegnald separately visited Edmund’s court 
and were baptized there, the king acting as sponsor to each 
of them. In the early part of 944 Olaf seems to have re- 
turned to Northumbria and reasserted himself ais king in oppo- 
sition to Raegnald. But later in the year Edmtmd led an army 
to the north and expelled both kings, and for the rest of h^ 
reign York remained an English town. . 

Between the Humber amd the Tees, the conquest of York by 

’ The Northumbrian chronicle wliich is the chief authority for the war {Symeonis 
« . « OperOf R.S. ii. 94} gives Watling Street as the southern boundary of the ceded 
territory* Its limits are indicated more clearly by the contemporary poem on its 
reconquest, on which see below, p. 354. 

* Accor^ng to Roger of Wendover (Flores^ ed. H. O. Goxe, i* 395-6) Olaf owed 
his success to a ernes named Orm, whose daughter Aldgyth he married after the 
treaty* Olaf ’s ally was probably identical with the dux^ or earl, named Unn, who 
witnesses a number of Athelstan’s charters. The form C/rm, which is East Scan* 
dinavian, suggests that he was of Danish, not Norse extraction, and his daughter’s 
name implies that he had married into an English amily* Unfortunately there is 
nothing to indicate the part of England to whidi he belonged. 
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the elder Ragnald of King Edward’s time had given rise to an 
aristocracy of Norse extraction which is unlikely to have wel- 
comed absorption into the English monarchy. Since Athcl- 
Stan’s death it had been reinforced by the followers of Olaf 
Guthfnthson, who might quarrel among themselves about the 
choice of a king, but were all prepared to resist a government 
imposed on them from the south. But between the Humber and 
Watling Street Olaf’s followers had been ruling by force a 
recalcitrant native population to which Edmund came as a 
deliverer. Its attitude is expressed in a contemporary English 
poem which compresses a remarkable variety of information 
into two sentences. The first sentence records that Edmund 
conquered Mercia, and in particular the Five Boroughs of 
Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Stamford, and Derby, with 
their territory as far as the Northumbrian border. The second 
states that the Danes of this region, who stand to the poet for 
the whole body of its inhabitants, had been held by force under 
the Northmen for a long time until Edmund redeemed them 
through his valour.* The poem is overloaded with cliche, but it 
gives a clear impression of conditions in the eastern midlands. It 
contains the earliest known reference to the confederation of the 
Five Boroughs, which afterwards appears as a separate and 
well-defined division of that country.* It brings out the highly 
significant fact that the Danes of eastern Mercia, after fifteen 
years of Athelstan’s government, had come to regard themselves 
as the rightful subjects of the English king. Above all, it 
emphasizes the antagonism between Danes and Norsemen, 
which is often ignored by modem writers, but underlies the 
whole history of England in this period. It is the first political 
poem in the English language, and its author understood 
political realities. 

There is no direct evidence of the relations between the last 
three kings of York and the Celtic powers of the north. At 
Brunanburh, Olaf GuthfHthson had been supported by the 
kings of Scotland and Strathclyde. But in each of these coun- 
tries a new ruler came into power between 937 and 944, and 
the course of events suggests very strongly that while the new 
king of Strathclyde continued to support the Northmen, the 
new king of Scots entered into an alliance with Edmund. It is 

* On iti pditical lignificance aee A. Mawer, The Redemp&m of the Five 
Boraughi’, EJiJL xxxviii. 551-7. * Below, pp. 502-4. 
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at least certain that in the next campugning season after his 
recovery of York, Edmund invaded Strathclyde. The con- 
temporary Anglo-Saxon Chronicle states that Edmund ravaged 
all ‘Cumbraland’ and gave it to Malcolm, king of Scots, on 
condition that he should be Edmund’s fellow worker by sea 
and land. That ‘Cumbraland* means the land of the Cymre, or 
Britons of Strathclyde, is proved by an entry in the Antudes 
Cambriae recording that Strathclyde was laid waste by tlie 
Saxons at this time. A northern English annalist whose work is 
preserved only in a late copy* adds the important facts that 
Edmund was helped in this campaign by the king of Dyfed, 
and that two sons of Dunmail, king of Strathclyde, were blinded 
by Edmund’s orders. The devastation was clearly the work of 
an expedition on a large scale, for which Edmund used the 
resources of his Welsh alUes as well as those of his own kingdom. 
As a stroke of policy the attempt to create a new relationship 
with the king of Scots by the cession of Strathclyde was too 
ambitious to lead to a permanent result. Within a few years 
Dunmml was reigning again in Strathclyde. But the attempt 
shows that Edmund was enough of a statesman to realize the 
necessity of setting a limit to his own kingdom in the north, and 
it clearly foreshadows the far more important cession of Lothian 
to a later king of Scots by Edgar, Edmund’s son. 

After the recovery of York and the conquest of Strathclyde 
Edmund was free at last to intervene in continental affairs. 
His nephew, King Louis d’Outremer, was in urgent need of his 
help. In the summer of 945 Louis had been captmed by the 
Northmen of Rouen. The duke of the Franks delivered him 
from their hands, but kept him in the custody of one of his own 
allies for the greater part of a year. In the ^t months of 946 
Edmund sent a mission to the duke to negotiate for the restora- 
tion of Louis to his kingdom.* But in May, before he had time 
for any further action, Edmund was killed* while defending his 
steward against a criminal who had returned from banishment. 
Neither of his two sons was old enough to succeed him, and tibe 
kingdom passed to Eadred, his brother. The first duty of the 
new king was to secure a general recognition of his authority; 

* Roger of Wendover, Ftms Hutmarum, ed. H. O. Coxe, i 398. 

* Flodoard, Annabs, ed. P. Lauer, p. loi. 

* At PuckUchurch in Gloucestershire, CkronuU, MS. D. A full accouot of hit 
death, which teems to come &om a good tradition, u given by William h^dmet- 
bury, Gtm Rtpm, KS, i. 159. 
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for the greater part of his reign he was preoccupied with 
northern rebellions, and, so far as is known, he never took any 
part in the internal politics of France. ‘ 

At first Eadred was received as king in Northumbria without 
opposition. In 947, at Tanshelf, near the crossing of the Aire 
afterwards commanded by Pontefract castle. Archbishop Wulf- 
stan of York and the northern magnates swore fealty to him and 
gave security for their obedience. But before the year was over 
a new situation was created in the north by the appearance of 
the most famous viking leader of the age. Some years before, 
Harold Fairhair had been succeeded as king of Norway by 
Eric ‘Bloodaxe’, the best bom of his many sons. After a short 
and extremely violent reign he was driven from Norway by a 
general rising in favour of his milder brother Hakon, Athel- 
stan’s foster-son. He took at once to the sea, led many successful 
expeditions towards the west, and then descended on Northum- 
bria. To the Norsemen of that coimtry his arrival opened a 
prospect of independence under a leader descended from the 
royal house of Norway, and they immediately accepted him as 
king. 

Eadred replied by an invasion of Northumbria. An army 
which he led in person raided at least as far as Ripon, where it 
burned the ancient minster. It seems to have met no organized 
resistance until it came to the passage of the Aire at Castlcford, 
as it was returning towards the south. There, at the most 
difficult river-crossing on the Great North Road, it was attacked 
by an army firom York, and its rear-guard was defeated. In 
spite of this disaster the battle left Eadred in a position to 
dictate terms to the Northumbrians, and he compelled them to 
abandon Eric by a threat that otherwise he would utterly de- 
stroy their country. For a few months his authority must have 
been recognized in York. But in 949 Olaf Sihtricson, who had 
been ruling uneasily at Dublin since his expulsion firom Eng- 
land in 944, seems to have been received again in Northumbria 
as king. His second reign in the north was ended, apparently 
in 952, by Eric’s return. Olaf was driven into flight, and ftwr 
two years Eric reigned at York in defiance alike of the Irish 
vikings and the king of England.* 

* For the sequence of events in Eadred’s reign see A. Campbell, ‘The End of the 
Kmgdom of Northumbria’, in EJi,R, Ivii. 9i-*7« 

* The chronology of these changes cannot be regarded as certain. MS. D of the 
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The memory of Eric’s English kingdom was preserved for 
centuries in the Scandinavian north. In regard to the chrono- 
logy of his adventures the Scandinavian tradition is contra- 
dicted by English records which are clearly derived from 
contemporary materials. These discrepancies do not affect the 
Norse picture of Eric surrounded by his Norwegian followers 
in the king’s garth at York, reigning in great prosperity,* but 
never forgetting his case against those who had injured Wm as 
king of Norway. The most significant memorial of his kingdom 
is the complimentary poem by which Egil Skallagrimsson, the 
most formidable of his enemies, was allowed to redeem his head, 
after he had been shipwrecked in the Humber and had found 
a friend to bring him before the king. Like all such poems it is 
a collection of conventional phrases, and it tells nothing about the 
extent of Eric’s kingdom or the persons with whom he had come 
into contact in England. But its traditional metaphors and its 
heathen imagery show that the court which applauded it 
belonged in culture to the primitive Scandinavian world. 

Nothing is really known about the way in which Eric’s king- 
dom came to an end. The Norse account of his last war is 
confused, and reads like reconstructed history rather than tradi- 
tion. The best English authority for the period* simply states 
that the Northumbrians expelled Eric in 954, and that Eadred 
then took the Northumbrian kingdom. The course of events 
is carried a little farther by a tradition current at Durham in the 
twelfib century that Eric, after his expulsion, was killed by a 
certain Maccus, son of Olaf.* The tradition reappears in the 

Ckromle, which gives the fullest account of the period, does not mention the recep* 
tion of Olaf in 949 or his expulsion in favour of Eric in 953. These events and the 
dates assigned to them rest on the authority of MS. £, and nothing definite can 
be said at present about the source from which they were derived. The political 
situation in the north is equally obscure. According to MS. D, archbishop Wulf- 
stan of York was arrested by Eadred's orders in 952 ^because he had often been 
accused to the king*. Nothing is known about the charges that were brought against 
him, but it b at least clear that Eadred could not count on the loyalty of the head of 
the Northumbrian church. Presumably Wulfetan was able to clear himself, for 
he had been restored to his archbishopric before Eadred’s death (C.S*. 903). 

* There is an independent reference to Eric as king in York in the life of St. 
Catroe, which describes a journey of the saint from Strathclyde to Leeds — *the 
boundary of the Northmoi and ^e Ctunbrians* — ^and then ad ttgm Erkhium in 
Euroacum urbm (A. O. Anderson, Early Sources qf Scottish Hiskty, i. 441}. The 
chronology of the life is confused, but the names which come into it seem to be 
derived ^m a genuine tradition. 

^ Chrmde, MSS. D. £. 

’ Symeon of Durham, ‘Historia Regum\ Opera, ii. 197. 
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Statement rf Roger of Wendover* that King Eric, betrayed 
with his son and brother by Earl Oswulf, was treacherously killed 
by Earl Maccus on a waste place called *SteinmoE’. Nothing 
more is known about Maccus, son of Olaf, though it is probable 
that either Olaf Guthfrithson or Olaf Sihtricson was his father. 
Earl Oswulf was the leading Englishman of the north. For at 
least six years he had been ruling from Bamburgh whatever 
lands were English beyond the Tees,^ and on Eric’s final expul- 
sion he received the whole of southern Northumbria from lUng 
Eadred as an addition to his own northern earldom.^ It is 
possible that Eric may have been attempting an invasion of his 
lost kingdom when Oswulf brought about his death, but a battle 
on the heights of Stainmore, where the Roman road from Cat* 
terick to Carlisle drops into Edendale, rather suggests the last 
stand of a deserted king on the border of his country. Nothing 
is certain beyond the fact that the manner of his death gained 
him the sympathy of those who recorded it. 

The battle of Stainmore closed the phase of Englis h history 
which began with the division of Northumbria among 
Halfdan’s followers in 876. Throughout this period, with only 
one considerable interval, every English king had been con- 
fronted by an independent Scandinavian power beyond the 
Humb». Towards the end it was clear that the English mon- 
archy was strong enough to prevent the union of York and 
Dublin in a single viking state. But the fall of Eric Bloodaxe 
was an event of much greater significance than the discom- 
fiture of small kings like Olaf Sihtricson and Rasgnald 11 . It 
meant that a leader who could draw all the landless adven- 
timers of Scandinavia into an army had failed to 
himself in an English kingdom. England still offered the chance 
of a quick profit to any group of ships’ companies which cared 
to take the risk of an invasion. In his will, which was drafted 
towards the close of his reign. King Eadred left a lai^e sum of 
money to be expended, if necessary, in buying peace from a 
heathen army.* But the time was past when an individual 
adventurer could hope to found a dynasty in En gland . 

_ * Flem HUimanm, ed. H. O. Coxe, i. 409-3. The entry lecotdii^ Erie’i de»dl 
H wren^dated 950, but there u no reason to doubt that it comes from the 
Worflwmbrian annals distributed through this part of the Fkrts. (Above, p. 315, 

“ d^bed as ‘High-reeve at Bamburgh’ in 949 (C-S. 883). 

’ Symeon of Durham, O/wre, ii. 197, 382. ' ^ 

* C<d. gia; P. Harmer, Siigluh Historical Doewnents, pp. 34-5. 



XI 

THE DECUNE OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
MONARCHY 


T hrough the work of Edward the Elder and his sons the 
ascendancy of the West Saxon dynasty was so finnly estab- 
lished that it survived a crisis which threatened the imity of their 
kingdom. After a long illness King Eadred died on 23 Novem- 

*v% 4'VkA «*rvxrrk1 

house who stood nearest to the succession were Eadwig and 
Edgar, the sons of his brother Edmund. Edgar was only twelve 
years of age when Eadred died, and Eadwig, who was chosen 
king, can hardly have been more than three years older. His 
distant cousin, the chronicler £thelweard, states that the com- 
mon people called him the ‘all-fair’ because of his beauty.* The 
history of his time is chiefly known through the writings of men 
devoted to monastic saints whom he disliked or ignored. It may 
be true, as one of them observes, that he could rule neither him- 
self nor others well. But he died at the beginning of manhood, 
and many things for which they blamed him may fairly be attri- 
buted to his extreme youth. 

Nevertheless, his reign has some interesting features. It begins 
a period in which, for the first time since the reign of Egbert, 
England was free from the imminent threat of foreign invasion. 
This freedom only lasted for the quarter of a century. In 980 
there began a new series of Danish raids which ended in a Dan- 
ish conquest of the whole land. Writers of the next generation, 
with rough justice, attributed the happiness of the preceding age 
to the wisdom of King Edgar, Eadwig’s brother. On the other 
hand, among the small group of men through whom Edgar 
governed England at least four came to power under King 
Eadwig. £l^ere, ealdorman of Merda, Byrhtnoth of Essex, 
and i£thelwold of East Anglia all appear as ealdormen for the 
first time in 956. £l£hcah of Hampshire, iBlfhere’s brother, 
reached that dignity a year later. It can at least be said for King 
Eadwig that he agreed to the promotion of good servants. 

* CStnmiwn, ed. Stvile, p. 4S3. The phrase *prae nimia etenim pulduitudine 
Pancali lortitus eit nomea a vulgo secundi* Wrongly luggestt that Eadwig bad 
received (he alliterative by-etame Edl-J^gtr, 'All>&ir*. 
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The peace of the years between 955 and 980 left a permanent 
impression on English history in the sphere of religion and cul- 
ture. It provided the setting for a very remarkable revival of the 
devotion which in former centuries had carried innumerable 
Englishmen and Englishwomen into the monastic life. There is 
no doubt that in the re-establishment of English monasticism, 
which is the principal achievement of this period, the enthu- 
siasm of King Edgar was the decisive factor. It is unlikely that j 
his brother had been in any way touched by the movement, and 
he has often been represented as opposed to it. On the other 
hand, he certainly observed the convention that kings should 
make gifts for religious purposes. The ecclesiastical persons to 
whom he gave land range from Oda, archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the priests in charge of Bampton church in Oxfordshire.* It 
was on an estate granted by King Eadwig that the archbishops 
of York foimded their great minster of Southwell.* In view of 
the shortness of his reign his gifts to monasteries, though few, 
are numerous enough to show that neither he nor the men who 
influenced him were hostile to monasticism as an institution. In 
the last resort, the idea of his opposition to the monastic revival 
of his time seems to have arisen from the irrelevant fact that for 
personal reasons he came to regard its leader, Dunstan, abbot 
of Glastonbury, as his enemy. 

From 959 until his death in 988 Dunstan was the central 
figure in English religious life. In 956, when he came into con- 
flict with King Eadwig, he was already a leader among the men 
who were working for the establishment of a reformed monastic 
order in England. By birth Dunstan was connected with the 
royal family; he had received his abbey from King Edmund, 
and he had been the close friend of King Eadred. He was natur- 
ally at court on the day when Eadvng was anointed king, and 
before the day was over he had taken part in one of the best- 
remembered scenes in Anglo-Saxon history. According to Dun- 
stan’s earliest biographer* the king left the solemn feast which 
followed his anointing in order to amuse himself with a noble- 
woman and her daughter, each of whom was trying to entice 
him into marriage. The absence of the king on such an occasion 
was an insult to the whole English aristocracy, and to avoid 

« CS. 1347; Ordnmu Sungt Facsimla tfAngtoSaxm AiSS. ii, Exeter, xvi. 

* as. loag. 

* Aieimiats ijf Stint Dtmstan, R.S., pp. 39-4. 
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serious trouble Dunstan and his kinsman, the bishop of Lichfield, 
were sent in search of him. They arc said to have found him, 
with his crown thrown aside, in the company of the two ladies; 
and, apparently, it was only after a riolent scene that he was 
brought back, crowned, to the assembly. The biographer adds 
that the elder lady, whom he regards as the real mover in the 
attempt to seduce the king, never forgave Dunstan, and that 
through her influence he was deprived of his property and com- 
pelled to leave the country. In course of time this story, which 
kept King Eadwig’s memory alive for centiuies, became embel- 
lished with much grotesque detail. Even in its earliest form it 
has already assumed a scandalous colour which clashes with 
better evidence. It is known, for example, that the younger of 
the two ladies married the king and that she was honoured in 
one of the greatest of English monasteries. In the Liber Vitae of 
New Minster, iElfgifu, wife of King Eadwig, appears in a list of 
‘illustrious women, choosing this holy place for the love of God, 
who have commended themselves to the prayers of the com- 
mimity by the gift of alms’.* Churchmen of the highest merit 
were willing to come to court when both the ladies were pre- 
sent.* All that can safely be inferred from the story is the high 
probability that Dunstan was exiled because he had affronted 
the king, the woman who became the king’s wife, and her mother.* 

It was probably through mere irresponsibility that within two 
years of ^ accession Eadwig lost the greater part of his king- 
dom. In 955 the West Saxons, the Mercians, and presumably 
the Northumbrians had separately chosen him king. Between 
May and December 957 the Mercians and Northumbrians 
renoimccd their allegiance to him in favour of his brother Edgar. 
There is no trace of any particularist feeling behind this revolu- 
tion, and it was not followed by any important change in the 
distribution of the great provincial governments. Of the ealdor- 
men whom Eadwig had appointed in 956, Byrhtnoth of Essex, 
iEthelwold of East Anglia, and iElfhere of Mercia remained in 

' Ed. W. de G. BLrch, p. 57. 

* C,S. 972 is attested by /EUgifu, the king’s wife, £thelgifu, 'the king’s wife’s 
mother’, and the bishops oi Winchester, Ramsbury, asid Worcester. Bishop 
Cenwald of Worcester, who had commended King Athdstan to the prayers eS the 
chur^ea of Germany thirty years before, was sm exemplary prdate who owed 
nothii^ to King Eadwig. 

* MS. p of the Chmutlt, which states that Archbishop Oda separated Eadwig 
and £l%ifb because they were tteatiy akin, is too late to have authority on a 
subject whidt invited legendary accretions. 
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office under Edgar,* while iElfheah, ^Ifhere’s brother, con- 
tinued to govern Hampshire on behalf of Eadwig. Dunstan’s 
earliest biographer attributes the rejection of Eadwig by the 
northern peoples to his folly in choosing yoimg advisers as 
thoughtless as himself. The probability is that in the society of 
his West Saxon fiiends he fell completely out of touch with the 
local aristocracy of remoter parts. 

On Eadwig’s death, which occurred on i October 959, Edgarj 
was at once accepted as king in Wessex. His accession had little' 
effect on the personnel of the government. But in the ecclesias- 
tical sphere its results were momentous. Archbishop Oda, who 
had ruled at Canterbury for eighteen years, had died in the 
summer of 958. Bishop ^Elfsige of Winchester who had been de- 
signated his successor, died of cold in the Alps while travelling 
to Rome in order to receive his pallium. In his place Eadwig 
chose Byrhthelm, bishop of Wells, who has the precedence of an 
archbishop in Eadwig’s latest charters, and had probably been 
seated at Canterbury for several months when the king died.* In 
the meantime, Dunstan had returned from exile at Edgar’s in- 
vitation and had been consecrated a bishop in order, as his 
biographer says, that he might always be present at court to 
advise the king. Soon afterwards Edgar gave him the see of 
Worcester, and added that of London to it a little later. On 
Edgar’s accession to power in Wessex, Archbishop Byrhthelm 
was ordered to return to his former see, on the ground that he 
was too gentle to maintain discipline in a supreme charge. 
Dunstan was set in his place at Canterbury. 

In history the reign of Edgar has always been coloured by 
his association with Dunstan. Kings and archbishops have often 
co-operated in a programme of ecclesiastical reform; but there 
are few parallels in any country to the enthusiasm with which 
Edgar brought the whole power of the English state to the 
furtherance of Dunstan’s relipous policy. Ancient scholars who 
inherited the traditions of the monastic revival naturally re- 
garded Edgar with veneration, and modem historians, realizing 
the significance of the ideals to which he gave his patronage, have 
tended to include him among the greatest of Old English rulers. 

* ipfheah, £Uluxe’t brodier, whom Eadwig had created ealdorman of Hamp- 

957 (C.S, 1005), continued in that position for the rett of the reign and 
until his death in 971 or 972. 

* Heappeana8Doro6mimmicdeji<»i^a^inG*S.io45)andInnnitt*f»imrved 
charter of 958 in the Athdney Register (Somerset Record Societyg voL xlV| p* 146)* 
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In part, their praise is justified. It was a notable achievement to 
keep England sectire against foreign enemies for sixteen years, 
and to maintain a standard of internal order which set a pattern 
for later generations. But when Edgar is compared with other 
outstanding members of his house — ^with Alfred or with Athd- 
stan — ^he fitlls at once into a lower class than theirs. He was 
never required to defend English dvilization against barbarians 
from over sea, nor to deal with the problems raised by the exis- 
tence of barbarian states within England itself. His part in 
history was to maintain the peace established in England by 
earlier kings. It is his distinction that he gave unreserved sup- 
port to the men who were creating the environment of a new 
English culture by the reformation of English monastic life. 

It is a sign of Edgar’s competence as a ruler that his rdgn is 
singularly devoid of recorded inddent. The fiirst event of his 
time which made a strong impression upon his contemporaries 
was his long-deferred coronation, which took place at Bath, on 
Whit Sunday 973. Up to this period there had been no fixed 
order for the coronation of an English king, and the form which 
was observed at Bath was reached only after the archbishop and 
his associates had produced at least two experimental drafts.* 
In addition to the form which was finally adopted there has 
survived an account of the actual proceedings, written by an 
eye-witness.* His narrative emphasizes the fact, made dear by 
the coronation order, that the essence of the ceremony was not 
the crowning, but the solemn anointing which set the l^g apart 
firom other men. Dunstan, like many Frankish churchmen o£ 
his age, was strongly influenced by the parallel between tiie 
anointing of a king and the consecration of a priest, and there is 
every probability that the king, his pupil in religion, was moved 
by the same conception. It is by no means impossible that his 
sense of this parallel caused him deliberately to postpone his 
coronation until he felt that he had come to full maturity of 
mind and conduct. It is probably something more than mere 
coincidence that the year of his coronation was the year in which 
he reached the age of thirty, below which no one could canoni- 
cally be ordained to the priesthood. 

The mostfamous incident of Edgar’s reign occurred soon after 
his coronation, and was, in fact, its natural sequel. £lfnc, 

’ F. E. Sdtrutun, A Htstviy ^ (ftt En^isk Cmna^Mt, fp. 19-08. 

* ‘Vita SaticUOiwakU%l(tttorM»sf(A(GhMKAsfr« 4 RA. 1.436-9. 
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abbot of Eynsham, who had known many eminent persons of 
Edgar’s time, records that on one occasion all the kings in Bri< 
tain, eight in number, Cumbrians and Scots, came to him on a 
single day and acknowledged his supremacy. Three manu* 
scripts of the Chronicle state that after Edgar had been crowned 
he sailed with his fleet to Chester, where six kings came to him 
and promised to serve him by sea and l^d.' In the Norman age 
this statement was expanded into a more dramatic form. Thej 
west midland annalist known as Florence of Worcester* assertsl 
that Kenneth, king of Scots, Malcolm, king of the Cumbrians, i 
Maccus, ‘king of many islands’, and five other princes named ' 
Dufhal, Siferth, Huwal, Jacob, and Juchil swore fealty to Edgar 
at Chester, and afterwards rowed him on the Dee from his 
palace to the church of St, John and back again, wliile he held 
the rudder. Except for the attempt of later writers to assign 
kingdoms to these rulers, it was in this form that the story be- 
came part of general history. Some, at least, of its details 
obviously come from a good tradition. Two of the rulers men- 
tioned by Florence are otherwise unknown, but there is no 
glaring anachronism in the names that can be tested.* 

Kenneth became king of Scots in 971 ; Jacob is clearly lago, 
king of Gwynedd, who reigned from 950 until 979; Huwel is 
probably Hywel, son of Idwal, lago’s nephew and enemy; and 
Maccus, the king of many islands, is presumably identical with 
Maccus son of Harold, a famous sea-king of the time. Dufnal 
can safely be identified with Dunmail, king of Strathclyde, who 
was reigning in that country when Edmund of Wessex ravaged 
it, thirty years before. Malcolm, who appears in the list as king 
of the Cumbrians, was Dunmail’s son, who only came to the 
kingdom in 975, when his father went on pilgrimage to Rome, 
but may well have accompanied him to Edgar’s court in the 
previous year. No Anglo-Norman writer, inventing a list cS 
names with which to garnish an ancient annal, could have come 
as close as this to fact or probability. Even the rowing of Edgar 


’ On the good quality of the evidence few the mbmiMioniecW.H. Stevenson ia 

xiii, 505-7, 

* Chroniem ex Chronicis, cd. B. Thorpe, I 142-^, 

• pie diflSculty of identifying these princes is due, partly to the variant forms in 

which wme of the names appear, and partly to the obscurity of both Welsh and 
A ^ history m this period. For recent comments upon the submisston see 
^ O. Mderson, So^ SeMsk Histoiy, I 47^-80; J. E. Lloyd, HiHan of 

WViigf, i. 34^50; Cmtmssm an Historical Monmem, Westmorimsi, pp, IMii* 
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on the Dee, which gives a fictitious air to the incident, may have 
been a symbolic act by which these princes had repressed their 
subjection to their lord. In any case, the core of the story, which 
is the acknowledgement of Edgar’s supremacy by the other 
rulers of Britain, is not affected by the possibility that legendary 
accretions may have gathered around it. 

There is nothing to suggest that the submission of 973 intro- 
duced any new principle into the relationship between the king 
of England and the Celtic princes beyond his border. By the 
ceremony at Chester Edgar, like Edward the Elder and Athel- 
stan on similar occasions, became secure against attack from the 
princes who had become his men, and entitled to their help if 
others made war on him. The weakness of this relationship was 
its personal character and its consequent impermanence. At the 
middle of the century Edmund, j^gar’s father, was already 
feeling his way towards a more stable understanding when he 
gave Strathclyde to Malcolm king of Scots. There is evidence 
that shortly after the meeting at Chester Edgar attempted to 
secure the allegiance of Kenneth, the Scottish king, by a grant 
of the English lands between the Tweed and the Forth which 
were then collectively called Lothian. The grant is not men- 
tioned by any contemporary whose work has survived. But a 
thirteenth-century writer who has preserved much ancient 
material states that Kenneth was brought to Edgar by iEl&ige, 
bishop of Chester-le-Street, and Eadwulf, ealdorman of Bemicia, 
that Kenneth did homage to Edgar, and that Edgar thereupon 
gave him Lothian and a munber of estates in England' on wMch 
he could reside when he came in fiiture to Edgar’s court The 
story deserves to be taken seriously. It is set down as a simple 
matter of fact, and the names which come into it raise no chrono- 
logical difficulties. As the bare record of a tradition it naturally 
ignores the historical significance of the grant. The cession of 
Lothian determined the future of the Scottish kingdom. Within 
a century it had become an Anglo-Celtic state in which the 
English element was steadily rising to predominance. But the 
change was very slow at first, and no Englishman of Edgar’s 
time could have foreseen its consequences. 

Even within his own counny it was Edgar’s policy to limit the 
responsibilities of his government. He was the first king to re- 
cognize in l^islation that the Danish east of England was no 
* Roger of Wendover, Ffon$ ISsiiirimm, ed. H. O. Ooace^ i. 416. 
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longer a conquered province but an integral part of the English 
realm. The recognition took the form of a grant of autonomy to 
its inhabitants.* In the most explicit of terms Edgar ordains that 
in return for the loyalty which the ‘Danes’ have always mani* 
fested, such social and legal customs shall prevail among them 
as they themselves may choose. In another passage he expressly 
contrasts this liberty of theirs with the subjection of ‘English- 
men’ to the laws wWch he and his cotincil have made. Wheij 
issuing a set of regulations intended to suppress traffic in stolen 
cattle, he is apologetic in insisting that they shall apply in Danish\ 
as well as English territory; and even so, he allows the Danes \ 
themselves to decide what punishment shall be inflicted for the 
breach of these regulations in their country. It is not surprising 
that within at most a generation after his time the shires of 
Danish England had come to be known collectively as the 
Danelaw.* 

This did not mean that his authority in that land was negli- 
gible. He appointed the earls and bishops through whom it was 
governed, its leading magnates regarded themselves as his men, 
and its militia was bound to join him when he went to war in 
person. There, as elsewhere, he possessed estates which were 
important centres for the administration of justice; and the 
breach of his peace, given under his hand and seal, was punished 
even more severely in Danish than in English territory. But he 
was rarely seen in its more distant parts, and the rights which 
belonged to him as king of the whole land left open a vast field 
of action within which his Anglo-Danish subjects were free to 
govern themselves. It is this freedom which, more than any other 
cause, explains their acquiescence in their political subjection. 
Here and there, especially in the northern Danelaw, men who 
could trace their descent from companions of Ivar the Boneless 
may have wished for a king of their own race. But in normal 
times the feeling never outweighed the solid advantages oflTered 
by Edgar’s promise of autonomy in return for allegiance. 

The uni^ of Edgar’s kingdom was tested immediately after 
his death by a violent dispute about the succession. Edgar died 
suddenly, when few rfhis retainers were at court, on 8 July 975. 

* Dana in England’, Pm. BriHsh Aeaden^, i^i. 344-6. 

* The first undoubted appearance of the name is in the laws of dStbelred II 
(vi .£thelred, c. 37). The document known as Edward and Guthrum's Peace, 
which mentions the Danelaw, has been conclusively assigned to d£thebed*s Utter 
years by D. Whitelock, EJU.R. Ivii. i-ai. 
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He had been married twice. By his first wife he left a son named 
Edward, who in 975 was still a youth on the verge of manhood. 
In 964 he married as his second wife ^Ifthryth, daughter of 
Ordgar, ealdorman of Devon, and widow of ^thelwold, ealdor- 
man of East Anglia. By her, Edgar had two sons, of whom 
the elder died in 970 or 971. The younger, a boy named 
^thelred, can barely have reached the age often in 975. The 
death of King Edgar before either of his sons was old enough to 
rule threw the whole country into confusion. According to the 
best-informed account of the noct few years Edward, the ddest 
son and the nattural heir, had offended many important persons 
by his intolerable violence of speech and behaviour. Long after 
he had passed into veneration as a saint it was remembered that 
his outbursts of rage had alarmed all who knew him, and especi- 
ally the members of his own household.^ It may have been 
partly for this reason that a large number of nobles resolved to 
promote the election of iEthelred, the younger brother. Edward 
was crowned king before the end of the year, but th«are are 
indications of a state of civil war between the partisans of the 
brothers in the months immediately after Edgar’s death.* 

Little can be gathered about the character of Edward’s reign 
beyond a vague impression of disorder, and the knowledge that 
a period was abruptly set to the endowment of monasteries 
which Edgar had encouraged. £lfhere, ealdorman of Mercia, 
the most prominent nobleman of the rime, was accused of de- 
stroying monasteries, and many persons wi^ an hereditary title 
to monastic lands took advantage of the change of government 
to assert their claims. It is more doubtful how far rius unfiiendly 
atmosphere is a sign of anything that can strictly be called an 
anti-monastic reaction. There were strong political reasons for 
a check to the recent drift of land into monastic possesrion. To 
judge from the history of houses like Ramsey or Ely, the process 
of monastic endowment had already been carried to a point at 
which it might easily give the preponderating wdght within a 
shire to the religious interest. The creation of these large mona- 
stic estates inevitably weakened the local influence of the th^ns 
of the shire on whom the king’s officers were compelled to rdy 
for the mauntenance of public order. It does not prove hostility 

• Hu»r^S^tli(OtenA«flVA,R.S.,{.449. The pusage i* ioooraplete in the 
only minuicript of this work, but there is no doubt cd its n»nidag> 

• Ibid4pp.4i3>448^ 
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to the monastic idea if many thegns and some ealdormen re* 
sented the sudden appearance of the great monastic landlord. 

On the evening of i8 March 978 Edward was* murdered at 
Corfe in Dorset under circumstances of abominable treachery 
which shocked men who were ready to tolerate any crime of 
frank violence. On the surface his relations with .®thelred his 
half-brother and iElfthryth his step-mother were friendly, and 
he was visiting them informally when he was killed. According [ 
to the earliest account of the murder* his brother’s retainers 
came out to meet him with ostentatious signs of respect, and 
then, before he had dismounted, surrounded him, seized his 
hands, and stabbed him. He was buried without any service 
of honour at Wareham, but after a year iElfhere of Mercia 
translated his body to the house of nuns at Shaftesbury, where 
miracles accumulated around it which caused him at last to 
be regarded as a saint and martyr. So far as can be seen the 
murder was planned and carried out by ^thelred’s household 
men in order that their young master might become king. There 
is nothing to support the allegation, which first appears in writ- 
ing more than a century later,* that Queen iElfthryth had 
plotted her stepson’s death. But no one was punished for his 
part in the crime, and ^thelrcd, who was crowned a month 
after the murder, began to reign in an atmosphere of suspicion 
which destroyed the prestige of the Crown. 

It was never fully restored in his lifetime. He was too young 
to be an accomplice in his brother’s murder. But the crime had 
been committed for his sake, and he never escaped its con- 
sequences. For many years the instinctive loyalty of the com- 
mon people, on which earlier kings had always been able to rely, 
was obliterated by the wave of popular emotion which carried 
King Edward into the ranks of sainthood. Thirty years after the 
murder, when iEthelred himself ordered the general observa- 
tion of to brother’s festival, the way in which Edward had died 
must still have been remembered.* Much that has brought the 

’ Which forms a digression in the estrly eleventh-century life St. Oswald, 
Historums of^ Outrek of r«rk and its Archbishops, R.S., i. 44(>-5i. 

* In the life of St. Dunstan by Osbem, precentor of Canterbury in the time of 
Archbishop Lanfranc. Mtmoruds iff SedtU Dmutan, R.S., p. 114. 

• Laws rf £thelred, v. 16. There is a remarkaUe reference by iEthelied to hfe 
brother’s death in a charter of 1001 granting Bradford on Avon to the nuns of 
Shaftesbury {C.D. The Idng says that he has made the gift ‘Christo et 
sancto mo, germano scilicet meo Eadwardo, quem pr(q>rio cruore pofusum per 
muhiidida uirtutum dgna ipse dominus nostris mirificare dignatus est tempocSsM’. 
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condemnation of historians on King .^thelred may well be due 
in the last resort to the circumstances under which he became 
king. Throughout his reign he behaved like a man who is never 
sure of himself. His ineffectiveness in war, which is very remark- 
able in a king of his line, his acts of spasmodic violence, and the 
air of mistrust which overhangs his relations with his nobles, are 
signs of a trouble which lies deeper than mere incapacity for 
government. They suggest the reaction of a weak king to the 
consciousness that he had come to power through what his 
subjects regarded as the worst crime committed among the 
English peoples since their first coming to Britain. 

It is unlikely to be through mere chance that within two years 
of ^thelred’s accession Scandinavian raiding-parties were de- 
scending again upon England. Even in Edgar’s reign it had 
been possible for small bodies of adventurers to establish them- 
selves on remote parts of the northern coast. Scarborough 
derives its name from a viking named Thorgils ‘Skarthi’ — the 
hare-lipped — ^who came to England with his brother Kormak 
soon after 965, and joined with him in building a fortress on 
that headland.* After Edgar’s death the confusion of English 
politics meant that the defence of the land was weakened at a 
time when the Scandinavian north was unusually restless. In 
the middle of the tenth century, after a hundred years of dis- 
tmion, the various Danish peoples had been brought together 
into a single kingdom. At the moment of ^thelred’s accession, 
the greatest figure in the north was the Danish king Harold 
‘Gormsson’,* who, in his own words, ‘won for hinaself all Den- 
mark and Norway and made the Danes Christians’.* There is 
no reason to think that he ever planned an invasion of England. 
His chief interests lay in the Baltic, and he incorporated many 
of ffie most formidable warriors of the north into a highly 
organized viking community which he planted at Jdmsborg by 
the mouth of the Oder. But a career like his always aroused a 
long train of resentments. Many of his subjects refused to acc^t 

The chartor it only known firom the late and ill>copied Shaftetbury Cartulary, but 
it ha$ no suspicious features, 

* E. V. Gordon^ IfOtoducIm U Old pp. 133, stas. Thfcre is some evidezux 
that Kormak^ Skaxthi’s brother, had the ^-name Fleinn, 'arrow*, and that this 
name is preserved in Flamborough. 

* The by«naineB/<%OT, generally rendered 'Blue tootfa*,by whidtheis c oin m only 
known, is not recorded before the isth century, but is dearly traditkmale 

* L. Fa Aa Wimxner and L. Jaoobsc^ Ds 2>fmskr pp* 55-6. 
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Christianity at his dictation, and shortly before 988 Swcin, his 
son, put himself at their head and drove his fathcr,fironi the king- 
dom. It is highly probable that among the first raiders who 
visited England in iEthelred’s reign there were men who had 
left their own country because they hated an autocratic master 
and an imposed religion. 

The etirliest raiders of this period descended upon England in 
small companies, which came to land without warning, ana 
departed before they had met with any but local resistance.^ 
Most of the English coast-line was obviously at their mercy. 
They visited Hampshire, Thanet, and Cheshire in 980, Devon 
and Cornwall in 981, and Dorset in 982. No raids are recorded 
during the next six years, but the south-western shires were 
visited again in 988, when the thegns of Devon met the attack 
with a gallantry which became famous throughout the country.* 
Disastrous as they were to those who lived in their course, these 
early raids had little effect on the general well-being of the land. 
Their chief historical importance is that they brought England 
for the first time into diplomatic contact with Normandy, where 
Duke Richard I, the grandson of the founder of the duchy, was 
nearing the end of a long reign. It was no longer possible for 
Scandinavian adventurers to found new families in Normandy. 
But the Norman aristocracy, still conscious of its Scandinavian 
origin, was well disposed to the men of its own stock who were 
trying their fortune in the narrow seas, and the Norman ports 
were open to ship’s companies returning from raids in England. 
By the summer of 990 the English and Norman courts had be- 
come openly hostile to each other. By the early autumn the 
news of their enmity had reached Rome, and Pope John XV 
dispatched an envoy with instructions to arrange a treaty bc- 
tweai them.* On Christmas day 990 he presented his commis- 
sion to King iBthelred. Soon afterwards the king and his 
council drew up a set of terms which could be ofiTcred to the 
duke of Normandy. They provided that in future the king and 
the duke should accq>t a peaceful reparation of all the injuries 

' It was conunemorated in die earliest life of St. Qrarald, udiidi was wiittea at 
Ramsey {HisloHms of th* Ouereh ^ Tork, R.S., i. 435-6). 

* The letter which is the only authority for the «»»«■{«« b printed, and tte 
critical questiont which it raises are indicated, by Stubte {MmentOi ef 
i^ndon, R.S., pp. 397-8; William of Malmesbury, GtHa Rigun, R.S., L ipi-S)* 
Toe present form of the letter cannot be suthenttCp but it it prcMarved in an early* 
titfa«centiiiy manutccipti and in eubttanoe appeart to be feniiinct 
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which either might suffer from the other, and that neither 
of them should entertain the other’s enemies, nor any of his 
subjects accq)t such as could show letters of commendation 
under his seal. In the early spring the bishop of Sherborne 
and two king’s thegns escorted the envoy to Rouen, where the 
duke agreed to these terms, on i March 99 1. 

Five months afterwards another body of raiders appeared off 
the English coast. It was larger than any of the forces which 
had lately harried in England, and to some extent it had the 
character of an organized army. Its ravages are important in 
English financial history, for they compelled the govenunent to 
raise a heavy tax in order to buy off the invaders. The pre- 
cedent then set was followed on several occasions during the 
next twenty-five years, and these emergency levies were the 
prototypes of the recurrent Danegelds imposed by the Anglo- 
Norman kings. But the war of 991 would be no more than a dim 
episode in a monotonous succession of disasters were it not for 
the great poem which describes the death of Byrhtnoth, ealdor- 
man of Essex, in a battle against the raiders.* In the second 
week in August, after a profitable descent on Ipswich, they 
entered the Blackwater estuary, and occupied Northey island 
to the east of Maldon. For access to the mainland they de- 
pended on a causeway, flooded at high tide, which led firom 
Northey to the flats along the southern margin of the estuary. 
Before they had left their camp on the island Byrhtnoth, wi^ 
his retainers and a force of local militia, had taken possosion o£ 
the landward end of the causeway. Refusing a demand fmr 
tribute, shouted across the water while the tide was high, Byrht- 
noth drew up his men along the bank, and waited for the ebb. 
As the water fell the raiders began to stream out along the 
causeway. But three of Byrhtnoth’s retainers held it against 
them, and at last they asked to be allowed to cross unhindered 
and fight on equal terms on the mainland. With what even 
those who admired him most called over-courage, Byrhtnoth 
agreed to this; the pirates rushed through the falHng tide, and 
battle was joined. Its issue was decided by Byrhtnoth’s fall. 

' Hie nuMt recent editiou of the poem are by E. D. Labwde, BjnklitBA md 
Maldim, 1936, and E. V. Gordon, Th* BaitU Ma!dm, 1937. The former it of 
particular importance for the top(^T*phy of the battle^ite. The latter it baaed on 
the copy the unique manuacript of die poem which wat coed for the tdUt 
prinopr by Thomaa Heame. The original manuacript wat burned la 1731, and 
thit copy it the beat audiority for the text. 
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Many even of his own men immediately took to flight and the 
English ranks were broken. What gives enduring interest to the 
battle is the superb courage with which a group of Byrhtnoth’s 
thegns, knowing that the fight was lost, deliberately gave them* 
selves to death in order that they might avenge their lord. 

To the raiders the battle of Maldon was merely an exciting 
incident in the course of a successful expedition. During the 
next four months they compelled the local rulers of Kenti 
Hampshire, and western Wessex to buy peace from them. Be 4 
fore the end of the year they had entered into a treaty with the i 
English government by which, in return for provisions and a 
large sum of money, they undertook to keep the peace towards 
the king and his subjects, and to join them in attacking any 
other viking host descending on England. The text of the treaty* 
shorn that the greatest man among the raiders was Olaf Trygg- 
vason, a descendant of Harold Fairhair, king of Norway, who 
some four years later made himself master of his own country. 
It begins by regulating the treatment of merchants and mer- 
chant ships falling into the power of either of the parties to the 
treaty.* The next section consists of a series of rules for the 
settlement of disputes between Englishmen and vikings, and 
declares that all the slaughter and ravaging which had taken 
place before the truce shall be forgotten. The treaty ends with 
the abrupt statement that 22,000 pounds of gold and silver have 
been given to the raiders as the price of peace. 

In spite of the care with which the treaty was drawn up it is 
unlikely that it ever came into full elfect. The threat of an inva- 
sion in 992 caused ^thelred to mobilize all the English ships at 
his command, but although the operation is described in some 
detail by the Chronicle, no hint is given that Olaf Tryggvason co- 
operated in it. In 993 the local English commanders were left 
to their own resources when a hostile fleet descended on North- 
umbria and Lindsey, and in 994 Olaf appeared again in England 

• The treaty was arranged with the raiders by Archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury 
and and ^thelweard, the ealdonnen of the two West Saxon provinces. It 
has sometimes been referred to the year 994, when Olaf descended on England 
again. But the campaign of 994 did not begin until 8 September, and Archbishop 
Sigeric dM on a8 October Sisam, Review ((f English Studies, viL 10). There is 
not sufficient time between these dates ibr a series td' events which i^uded an 
attack on London, the devastation of the coast from Essex to Hampdtire, a mounted 
raid iar into the interior of the country, and the settlement of elaborate tenns ot 
peace. 

* On the economic significance of these provisions see below, p. 534. 
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as an open enemy. He was accompanied by Swein, son of 
Harold, king of Denmark. Thdr combined fleets amounted to 
ninety-four warships, which probably carried a force of more 
than two thousand fighting men. It was the most formidable 
invasion which England had experienced for half a century, and 
it was made more dangerous by the fact that some English 
nobles, despairing, it would seem, of iEthelred’s government, 
were prepared to accept Swein as king.* Its results were incon- 
clusive; partly because London was stubbornly defended, and 
also because an alliance between Swein and Olaf Tryggvason 
was unnatural. Norway, where Olars ancestors had ruled, was 
still a dependency of the Danish kingdom. It was probably 
their sense of conflicting interests which caused the allies to 
fall apart after a raid over south-eastern England. Peace was 
bought from the army for 16,000 pounds. Swein returned to 
Denmark, and Olaf came to a new understanding with the 
English court. Hostages for his safety were sent on board his 
ships, and then Bishop dLlfheah of Winchester and ^thelweard, 
ealdorman of Wessex beyond Selwood, brought him to King 
iEthelred at Andover. Already a baptized Christian, he was 
confirmed at Andover, with the king as his sponsor, and entered 
into a solemn undertaking that he would leave England and 
never return to it in war. With this he disappears from English 
history, and within a few months he had entered on the 
expedition which ended in his establishment as king of Norway. 

After a respite of two years the war began to enter upon a new 
phase. Hitherto each raid had been the work of a separate 
group of ship’s companies, which had dispersed as soon as the 
expedition had produced an adequate return. But in 997 Eng- 
land was visited by an army prepared to devote a number of 
consecutive years to a systematic plundering of coastal Wesex. 
In the first year of its operations it harried Cornwall, Devon, 
western Somerset, and south Wal«. In 998 it ravaged Dorset, 
and extorted supplies from Hampshire and Sussex. In 999 it 
raided in Kent. In the summer of 1000 it moved to Normandy 
Md remained there until the campaigning season of the follow- 
ing year. Its departure allowed dEthelred to carry out a de- 
vastation of Strathclyde, the motive for which is part of the lost 
history of the north. The return of the vikings in 1001 was 

* Oa the treaion of jEthelric of Boddng, implicated in a plot to receive Swein 
in Eiiea^ Me D. WUtelodc, 
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followed by a raid in west Sussex, and by something resembling 
a campaign in south Devon, which was marked by a successful 
defence of Exeter. But the combined militia of Devon and 
Somerset failed to hold the enemy in check, and its ships, sta- 
tioned off the Isle of Wight, were masters of the Channel. In 
the spring of 1002 an intolerable situation was relieved by a 
truce for which 24,000 pounds of tribute-money were paid. 

A few weeks later ^thelred married as his second wife £mma,j 
sister of Richard II, duke of Normandy. Nothing definite can'\ 
be said about the political background of the marriage. It is\ 
imsafe to assume that the Anglo-Norman treaty of 991 was still 
in force, and it is possible, though on the whole imlikely, that 
the raiders who had crossed from England to Normandy in the 
summer of 1000 had remained there throughout the autumn 
and winter in the duke’s peace. It is also doubtful whether the 
marriage did much to clarify Anglo-Norman relations. There 
was a tradition in Normandy that ^thelred soon afterwards 
became offended with the duke, and sent an army to ravage the 
Gotentin.’' It was through events which no one could have fore- 
seen in 1002 that the marriage became important in English 
history. It entitled iEthelred to hospitality in Normandy when 
at last the Danes had conquered England. His sons by the 
marriage were educated in the duchy, and it was with a sense of 
obligation towards the Norman court that the elder of them 
ultimately returned to England as king. But in 1002 the idea 
of conquering England was at most a half-formed ambition 
in the mind of the Danish king, and the fabric of the English 
government, though badly shaken by recent disasters, was still 
intact. 

Its collapse was brought nearer by a political crime of which 
iEthelred was guilty in the autumn of that year. According to 
the Chronicle he ordered all the Danish men in England to be 
killed on St. Brice’s day— -13 November— ‘because he had been 
told that they intended to kill him and his counsellors, and 
afterwards to possess his kingdom’. Within more than a third 
of England no Older of this kind could ever have been carri^ 
out. York and Lincoln, for example, were Danish rather than 
English towns. But the fact that a massacre of Danes took place 
at this time was long remembered, and in a charter to St. 
Frideswide’s minster .fithelred himself refers to the slaughter 
* William Junuigei, Gala Nemamurm Duaan, ed. J. Man, pp. 76 - 7 . 
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of the Danes in Oxford.* According to a well-recorded tradi- 
tion the victims included Gunnhild, sister of King Swdn 
Denmark, then living as a hostage in England.* It is highly 
probable that the wish to avenge her was a principal motive for 
his invasion of England in the following year. 

In 1003 Swein commanded the resources of Jutland, Scania, 
and the intervening islands; he was intimate with the leaders of 
the vikii^ community at Jdmsborg, and the king of Sweden was 
his ally. He had recently brought about the overthrow of his 
formidable enemy Olaf Tryggvason, and either directly or 
through eark of his own choice he ruled the greater part of 
Norway. But he was not yet secure enough in the north to 
attempt the conquest of all England, and although the expedi- 
tion which he led in 1003 penetrated farther inland than any 
earlier raiding army, there was nothing unprecedented in its 
scale. In the first year of its operations a French reeve of Qjieen 
Emma, who held Exeter in dower, betrayed the city to the host, 
and it then harried over Wessex as far as Wilton and Salisbury 
before it turned back towards the sea. In 1004 Swein and hk 
fleet descended on East Anglia and sacked Norwich. To avoid 
other disasters an assembly of East Anglian magnates entered 
at once into negotiations for peace. But while negotiations were 
pending the army left its ships and struck across country to 
Thetford. On the morning after it had sacked the town it was 
met by a force hastily collected by a leading man of the country, 
named Ulfkell Snilling, whose conduct in this and later years 
caiised East Anglia to be known as Ulfkell’s land throughout the 
north.* He was defeated outside Thetford, but the Danes said 
that they had never met more deadly hand-play in England 
than Ulfkell gave them. They suffered heavy losses, and it is 
probable that they were only saved from disaster because Ulf- 
kell’s orders to destroy their ships had not been carried out. 
Without any further devastation that has been recorded, they 
Id); England for Denmark in the course of 1005. 

In the summer of 1006 they returned, occupied Sandwich, 
and raided widely in the south-east, evading contact with a 

* Cartidterf rfSt. PHdtsmdft, ed. S. R. Wigram, L The reasons for con^ 
sidering dib charta to be authentic are set out in Oswnmns^ i. 105-6. 

* \^^llialn oS Malmesbury, Guta Regtm, R.S., i. 907. 

* His by-name Snillingr, which seems to mean *die valiant, is preserved <mly by 
Noaesouroes. Ang^Norman and later writers <dten .refer to hkau an earl, biU 
be has no qBidal title in opnten^orary records. 

Bb 
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force called out against them from the whole of Wessex and 
Mercia. In the autumn the fleet took up its station off the Isle 
of Wight, and in the depth of winter the army setout on a raid 
through Hampshire and Berkshire to Reading, and then across 
the Chiltems to Wallingford. At this point it was nearly sixty 
miles from the sea. But out of sheer bravado, instead of return- 
ing directly to its ships, it struck out in a great curve along the 
Ridge Way which follows the line of the Berkshire and north/ 
Wiltshire Downs. It halted in order to invite an attack an 
Guckhamsley Knob, the meeting-place of the local shire-court,^ 
defeated the Wiltshire militia near Avebury, at the point where \ 
the Ridge Way crosses the Kennet, and then swept on exul- ' 
tantly past Winchester to the coast. Early in the new year it 
received tribute-money amounting to 36,000 pounds, and then 
disappeared from English waters.' 

Two years passed before England was attacked again. Each 
of them was marked by an important measure of state. In 1007, 
after an abeyance of nearly thirty years, the Mercian ealdor- 
manry was revived and given to a thegn named Eadric Streona,* 
whose origins are obscure, and were certainly far from eminent. 
His later conduct has given him an evil reputation, but his 
appointment was an intelligent attempt to provide for the 
better defence of central England by placing the whole of it 
under a single command.^ In 1008 the government undertook 
the formidable task of creating a new fleet of warships, furnished 
with armour for their crews. The preparations were organized 

* The methods by which these great sums were raised are curiously illustrated 
by a charter of this period in which King iEthelred records the sale of Beckley and 
Horton in Oxfordshire to a Dane named Toti for gold which the king needed ad 
reddendum tributum, (Cambridge University library, Red Book of Thomey, i, fo. v.) 

It is possible that many of the Danish families which afterwards appear in southern 
England were founded by ancestors who had invested tribute-money in English 
land. 

^ It b uncertain whether this by-name represents an unrecorded noun streonaf 
connected with the verb strienan, to acquire, or a short form of a compound personal 
name, such as Streonwald, set in apposition against the main name to which it was 
appli^. The former meaning had been given to it by the end of the i xth century 
(Heming, CharUUarium Ecclesiae Wigomiensis, ed. T. Heame, i, p. 980), but this 
authority is too late to be condusive. 

’ The Chronicle of Florence of Worcester contains what purports to be an earlier 
reference to Eadric under the year xoo6, where he is said to have brought about 
the murder of ^Ifhelm, ealdorman of Northumbria. But Eadric’s notorious trea- 
sons in later life made him a person to whom mysterious crimes could safely be 
attributed, and the story told by Florence^ which l^ls ^Ifhehn during a hunting- 
party, does not inspire confidenice. 
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on a national scale, ^ and the fleet had been brought into exis- 
tence by the early part of 1009. In anticipation of a Danish 
attack it was stationed off Sandwich, but before the Danes 
appeared a charge of treason was brought against one of its 
commanders. Before his trial the accused commander — ^athegn 
of Sussex named Wulfnoth — seduced the crews of twenty ships 
from their allegiance, and took to piracy along the south coast. 
His accuser, who was a brother of Eadric Streona, followed him 
with eighty ships, but a storm drove them all on shore, where 
they were afterwards burned by Wul&oth’s men. With a fleet 
thus weakened the king and his council declined to risk a 
general engagement; the ships which remained to them were 
brought into harbour at London, and on i August the enemy 
occupied the deserted anchorage off Sandwich. 

In fighting quality, and probably in numbers, the Danish 
army of 1009 was the most formidable host which had visited 
England since ^thelred became king. It had been joined by 
many specialized warriors from Jdmsborg, and its leaders in- 
cluded men of reputation everywhere in the viking world. It 
came to England in two separate companies. The leader of the 
first was Thorkell the Tall, the brother of Sigvaldi the com- 
mander at Jdmsborg, and the companion of King Swein in 
many wars. The second and larger division of the host was led 
by Hemming, Thorkell’s brother, and by a cliief named Eilaf, 
whose brother Ulf afterwards married Estrith, King Swein’s 
daughter, and became by her the ancestor of the medieval kings 
of Denmark. For the first six months of their operations the 
combined armies did little except harry afresh country already 
scoured by their predecessors. Although the men of Canterbury 
and eastern Kent bought them off with a gift of 3,000 pounds, 
London held out against them, and their chief success was 
the burning of Oxford early in the new year. But in the spring 
of 1010 their fleet left the Kentish coast for East Anglian waters; 
they stormed Ipswich at once, and within five weda they had 
won what was probably the most hardly fought pitched battle 
of Jlthelred’s reign. The defence of East Anglia was still in the 
hands of Ulfkell Snilling, who had comnumded the local forces 

’ According to the Chromcie the country was divided into districts of 310 hides3 
each of which was required to provide a warship of approximately 60 oars. The 
armour was obtained through a separate demand of a helmet and a corselet from 
every 8 hides throughout dM kingdom* 
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in 1004, and was now at die head of an army drawn from both 
East Anglia and Cambridgeshire. Presumably in order to gain 
time for reinforcement, he had taken up a position far inland, 
covering Thetford from the north-east. As soon as the Danes 
had learned this they struck straight across country at his army, 
and joined battle with it by Ringmere Pit on Wretham Heath, 
to the north-east of the town.* The East Anglians soon took to 
flight, and although the men of Cambridgeshire kept their ranks 
for a long time, they were broken at last, and a new raiding 
ground in north-eastern Mercia was opened to the Danes. They 
spent the next three months in exploiting it, and then struck out 
towards the south in a series of raids which by Christmas, when 
they returned to their ships, had carried them as far as Wiltshire. 
A chronicler writing in the following year estimated that, apart 
from East Anglia, they had ravaged the whole or part of iBfteen 
counties in the sixteen months since they came to land in 1009. 

Nothing is known about their movements during the spring 
and summer of loii. In the last weeks of September they 
were raiding again in Kent. After a short siege, Canterbury 
was betrayed to them, and Archbishop iBlfheah, who when 
bishop of Winchester had escorted Olaf Tryggvason to King 
iBthehed, seventeen years before, fell into their hands. It 
is probable that they had already been approached for 
terms of peace by the English leaders, but the richest parts 
of England had been drained of wealth by their ravages, and 
it was not until April 1012 that they received the sum of 
48,000 pounds which was the price of their departure. A 
separate ransom was demanded from Archbishop .£lfheah, 
and because he would not allow it to be paid, he was killed with 
revolting barbarity in the assembly of ^e army at Greenwich. 
The murder was carried out in defiance of Thorkell the Tall, 
who is said to have offered all that he had except his ship in 
return for the archbishop’s life.* A viking commander whose 
men had once got out of hand was never secure among them 
afrowards, and the ugly incident at Greenwich helps to explain 
the remar^ble fact that before die end of the year, when the 

' See W. H. Stevenson, EJi.R., si. 301-2. 

* The atchbishop’i promise of a ransom and Thorkell’s appeal to his mem are 
only known from the German cfaronider Thietmar of Merseburg {Ckmucon, viiL 
42, 43). By a curious mistake he calls iElfheah Dunststn’, but his account is 
strict contemporary, and based on infbnnation which he had received from 
England, 
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greater part of the army left England, Thorkell came over to 
King iBthelred with forty-five ships. 

The history of England in the next generation was really 
determined between 1009 and loia. There was sufficient re- 
silience in Old English society to repair even the heavy material 
damage suffered in these years. But the ignominious collapse of 
the English defence caused a loss of morale which was irrepar- 
able. The magnates on whom the organization of the defence 
had turned had shown themselves incapable of concerted 
action. There was recrimination in high places, and the com- 
mon man was beginning to suspect the motives of those who 
were set over him. Above all, there was creeping over every 
class of society the paralysing sense that defeat was bo\md to 
come. And on a people predisposed to accept humiliation the 
whole strength of the Danish kingdom fell in 1013. 

As members of the viking garrison at Jdmsborg, the leaders of 
the army which had invaded England in 1009 owed loyalty 
to King Swein of Denmark. By becoming £thelred’s man, 
Thorkell the Tall had given to his former lord what every 
warrior in the north would regard as ample justification for an 
attack on ^thelred’s country. The wish to punish Thorkell for 
his defection, and ^thelred, for accepting Thorkell’s service, 
was undoubtedly a principal motive for Swein’s expedition of 
1013. But it must have been clear at the Danish court that the 
English capacity for resistance had been broken by the harry- 
ings of the last three years, and the history of the expedition 
shows that from the first it was intended to make Swein king 
of all England. The rapidity and precision of his movements 
place him as a general above every other viking leader of his 
time. His plan of campaign turned on the expectation that the 
men of Danish England would be prepared to welcome a 
Danish king, and that a base established in their country would 
be secure. But he seems to have been imwilling to risk the direct 
crossing firom Denmark to the Humber, and his first landing in 
England was made at Sandwich. After a short delay, which 
allowed straggling vessels to rejoin his fleet, he sailed north- 
wards to the Humber, and finally disembarked twenty nules up 
the Trent at Gainsborough in Lindsey. His recqption showed 
that he had not mistaken the state of feding in the northern 
Dandaw. Without leaving Gainsbrnough, he was accepted as 
long successivdy by the leading men of Northumbria, lindsey. 
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the whole confederation of the Five Boroughs, and the whole 
of Danish England south of the Welland and east of Watling 
Street. As soon as their submission had been secured by hos- 
tages, he ordered them to supply his army with horses and pro- 
visions, and then set out for the reduction of the shires which 
still remained faithful to ^thelred. It was not until he had 
crossed Watling Street into English Mercia that he allowed his 
men to harry the country-side, and a ;short display of over- 
whelming force caused the abandonment of resistance in the 
districts threatened by his army. Oxford and Winchester sur- 
rendered as soon as he appeared outside their defences. With 
the whole Danelaw, the eastern shires of English Mercia, and 
the centred shires of Wessex firmly held through hostages, he 
turned from Winchester to a direct attack on London, where 
the citizen-garrison was supported by Thorkell with the crews 
of his ships and by Kung ^thelred with his personal retainers. 
The attack failed, and many of Swein’s men were drowned, 
apparently because they tried to ford the river. Instead of stay- 
ing to besiege the city, Swein decided to complete the reduction 
of Wessex. He marched by way of Wallingford to Bath, where 
he received the submission of the western thegns, and then re- 
turned across central England to his ships at Gainsborough. By 
this time, according to the Chronicle, ‘the whole nation regarded 
him as king in all respects’,* and the submission of London 
shortly afterwards deprived King iEthelred of his last strong- 
hold. For the chance of escape from his lost kingdom he de- 
pended on the good faith of Thorkell the Tall, with whom he 
remained on sUpboard imfil Christmas. He had previously 
sent his wife into Normandy, and at the close of the year 
he followed her, leaving Swein in military possession of all 
England. 

A few weeks later the situation was suddenly changed by the 
death of Swein, which occurred at Gainsborough on 3 February 
1014. The crews of the Danish ships in the Trent immediately 
gave their allegiance to Cnut, the yormger of Swein’s two sons, 

* His ozilyrecoided act as king was to order the levying of a tax. It is mentioned 
in the Cknmdi^ and a late-iitb-century tract on ^e miracles of St Edmund 
remaurks incidentally that it was collected in many parts of East Anglia and that the 
moi^ raised in east Norfolk was brought to Ihetford. Owing to the death of 
Swdn before the money had been handed over to his officers, it was returned to 
those who had paid it F. Liebermann, UngidmkU angh-tmmmdsdit Gis^ddits* 
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who had been left as their commander while Swein was absent 
in the south. But at the moment they were unready for a new 
campaign, and, before they were in a condition to take the field, 
the leading Englishmen outside their power had sent a deputa- 
tion to Normandy to open negotiations for iBthelred’s restora- 
tion. The terms on which it was carried out show that many 
noblemen had submitted to Swein because they were afiraid, 
or at least distrustful, of their own king. It was only on an 
understanding that ^thelred would rule his kingdom more 
justly than before that the negotiations were allowed to go 
forward. In a letter from which a few phrases are preserved 
in the Chronicle^ jEthelred promised that in return for the re- 
newed allegiance of his people he would be a true lord to 
them, reform everything of which they had complained, and 
forgive all that they had done or said against him. He was re- 
ceived into England on these terms, which are of great constitu- 
tional interest as the first recorded pact between an English king 
and his subjects. Before the end of April, he was in command 
of an expedition against the Danes in Lindsey. 

It gained its ftbjer.t withnnt fighting a battle- finnt had come 
to an understanding with the men of Lindsey by which they 
were bound to supply his army with horses and join it in a great 
raid over iEthelred’s country. But the English army was in 
motion before the Danish preparations were complete; and 
Cnut, who in 1014 was a mere youth vnth no experience of an 
independent command, decided to withdraw his men firom 
England. As ^thelred entered Lindsey, Cnut and his fleet left 
the Trent. Before they sailed for Denmark they followed the 
English coast as far towards the south as Sandwich, where Cnut 
mutilated and set on shore the hostages who had been given to 
his father. By his withdrawal Cnut abandoned the men of 
Lindsey to a military execution which was carried out ruthlessly 
by dEthelred. Even in southern England it was felt that Cnut 
had acted treacherously in leaving his local allies helpless before 
iEthelred’s advancing army.’ In Lindsey itself, and throughout 
the Anglo-Danish regions in which the leading thegns of Lind- 
sey had land or kinsmen, Cnut and iBthelred must have been 
hated with equal intensity. The events of 1014 go far towards 
explaining the ease with which, a few months later, a son of 

* The Abingdon chronicler remarki uncompromisingly that ^the poor people* of 
Lindsey were 'betomyed* by Cnut 
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^thelred made himself the lord of the Northern Dandaw 
against his father’s will.' 

From the end of April 1014 imtil the end of August 1015 the 
Danish attack on England was suspended. On Swein’s death 
Harold, his elder son, became king of Denmark. Cnut’s rela- 
tions with his brother were fiiendly. He was allowed to raise 
an army in Denmark and to bring his ships together in Danish 
harbours. There is good evidence that Harold joined Gnut 
during his campaign in England and remained with him for 
some time after the conclusion of peace.* But in Harold’s life- 
time Gnut could never use the hill resources of the Danish king- 
dom, and after his ignominious return from England he cannot 
have possessed a reputation of the kind which attracted fighting 
men into the service of landless adventurers. There can be no 
doubt that in creating an army adequate to the conquest of 
England, he owed more than any historian has recorded to the 
help of his sister’s husband, Eric of Hlathir, the greatest noble- 
man in Norway, who had played the chief part in the overthrow 
of Olaf Tryggvason, and had ever since been ruling the western 
coast-lands of his own country as viceroy under King Swein. In 
1014 Eric, who had won his first battles thirty years before, was 
probably the most famous warrior in the Scandinavian world. 
He was distinguished from the grim figures which fill the centre 
of the northern scene by a touch of humanity and unselfishness 
which made it impossible for him to win a kingdom for himself. 
But he was the best adviser that could have been found for a 
young prince setting out on a career of conquest, and by joining 
Gnut he brought to a hazardous enterprise the support of a 
name familiar throughout the north.* 

Before the expedition had sailed it was joined unexpectedly 
by Thorkell the Tall, who brought with him nine warships firom 
England. No ancient writer gives any adequate explanation of 
Thorkell’s departure fix)m dBthelred’s service. But there was a 
saga tradition that a corps of professional soldiers which King 
Swein had established in England imder Hemming, Thorkell’s 
brother, perished with its commander through English treachery 
after Swein’s death.* It is djficult to fit this story into what is 

* Below, p. 383. * W. H. Stevenson, E.H.R* nviii. Ii6-i7, 

’ The fint English writer to bring out the historical mportance of Earl Eric was 
W. H. Stevenson in Crawford CharUrs^ pp. 142--8. 

* According to the same tradition, another corps tmder Eilaf, who had been 
Hemsaing'sfi^ow commander in the invasion of x 009, was only saved from massacre 
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known of English history in this period, but it provides a sufiEi- 
dent motive for Thorkell’s conduct, and it is not impossible 
that d£thelred may have taken Hemming and his men into his 
service when Swein was dead, and planned, or at least coimived 
at, thdr destruction when Cnut had left England. Whatever its 
motive, Thorkell’s adherence to Cnut gave him the support of a 
warrior of great experience, who knew all the leading English- 
men of the day, and had some conception of the political cross- 
currents which complicated the problem of national defence. 

In the summer of 1015, when Cnut at last landed in England, 
these currents were unusually intricate. During a great council 
hdd at Oxford earlier in the year Eadiic of Merda had pro- 
cured the murder of Siferth and Morcar, sons of Amgrim, the 
two leading thegns of the northern Danelaw.* The motive of 
the crime is unknown, but the king made himself accessory to it 
by confiscating the estates of the victims, and ordering the arrest 
of Siferth’s widow. Within a few weeks, she was carried off by 
Edmund, the king’s ddest surviving son, who married her in 
defiance of his father and then proceeded to the Dandaw, 
where he took possession of the property of both Siferth and 
Morcar. As a rebel against a king who had recently laid waste 
much of that country, he was sure of a welcome, and before the 
end of the summer he had been accepted as lord by the whole 
confederation of the Five Boroughs. 

At this moment Cnut appeared off the English coast. After 
recent events the Danelaw was likely to be hostile, and the fleet, 
touching briefly at Sandwich, passed on down the Chaimd to 
an anchorage in Poole harbour. While the crews were ravaging 
in Wessex, Edmund and Eadiic of Merda were raising troops 
in their respective countries. They joined their forces, but 
separated before they had met the enemy. It was believed at 
the time that Eadiic had been plotting against Edmtmd. In 

because Eilaf had been warned of the plot by his mistress. The tradition as a vdiole 
was discussed by Stevenson, Crawford Charters, pp. 140-1, who came to the definite 
opinion that there was a basis of historical fact behind it. 

* The ChfonkU describes them as the chief thegns belonging to the ^Seven 
Boroughs*. This phrase does not occur again, and its exact meaning is uncertain. 
It dearly includes the five Danish boroughs of lincoln, Stamfo^^ Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Derby, and it is more than probable that the two remaining 
boroughs also lay within the Danelaw. There can be little doubt that one <i£ them 
was Torksey in Lincolnshire, which fifty yean later had a population of mm than 
aoo buigesses. The fiu:t that under Edu^urd the Confessor many thegns bdonging 
to Danish Merda also held land in Ycnrkshire suggests that York was the seventh 
borough pf the group. 
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any case he went over to the Danish side immediately after- 
wards, seduced from their allegiance to ^thelred the crews 
of forty ships which had once been Thorkell’s, aivd then did 
homage to Cnut. Within four months from his landing Cnut 
was in firm possession of Wessex, and the resources of the Mer- 
cian ealdormanry were at his command. 

As the year was ending Cnut and Eadiic crossed the Thames 
at Cricklade into country which had formed the under-kingdom 
of the Hwicce, and was still regarded as a province distinct from 
Mercia. Nothing is known of the part which Leofwine, its 
ealdorman, played in the war, but Cnut and Eadric treated him 
as an enemy, and harried his territory in a raid which extended 
as far as Warwickshire. Edmund, on his part, raised an army in 
the Danelaw. But his people seem to have realized that the men 
of a single district could do little that was effective against the 
formidable host which was at large in the southern midlands, 
and they separated, after demanding that the London militia 
should join them, and that the king himself should take the field. 
They were soon called out again; and although the king was 
suffering from an illness which killed him a few weeks later, he 
brought a contingent of southern troops to their support. Be- 
fore long, suspecting treason in the army, he returned to 
London, and ^e opportunity for a general advance against the 
Danes was lost. In its place, Edmund joined forces with Uhtred, 
earl of Northumbria, and carried out with him a devastation of 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire. They have often been 
blamed for destroying English villages, but the chief estates 
of the Mercian ealdormanry lay in the districts which they 
ravaged, and it was there that the enemy could most easily find 
remounts and provisions. In reply, Cnut invaded the Danelaw, 
which Edmimd had left unprotected, and then set out for 
Northumbria, harrying the country along the line of the Great 
North Road. Earl Uhtred, who was obviously taken by sur- 
prise, hurried back from the midlands to the north, and sub- 
mitted to Cnut. He was murdered soon afterwards,' and Eric of 

’ The murder was an important event in northern history, but its circumstances 
are obscure. The CkronkU states that Uhtred was killed by the advice of Eadric 
Streona. The statement is made improbable by northern sources of the Norman 
age which show that the chief agent in the murder was a nobleman named Thur- 
brand, known from his rank as Ihurbrand the Hold (on this title see below, p. 502) . 
The most detailed of these accounts states that Uhtred and 40 companions who 
had come with him to treat with Cnut for peace were lolled by Cnut’s iHoldieif 
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Norway received his earldom from Cnut. With Northumbria 
in the strongest of hands Cnut was free to begin a direct attack 
on the south-eastern shires where the English power of resist- 
ance was concentrated. Avoiding contact with Edmimd and 
the army of the Danelaw, he marched quickly across English 
Mercia to his base in Wessex, and began preparations for the 
removal of his fleet from Poole harbour to the Thames. It was 
clear that the next phase of the war would turn on the defence 
of London, and Edmund joined his father in the dty. On 
23 April 1016, before the Danish fleet had reached the Thames, 
King ^thelred died, and the men of London, with the magnates 
who had come in from the coimtry, at once chose Edmund to 
succeed him. 

Within at most a few days after ^thelred’s death a more 
widely representative assembly met at Southampton and swore 
fealty to Cnut in return for a promise of good government,* It 
included bishops and abbots as well as lay noblemen, and its 
action showed that most men of position in Wessex regarded 
Cnut’s ultimate victory as certain. Edmund’s first task as king 
was to bring them back to their natural allegiance. In a cam- 
paign of which no details are recorded he made himself master 
of Wessex, and throughout the rest of the war its militia was at 
his command. But his expedition into the west left the Thames 
valley ill defended, and sdlowed Cnut to begin a leisurely siege 
of London. His fleet took possession of Greenwich in the second 
week of May. Soon afterwards it moved up stream to an an- 
chorage off the south bank of the river at Bermondsey. Its 
further progress was barred by London bridge. For the invest- 
ment of the city which Cnut had in mind it was necessary that 
his ships should command the whole course of the Thames at 
London, and he set his men to cut a channel along which ships 
could be dragged round the southern end of the bridge ihto t^ 
upper river. As soon as the ships were through, their crews 
began to construct a line of earthwork outside the landward 
walls of London, and when it was completed they settled down 
to blockade the city. 

through Thurtotnd's guile {Sjmuoris . . . Optra, R.S. L at8). Thurbnutd't part in 
the crime let in motion the most remarkable private feud in Englidt history. 
Tburbrand was killed by Ealdred, eari of Nmthumbria, Uhtred’a stm; Ealdr^ 
was killed by CSarl, Thurlx'and’s son; and a number of Ctrl’s sons were killed by 
Waltheo^ son of Earl Siwaid, whose mother was Ealdred's dau^ter (op. cit., 
p. aip),. ' Florence of Worcester, Gkrsnwsa, ed. B. Ihorpe, i. 173. 
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Before the end of June Cnut was free to leave London for 
Wessex. He gave batde to Edmund at Penselwood in Dorset 
and Sherston in Wiltshire. But neither engagement was deci- 
sive, and after the second fight the armies fell out of touch with 
one another. Cnut seems to have returned to London, and 
Edmimd began to prepare for an assault on the Danish lines 
round the city. Avoiding all the familiar roads which converged 
on London from Wessex, he kept to the north of the Thamesi 
and descended on the Danish fortifications by unguarded tracks 
through the woods behind Tottenham.* The Danes, taken by\ 
surprise, were driven to their ships and crossed the river. \ 
Edmund wished to follow them; but there was no practicable 
ford across the Thames nearer than Brentford, and the Danes 
had time in which to establish themselves in a new position. 
They were defeated in a battle fought on the south bank of the 
Thames two days after the storming of their lines at London. But 
the English losses in the campaign were so heavy that Edmund 
was compelled to retreat into Wessex and begin the work of 
raising a new army. On his withdrawal the Danes reoccupied 
their original entrenchments, and London was invested again. 

Up to this time the advantage in the war had rested with the 
Danes. London was the key-point in the struggle; and after a 
great effort and a brilliant initial success Edmimd had failed to 
drive them firom their positions around the city. But the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies was beginning to make these posi- 
tions tmtenable, and Cnut at last decided to throw his whole 
force into an attack on the city by land and water. It failed, and 
the host at once abandoned its quarters outside London, sailed 
to the mouth of the Orwell, and provisioned itself by a great 
raid over East Anglia and Mercia. The ships, with food and 
live stock taken in the expedition, sailed from the Orwell to the 
Medway, and the host, remounted, struck out on sm extended 
course which brought it at last into Kent. Edmund, who had 
been watching its movements, overtook and defeated it at Ot- 
fbid, and drove it before him into Sheppey.* The proq)ect of 
a decisive victory, which had seemed within Gnut’s reach in the 
first months of the year, had vanished for the moment with the 

* KIS,Co£ibeChr(mick$t»teiibAtbecaxaeia^PwruhCl£igha^gm Thiinameluif 
recently been identified with the CU^himgr$ «xlra vUlam d$ Toltnhm mentioned inn 
i3thH:entiiry Asnze RoU^ which is now represented by Clayhili Farm in Totteidumi 
{Flae§»Mim MiMtmi £.?.*N.S., p. 79). 

* FloreDoe of Worcesteri Chrmiim, L 177* 
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faflure of the attack on London. It is highly dgnificant that 
Eadric of Mercia, hitherto Gnut’s ally, came in to Edmund 
immediately after the battle of Otford. 

The war was ended by one of the many battles which in the 
Dark Ages tmexpectedly reversed the whole drift of a campaign. 
In the autumn the Danes, to whom the sea was still open, 
crossed the estuary of the Thames and carried out a raid across 
Essex and the adjacent Mercian shires. Edmund, commanding 
an army drawn from every part of southern England, followed 
them; and overtook them on their return towards the coast at 
Ashingdon in south-east Essex, where a low hill projects into the 
flat country between the Thames and the Crouch.* Early in the 
battle which followed Eadric of Mercia took to flight, and with 
him the contingent which he had brought from Herefordshire 
and south Shropshire. Other detachments followed it; and 
although the army as a whole continued the battle, it ended in 
an overwhelming English defeat. Many of the English leaders 
perished — among them Ulfkell Snilling of East Anglia — ^and 
Edmtmd himself became a fugitive. But he had a reputation of 
the kind which made a king formidable in disaster; the nick- 
name Ironside by which he is always known shows that he was 
admired by the common people, and Cnut’s advisers realized 
that it would be well to come to terms with him. On an island 
in the Severn near Deerhurst the two kings made a solemn 
compact of mutual friendship, fixed the sum of money that 
shotild be given to Gnut’s army, and agreed to a division of 
England which gave Wessex to Edmund and the whole country 
beyond the Thames to Cnut.* The men of London, who became 
Gnut’s subjects by this treaty, were required to buy their own 
peace from his army, and his ships anchored in the Thames for 
the winter. It was a settlement which presaged future ti^ouble. 
It imposed a divided allegiance on every nobleman who held 
land both in Wessex and Mercia. But before its instability 
could be proved, on 30 November 1016, Edmund died, and 
the West Saxons accepted Gnut as their l^g. 

' On Uw identification of Utebatde^iteiee ThtPltut^m*t0fEsmfJILP.‘liS.), 
p. 177. Tfiebattlewatfoughton iSOctober (£«wbif(iNfi«MCKfii^iVi,pp. 90 , 3 i). 

* According to the Onmek, Wenex aitme fidl to Edmund in thk divimm. 
Fbrence of W(»cett«ar (ChrmuM, L 178) adds London, E»a^ and East Angiia to 
his share. But a territory which stretch^ so iar towards the north would not have 
been described as ‘Wessex* by the chronicler, and the fact that London fell to Gnut 
is proved by the sqMurate payment whidi the cidsens made to his army. 
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ENGLAND AND THE SCANDINAVIAN WORLD 


T he reign of ^thelred II is one of the few periods of Anglo- 
Saxon history which can be studied in a full and contem- 
porary narrative. The anonymous monk of Abingdon who set 
down year by year his tale of war and misery, the treachery of 
one leader and the finiitless courage of another, has drawn a 
picture of life in his generation which may be criticized, but 
can never be ignored. No one who has followed the sequence 
of events in his restrained and sardonic prose can fail to receive 
the impression of an ancient and rich society, helpless before a 
derisive enemy because its leaders were incapable of govern- 
ment. It is unlikely that the author of these annals knew much 
about the world, and his criticism of public men is often short- 
sighted. He was too ready to impute treachery or cowardice 
to a leader who avoided contact with the enemy. Towards the 
end of his narrative he becomes querulous instead of ironical, 
and reckless in his allegations of treason. Nevertheless, men who 
had a wider knowledge of affairs give the same colour to the 
age in which they lived. In a famous sermon preached in 
1014 Archbishop Wulfitan of York represented the misery of the 
time as God’s judgement upon a treacherous and wicked people. 
King ^thelred himself, in several charters, speaks of retainers 
who had proved disloyal. The historians who regard ^thel- 
red’s reign as a time of national degeneracy have good con- 
temporary opinion behind them. 

It was certainly an age in which a man could betray the 
state without losing either office or public influence. After 
changing sides twice in the recent war, Eadric Streona was the 
central figure among the magnates who arranged the treaty 
between Cnut and Edmund Ironside in 1016. The weakening 
of the sense of loyalty and personal duty towards the king, 
shown in the conduct of many persons less eminent than Eadric, 
seems to have been accompanied by a general disregard of 
social obligations. Archbishop Wulfitan describes the oppres- 
sion of fme men by their lords and of slaves by their masters 
in terms suggesting that the conventions which governed the 
relations of different classes were breaking down. But the evils 
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which give a sinister complexion to the age were the result of 
conditions which from their very nature were temporary. They 
were the effects of a state of war under a king of singular 
incompetence. Their ultimate cause was realized clearly 
enough by the unknown man or woman who first described 
him as ‘iEthelred Uiuwd’ — ^‘^thelred No-Coimsel’.* In the last 
resort they all arose from the fact that in a series of crises, each 
of which demanded a concentration of the national energy, the 
king could neither give direction to his people nor hold his 
greater subjects firmly to their allegiance. 

But the incompetence of King iEthelred did not mean the 
collapse of the national administration. Already in Athelstan’s 
reign there is evidence that the king was maintaining a per- 
manent body of clerks in his service. Under ^thelred the 
necessity of finding vast sums of money at short notice must have 
increased the importance of the professional element in the 
group of men through whom the king governed the country. 
These sums could never have been raised if the king had not 
possessed at least a rudimentary financial bureau, which could 
fix the amount to be paid by each shire, and find men of local 
position to collect it. Even in quiet times the volume of cor- 
respondence which passed between the king’s court and the 
shires was steadily increasing. Shire courts were becoming 
accustomed to the receipt of letters from the king — ^informal 
communications, written in English, and authenticated by the 
impression of his seal hanging from one comer. The king’s 
writ, as such a letter was called, had not yet become an ordinary 
instrument of government, but a private document of ^thcl- 
red’s reign mentions a royal precept to the shire court of Berk- 
shire in a way which suggests that written orders from the king 
often came liiere.* Nevertheless, the chief duty of the king’s 
writing-office was the preparation of the formal Latin charters 
which were intended to remain as permanent memorials of 
royal grants or confirmations of land. A considerable number 
of ^thclred’s charters still survive in good texts. Their chief 
interest lies not in their subject-matter, but in the proof which 
they afford that the continuity of the embryo dvil service at 
iEthclred’s command was never broken. Year by year in these 

* The epithet must have been used in this context as a play up^ the Icing’s nam^ 
which lite^y meant *noble counsel’. H. Bradley, E>H,R, xxidi. 399. 

^ A. J. Robertson, AnghhSoim CharUn, p. 136. 
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solemn records there recur distinctive phrases and rare words 
which had been used by die clerks of earlier kings. The re- 
appearance of these words and phrases in charters written for 
Gnut shows that the clerks who staffed his writing-office had 
learned their business in iBthelred’s reign. 

Within the framework of the organized state which emerged 
from the war the civilization of an earlier age had been pre- 
served. The distinction which belongs to .£thelred’s reign inj 
the history of learning and religion is in singular contrast to the\ 
political humiliation of the age. At Ceme Abbas first, and 
afterwards at Eynsham, ^Ifnc, the greatest insular scholar of 
the Benedictine rdbrmation, spent a lifetime of study and 
exposition, undisturbed, or at least undefeated, by the tumult 
aroimd him. Byrhtferth of Ramsey, the most eminent man 
of science produced by the English church since the death of 
Bede, wrote his most important book in the last decade of 
iEthelred’s reign. Through the individuality of their script and 
the boldness of their execution, a number of manuscripts 
written in England during this period have a distinctive place 
in the history of European book-production. Few of them can 
be dated with precision. Some of the most famous may have 
been written before the Danish peril became acute. But the 
unbroken development of English handwriting between the 
reign of Edgar and the Norman Conquest shows that the 
activities of English scriptoria were never seriously interrupted 
during the years of trouble. The Danish ravages must have im- 
poverished many religious conununities, and may have brought 
permanent destruction to some, but they had no discernible 
efifect on the intellectual quality of English monasticism. 

It is Gnut’s distinction as a ruler that from the beginning of his 
reign he set himself to win the respect of the English church. 
His father Swdn, who first appears in history as the leader of a 
heathen reaction in Denmark, had behaved as at least a nominal 
Christian in later life. He had discountenanced heathenism 
in the Norwegian provinces under his ovorlordship, and it was 
remembered ^at 1^ had given an estate in Scania to a wander- 
ing bishop fix>m England, who had used it as a base for mission- 
ary work in Norway and Sweden.* But Swein’s tepid patronage 
of Christianity contrasts sharply with Gnut’s enthusiastic 
devotion to the interests of the church in England. Accepting 
* Adam of Bremen^ CnUn HmmeJmgmAt Ec^eski Pontificm, ii. $9. 
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from its leaders the traditional English conception of the king 
as an agent appointed by God for the promotion of religion 
and the protection of its ministers, he identified himself with 
them in their task of restoring ecclesiastical authority among a 
people demoralized by thirty years of war. Through them he 
was brought into contact with the court of Rome, and thereby 
into intimacy with the members of a political drdc which no 
one of his race had ever entered. He was the first viking leader 
to be admitted into the civilized fraternity of Christian kings. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his religion. But 
beneath it there lay the experience of a king’s son, trained 
in a barbarian military household, and the barbarian strain in 
Gnut’s mentality often determined his conduct. At least four 
prominent Englishmen — Eadric Streona among them — were 
slaughtered without any recorded trial in the first months of his 
reign. Eadwig, the last surviving son of ^Ethelred’s first mar- 
riage, was driven into flight, and afterwards sought out and 
killed by Cnut’s orders. Two young sons of Edmund Ironside 
survived, but only because a refuge was found for them in 
Hungary, where Cnut’s agents could not reach them. In the 
ordering of his own life Cnut ostentatiously disregarded con- 
ventions which were beginning to govern the behaviour of 
civilized kings. During the war before his accession he had 
taken for a temporary wife iElfgifu, commonly known as 
^Ifgifu ‘of Northampton’, daughter of ^Ifhelm, once earl of 
Northumbria.’ In 1017, in order to forestall any action by the 
duke of Normandy on behalf of the sons whom his sister Enuna 
had borne to .£thelred, Cnut entered into an alliance with the 
Norman court, of which his own marriage to Emma was the 
foundation. His earlier sissociation with iElfgifu had never been 
recognized by the church, and Emma of Normandy was every- 
where acknowledged to be his lawful wife. But iElfgifu was 
never dismissed into obscurity. Whatever may have been the 
nature of her personal relations with Cnut in later years, he 
encoturaged her to behave in the north as his queen, and in 
1030 he appointed her regent of Norway on beh^f of their son 
Swein. It is perhaps not surprising that the English conception 

* Her surname is explained by the fact that ^Elfhelm, her father, was a consider- 
able landowner in Northamptonshire. He gave Cottingham and other estates in 
that county to Peterborough abbey (Historm Coenobii Byrgeruis Scriptores, ed. J. 
Sparke, p. 43), 

i7so.a 
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of Cnut as the model of a Christian king, at once the patron and 
the pupil of the church, was never accepted unreservedly in 
Scandinavia. 

Within each of the countries affected by Cnut’s singular 
career there arose a distinct tradition of Us character and 
achievement. In the north he inherited what proved to be the 
hopeless task of imposing Danish overlordship on Norway. In 
Old Norse literature he appears as a' great and wealthy kingJ 
who attracted potential enemies to his court, overawed thenl 
by his splendour, and then disarmed them by bribes. The^ 
ordinary Englishman regarded him as a conqueror who had \ 
brought peace to a harassed people, given new efficacy to its 
ancient laws, and honoured its religion. When the first Latin ' 
history of Denmark was written, late in the twelfth century, he 
was chiefly remembered as a great warrior who had vastly 
enlarged die boundaries of his kingdom.* His own poets pile 
one cliche on another in praise of his ferocious courage. It 
is the element of truth in the English view which has determined 
his place in history. 

For approximately twelve months after the death of Edmund 
Ironside Cnut seems to have treated England as a conquered 
province. It was probably for military rather than adminis- 
trative reasons that, early in 1017, he divided the whole country 
into four great districts, within each of which the whole authority 
of government was concentrated in the hands of one person. 
Disregarding such traditional units of local administration as 
the ealdormanries of Lindsey and the Hwicce, he set Eadric 
Streona in charge of all Mercia from the Humber to the 
Bristol Avon. East Anglia was given to Thorkell the Tall; 
Eric of Norway remained as earl of Northumbria; and Wessex, 
where respect for the native dynasty was likely to be the 
strongest, was kept by Cnut under his direct control. Histori- 
cally the division is interesting because it foreshadowed the 
appearance of the great provincial governments around which 
English politics turned in the generation before the Norman 
Conquest. It marks an important stage in the development 
of the Anglo-Saxon ealdormanry, which had always in 
some degree expressed local self-consciousness, into the Anglo- 
Scandinavian earldom, of which the boundaries were fixed 

* Swea Aggenn, TSitoda Regum Danorum’, in Langebelc, SeripUm Rirm 
Datdmm, i. 54 . 
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by the king. But it lasted for less than a year. Within a few 
months Eadric Streona, guilty or suspected of treason, was 
killed, and Mercia fell apart again into a number of separate 
earldoms. In the summer of 1017 the marriage of Gnut and 
Emma of Normandy removed the danger of foreign inter> 
vention on behalf of iBthelred’s family. It was no longer 
necessary for Gnut to keep the West Saxon nobility under 
dose personal supervision, and by the early part of 1018 he 
had created, or re-created, at least two earldoms in Wessex. 

Before the end of that year he was so well established as king 
that he could dismiss the fleet which had brought him to 
England. He took command of it for the last time in the 
spring, when it destroyed thirty ships’ companies of vikings 
which had ventured into English waters.* For the payment 
of its crews a sum of exacted from their old 

enemies, the citizens of London, and a Danegeld of £ya,ooo 
was laid on the rest of England. Forty ships were retained in 
Gnut’s service, and then the remainder of the fleet sailed for 
Denmark. Its dismissal showed that Gnut intended to reign 
thenceforward as the chosen king of the English people, and 
soon afterwards, in a national assembly held at Oxford, his 
leading followers and Englishmen from all parts of the coxmtry 
came to an agreement about the terms on which they could 
live together. It was decided that the system of legal relation- 
ships which had prevailed in Edgar’s reign should form the 
basis of the new Anglo-Danish state, and an oath to observe 
‘Edgar’s law’ was taken by all members of the assembly. It 
is with the departure of the Danish fleet and the meeting 
at Oxford wldch followed it that Gnut’s efiective rdgn 
begins. 

It was so successful that contemporaries found little to say 
about it. The rapid succesdon of incidents, of which the bare 
relation makes the Chronicle a continuous narrative of .£thelred’s 
reign, ends with the Oxford meeting of 1018. During the next 
ten years the Chronicle shrinks to a series of brief notes, which 
apart from ecclesiastical matters are nearly all concerned 
with the king’s voyages into fordgn parts. Its author knew 
little about their significance, and no coherent account of 
them can be gathered from later Scandinavian writers. But 
the mere fact that Gnut led four separate expeditions into the 

' Tbietmar of Meneburg, Qimim, ix. 7. 
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north between 1019 and 1028 proves his security in regard to 
England, and shows the importance which he attached to his 
dynastic interests in the Scandinavian world. 

According to a letter which Gnut addressed to his English 
subjects alter the expedition of 1019,' it was undertaken in 
order to avert a great danger which threatened them from 
Denmark. His words are too vague to show its precise nature. 
But there can be little doubt of its connexion with the fact 
that the Danes were for the moment kingless. Harold, Gnut’s 
brother, is known to have died in 1018 or 1019. He had no 
children, and Gnut was his heir. The leading motive of his 
expedition in 1019 was certainly the wish to take possession 
of the Danish kingdom. But it is more than probable that 
in the interval between the death of Harold and the arrival 
of Gnut the more restless of the Danish chiefs, with no king 
to control them, had been preparing for the revival of viking 
enterprise towards the west. 

It is probable that Thorkell the Tall acted as regent of 
England in Gnut’s absence. He was the most prominent 
layman in England. He always has the first place among the 
lay magnates who witness Gnut’s charters in 1018 and 1019, 
and he alone is addressed by name in the letter which Gnut 
sent out after his return from Denmark. But in the autumn of 
1021 Gnut proclaimed him an outlaw. In the Chronicle this 
drastic action, of which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered, stands as an isolated incident, but there is little doubt 
that Gnut’s second expedition to Denmark was one of its 
consequences. In 1022, according to the Chronicle, Gnut ‘went 
out with his ships’ to the Isle of Wight, and in 1023 he and 
Thorkell met in Denmark, and entered into a very remark- 
able pact of reconciliation. It was agreed that Thorkell should 
govern Denmark in Gnut’s name, and that Gnut should give 
one of his sons into Thorkell’s keeping, and bring one of 
Thorkell’s sons back with him to England. It is improbable 
that an outlawed exile without an armed force behind him 
would have received such terms from his former lord. Thorkell, 
whose brother had commanded at Jdmsborg, could easily 
have raised an army there and in the other Danish colonies 
along the Baltic. The concentration of Gnut’s fleet off" the 
Isle of Wight before his voyage to Denmark is best explained 
* Liebenaatm, GtsOf/t, L 273-3. 
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as an attempt to protect the southern coast of England against 

a raid by Thorkell and his companions. 

Thorkell had been prominmt in northern war&re for more 
than a generation, and his reconciliation with Cnut is the last 
recorded incident in his life. Within the nejrt three years 
Ulf, the husband of Gnut’s sister Estrith, had succeeded him 
as regent of Denmark, and had been made guardian of Hartha- 
cnut, the only son of Cnut and Emma of Normandy. Up to | 
the time of his appointment Ulf does not seem to have played 
any outstanding part in affairs. There is no evidence that he 
took part in the English war, and he first comes into general 
history as' a rebel against Cnut, his patron. The details of his 
revolt, as of all northern history in this period, are made 
obscmre by the wealth of conflicting tradition which arose 
about them. But there is no doubt that at the time when Cnut 
was threatened by a coalition of his chief enemies Ulf became 
its ally, and English and Danish authorities agree that he 
helped to bring about the most signal defeat which Cnut 
suffered in the whole of his career. 

The leader of the coalition was Olaf Haroldson, a descendant 
of the great Harold Fairhair, who while Cnut was engaged 
in the conquest of England had made himself the master of 
the larger part of Norway. His immediate ancestors were the 
insignificant lords of a small district to the west of the Oslo 
Fjord, and had been overshadowed for many years by the 
great family of northern earls to which Eric of Hlathir belonged. 
The xmlikelihood of a career in Norway equal to his rank 
impelled him out to sea as an adventurer, and although the 
details of his exploits were ill>remembered, there is no reason 
to doubt that he took service with .^thelred when Swein was 
about to invade England, and shared in the operations round 
London in 1013. In the following year he was employed by 
Richard, duke of Normandy, in a campaign against Odo, 
coimt of Chartres, which is the first fixed point in his history.* 
On .£thelred’s restoration in 1014 Olaf accompanied him 
across die Channel. Two years later when Earl Eric, the 
chief supporter of the Danish interest in Norway, was absent 
with Cnut in England, Olaf decided to try his fortune in his 
own country. Landing with a small force in the west of 
Norway, he passed quickly to the districts along the Oslo 
■ William of G$sla Nmmmonim Dwm ed. J. Marx^ pp. 85*7. 
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Fjdrd where Danish overlordship had always been resented. 
The local kings of that region came in to him, and before long 
he had defeated Earl Swein, brother of Eric of Hlathir, in a 
great sea-battle off Nesjar, in the mouth of the fjord. After 
Swein’s defeat Olaf secured acceptance as king in the group of 
western folk-lands, known collectively as Thrandheim, where 
the earls of Hlathir had been all-powerful. For the next ten 
years though he had many private enemies, he had no political 
rival in Norway. 

The king of Sweden was his natural ally. The chief outland 
interests of the Swedish people lay in their eastern colonies, 
and their kings had rarely come into direct competition with 
other northern rulers. But the vast resources which the con- 
quest of England gave to the king of Denmark threatened the 
rough balance of power which existed in Scandinavia. King 
Anund of Sweden instinctively associated himself with Olsff 
of Norway against Cnut, and in 1026 the two northern kings 
planned a combined attack on the Danish kingdom. For 
reasons which are quite unknown they were joined by Ulf, 
the regent of Denmark, and by Eilaf, UlTs brother, whom 
Cnut had made an earl in England. Their object seems to 
have been a systematic harrying of Scania, the richest of the 
Danish provinces on the Scandinavian mainland. But while 
Olaf, sailing from Norway, was still off the coast of Sjaelland, 
Cnut appeared in the Cattegat with a larger fleet and drove 
him eastwards in confusion. Avoiding a set battle with the 
Norwegian fleet Cnut sailed on to the mouth of the Holy 
River in the east of Scania, where most of the Swedish ships 
were concentrated. It is impossible to reach any certainty 
about the events which followed. According to Norse tradition 
many of Cnut’s ships were lost through the breaking of a dam 
which Olaf, with that end in view, had built upstream across 
the river. In Danish tradition Ulf, who is represented as the 
real founder of the alliance against Cnut, is described as 
enticing many of Cnut’s men to destruction by offering them 
battle in a position which they could only reach by crossing 
a decrepit bridge.* The Chronicle^ which gives by &r the 
earliest account of the war, merely states that ‘Cnut went with 
his ships to the battle-place at ^e Holy River and Ulf and 
Eilaf met him with a great Swedish fleet and army; and many 

* Saxo Grammaticui^ Gate Dmorm, ed. J. Olrik and H. Rteder, L 888-91. 
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men perished on C 2 nut’s side, and the Swedes kept the place 
of slaughter’. No coherent story can be pieced together from 
these diverse relations. But the agreement of the English and 
Danish authorities establishes the essential fact of Ulf’s treason, 
and there is no obvious ground for rejecting the further tradi- 
tion, current throughout the north, that soon after the battle 
of the Holy River he was murdered by Cnut’s orders. 

Two years later Cnut made a determined, and for the 
moment a successful effort to bring Norway once more under 
Danish overlordship. Under the year 1028 the Chronicle states 
that Cnut ‘went with fifty ships of English thegns from England 
to Norway, and drove king Olaf from that country, and 
acquired it for himself’. Later Old Norse authorities amplify 
this outline. They show that long before the expedition sailed 
Cnut had been working by bribes and promises on the Nor- 
wegian noblemen who for any reason were disaffected towards 
King Olaf. They also make it clear that there was widespread 
resentment in Norway at the austerity of Olaf’s rule, and at 
the determination with which he set himself to root out 
heathen practices everywhere in his kingdom. In the event, 
Cnut became the lord of Norway without fighting a battle. 
The fifty ships with which he had sailed from England were 
joined by a large Danish fleet which had assembled in the 
Liim Fjord. Olaf, declining to risk an engagement, withdrew 
into the Oslo Fjdrd, and allowed Cnut to sail unchallenged 
along the outer coast of Norway. At various stages in his 
progress he landed in order to secure the allegiance of the 
local chie&, and at Nidaros, the most northerly point of his 
voyage, the men of the all-important Thrandheim country 
came in to him and acknowledged him as king. 

With their submission Cnut reached the height of his power 
in the Scandinavian world. Olaf was still at large in southern 
Norway, but he had few supporters, and within a few months 
he left Ae country. For the moment Cnut was the unques- 
tioned lord of three kingdoms. As if conscious that his position 
was in some degree imperial, he hdd a great court at Nidaros 
for the declaration of his will regarding the future government 
of Denmark and Norway. Harthaenut, his son, who had 
travelled with him to the north, was proclaimed king df 
Denmark. In Norway Gnut’s authority depended on the 
loyalty of the men of Thrandheim, and it was necessary that 
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he should show respect to the family of their ancient earls. 
The great Earl Eric had died some five years previously, but 
Hakon his son, who had done good service to Gnut in England, 
was present at Nidaros. He was now set to govern Norway, 
with an earl’s title. Like his father, Hakon was too scrupulous 
for a successful life in a world ruled by violence. Gnut, who 
knew him well, doubted his ability to crush the opposition 
which was certain to arise against the new regime in Norway. 
But his rank made his appointment inevitable, and the only 
precaution which Gnut could take was to secure hostages 
from a large number of Norwegian chiefr before he returned 
to England. 

The settlement reached at Nidaros lasted for less than a 
year. It was not before the early part of 1029 that Gnut left 
Norway, and in the following winter Hakon was drowned in 
the Pentland Firth. There were various rumours about his 
end, but it is probable that he perished on his return from a 
visit to England, during which he became betrothed to 
Gunnhild, Gnut’s niece. In his place Gnut sent Swein, his 
son by .£lfgifu of Northampton, to rule in Norway under his 
mother’s guardianship. Their reception into the kingdom was 
delayed for a few weeks by the return of Olaf Haroldsson 
from exile. He had raised a small army in Sweden, and 
believing that Norway could be won most quickly by a decisive 
success in the district where his enemies were strongest, he 
made straight across country for Thrandheim. But the rich 
peasantry of that region rose against him, and annihilated his 
army at Stiklestad near the Thrandheim Fjord on 29 July 1030. 
He fell in the battle, and Swein and his mother were immedi- 
ately accepted as Gnut’s representatives throughout the north. 

Their attempt to govern Norway failed miserably. In later 
generations ‘iElfgifii’s time’ became a synonym for an age of 
wretchedness and oppression. Her own behaviour may have 
been harsh and autocratic, but the real cause of her failure was 
her determination to impose new forms of taxation, a heavier 
burden of public service, and severer penalties for violence 
on the most fiercely independent people in Europe. It was 
an addition to her ofience that the new customs which she 
wished to introduce were founded on Danish practice. Olaf 
Haroldsson had been an autocrat ; but he had never attempted 
to change the fimdamental rdationships which had united 
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king and people in Norway, and as a ruler he stood in the 
tradition of Olaf Tryggvason and Harold Fairhair. Under 
what was in effect an alien government, the figure of King 
Olaf began to attract the popular imagination. Around the 
central fact of his zeal for the Christian religion legends of 
his asceticism arose, and a reputation of the kind which pre- 
disposed men to expect tokens of his sanctity very quickly 
gathered around him. A year after his death his body was 
exhumed in a state of apparent incorruption, and the church 
at Nidaros into which it was translated became the centre of 
a cult which spread rapidly throughout Scandinavia. In 
Norway it was accompanied by an outburst of national 
feeling which destroyed the authority of Swein and iElfgifu. 
By the winter of 1033 had become impossible for them to 
live in Thrandheim. For more than twenty months tliey 
maintained some vestiges of power in the south, but in the 
autumn of 1035 they were compelled to escape into Denmark. 
When Cnut died, a few weeks later, Magnus, St. Olaf’s son, 
was well established as king everywhere in Norway. 

Historians have often attributed to Cnut the deliberate 
intention of founding a northern empire. For a few years he 
certainly succeeded in uniting Norway with Denmark and 
England in a composite dominion, held together by his per- 
sonal supremacy. But there is no evidence that he ever 
regarded this dominion as an organized state. The most expan- 
sive of the titles assigned to him in ancient records— King of 
Englishmen, Danes, Norwegians, and part of the Swedes — 
implies that he regarded himself as the lord of a number of 
separate peoples. The attestations to his charters offer no 
suggestion that he required nobln firom distant provinces to 
make periodical visits to his court. Above all, it is very doubtful 
whether he believed that his various kingdoms would remain 
united after his death. It is safe to assume that he intended 
Harthaenut to succeed him as king of Denmark and England. 
But his appointment of Swein as king of Norway clearly fore- 
shadowed Norwegian independence. It is incredible that 
Cnut can have expected a son of .£l^ifii of Northampton to 
govern Norway in permanent subjection to a son of Emma 
of Normandy. 

It was not the organization but the geographical position 
c$ his dominions which gave Cnut a distinctive place among 
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European rulers. As king of the Danes he controlled the 
narrow entry from the Cattegat into the Baltic. The acquisition 
of Norway, which otherwise brought him little profit and 
some embarrassment, gave him command of the open waters 
by which this entry was approached. As king of England he 
was ruler of a people for whom the freedom of the North Sea 
was a necessity of life. He dominated the most dangerous 
portion of the great trade-route which led from the Bay of 
Biscay to the eastern Baltic, and there fell on him a special 
responsibility for its peace. No power with commercial 
interests in the remoter seas of Europe could ignore hinu 
Anxious to enter a world which had been closed to his ancestors, 
he responded easily to offers of friendship, and his reign marks 
an important stage in the process which ultimately made 
the Scandinavian countries an integral part of a European 
state-system. England, which had relapsed into virtual 
bolation in the later years of ^thelred II, was brought into 
new contacts with other lands. So far as is known, the begin- 
nings of diplomatic intercourse between England and south- 
western France lie in the interchange of courtesies which 
passed year by year between Cnut and William III of 
Aquitaine.’ 

His own conception of his place among sovereigns was 
expressed to all the world in 1027, when he travelled to Rome 
in order to attend the coronation of Conrad, the Holy Roman 
Emperor. In part, his journey was a work of devotion. Rome, 
to him, was the city of the apostles Peter and Paul, and its 
bishop was the teacher of kings. Early in his own reign he 
had received a letter from Pope Benedict VIII, exhorting 
him to suppress injustice, and to use his strength in the service 
of peace. In the churches which he visited on the way to Rome 
he appeared as a penitent* But he was also a statesman, and 
there is no doubt that he regarded the coronation of an emperor 
as an appropriate moment for a gesture of respect towards the 
formidable power which threatened his Jutish fix)ntier. It 
was also an opportunity fen: negotiations on behalf traders 
and pilgrims firom northern lands who had long been ag^eved 
by the heavy tolls levied at innumerable points on &e road 

< Adtoar de C!habaxmes, Chroidquit ed. J. Chavanon, p. 163. 

^ The *£aoosuum Emmae* (ii, c. 20) contains an olten*quoted description of the 
signs of devodeo which he diq^yed in the mooMtic church of Saint Bertuu 
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to Rome. Before the company dispersed he had secured 
valuable concessirais from the emperor himself, the king of 
Burgundy, and the other princes tlurough whose territory the 
great road ran. From the pope he obtained a relaxation of 
the immoderate charges hitherto imposed on English arch- 
bishops visiting Rome for their pallia. In a letter sent to 
England soon after the assembly Cnut describes these achieve- 
ments with obvious satisfaction.* But there is a still more 
obvious note of pride in his emphasis on the honour with 
which he was received by ‘the princes of all the peoples’ 
between Apulia and the North Sea. 

The ftiendly relations which he had established with the 
empire were never broken. Towards the end of his reign they 
brought him an increase of territory which permanently 
enlarged the Danish kingdom, and as an addition to his 
effective power more than balanced the loss of Norway. In 
i035> oi* ^ little earlier, the emperor opened negotiations 
for a marriage between Henry, his son, and Gunnhild, Cnut’s 
daughter. In return the emperor promised to surrender 
Slesvig, and a wide stretch of ancient Danish country north 
of the Eider, which since the time of Harold Gormsson had 
been organized as a border province of Germany against the 
Danes. Henry and Gunnhild were not married until the 
summer of 1036, but the one ancient authority for the cession 
of Slesvig associates it definitely with the previous negotia- 
tions,* and there is no reason to doubt that the debatable 
lands were in Gnut’s possession when he died on I2 November 
1035 * 

The only danger which threatened Cnut’s essential interests 
in these later years came from Normandy, where Edward 
and Alfi^d, the sons of ^thelred and Emma, had been living 
since 1016. For the first half of his reign Cnut had been pro- 
tected against any attempt to restore the line of iEthelred by 
the goodwill of ^e Norman court, secured by his marriage 
to the duke’s sister. But Richard II, his ally, died in 1026, 
and Robert his younger son, who inherited the duchy in 1027 
from a colourless elder brother, was an adventurous youth, 
unlikely to be boimd by any understandings to which he had 
not been a party. To revive the alliance Cnut gave Estritb, 

* Florence of Worceiter, Oirmdem, ed. B. Thorpe, i. iSs-g. 

* Adam of Bremen, Cesta Hanmaburgnais Ecetaia* ii, 54. 
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his sister, Earl UlTs widow, to the duke in marriage, but he 
soon repudiated her, and there is early though by no means 
conclusive evidence that he planned an invasion of England 
on behalf of £thelred’s exiled sons. It is at least clear that 
there can have been no fnendship between the English and 
the Norman courts for some years before Cnut’s death. 

But by this time Cnut was sure of the loyalty of his English 
subjects. If ^thelred’s sons had been brought back to England 
by a Norman army, they would have found the coimtry 
apathetic, if not hostile. Cnut had given security to the common 
man, new markets to traders, and the chance of an exciting 
career to young noblemen. In the active prosperity of his 
rdgn memories of the West Saxon dynasty soon lost their 
political force. Cnut could not, like William the Conqueror, 
claim to rule in England through inheritance, but from the 
beginning of his reign he was careful to emphasize the con- 
tinuity of his government with that of earlier English kings. 
As an appendix to the history of his desperate struggle with 
Edmund Ironside, there may be set a charter of 1018 which 
records the confirmation of cerUun lands to the bishop of 
Cornwall, ‘when I, King Cnut, succeeded to the kingdom after 
King Edmund’.’ 

Cnut’s attitude towards the task of governing England is 
perhaps most clearly shown in the great code which is the 
chief memorial of his reign.* It is a lengthy document, and 
the fidd which it covers is wide. A long preliminary section, 
amounting to more than a quarter of the whole, was intended 
to remind the clergy and laity of their religious duties, and to 
secure the maintenance of the ecclesiastical interests which 
permeated the fabric of the Anglo-Saxon state. The remainder, 
itself a text of more than eighty clauses, deals with secular 
matters, ranging from the share which the king might daim in 
the goods of a dead earl to the responsibility of a cottager’s 
wife for stolen property found in her cupboard. In each part 
of the code there are chapters which suggest the hotnilist 
rather than the king, and in thdr tone recall certain pieces of 
pseudo-legislation through which iEthdred II had called his 
subjects to pious works when the country was in danger. 
These passages scaredy detract from the practical character 

’ Ordnance Survey, FaamUe$ A«t\o-Snm Mamcr^, ii, Exeter, ix. 

* liebermaim, 97S-371. 
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of the code, which in its length and varied detail gives to Gnut 
a high place among the legislators of the Dark Ages. But it 
is in no sense original. At every change of subject Gnut 
looks back for guidance to the laws of earlier kings. More 
than a third of his work is demonstrably based on theirs, and 
there is every reason to think that texts, now lost, lie behind 
most of what remains. On the surface he comes nearest to 
an innovation in a rule which brings -every free man into a 
hundred and a tithing, that he may be held to good behaviour 
under surety. Even this, in which the origin of frank-pledge 
should probably be seen, is no more than the conversion into 
an organized system of tentative arrangements which go back 
at least to Edgar’s time. After the Norman Gonquest the 
code acquired fresh importance as the document from which 
French lawyers could most easily gain a working knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon legal system. The men of Gnut’s own 
time valued it as a restatement of the good customs of the 
past by a king who was strong enough to enforce them. 

The religious strain which colours Gnut’s legislation re- 
appears in two very remarkable letters in which he reminds 
his English subjects of his care for their interests. In I020, 
after his first Danish voyage, and in 1027, while returning to 
the north from his visit to Rome, he issued proclamations 
describing his recent activities and indicating their chief 
results.* In the first of these letters he states that the security 
of England was a principal object of his journey. In the 
second he emphasizes the freedom he has gained for travellers 
using the main roads to Italy, and enlarges upon the labours 
which he has endured and is willing to endure for the benefit 
of his people. In their form these letters closely resemble the 
writs which the king was by now accustomed to send down 
into the shires for the benefit of favoured individuals. Gnut’s 
proclamations dealt with matters in which every free English- 
man was interested. They are addressed, not only to the 
magnates of the realm, but also to the generality of his free 
subjects, and there is no serious doubt that each of them was 
intended to be read openly in the court of every shire in 

* The most convenient edition of these prodasnations, giving both text and 
translation, is thatof A. J. Robertson, Lams ofths Kings qf Engiand, pp« 140-53. The 
texts are both prints! by liebermann in his Gesstgis, i. 273-7, with afull commentary 
(iii. 186-92). The importance the proclamation of 1020 in the history of the 
Englidi charter was shown by W. H. Stevenson, EM,R* xxvii. i-8. 
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England. Their interest is increased by the clearness with 
which they show the religious element in Cnut’s statesmanship. 
In the letter of 1027 he reminds his bishops and reeves of the 
good faith which they owe to God and himself, and orders 
them to see that tithes and ecclesiastical dues are pimctually 
paid. The letter of 1020 represents the fear of God’s ^pleasure 
as the sanction for the observance of the oaths taken at Oxford, 
which were the real foundation of the Anglo-Danish state. 
In each letter, at a moment when he has an especial claim 
to the gratitude of the English people, he seizes the oppor- 
tunity to recall them to a sense of their obligations towards 
God, the church, and its ministers. 

There is no reason to assume that Gnut advanced the interests 
of the English church because he regarded it as an instrument 
of secular policy. His relations with his bishops and abbots 
were those of a pupil towards the teachers who had introduced 
him to the mysteries of a civilization higher than his own. 
For all their skill in warfare, the intricacy of their decorative 
art, and the elaboration of their encomiastic verse, the northern 
peoples of Gnut’s age belonged in spirit to a remote, barbaric, 
world. In Denmark imder Swein, his father, Ghristianity 
was still an exotic religion, professed by the court, but resis- 
ted by a stubborn upland heathenism. From the primitive 
environment of his youth Gnut suddenly rose to a position in 
which he was expected to be the protector of an ancient and 
learned church, venerable because of its traditions, and most 
impressive as an institution. The responsibilities of his new 
dignity obviously aroused his imagination. Little as he can have 
known about the world, it was enough to make him receptive 
to the ideas which governed western kingship. The rudiments 
of Ghristianity were already his. He had been baptized in 
Germany, and in view of the intercourse which was main- 
tained between the see of Bremen and the Danish court, he 
must have been aware of the intimate association of church 
and state in the empire. It was with the imperial precedent 
in at least the background of his mind that he listened to the 
churchmen who explained to him the religious duties of an 
English king. 

As a reward for his obedience to ibeir teaching, his rule in 
England came to be regarded through a haze of kindly tradition, 
which obscured the fact that he was an alien king widi an 
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alien force always at command, like his enemy St. Olaf, 
Gnut was surrounded by a large company of q>ecialized 
fighting-men, which formed the nucleus of his. armies, and 
from which individuals could be dispatched on unpopular or 
dangerous business. From later Danish evidence it is clear 
that the members of this body formed a highly organized 
military guild, united, not only by loyalty to the Idng, but by 
a code of behaviour intended to secure that each man respected 
the interests and, above all, the honour of his fellows. In 
personal status the king’s ‘housecarles*, as the members of 
this body were called, corresponded very closely to the thegns 
of Old English society, and many of them appear as witnesses 
to Gnut’s charters in the company of Englishmen of thegnly 
rank. But the force as a whole was set apart firom other men 
by the severity of its discipline, its elaborate constitution, 
and its intimacy with the Ung. Throughout the reigns of 
Gnut and his sons its existence must have impressed on every 
Englishman the truth that the Danish royal house had only 
come to power in England through conquest. 

It was maintained by the proceeds of a new and formidable 
system of national taxation. On several occasions in ^thelred’s 
reign, peace had been bought from the Danes by large sums of 
money raised from the country as a whole. After 1012, when 
Thorkell and the ship’s companies which followed him gave 
their allegiance to ^thelred, a tax of the same general character 
was imposed each year for their support. Thenceforward 
until the year 1051 ^e payment of a standing military force 
in the king’s service continued to be the first charge on the 
taxable resources of the country. Under Gnut, his sons, and 
Edward the Gonfessor the sums thus raised were distributed 
among the king’s housecarles. Throughout this period this 
charge was distinguished firom other public burdens as the 
‘Heregeld’ or army-tax. But in 1051 the Gonfessor ceased to 
exact it, and the Norman writers by whom it is mentioned, 
confusing it with the occasional levies raised for earlier Danish 
armies, refer to it more vaguely as the Danegeld. 

By sea as well as by land Gnut’s position depended on a 
standing force maintained at the cost of his English subjects. 
Of the great fleet which had brought him to England in 1016 
he disbanded all but forty ships two years later. Before the 
end of his reign he had reduced his permanent fleet to sixteen 
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ships, and it was kept at the same figure by Harold I, his 
successor. The cost of maintaining even so small a fleet as 
this added materially to the burden of taxation which the 
ordinary Englishman had to bear. Under Cnut and his sons 
the crews of the king’s warships were paid each year at the 
rate of eight marks to each rowlock. The smaller warships 
of this period needed at least twenty-six oars; the latter at 
least forty; Cnut’s own ‘dragon’ had 120. The crews of 
sixteen warships of average size must have taken between 
,^3,000 and ;(^4,ooo year by year in wages. Apart fi:om the 
money required each year for the royal housecarles, it seems 
clear that the expense of maintaining a fleet of sixteen warships 
approximated to the sums which the twelfth-century kings of 
England were accustomed to receive from a levy of Danegeld. 

There were other directions in which Englishmen under 
Cnut were made to feel that they belonged to a conquered 
country. His victory was not marked by any general expro- 
priation of English landowners such as that which followed 
the Norman Conquest. But like William of Normandy, Cnut 
was surrounded by men who expected a reward in land for 
their service in war, and in churches as far apart as Worcester 
and Ramsey there survived traditions of estates which passed 
at this time from English into Danish hands.* In Worcester- 
shire, where Hakon son of Eric of Norway ruled as earl for a 
short time, there seems to have been a considerable settlement 
of Danish noblemen. Within seven years of Cnut’s death a 
bishop of Worcester states that ‘all the thegns in Worcestershire, 
both English and Danish’ have witnessed a lease of land 
belonging to his church.* Long after the Norman Conquest 
the chronicler Florence of Worcester shows a knowledge of 
northern history which is probably derived from members 
of a local Danish aristocracy.* Ekewherc the evidence is 
less definite. But Domesday Book shows that in 1066 there 
were landowners bearing Scandinavian names in every part 
of England,^ and it is probable that many of them had inherited 
their estates firom ancestors who had been in the service of 
Cnut or his sons. One of the Confessor’s chief household 

* Heming, CharbUarum Eeelesuu Wigormemis, ed. T. Hearne, L 855-6, 377-8; 
Chromeon AbiaSoi Rameseuntis, R.S., p. lag et seqq. 

* A, J. Robertion, AngtoSaxan Charters, p. 180. 

* Craajford Qurrtm, p. 144. 

‘ O. voB FeiUtzaa, The hn-CaHgmi Personal Jfanm of Domaiiff Bo^ pp. 35-6. 
arao.* p (J 
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ofiScers, named Ansger, whose lands extended into at least 
seven counties, was a grandson of Cnut’s follower, Tovi the 
Proud.* The series of Cnut’s extant charters, brief as it is, 
includes two documents which record grants of land by the 
king to individual housecarles.* Each of these men, like his 
lord, associated himself with the life of his new country. Urk 
the housecarle founded the abbey of Abbotsbmy, and Bovi, 
his fellow, the abbey of Horton, within the estates which Gnut 
had given them. The fact that these gifts are only known 
because they were afterwards turned to religious uses shows 
that there is a serious risk of underestimating the extent to 
which the Danish kings endowed their followers with English 
land. 

It is also probable that historians dealing generally with 
the period have tended to underestimate the significance of 
the Danish element in the Amglo-Danish state. Cnut was 
prepared to entrust a wide responsibility in local government 
to individual Englishmen. But his conception of the relation* 
ship between a king and the men thus set in local power ran 
on Danish rather than English lines. It is significant that 
before the end of his reign the Scandinavian loan-word *eorl’ 
had virtually superseded the English ‘ealdorman* as the title 
of these provincial rulers. There was little, if any, difference 
in power or function between the ealdormen who had governed 
provinces under Edgar and ^thelred and the earls of the 
half-century before the Norman conquest. But whereas the 
earlier ealdormanries had always to some extent represented 
the distinctive traditions of different parts of England, the 
Anglo-Danish earldom was simply a district which the king 
had decided to commit for government to a particular noble- 
man. The Englishmen of Cnut’s reign, who spoke of earls 
when their ancestors would have spoken of ealdormen, were 
expressing the truth that the rulers who were set over them 
were appointed by a king who, as a conqueror, could over- 
ride local feeling and local interests. 

Under these conditions it is impossible to reconstruct the 
detailed history of the earldoms wldch at one time or another 
existed in England between the accession of Gnut and the 
Norman Conquest.* The attestations to royal charters, which 

* W. Stubbs, Tht Foundation of Waltham Abb^, p. !$• * C,D. 741, 13i8, 

^ The attempt was made by Freeman, Histoiy qf iht Nomm Conguost, ii. 
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reflect the composition of the king’s court, give the names of 
most of the earls who held office in England during this period. 
The vernacular writs, which become fairly common towards 
its dose, oflien mention the earl who was responsible for the 
govmiment of a particular shire. But the artificiality of a 
system under which, for example, Oxfordshire could be 
aimexed to the earldom of East Anglia, meant that the pro- 
vindal governments of this age were highly unstable. Under 
Edward the Confessor new combinations of shires were 
repeatedly formed in order to provide earldoms for men who 
enjoyed the king’s especial favour, or belonged to families 
prominent at court. The history of the Anglo-Danish earldoms 
is further complicated by the possibility that within the larger 
provinces, such as Mercia or Northumbria, there may have 
existed subordinate governments held, with an earl’s title, 
by men whose influence was only local. In regard to the 
period as a whole, although something is usually known about 
the antecedents and family relationships of individual earls, 
it is generally impossible to be precise about the geographical 
limits of their jurisdictions. 

The authorities for the reign of Cnut are so meagre that any 
list of his earls is bound to be incomplete. But it is clear that 
although the English traditions of local government were 
unaflected by the Danish conquest, the earls through whom 
Cnut maintained touch with the shires, with hardly an excep- 
tion, were either aliens, or Englishmen new to power. Of the 
sixteen men who ^vitness Cnut’s charters with the title dux, 
only six bore English names. Of these, iEthelred, who witnesses 
two charters of the year 1019, and iBlfwine, who appears at 
court in 1033 and 1035, arc merely names; ^thelweard, a 
member of the Old English royal hoiise, who had been an 
ealdorman in the south-west, was outlawed in xoso; and 
Godwine, the famous carl of Wessex, whatever may have been 
his origin, owed his position entirely to Cnut’s favour. So far 
as can be seen, Leofwine, who had been ealdorman of the 
Hwicce under iEthelred II, and Leofric his son, whom Cnut 
made earl of Mercia, were the only Englishmen wh(^e family 
remained in power throughout these years. 

Of the ten foreigners who are described as earls in Cnut’s 

Appendix, note G. But as he fuHy realized, the evidence is far too fragmentary for 
any continuous account. 
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charters, several are otherwise unknown. Halfdan and Regnold, 
who witness charters in 1019, and Sihtric, who witnesses be- 
tween 1019 and 1031, play no part in the recorded history of 
the time. An earl bearing the outlandish name Wrytsleof, 
who appeared at court in 1026, is perhaps more likely to have 
been a visitor &om the Danish provinces along the Baltic 
than the holder of an English earldom. Hrani, who attests, 
at least five charters between 1018 and 1031, must have beenj 
a person of some importance at court, though nothing is knowiA 
about him beyond the facts that his earldom included Hereford-\ 
shire, and that he took part in a punitive expedition sent by \ 
Harthacnut against Worcester in 1041. In contrast to these 
shadowy figures stands a group of earls, closely associated with 
Cnut in the general government of the country. The attesta- 
tions to Cnut’s charters point to the existence of an inner 
circle of counsellors around the king, of which the chief mem- 
bers were Thorkell of East Anglia, from 1018 until 1020, 
Eric of Northumbria, fix>m 1018 until 1023, Hakon, his son, 
from 1019 until 1026, and Eilaf, the viking leader of 1009, 
fi-om 1018 until 1024. From 1018 onwards Godwine of Wessex, 
though an Englishman, was closely associated with this group. 
Between 1026 and X031 there is a gap in the series of Gnut’s 
charters, and a corresponding gap in the recorded succession 
of his earls. When the series begins again, the Scandinavian 
earls who had been most prominent in the first part of the 
reign have all disappeared. Eric of Norway has been succeeded 
by a Dane named Siward, who was to dominate Northumbrian 
history for more than twenty years. But apart from Siward, 
no new Danish earls appear at court in Cnut’s last years, and 
at the end of his reign Godwine, earl of Wessex, and Leofric, 
earl of Mercia, were apparently his chief advisers. 

Ihrough its tiltimate consequences the promotion of Godwine 
and Leofric was of momentous significance for English history. 
The rivalry of the families which they brought to eminence 
fatally weakened the possibility of a united English resistance 
to the Norman invasion of 1066. Leofiic himself was regarded 
by contemporaries as an upright man ; he was the son of an 
ealdorman, and he seems to have maintained himself in power 
ibr more than twenty years without violence or aggression. 
Godwine had no ancestral claim to political influence; he 
could be unscrupulous in action, and the career of aggrandize- 
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ment which he opened to his family accounts in great part 
for the sense of strain and unrest which colours the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. Of his origin nothing can be seud 
with any assurance. His father’s name was Wulfhoth, and it 
has been conjectured with some degree of probability that 
he was the son of Wulfnoth, the thegn of Sussex, who had 
led off a portion of the royal fleet into piracy during the 
campaign of loog. There is nothing that can be called an 
authentic tradition of his part in the war between Cnut and 
Edmund Ironside, nor of the way in which he came into 
Cnut’s favour. The record of his life begins with the facts 
that he had been created an earl by Cnut before the end of 
1018, and that then, or directly afterwards, he married Gytha, 
sister of Ulf of Denmark, Cnut’s brother-in-law, and of the 
veteran Eilaf, to whom Cnut had recently given an English 
earldom. Through his marriage Godwine was brought into 
a close connexion with the court, and this was the basis of 
his fortunes. 

Siward of Northumbria played a smaller part in English 
politics than either Godwine or Leofne. He was not a states- 
man, but a Danish warrior of a primitive type, and he was 
occupied by the double task of defending the northern frontier 
of England and imposing the rudiments of public order upon 
the most unquiet of English provinces. From the fall of the 
ancient Northumbrian kingdom until the conquest of England 
by Cnut, the country between the Tees and the Scottish border 
seems to have been ruled almost continuously by the successive 
heads of the same native Northumbrian family. The fact 
that late in the tenth century the head of this house bore the 
Scandinavian name Waltheof suggests that at one point the 
succession may have passed through an heiress to a stranger, 
but the personal names borne by earlier members of the 
family reappear among Waltheors descendants, and there is 
no doubt that they were regarded as possessing an hereditary 
claim to rule in the north. On severd occasions the head of 
this house was appointed carl of Yorkshire by the king, and 
when Swein of Denmark landed in 1013, Uhtred, son of 
Waltheof, was clearly in power to the south as well as to the 
north of the Tees. After Uhtred’s murder in 1016, Eric of 
Norway was set as earl over each of the two Northumbrian 
province. But the ancient family was not dispt^sessed, and 
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from ioi6 until 1041, when Eadwul^ Uhtred’s younger son, 
was treacherously murdered by Harthacnut’s orders, it seems 
to have been left in power in the farther north. Subject to the 
general authority, at first of Erie, and afterwards of Siward. 
From 1041 until his death in 1055 Siward was the immediate 
ruler of all Northumbria, but he allied himself with the native 
line by marrying a grand-daughter of Earl Uhtred, and he 
showed his respect for its traditions by naming one of his sons! 
after Waltheof, Uhtred’s father. 1 

At the beginning of Cnut’s reign the defence of northern 
England against the Scots had recently become an urgent 
problem. The surrender of Lothian to Kenneth, king of 
Scots, seems to have stabilized the Anglo-Scottish frontier 
for a generation. But in 1006 Malcolm, Kenneth’s son, led a 
great army through northern Northumbria and besieged 
Durham.* Waltheof, the reigning earl, was too old to take 
action, but Uhtred, his heir, annihilated the Scottish army 
in a battle of which a vivid memory survived the Norman 
Conquest. Within a decade, the situation in the north was 
suddenly changed through the defeat of Uhtred at Carham 
on the Tweed, the northern boundary of his earldom, by the 
combined armies of Malcolm, king of Scots, and Owain the 
Bald, king of Strathclyde.* During the years of war which 
culminated in the Danish conquest, Uhtred can have had little 
opportunity of looking to the defence of his northern border. 


* The siege, which is described in the tract commonly called Dm Obsessione 
Dunelmi printed among the works of Symeon of Durham (R.S. i. 215-20), can be 
dated to 1006 by the Annals of Ulster (Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History ^ i. 
p. 5 * 5 )- 

^ The date of the battle is uncertain. In the Historia Dwtelmensis EccUsiae 
Symeon of Durham (Opera, R.S. L 84) places it in 1018, 30 days after the appear- 
ance of a comet visible in that year, and a few days before the death of Ealdhun, 
bishop of Durham. In the same passage the bishop, who had removed his see to 
Dur|iam in 995, is said to have completed 24 years in that church — a, statement 
whit^, interpreted strictly, places his death in X019, but is perhaps not decisive 
against the previous year. On the other hand, in his Historia Regum (R.S. ii. 
155-6} Symeon states that the English leader was Earl Uhtred, who is known to 
have been killed in 10x6. As names are better remembered than dates, this state- 
ment outweighs any argument for 1018 founded on the chronological details 
given above. It may be added that there is no evidence for the view that it was the 
defeat at Carham which led to the acquisition of Lothian by the Scots. According 
to Symeon, the English army was drawn from the country between the Tees and 
the Tweed, a description which suggests, as would be gathered from other authori- 
ties (above, p. 365)1 that the English boundary had already been withdrawn to the 
latter river* 
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and for a considerable time after the battle of Garham, northern 
Northumbria must have lain open to Scottish invasion. There 
is no evidence that Eric of Norway ever took the offensive 
against the Scots while he was earl of Northumbria, and the 
persistence of the danger is shown by the fact that immediately 
after his journey to Rome, at a time when he was closely pre- 
occupied by Norwegian affairs, Gnut himself led an army into 
Scotland. He secured a recognition of his lordship from 
Malcolm, and two lesser kings, but the danger could not bo 
arrested by isolated displays of force, and it was Siward, not 
Gnut, who restored English power in the North. Siward 
does not seem to have challenged the Scottish possession of 
Lothian, but there can be little doubt that he carried through 
a notable enlargement of his earldom towards the west. At 
the end of his life he was overlord of all the lands between the 
Solway marshes and the Gumberland Derwent which had 
been annexed to the kingdom of Strathclyde early in the tenth 
century.* No tradition of their recovery has been preserved, 
but none of Siward’s predecessors except Eric of Norway 
commanded resources equal to this task, and Eric’s activities 
were too varied to allow him much time for specifically 
Northumbrian problems. In Siward, the Geltic powers 
beyond the English border were confronted by a formidable 
warrior who had identified himself with Northumbrian inter- 
ests, and in all their later conflicts the initiative lay with him. 

The period immediately following the death of Gnut forms 
a miserable anti-climax to a reign which for all its weakness 
in constructive achievement can fairly be regarded as a brilliant 
age. The kingdoms which Gnut had brought together into 
the semblance of an empire were, indeed, beginning to fall 
apart in his lifetime. Norway had become an independent 
state under Magnus, St. Olaf’s son, but in England, Gnutis 
position was never stronger than at the end of his reign, and 
the confusion of the next five years is due, not to instability 
in the Anglo-Danish kingdom, but to the inopportune moment 
of tiie king’s death. Gnut had clearly intended that when he 
died England and Denmark should pass to Hartiiacnut, his 
one legitimate son. Harthaenut was already living in Denmark 
with the title of king, and so far as can be seen, the English 

* A private charter itsued within a few yean of his death shows tibat he was in a 
position to grant peace to the lesser lords of that country; Th Amisiar, vii. 946-7. 
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magnates were prepared to accept him as Cnut’s successor. 
But the rise of Magnus to power in Norway confronted the 
Danes with an enemy who might be expected fo take satis- 
faction for hereditary wrongs by an immediate invasion of 
their country. It was therefore impossible for Harthaenut to 
leave Denmark in order to take up his English inheritance, 
and his absence left the dead king’s counsellors with the j 
dangerous task of electing a ruler. ( 

The crisis found them divided in opinion. One party, ' 
headed by Qiieen Emma and Earl Godwine, was prepared 
to take the risk of electing an absent king, and declared for 
Harthaenut. The other, led by Earl Leofric and supported 
by the seamen of London and by nearly all the thegns beyond 
the Thames, wished to postpone a final decision until the 
situation in Denmark was clearer, and proposed the novel 
experiment of a regency. Their candidate for this position 
was Harold, son of Cnut and yElfgifu of Northampton. In a 
council held at Oxford early in 1036 a compromise was 
reached. Without prejudicing the question of the future 
succession to the throne, it was agreed that Harold should be 
regent of all England, but that Queen Emma should live at 
Winchester, accompanied by a body of Harthaenut’s house- 
carles, and maintain his interests in Wessex with their help. 
It is probable that the royal treasury was already established 
at Winchester, for soon after the agreement at Oxford, if not, 
indeed, before it had been concluded, Harold sent a force to 
the city and took possession, against the queen’s will, of all 
Gnut’s best treasures. If he could have appeared in England 
within a few weeks of the meeting at Oxford, Harthaenut 
would probably have been received everywhere as the rightful 
heir of Cnut. But three years passed before it was safe for him 
to leave Denmark, and by the summer of 1036 ^Ifgifu of 
Northampton was bringing the leading English magnates into 
a party of which each member bound himself by oath to her 
and her son.* Before the end of 1037 Harold was recognized, 
formally, as king of all England, and Queen Enuna was 
driven ftom the country to find a refuge in Flanders ‘against 
the raging winter’. 

Within the interregnum thus ended, ancient authorities 
record only one important event. In 1036 Alfired ‘the .£theling*, 

* W. H. StevenwD, £J/Ji. BEviii. 115-16. 
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apparently the younger of the two remaining sons of ^thelred 
II, left Normandy, where he had lived throughout the reign 
of Cnut, and came to England in order to visit his mother at 
Winchester. At the time of his landing the party which favoured 
Harold’s election as king was growing rapidly, smd a group 
of leading men, who seem to have felt that Alfred’s presence 
would delay the settlement of the kingdom, prevented him 
from meeting the queen. Godwine, who had clearly joined 
Harold’s party by this date, was one of these magnates, and 
probably their leader. He arrested Alfred, dispersed his 
followers, and put some of them to death. Alfred himself 
was afterwards taken on board ship out of Godwine’s custody, 
savagely blinded, and brought to Ely, where he soon died of 
his injuries. Godwine, who had carried out the arrest, and 
without whose consent the aetheling could never have been 
given to his tormentors, was justly held responsible for his 
death by Harthaenut, Alfred’s half-brother, by the Norman 
court wUch had protected him, and according to a consistent 
tradition, by Edward, his surviving brother of the full blood.* 

King Harold I is a dim figure,* and it is probable that for 
part, if not the whole, of his reign, his mother iBlfgifu of 
Northampton was the real ruler of England. In spite of the 
fact that he was the child of an irregular union, some, at 
least, of the English clergy acquiesced in his election as l^g. 
In his will. Bishop /Elfric of Elmham refers to Harold as *my 
royal lord’ and, apparently, to ^Ifgifu as *my lady’.* Harold’s 
position was, in fact, so strong that when at last Harthaenut 
had reached a settlement with Magnus of Norway, he was 
compelled to collect an army adequate for a large-scale 
invasion before he could enforce his claim to the English throne. 
In 1038 or 1039 the relations between Norway and Denmark 
were stabilized by a treaty which provided that if either 
Magnus or Harthaenut should die without an heir, his kingdom 
should pass to the survivor.*^ The treaty set Harthaenut free 

* The best discussion of the evidence relating to Alfred*s death is the note by 
C. Plummer in Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel^ ii. 21 1-15. 

* The nickname •ilarcfoot* by which he is generally known is not recorded 
before the late Middle Ages* but is probably contemporary, 

* W. H. Stevenson* xxviii. 1 15-16. 

* Thcodric, Do AnHqtdtaU Rtium //orwagUnsimt ed. G. Storm, Mommenia 

flislorim p, 46; Anm^ BfiskUdmm Otronkw, Langebek* Scriptom Hmun 

Damcarwng i. 377. 
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for an expedition to England, and before the end of 1039, he 
sailed with a detachment from his fleet to Bruges, where 
Qpeen Emma was living imder the protection *of Baldwin, 
coimt of Flanders. Even then, he was curiously slow in taking 
any decisive action. It is possible that Harold was already 
touched by the illness of which he died on 17 March 1040, 
and that Harthaenut was biding his time in the hope of a , 
peaceable succession. He was invited to England after Harold’s { 
death. But it was not until 17 June 1040 that he landed, and 
he was brought to England by a fleet of no less than sixty-two 
warships. 

The most serious trouble of his reign arose from the taxation 
levied for the payment of their crews.* He employed his house- 
carles in the collection of the money, and two of them, whom 
he sent to Worcester, were murdered by a mob drawn from 
the city and the shire, ‘in the upper chamber of a tower in 
the minster, where they had hidden themselves*. As a punish- 
ment Harthaenut dispatched nearly all his housecarles and 
an army joined by every earl in England with orders to harry 
Worcester and the surrounding country. There was little 
slaughter, for the threatened people left their homes, and the 
men of Worcester defended themselves successfully in an 
improvised fort on Bevere island in the Severn. But the 
harrying lasted for five days; Worcester was burned, and the 
episode gives an ugly illustration of the spasmodic violence with 
which Anglo-Saxon governments reacted to local breaches of 
public order. 

It was the opinion of a contemporary that Harthaenut 
never did anything worthy of a king in the whole of his reign. 
He was certainly capable of treachery towards an individual. 
There must have been a very unpleasant incident behind the 
statement c£ the Chronicle that he betrayed Earl Eadwulf of 
Northumbria, who was under his especial peace, and thereby 
became a breaker of his pledge. But he was something more 
than a mere degenerate, and there is an unexpected touch of 
generosity in his attitude towards his half-brothers, the sons 
t£ Emma and .£thelred. He regarded the sufferings of the 
‘ seeding Alfred as an injury done to one of his own kin, and 
prosecuted Earl Godwine and Lyfing, bishop of Worcester 

* According to the ChromeU, be exacted £91,099 for the 62 fhip*s companies ol 
his original and £i 1,048 for the cxem of 39 ships whidi he kept in his service. 
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and Crediton, whom he held chiefly responsible for the 
setheling’s death. Bishop Lyfing was deprived for a while of 
the see of Worcester. Godwine appeased the king by the ^ 
of a warship carrying eighty fighting men splendidly armed, 
and then, with magnates from nearly the whole of England 
as his oath-helpers, swore that he had ndther wished nor 
advised that the sctheling should be blinded, but that whatever 
he had done wras in obedience to his lord. King Harold.* 
The prosecution of Godwine and Lyfing was part of a general 
demonstration against Harold and all his works, of which 
the disinterment and ignominious disposal of the king’s corpse 
was the supreme event. But the sincerity of Harthacnut’s 
feeling for his half-brothers is shown by his treatment of 
Edward, the survivor. He invited Edward to England in 
1041, adopted him as a member of his household, and, almost 
certainly, put him forward as his heir. In 1041 Harthacnut 
cannot have passed his twenty-fourth year. But none of Gnut’s 
children reached middle age, and men about the court may 
not have been surprised when he collapsed and died ‘as he 
stood at his drink* at the wedding-feast of his father’s retainer, 
Tovi the Proud, on 8 June 1042. 

With his dea^ the male line of the Danish royal house came 
to an end, and the succession to the throne became an open 
question in both England and Denmark. In England it was 
immediately settled by a strong movement in favour of the 
ancient native dynasty in the person of Edward, son of iEthelred 
II. He was elected king at London by a popular acclamation 
before Harthacnut was buried,* and was crowned at Winchester 
on Easter day 1043. In Denmark the men who stood nearest 
to the royal house were Harold, son of Thorkell the Tall, 
whose wife was Cnut’s niece, and Swein, son of Earl Ulf and 
Cnut’s sister Estiith. Before their claims had been setded 
Magnus of Norway invaded Denmark in order to enfi>^ the 
right to the Danish kingdom which he had acquired“by his 

• Florence of Worcester, Chromcon, ed. B. Horpe, L Hie incident is not 

mentioned in any venion of the Chronicle, but the precision of Florence’s accoimt 
shows that it is based on some earlier written authority* ^ 

* The popular element in Edward’s election> noted by all verdems of the Ckron" 
kte, comes out most strongly m MS. £, which prays that he may hold the kingdom 
so long as God dudl allow it to him. In view oi this contemporary evidence no 
weight can be attached to die later stories which make Godwine of Wessex the 
chi^ agent in Edward’s restoratioii. 
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treaty with Harthacnut. In 1043 Harold was murdered by 
Ordulf, son of the duke of Saxony, who had married a sister 
of Magnus.^ Harold’s widow and sons took refuge in England, 
and Swein Estrithson became sole leader of the Danes in their 
struggle for independence. In the meantime, Magnus, claiming 
to inherit England as well as Denmark under his agreement 
with Harthacnut, began to prepare for an expedition towards 
die west, and until his death in 1047 English statesmen were 
always preoccupied by the fear of an inv<ision from Norway.* 
It is very hard to form a clear impression of the course of 
English internal politics during this period. The king’s person- 
ality is an enigma, and different historians have come to very 
diverse opinions about his character and ability. It is probable 
that he has generally been underestimated, and that there were 
reserves of latent energy beneath the benign manner which 
attracted those who knew him, and the asceticism which earned 
him sainthood. He had been absent from England for twenty- 
five years when Harthacnut invited him to court. A year later, 
through Harthacnut’s death, there fell upon him the respon- 
sibility of governing an unfamiliar country through a group 
of men firmly established in their respective spheres of influence, 
and experienced in the elementary statesmanship of their time. 
Throughout his reign Edward was required to deal with men 
who at first or second hand represented the traditions of the 
Anglo-Danish monarchy. Of the earls whom Cnut had set 
in office, Godwine died in 1053, Siward in 1055, and Leofiic 
in 1057. Their sons inherited their ambitions, their rivalries, 
and a prescriptive title to their political influence. There 
must have been virtue in a king who under these conditions 
upheld the dignity of his crown, and impressed his own con- 
ception of Christian sovereignty on the better minds of his 
age. 

For several years his position must have been strangely 
isolated. From the outset of their reigns all the other kings 
of his line had been able to rely on the support of a group of 
courtiers, interested in the royal family, and prepared to give 
fruthful service to its new head. But apart from a few undis- 

> Adam of Bremen, Gtsta • • • PonHfiem, u. 75. 

* For Anglo-Norwegian relations in tli^ period MS. D of the QtronUU is the 
primary authority. The place where it was composed has not yet been determined, 
but its author was certainly in a positimi to obtain good information about northern 
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tinguished thegns and one or two agdng bishops,* there can 
have been no one at Edward’s earliest courts who had ever 
been in attendance on King iEthelred. The formidable group 
of Anglo-Danish warriors and statesmen which accq>ted 
Edward as Hng by popular choice and right of birth had no 
affection for the dynasty to which he belonged. Between 
Edward and Godwine, the most powerful of the group, there 
can never have been goodwill. Godwine had surrendered 
Edward’s brother to his death. For nine years Edward bided 
his time. In 1045 he married Godwine’s daughter. But the 
real character of their relations is shown by the energy with 
which he set himself to overthrow the carl at the first moment 
when an opportunity came his way. 

Inevitably under Acse conditions Edward turned for some- 
thing more than formal intercourse to men from the country 
where his early life had been spent. There is no doubt that 
his patronage of Norman knights and churchmen offended 
English feeling. A number of Normans held offices in his 
household; there were Norman priests in his chapel; and it 
is probable that he showed kindness to many individuals of 
Norman birth whose names are unrecorded. Some of these 
men received his intimate confidence. But the idea that he 
surrounded himself with Norman favourites will not survive 
an examination of the witnesses to his charters.’ In its 
general character Edward’s court, in which the Scandinavian 
element is surprisingly strong,’ closely resembled the court of 
Cnut. Moreover, it is dangerous to attribute a Norman origin 
to every Frenchman who appears in Edward’s company. 
Only two of the foreigners at Ws court were of the first impor- 
tance as English landowners, and neither was of Norman 
extraction. One of them, whose estates formed the basis of 
the medieval honour of Rayleigh, was known from his mother’s 
name as Robert fitz Wimarch. The name Wimarch is not 
Norman but Breton. The second of these magnates, whose 

‘ Such as ^thdstan of Hereford, who was consecrated in loi a and died ia 1056. 

* Thus, a representative charter of 1049 is witnessed by 17 laymen bdow ^ 
rank of earl, all of whom have Old English names except Tostig, Earl Godwine’a 
son (C.D. 787). Even among the king’s priests, where the foreign element was 
stronger, the total number of Normans was small. On the three Normans whmn he 
appointed to English bishopria see below, pp. 458-9. 

* It is naturally at its strongest in Edward’s earliest years. Among the a6 ndnblri 

who witness a dutrter of 1044 FmimUa, ii, Exeter, ta) 7 bear Scandi- 

navian names. 
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lands lay chiefly in East Anglia, was Ralf, generally described 
as the ‘staller’ — a word which coiild be applied to any officer 
in a king’s household. Ralf ’s parentage is unknoVn, but it is 
probable that he was a Breton by descent, and he is known to 
have possessed the barony of Gael in Brittany, which made him 
one of the greatest lords of that country.* For the rest, the 
French landowners in pre-Conquest England, whatever their 
origin, seem to have been men of moderate estate, whose 
influence was rarely more than local. The information that 
can be extracted about them from Domesday Book and other 
sources gives no ground for the chaise that Edward had been 
endowing his foreign friends lavishly with English lands. 

It is one of the unsolved mysteries of Edward’s reign that 
his mother, Qjieen Emma, appears to have supported the 
claim of Magnus of Norway to the English throne. In the 
autumn of 1043 the king rode with earls God wine, Leofric, 
and Siward to Winchester, where his mother was living, took 
possession of all her property, and confiscated her lands. One 
version of the Chronicle states that she was thus treated because 
she had refused to allow her son an adequate share in her wealth ; 
another remarks that she had done less for her son than he 
wished, both before and after his accession. A hint of some 
graver charge in the background is given by the fact that 
Stigand, the newly appointed bishop of Elmham, her chief 
confidant, was deprived of his see at this time. The suspicion 
is confirmed by the definite statement of a well-placed writer* 
that the queen was accused of inviting Magnus to invade 
England and of placing her treasure at his disposal. The 
relations between mother and son which are implied by this 
charge are hard to imderstand, but the charge itself is by no 
means incredible. For twenty-five years Emma had devoted 
herself to the interests of Gnut and her children by him. A 
writer who at about this time presented her with a history of 
recent events significantly if grotesquely ignores the fact that 
she was the widow of ^thelred when she married Gnut.* 
It is not impossible that after the death of her only son by 
Gifiit the passage of his kingdom to a stranger seemed to her 

* The ben account of Ralf the Staller, whom the Conqueror made earl of East 
Anglia^ is the article by G. H. White in the Complete Peerage^ ix. 568-71. 

^ Quoted by T. D. Hardy, Desce^we Catalogue qf Materials relating to the history of 
Great Britain emd Ireland^ 1 . i. gSi, 

* Encomium Emmae^ iie i6. 
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a lesser evil than its reversion to the dynastjr which Gnut had 
overthrown. 

Queen Emma may have offered her own support to Magnus, 
but few, if any, prominent Englishmen followed her example. 
No statesman of the older generation seems to have resisted 
the wave of popular feeling which had carried Edward to 
the throne. There was general acquiescence in the separation 
of England from Denmark, which the election of Edward 
had made inevitable, and on two occasions, at least, public 
opinion turned uncompromisingly against participation in the 
northern war. Swein Estrithson, who was the nephew of 
Godwine’s wife, was allowed to feel that the English court 
was friendly. Beom, his brother, received an English earldom,* 
and another brother, named Osbem, lived prosperously in 
England, though without an earl’s title. It was probably 
regard for Swein’s interests which in 1044 caused the govern- 
ment to refuse shelter in England to the widow and sons of 
Harold, son of Thorkell the Tall.* But for the rest, English 
statesmen were content to watch the course of events in the 
north, and to maintain a fleet ready for sea if Magnus were 
to attempt an invasion. In 1045 the king took command of 
thirty-five ships stationed off Sandwich. Twelve months later 
a much larger fleet was concentrated in the same roadstead 
in anticipation of an attack which Magnus was too heavily 
engaged with Swein to deliver. For the greater part of another 
year Swein continued the struggle, but before die end of 1046 
Magnus had become master of Denmark, and early in 1047 
Swein asked that fifiy ships should be sent to his help from 
England. Englishmen, alarmed by reports of the great size 
of the Norwegian fleet, were unwilling to send their ships 
against it, and the request was refused. Swein was driven into 
flight, and the Danes, under coercion, accepted Magnus as 
their king. For a few weeks in the autumn of 1047 England 
was in greater peril of invasion than at any other time since 
the accession of Gnut. But on 25 October Magnus died 
suddenly, and his men, deprived of their leader, were udable 
to prevent Swein firom returning to Denmark. 

Magnus was followed as king of Norway by the last heroic 
figure of the viking age. After many adventures in southom 

* It mduded Hertfordshire (CD. 896-7), bat Bodung more is knovm about it 

* Fforence of Woroester, CAramesti, ed. K Thorpe, i. tgp. 
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and eastern Europe, and a term of service with the imperial 
guard at Constantinople, Harold, sumamed Hardrada, a 
half-brother of St. Olaf, had returned to the north in 1047. 
On the death of Magnus the Norwegians immediately accepted 
him as king. For the greater part of his reign he was occupied 
by an unprofitable war with Swein Estrithson. His first act 
as king was to make peace with England, and nineteen years 
passed before he could attempt to realise the western ambitions 
which Magnus had bequeathed to him. Swein, on his part, 
sent another appeal to England for ships, which was supported 
by Earl Godwine. But popular feeling was still opposed to 
the idea of dispatching a naval force into distant waters; earl 
Leofric seems to have made himself its spokesman, and Swein 
was left to maintain the independence of Denmark without 
English help. 

So far as is known, the only enemy which descended on 
England in these dangerous years was a force of vikings which 
appeared in the Channel in the course of 1048. It consisted 
of twenty-five ships’ companies, which harried in the Isle of 
Wight and plundered Sandwich. The men of Thanet prevented 
them from landing on the island, but they crossed the estuary 
of the Thames and carried out a successful raid in Essex. 
They then sailed across the entry to the Channel, pursued 
ineffectively by ‘king Edward and the earls’, and sold the 
men whom they had captured, and their other plimder, in 
Flanders. The episode, of little importance in its^, led 
indirectly to one of the few occasions on which an Anglo- 
Saxon government intervened in the internal politics of the 
Empire. Count Baldwin of Flanders had recently joined a 
coaHtion of disaffected Low Country princes which Godfirey, 
duke of Upper Lorraine, had formed against the Emperor 
Henry III. The alliance had held its own for a time, and 
Baldwin burned the emperor’s palace at Nijmegen, but the 
emperor was in command of the situation by the beginning of 
1049. Afraid that Baldwin, defeated on land, would escape 
by sea, he asked for help from the two powers which could 
prevent the movement of ships from the Low Country ports. 
Swdn Estrithson, unable to obtain effective English support 
against Harold Hardrada, put himself under the emperor’s 
protection by becoming his man, and placed himself and the 
Danish fleet under the emperor’s orders. Relations between 
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the English and Flemish courts, if not hostile, were badly 
strained; Count Baldwin had been entertaining exiles firom 
England, and raiders who had harried along the English coast 
had been allowed to sell their plunder in his country. King 
Edward therefore entered the war on the emperor’s side, and 
concentrated a great fleet at Sandwich, which closed the 
narrow seas to Flemish ships until Baldwin had been reduced 
to submission. 

Before the fleet had dispersed, the army which had been 
brought on shipboard was required to pass judgement on a 
crime of a kind which seemed unpardonable to the ordinary 
fighting-man of the period. As Earl Godwine’s position became 
stronger after the accession of King Edward, his elder sons 
were naturally promoted to earldoms. Swein, his eldest son, 
had received his promotion in 1043, three years 

of respectable government he had offended all responsible 
opinion by seducing an abbess, and had then abandoned his 
earldom, apparently because he was not allowed to marry 
her. Swein Estrithson, his cousin, gave him hospitality for a 
time, but he was compelled to leave Denmark because of some 
grave but unspecified crime, and in 1049, while King Edward 
was at Sandwich with the fleet, he appeared at Bosham with 
eight ships. Several different versions of the events which 
followed became current at an early date, and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide between them when they disagree 
with one another.' But it is at least clear that Swein, finding 
the king irreconcilable, visited his cousin Earl Beom, who 
was in command of a royal warship becalmed off Pevensey, 
and requested him to act as his fnend at court. The two earls 
set out from Pevensey as if they were about to ride to the 
king at Sandwich, but on the way Swein induced Beom to 
turn westwards, and accompany him to his ships at Bosham. 
Th»e Beom was seized by Swein’s men and carried on board 
ship, where he was afterwards killed. When the news reached 
him. King Edward summoned an assembly of the whole 
army at Sandwich, which solemnly declared Swein to be 
‘nithing’, that is, a man without honour. He was deserted 
by the crews of six out erf his eight ships, and under a con- 
demnation which would make him an outcast in any part 

* Their substance u set out conveniently in the note by C Plummer, Tm Saxon 
ChromeUs, ii. 239-31. 

I7M.S g e 
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of the northern world, he took refuge with Baldwin of 

Flanders. 

The interest of the story does not lie in the crime, of which 
no contemporary offers an explanation, but in &e action 
taken against the ciiminaL Swem could have been adequately 
pxmished for a simple murder by a sentence of outlawry. But 
it was clear that he had been guilty of an act of atrocious 
treachery, and his condemnation took the form of a judge- j 
ment by a military assembly that he had outraged its sense 
of honourable behaviour. The reference of his case to such 
a body is highly significant.* The idea that a man’s title to 
be held in public respect could be destroyed or vindicated 
by a formal judgement of his fellows is perhaps the chief 
Scandinavian contribution to the political theory of the Dark 
Ages. It gave authority to the ordinances which had regulated 
the lives of Cnufs housecarles, it penetrated deeply into 
Scandinavian law, and in England it survived the Norman 
Conquest itself. In 1088 William Rufus called out the English 
militia with a proclamation that anyone who disobeyed the 
summons should be declared ‘nithing*. The case of Swein God- 
winesson is a remarkable indication of the extent to which 
English society under a native king was still governed by the 
Scandinavian habit of mind in regard to matters of honour. 

The fleet which had been assembled at Sandwich was 
not exclusively employed in the passive observation of the 
Flemish coast. There was much unrest at sea in 1049, and 
twice at least in this year raiding bands appeared in English 
waters. The royal ship from which Earl Beom was enticed 
to his death was part of a large detachment sent from the 
main fleet against raiders from Ireland who were harrying 
in the south-west. The dispersal of the fleet was interrupted 
by rumoms that Osgod Glapa, an old companion of Cnut 
whom Edward had sent into exile, was planning a descent on 
England, and although Osgod himself was detained in Flanders, 
his men were able to do much damage on the Essex coast 
But the great danger of an invasion in force from Norway 
was over, and King Edward proceeded to use this relief as an 
opportunity for a far-reaching change in the character of the 
English naval defences. Ever since 1012, when Thorkell the 
Tail placed his forty-five ships at the service of .£thelred II, 

^ P. VwogttdoSf English Sacii(^ in the Ekomih Centwy, p. lo. 
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every English king had possessed a permanent naval force. 
It consisted of a number of large warships, of the contemporary 
Scandinavian pattern, manned by professional crews who were 
paid out of the proceeds of a national system of taxation. 
But on an emergency this nucleus of a fleet was vastiy expanded 
by a levy of ships imposed on the country as a whole. The de- 
tails of the method by which they were provided, equipped, and 
manned are lost, but it is clear ^at the duty of supplying them 
was a communal obligation to which inland as well as coastal 
shires were subject, and there are indications that the hundreds 
within a shire were sometimes combined in groups of three," 
each group furnishing a single vessel. It does not appear that 
King Edward made any alteration in this ancient system, and 
the principle of communal responsibility for the provision of 
ships for the royal navy survived to raise controversy in the seven- 
teenth century.* The king’s innovation was to dispene his 
standing force of warships. At the beginning of 1049 this force 
consisted of fourteen vessels. Before the end of the year the king 
had paid off nine crews, who ’went away with the ships and 
everything’. In 1050 the five remaining crews, who had beat 
promised twelve months’ pay in the previous year, were finally 
discharged. In 1051 the king re-emphasized his sense of security 
and relieved his people of a heavy burden by abolishing the 
*heregeld’, the tax which ever since Thorkell had joined King 
iBthelred had been levied year by year for the payment of 
retainers in the king’s service. 

The main reason for these changes was financial. Taxation 
sufficient to maintain a fleet of warships and a corps of house- 
carles was a severe strain on a national economy which was 
still imperfectly developed. In view of the difficulty of raising 
money firom a population with resources barely adequate for its 
current needs, there is little point in the reflection that in dis- 
persing his warships Edward was taking risks at which a wiser 
man would have hesitated. There are indications that he tried to 

< In the lath century there are traces of such an arrangement in Buckingham- 
^ire and Warwickshire {Plact^Names of Wamieksfdn, E.P.-N.S.3 pp. xix-xx). On 
the term sipesoeha applied to some of the Warwickshire groups see Liebermaxm, 
Geseize, ii. a, p. 638. 

> The function of the shire in the arrangements for the raising of ships is illus* 
trated by a clause in the will of Archbishop dSlfHc of Canterbury bequeathing two 
ships, one to the people of Kent, and the other to ^Wiltshire* (Anglo-'Saxm WUUt 
ed, D, Whitelpdc, p. 5a). 
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minimize the risks by a series of bargains with the men of cer- 
tain ports which were of exceptional strategic importance. He 
granted to the men of Sandwich, Dover, Fordwich, and Romney 
the profits of justice in their respective courts on the understand- 
ing that each of these ports would provide a specified number 
of ships and seamen for his service.^ It is probable that he came 
to similar terms with the men of Hythe and Hastings, and that 
in essential features, though not in formal constitution, the con- 
federation of what were afterwards known as the Cinque Ports 
came into being in his reign. Even so, the dispersal of the king’s 
own naval force left a gap in the national defences which had 
a grave, and perhaps a decisive effect on the course of events 
in 1066. But in 1049 Harold Hardrada was closely engaged 
with Swein Estrithson, and the duke of Normandy was King 
Edward’s friend. 

’ J. Tait^ The Medieval English Borough^ p. X 25 « 
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THE TENTH-CENTURY REFORMATION 

T here can be no question that the Danish invasions of the 
ninth century shattered the organization of the English 
church, destroyed monastic life in eastern England, and else- 
where caused distress and anxiety which made the pursuit of 
learning almost impossible. ‘ East Anglia, the eastern half of 
Mercia, and southern Northumbria were occupied and 
colonized by armies of heathen Danes. The bishoprics of 
Dunwich, Elmham, and Lindsey came to an end, and the see 
of York was reduced to a state of obscure poverty. Beyond 
the Tecs, the sees of Hexham and Whithorn ceased to exist; 
the cathedral of Lindisfame was abandoned, and for seven 
years its bishop with some of his younger clerks wandered 
from one insecure refuge to another, preserving the relics of 
St. Cuthbert from desecration until peace was so far re-estab- 
lished in the north that a new church could be built for them 
at Chcster-le-Street. The continuity of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was never broken in the west midlands and the south, but 
innumerable ancient centres of religion must have perished 
in the repeated harryings of Wessex between 870 and 878, 
and the churches of the Severn valley, the safest part of England, 
must have suffered many evils when the Danes were abroad 
around the Wrekin or encamped at Gloucester. Throughout 
England the Danish raids meant, if not the destruction, at 
least the grievous impoverishment of civilization. 

There is no evidence that the Danes who settled in England 
were fiercely antagonistic to Christianity. In 878 Guthrum 
and his leading followers were ready to accept the obligation 
of baptism as the price of a treaty with King Alfred. Guthfiith, 
the first known king of Danish Northumbria, was a Christian. 
Here and there among the Scandinavian place-names of the 
Danelaw it is possible to find traces of heathen cults and 

' A very remarlcable illustration of the plundering d libraries by the Danes is 
given by a note inserted in the Gm&x Aurm of the Gospels, now in the National 
Library at Stocldiolm. It states that an ealdorman named Alfred and his wife 
have bought the codex from a heathen army ‘because we were unwUiing that these 
holy writings should remain any longer in heathen hands* (F. E. Harmer, EngfiA 
Jfutorieal Deewmtt, pp. la-ig). Ealdorman Alfred was a contempoiaiy of his 
nunesalce, the li^t ti WesiesE. 
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heathen practices. The great hill which projects from the 
north-western edge of Cleveland, and is now called Roseberry 
Topping, appears in the twelfth century as Othenesberg, and 
must once have been sacred to Othin, the Scandinavian 
coimterpart of the West Saxon Woden. The village-name 
Ellough in Suffolk probably represents the Old Scandinavian 
elgr, 'heathen temple’.' Place-names such as Leggeshou, Kate- i 
hou, and Granehou seem to commemorate the burial of Danish ' 
settlers in heathen fashion under hangar, or mounds, to which ' 
their names were permanently applied.* But in view of 
the great extent of the region covered by the Danish settle- 
ments, the number of place-names which carry a suggestion 
of Danish heathenism is too small to prove an obdurate 
adherence to ancient way's of thought. Little is known about 
the process by which the conversion of the Danelaw was 
actually brought about.* But the fact that no traditions of the 
work have survived suggests that it owed less to the labours of 
missionaries than to the example of the Christian social order 
of Wessex and English Mercia. 

Neverthdess, to continental churchmen the Danish occupa- 
tion of eastern England must have seemed a disaster of the i^t 
magnitude. Earlier Danish raids had brought destruction to 
many ancient churches in each of the Frankish kingdoms. 
But the Danish settlement in England meant that in the north 
and east the survival of Christianity itself depended on the 
tolerance of bands of heathen warriors, and on the influence 
of the West Saxon court upon their leaders. Through the 
strength and reputation of King Alfred and his son Christian- 
ity was saved fix>m obliteration even in the regions of the 
densest Danish settlement. Heathenism was never dominant in 
Northumbria, East Anglia, or eastern Mercia as in the duchy 
of Normandy in the years immediatdy after its creation. 
It was tire lack of any provision for a regular supply of clergy 
which most seriously imperilled Christianity in Danish England 
in King Alfred’s time. 

> E. Ekwall, 0 )^ord IXeUmaiy EngUsk Plau-ffma, p. 157. 

* It u rignificant that in each of Uiete caia the penonal name— Kid, 
nr Grani— whid) baswdated with the Am^reappean in the name trf’ an adjacent 
village. Leggetltou, KaUhou, and Granehou were doK retpectivdy to Legiby and 
SouA Gadefaiy in Lincofauhiie and Granby in Nottinghamihire. 

* For a review of the evidence tee D. Wbitdodc, The Conmeiat the EtsUm 
AMKl!am,Sag»>Bodtofthe Vildng Society, idi. 139-76, 
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The Roman court must have been well acquainted with the 
condition of the English church. Intercourse between Rome 
and England was maintained throughout the period of the 
Danish wars. There is, in fact, some evidence that the papal 
court was not only familiar with the state of the church in 
England but anxious to move its rulers to action against the 
heathenism of the Danish settlers. There has survived what 
purports to be a letter of Formosus, pope from 891 undl 896, 
in which he blames the English bishops very severely for their 
past ineffectiveness in this respect, adjures them to continue 
the work of instructing the heathen which he learns from 
Archbishop Plegmund that they have begun, and warns them 
to provide for the maintenance of the episcopal succession in 
their land.* The letter is only preserved in a collection of 
documents made soon after the Norman Conquest in order to 
justify the claim of the archbishop of Canterbury to supremacy 
over the archbishop of York. Most of these documents are 
forgeries, and the letter of Formosus ends with a paragraph 
confirming the primacy of the southern archbishop which is 
probably an eleventh-century fabrication. But the earlier part 
of the letter may well be authentic. It contains no obvious 
anachronisms in style or matter, and the pope in whose name 
it runs, who had l^en a missionary in earlier life,^ is likely to 
have felt more than conventional distress at the retrogression 
of English Christianity. 

Whatever Formosus may have written, neither Alfred nor 
any of his successors was ever able to re-establish the pre- 
Danish organization of the church in the north and east. 
Most of the estates from which its revenues had hten derived 
had passed into ahen hands which could not be dispossessed. 
In the north, the bishop who was the guardian of St. Guthbert’s 
relics had begun to receive the gifts of land which before the 
Norman Conquest had made his church the centre of a great 
lordship. The nucleus of the later palatinate vras already in 
being in 995, when Bishop Ealdhun of Chester-le-Street b^an 
to build his new cathedral on the rock of Durham. But the 
wealth which came to St Cuthbert’s see expressed the venera- 
tion feh throughout the north for a local saint peculiar 
eminence. No other northern church had this advantage. 
The ancient church of Hexham sank into inrignificance, mi 

'C.S. 573 . • J.AmatMgeVLxA6imta,Tl0SaimBM^tfWtBs,pp.9^r^ 
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no attempt was ever made to re-establish the bishopric of 
which it had once been the head. The bare contimiity of the 
see of York was preserved. A certain iEthelbald, who is little 
more than a name, was consecrated archbishop in 900,* and 
it is probable that he was succeeded without any long interval 
by the Hrothweard who appears as archbishop in 928, and 
with whom the history of the see becomes clear again. But 
for many years its resources were unequal to the support of 
an archbishop’s dignity. A memorandum written by St. 
Oswald, who became archbishop in 972,* includes a long list 
of outlying properties which had been taken away from the 
ancient estates of his see at Ripon, Odey, and Sherbum in 
Elmet. It refers to the purchase of other lands by his pre- 
decessor, Archbishop Osketel, but it gives the impression that 
a century after the first coming of the Danes to York the 
archbishops had not yet repaired the losses which their patri- 
mony had suffered through the Danish invasions. It was 
probably in order to increase the archbishop’s resources that 
Nottinghamshire was added to the see of York at or about the 
middle of the tenth century. In 956 Archbishop Osketel 
received a large estate at Southwell in the centre of the county 
from Eadwig,* and in 958 Edgar, as king of the Mercians, gave 
him a property hardly less extensive at Sutton and Scrooby 
near the Yorkshire border.^ A few years later a more remark- 
able innovation at once increased the revenues and lessened 
the isolation of the northern archbishops. In 972, when St. 
Oswald, who had been bishop of Worcester, was promoted 
to the archbishopric of York, he was allowed to retain his 
former see. Thence forward until 1016 the sees of York and 
Worcester were always held together, they were reunited for 
a short time in 1040, and an attempt to revive the union in 
1061, when Ealdred, bishop of Worcester, was translated to 
York, was only defeated by the intervention of pope Nicholas 
II. The custom was canonically indefensible, but in the tenth, 
if not in the eleventh, century there was political justification for 
an arrangement which annexed a rich see in a peaceftil country 
to the ill-endowed archbishopric of a very turbulent province. 

> £thdweard, Chmdam, ed. Savile, p. 483. It i> ngnificant that the ceremony 
look place in London. 

* A. J. Robertson, AnghhSaxon Charters^ pp. 1 10-13. 

* 1039; W. Fairer, Earfy Torkshire Charters^ i. 5-10. 

^ 1044; ^Arrer, op. dt, pp. io^S2a 
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In the south as in the north, political and economic diffi* 
culties prevented the complete re-establishment of the ecclesias- 
tical organization which had existed before the Danish wars. 
Of the two ancient East Anglian bishoprics, Dunwich was 
never revived. Between 870 and 956 there is a gap in the 
recorded succession of East Anglian bishops. It is known that 
towards the end of this period Theodred, bishop of London, 
had episcopal charge of Suffolk, with a cathedral church at 
Hoxne, served by a community of priests. It is highly probable 
that Norfolk also was imder his jurisdiction and that East 
Anglia as a whole had been attached to the see of London ever 
since the conquest of that region by Edward the Elder. Late 
in the tenth century, when the ecclesiastical history of East 
Anglia becomes less obscure, Norfolk and Suffolk form a single 
diocese, with a cathedral at North Elmham, which had been 
the seat of the bishops of Norfolk from the seventh century 
until the Danish invasion. Their church had perished, and 
the modest size of the new cathedral illustrates the meagreness 
of the resources available to the bishops of the reconstituted 
sec. The series of these bishops begins with a certain Eadwulf, 
who first appears in 956, and there can be little doubt that the 
creation of a separate bishopric for East Anglia was part of 
the general activity which distinguishes the career of Oda, 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

The ecclesiastical history of what had been the eastern half 
of the Mercian kingdom is very obscure in this period. When 
the Danish invasions began, this region contained two dioceses; 
one corresponding to the ancient kingdom of Lindsey, the 
other comprising the lands which were traditionally regarded 
as the territory of the Middle Angles. The scat of the Middle 
Anglian diocese remained at Leicester from the permanent 
establishment of the see in 737 until the overthrow of the 
Mercian kingdom by the Danes. Towards the south its 
boundary advanced or receded in accordance with the success 
or failure of the Mercian kings in their struggle for the debat- 
able lands along the Middle Thames. In 877, when the Danes 
took possession of eastern Mercia, the diocese of Leicester was 
boimded by the Thames, and therefore included the venerable 
church of Dorchester, which had been the first seat of the West 
Saxon bbhopric. After the Danish occupation of eastern 
Mercia the see of Lindsey ceased to exist; it was impossible 
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for a bishop to reside at Leicester, and Dorchester became the 
seat of episcopal authority for the whole region .between the 
middle Thames and the Humber. 

These changes made a permanent impression on English 
ecclesiastical geography. On at least one occasion in the tenth 
century a bishop was appointed to the special charge of Lindsey. 
But the ancient see was never re-established, and at the date| 
of the Norman Conquest the bishop of Dorchester on Thames 
was ruling a diocese which comprised Lindsey and nearly 
all the eastern midlands. In relation to its vast extent, it 
was by no means lavishly endowed. In 1066 the bishop pos- 
sessed twelve demesne manors, of which the richest lay in the 
south-western comer of the diocese, where Dorchester itself, 
Thame, Great Milton, Banbury, and Cropredy formed a 
great episcopal estate of immemorial antiquity.' In the 
Danelaw, apart from Stow in Lindsey, none of the ancient 
possessions of the see was of outstanding importance. It was 
through grants received after the Norman Conquest, when the 
bishop had transferred his seat from Dorchester to Lincoln, 
that he became a great territorial magnate in this part of 
England. 

It is remarkable that Edward the Elder, who made no 
attempt to re-establish the ruined bishoprics of eastern England, 
carried through in his own kingdom a reorganization which 
increased the number of West Saxon sees from two to five. 
Its exact circumstances are obscure, and are not made plainer 
by a very ancient tradition that Wessex had previously been 
without bishops for seven years, and that the division of the 
kingdom into five dioceses was the result of a letter addressed 
by Pope Formosus to King Edward and Archbishop Plegmtmd.' 
The fact that Formosus died in 896, three years before Edward 
became king, and the evidence of the ChronicU that the suc- 
cession to the see of W^chester was maintained with at most 
a year’s break throughout Edward’s reign, show that the 
tradition cannot be accepted as histoiy. ’The reference to 
Pope Formosus, which is its most interesting feature, is most 
simply explain^ on the assumption that the letter of that 

< OfHjiton ill Cambridg«shire»DoxnesdAyBcK^ states *Hoeiiianenitmetti^^ 
de duodecim maneriit dominids episcopatuf Lincolitieiisit^ f. 190. 

* ThcM statements are made in a letter of Dunstan to iEtheIn»i !!» wbich^ u 
pre$erved in a laio^totii^century copy printed in Crtumdmd Qmtm^ ed. A. S« Napkr 
and Stevenson, pp. 18, 19* 
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pope to the English bishops of Alfred’s time, which has been 
quoted above, is derived from a genuine text, and that in the 
tenth century it was erroneously regarded as supplying the 
impulse to the division of the two ancient West Saxon dioceses. 
In any case, it seems clear that the division was a deliberate 
act of policy, and that the death of Denewulf, bishop of 
Winchester, in go8 and of Asser, bishop of Sherborne, in gog 
gave the opportunity for carrying it into effect. The lines 
along which the division ran left Hampshire and Surrey to 
the bishop of Winchester, giving Wiltshire and Berkshire to a 
bishop whose principal church was at Ramsbury in the former 
county. The old diocese of Sherborne was subdivided more 
minutely. Dorset, Somerset, and Devon with Cornwall were 
formed into three dioceses, of which Sherborne, Wells and 
Crediton were the cathedrals. The men who planned the 
division were clearly influenced by the idea that each of the 
south-western shires should form a separate diocese, and in 
Athelstan’s reign the symmetry of the design was completed 
when a see of St. Germans was created for Cornwall. 

The ancient dioceses of Winchester and Sherborne had 
plainly been too large for a bishop’s effective supervision. 
Documents of the ninth century mention the names of several 
bishops who seem to have been asdsting the occupants of one 
or other of the two great West Saxon sees. Asser, Hng Alfred’s 
biographer, had received episcopal charge of Devon and 
Cornwall before his appointment to the full diocese of 
Sherborne.* But the later history of the secs created by Edward 
the Elder shows that the process of division had been carried 
beyond the point at which an adequate endowment could be 
secxired for each of the new diocesan bishops. The original 
endowment of the reduced see of Sherborne seems to have 
conasted of 300 hides,* and that of the see of Wells was much 
smaller. A patrimony 300 hides, though sufficient for the 
maintenance of a bishop and his household, allowed little 
m»*gin for the temporary grants tff land by which an eedeaas- 
deal magnate was accustomed to reward faithflil dependants, 
and provide for the various forms of public service due from 
his estate. The bishops of Ramsbury seem to have been 
supported by therevenues of five great manors — Pottome, Can- 
nings, Ramsbury, Old Sarum, and Sonning. These estates were 
* * CD. ]o8. 
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assessed at more than 300 hides in the eleventh century, but 
large portions of them had been alienated before, the Norman 
Conquest to priests and thegns. It is not surprising that before 
the death of Edward the Confessor the sees of Ramsbury and 
Sherborne had been united, and Cornwall placed once more 
under the bishop of Devon. 

Little can be said with any certainty about the organization 
through which the late Old English bishops administered theii* 
sees. In particular, little is known of the Old English prede- 
cessors of the archdeacons and rural deans on whom, in their 
respective degrees, the administration of a medieval diocese 
turned. There is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of 
rural deans in pre-Conquest England. The office of archdeacon 
had been known there in, and probably before, the ninth 
century. Wulfred, who became archbishop of Canterbury in 
805, had served his predecessor iEthelheard in that capacity. 
Archdeacons named Cyneheard and Dunning appear in 
Canterbury charters of 830 and circa 850, and in his later years 
Archbishop Ceolnoth (833-70) seems to have been assisted by 
a group of four such officials. In 889 an archdeacon occurs in 
a group of clergy belonging to the see of Rochester. But the 
archdeacon does not reappear in England until the time of 
Archbishop ^Ifheah of Canterbury (1005-12), and it is unsafe 
to assume without evidence that the office had existed in the 
intervening period. Apart from Canterbury, the only diocese 
in which an archdeacon can be traced between 900 and 1066 
is that of York. In the document called the Northumbrian 
Priests’ Law, which appears to come from the time of Arch- 
bishop Ealdred (1061-9), fines are imposed on priests who 
disregard the archdeacon’s summons or continue to say mass 
in defiance of his prohibition. In smaller dioceses the bishop 
is less likely to have needed an archdeacon’s help, and the 
custom which gave to every bishop at least one archdeacon 
as his executive and judicisd assistant is certainly of Norman 
introduction. 

There is little evidence to show the condition and organiza- 
tion of the bodies of clergy by which the cathedral churches 
of the tenth century were served. It is clear that the monastic 
cathedral had ceased to exist in England by the beginning of 
the century, and it is probable that the canonical association 
of deigy in a ctmummal Ufe, which can be traced here and 
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there in the previous age, had been abandoned in most, if not 
in all, cathedrals by this date. The services of Winchester 
cathedral at the middle of the century seem to have been main* 
tained by the establishment of a rota among a group of wealthy 
clergy, of whom some, at least, were married. On the other 
hand, the system which assigned separate estates called pre- 
bends to the individual members of a cathedral chapter cannot 
be traced very far beyond the Norman Conquest. Ealdred, the 
last native archbishop of York, is said to have established pre- 
bends in his church of Southwell, which was of cathedral rank.* 
Clerks or ‘canons’ holding properties which can be identified 
with the prebendal estates of a later time sometimes appear 
among a bishop’s tenants in Domesday Book. But there seems 
little doubt that such cases were exceptional, and that the 
cathedral clergy of the tenth and early eleventh centuries were 
normally maintained out of revenues common to the whole 
society of which they were members. Little advance had been 
made in pre-Conquest England towards the Norman concep- 
tion of a cathedral chapter; with a dean, a group of principal 
dignitaries, each with his special duties in the church, and a 
body of canons for whom a dividend drawn from a common 
stock was a mere supplement to the proceeds of a separate 
endowment. 

Few remains of the cathedral and other major churches of 
pre-Conquest England have survived to the present day. The 
ruined church at North Elmham is the only Anglo-Saxon 
cathedral of which any portion is visible above ground. But 
the less eminent churches of the time between the Danish wars 
and the Norman Conquest are represented by a large number 
of fi:agments incorporated into later work, and by a snoaller, 
but still considerable, number of towers and other structures 
suflBciently extensive to show the principles of design wluch 
influenced their builders. In view of the chances of destruction 
to which they were subject after the Conquest from foreign 
lords with a taste for grandiose scale and elaborate decoration, 
the number of Anglo-Saxon churches of which tihe existence 
can be proved by architectural evidence is very remarkable. 
They are not evenly distributed over the coun^. They are 
most common in Yorkshire, and in the districts adjacent to 
the important stone-yielding formations which extend firom 
* Obral Ytric, R.S. U. 353. 
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Gloucestmhire, through Northamptonshire into Lincolnshire. 
But their number shows that a strong impulse towards church- 
building was at work among the English landowners of the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries. It was not confined to 
ecclesiastical persons, for some of the finest churches of the time 
arose in places where there is neither evidence nor probability 
of religious ownership. It would appear that the bishops of 
this period had been both diligent and successful in impressing 
the duty of building and repairing churches upon the ealdormen 
and thegns of their dioceses. \ 

The development of architectmre, as of all other forms of'^ 
English art, was interrupted by the Danish wars. There is no \ 
English building which can be attributed with any show of 
probability to the years between 850 and 900. For the revival 
of architecture in the tenth century, inspiration came from a 
quarter which had contributed little to the constructive arts of 
pre-Danish England. The builders of the tenth century found 
their models, not like their predecessors in Italy or Gaul, but 
in the eastern provinces of what had been the Carolingian 
empire. Most of the features which give a distinctive character 
to the second phase of Old English architecture — windows set 
in the thickness of a wall between an internal and external 
splay, windows consisting of two narrow arches separated by 
a mid-wall shaft, tiiangular-headed openings, the use of the 
pilaster-strip for the relief of an unbroken wall-surface — are 
derived from the Rhineland and adjacent regions. In their 
lise of these features English builders as a whole showed con- 
siderable technical accomplishment. At their best, they rose 
to a boldness of conception which gives the quality of a creative 
achievement to the finest examples of their work. The great 
tower of Earls Barton shows something more than the com- 
petent execution of a borrowed design. The Anglo-Saxon 
builders of this period could be very inept in details, and the 
dignity which they generally secured through their adherence 
to megalithic methods of construction might at any time 
degoaerate into uncouthness when material, or an architect’s 
imaginadon, failed. But they were the unconscious creators 
of a style so distinctive that fragments of their work can still 
be rec(^[nized at sight after nearly a thousand years, and so 
firmly established diat in the nordi it survived ^e impact oS 
Norman Romanesque for at least two generations. In Lincoln' 
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shire, Yorkshire, and Scotland individual architects were still 
designing churches after the Old Eng^h manner in the reign 
of Henry I. 

The continental strain in the art and craftsmanship of tenth* 
century England extended far beyond the sphere of architecture. 
It was less dominant within the field of the decorative arts, for 
the great tradition established by earlier English sculptors, 
though weakened and complicated by Scandinavian influence, 
was not destroyed by the catastrophes of the ninth century. 
Even here, however, continental example clearly lies behind the 
remarkable figure-sculpture, of which examples remain in 
the winged angels of Bradford on Avon, the draped figure on 
the cross at Langford in Oxfordshire, and the Virgin and Child 
at York. The fact that the impulse which produced these 
works came from Byzantine influence, transmitted to the West 
through Italy, illustrates the long range of the forces which 
stimulated the revival of Old English civilization. In regard 
to the decoration of manuscripts. Old English artists of this 
period owed much to continental predecessors. The famous 
Winchester school of illuminators in the tenth century stands 
in a clear line of descent from the Carolingian schools of the 
ninth. The Carolingian influence on the art of book-production 
and in particular on the development of English handwriting, 
is at once more obvious and more important. The insular 
script of an earlier time continued to be the basic English hand 
throughout the tenth century, and indeed, came to its perfec- 
tion towards the end of this period in volumes such as the 
magnificent Exeter Book of English verse. But the simple, clear, 
and beautiful handwriting known as the Carolingian minuscule 
had appeared in England before the end of Athelstan’s rdgn. 
Its letter forms influenced the development of the older hand, 
and it rapidly came to be regarded as the most appropriate 
medium for the representation of Latin texts. Long before the 
close of the tenth century English scribes were employing it 
with absolute mastery and a sense of the decorative v^ue of 
the script-pattern which it yielded. Its introduction is perhaps 
the most s^ificant illustration of the play ci continental 
influence on the last phases of Old English culture. 

Of the intercourse through which the work of continental 
scribes and airtists became known in England the record is 
naturally most incomplete. There are a few salient events 
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which must have stimulated English interest in the out»de 
world. One of the most remarkable occurred in 929, when 
Bishop Cenwald of Worcester set out on a series of visits to 
the churches of Germany, which brought him to St. Gall, and 
probably also to Reichenau and Ffafers. In each of these 
churches prayers were afterwards offered for King Athelstan. 
It is clearly significant for the history of English culture tha^ 
an eminent ecclesiastic of this period should have becom^ 
acquainted with a region where the achievements of Caroling 
gian architecture were particularly impressive, and the tradi-l 
tion of Garolingian scholarship was strong. Equally suggestive, \ 
though more easily overlooked, are certain scattered pieces of \ 
evidence that a number of foreign priests and clerks were 
living at about this time in different English religious houses. 
Godescalc the priest, whom Athelstan placed in charge of the 
secularized monastery of Abingdon, bore a German name, 
which was never current in pre-Conquest England.* The name 
Waltere, borne by a priest of the New Minster at Winchester 
in Athelstan’s time, is much more likely to represent the Old 
German Walter than the Old English Wealdhere.* A little 
later, Theodred, bishop of London, bequeathed a chasuble 
to a certain Gundwin, who seems to have been a member of 
his episcopal household, and whose name is continental Ger- 
manic. A reference in the same document to the mass-book 
which Gosebricht had bequeathed to the bishop is another 
illustration of the German element in his circle.* None of these 
persons is more than a name, but the names are enough to 
show that foreign priests and clerks were finding hospitality 
in England on the eve of the tenth-century revival of English 
learning. 

In any country open to continental influence it was inevi- 
table that there would sooner or later be a response to the 
movement of monastic reform which early in the tenth century 
had risen indq)endently in Burgundy and in upper and lower 
Lorraine. When all allowance has been made for the scarcity 

* F. M. Stenton, Hu Eatfy HisUxy of iht Abbgt qf Abingim, p. 38. 

* CS. 648. 

* D. White]ock» Anglo-Saxon WUh, p. 5. The blsliop is known to have travelled 
in Italy* He refers in his will to chasubles which he had bought in Pavia* The 
possibility that he was himself a German by birth is suggested rather strongly 
by his name. Theodred is a very rare Old English name, but the corresponding 
C^d German llieudrad is common* 
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and ambiguity of the available evidence, it seems clear that 
organized monastic life had expired everywhere in England 
under the strain of the Danish invasions. King Alfred, who 
desired its revival, founded a monastery at Athelney, but he 
was compelled to invite foreign monks to be its inmates, and 
the little that is known of its early history is unhappy. It is 
probable that the house of women which he founded at 
Shafresbury was more successful, and developed without break 
into the nunnery which existed there in Athektan’s time. A 
number of references to religious women in charters of Athektan 
and Edmimd suggest, in fact, that the conception of the devoted 
life may have been spread somewhat widely among women 
at a time when few men felt its appeal. King Eadred’s will 
refers to houses of women at Wilton and Winchester as well 
as at Shaftesbury. Wilton nunnery, which may have been a 
ninth-century foundation, was certainly in being in Athektan’s 
reign. Ealhswith, King Alfred’s widow, was the foundress of 
the Nuns’ Minster at Winchester. It is possible that historians 
have undervalued the contribution made by women to the 
religious idealkm behind the English monastic revival. 

In the first quarter of the century there is little, if any, 
evidence that Englishmen were beginning to turn their minds 
towards the monastic life. It is significant that the New Minster 
which Edward the Elder founded at Winchester was not a 
monastery but a house of clerks. But in 925 a grant of land by 
King Athektan on the day of his coronation is witnessed by one 
of his chaplains, named iElfheah, who styles himself priest 
and monk.* Neither the date of his profession nor the name of 
the prelate to whom it was made is recorded, and it is im- 
possible to dkcover whether the impuke to his vow came to 
him from abroad or from the traditions of earlier English 
monastickm. In 934 he became bishop of W’inchester, and he 
died in 951, when the movement of which he had been a 
forerunner was already a force in English religious life. So far 
as is known, he never attempted to carry out a reform of his 
cathedral church. Nevertheless, the part which he played in 
the English monastic revival was momentous, for it was wder 
his influence, and at his hands, that Dunstan, its original 
leader, received ordination as a monk. 

Dunstan had been educated in a part of England where 

> CJ. 641. 
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traditions of monastic life were particuleirly strong.' His father 
was a thegn of Somerset, whose land adjoined the site of the 
ancient abbey of Glastonbury. It was no longer a house of 
monks, but a school was maintained there by clerks following 
some form of common life, and it was visited by many Irish 
and other pilgrims, attracted by its fame and the relics which 
it possessed. Dunstan, who had felt the sanctity of the place; 
while still a child, spent his early youth there in study. Bun 
his family was related to the royal house, and Athelm, arch-\ 
bishop of Canterbury, who was his uncle, brought him to court \ 
early in Athelstan’s reign. For some years his life was unhappy. \ 
He was unpopular with the other young nobles about the ' 
king’s household, and as time went on he was fretted by the 
desire for marriage. During a serious illness he was brought 
to a decision by his kinsman Bishop .£lfheah, to whom he made 
a monk’s profession, and by whom he was afterwards ordained 
priest A monk’s vow was not incompatible with attendance 
at court, and for some time after Edmund’s accession in the 
autumn of 939, Dunstan seems to have been with him con- 
tinually. But the intrigues of jealous persons brought him into 
disgrace, and according to his first biographer he was about 
to leave the country when, as the king was being carried 
towards the cliffs at Cheddar by a bolting horse, it flashed 
into his mind that Dimstan had been wronged. The story 
adds that, to make amends, the king immediately rode with 
Dunstan to Glastonbury, and installed him there as abbot, 
protMsing to supply whatever he might need for the increase 
of divine service and the fulfilment of the monastic rule. A 
charter of 940 in which Edmund grants land to Dunstan as 
an abbot * shows that whatever may have been the circum- 
stances of his promotion, it occurred within the first fourteen 
mon^ of Edmund’s reign. 

For the nert fifteen years Dunstan’s life was spent at Glaston- 
bury. By the end of t^ period he had brought into bang the 
first organized c ommuni ty of monks which had existed in 
F.n giand for at least two generations. He owed much in these 
years to royal support, and in particular to the friendship of 

* Hie of Dunitan’s birth b unknown, but convincing reasons for pladbg it 

m or before 910 are given by L. A. St. L. Toke, TTu Boswerth PsaUtr, pp. ISSH’S* 

* CS. 753. The charter is only known from a late transcript, but ht formulas 
aw of a i^tenth-oeBtury type. 
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Eadred, who became king in 946. The relations between 
Dunstan and Eadred were so close that the king entrusted a 
lai^e number of his own title-deeds and many of his principal 
treasures to Dunstan’s custody. In the assmance royal 
protection Dunstan was free to plan for the future, and 
there is little, if any, doubt that from the first he intended 
his work at Glastonbmy to be the beginning of a movement 
through which the monastic order might spread in time through- 
out England. There is no contemporary evidence for the daily 
routine or the detail of the observances followed at Glastonbury 
by Dunstan, and although he and his monks were undoubtedly 
living in accordance with the Benedictine tradition, the exact 
form in which it came to them is uncertain. But the nature 
of the customs observed at Glastonbury was of less significance 
for English monastic history than the spirit in which he ruled 
his house. His strength lay in the quality which enabled him 
to control the individualism of his companions so that a common 
end might be attsdned. Only a man who could understand a 
type of character very different from his own could have lived 
happily, as a monastic superior, with the formidable d£thel- 
wold of Winchester. Through the promotion of monks whom 
Dunstan had trained the example of his rule at Glastonbury 
influenced the whole course of the English monastic revival, 
and it is for this reason above all that he is entitled to be 
regarded as its leader. 

Before the middle of the tenth century there is little evidence 
that the men who were attempting to revive monasdc life 
in England were in touch with the continental movement 
towards this end. The first biographer of Dunstan, when 
describing his early work at Glastonbury, gives no hint of 
inspiration received from any foreign source. Among English 
laymen in high position there was sympathy for foreign monks 
who refused reform. In 944 King Edmund gave the abbey 
of Bath as a refuge to the monks of St. Berdn who rejected 
the new discipline of the great refinmer Gerard oS Btogne.* 
There is no reason to think that the English reformers of this 
early period learned anything at first hand from Oimy, the 
original and most famous centre of the continental movement. 
But at second hand, through the monastery of Fleury on the 

* CvMmr* 4 $ PAbb^jH 4 $ SamtStrtin, ed. M. Guirard, 145. The narrative, 
which data (he gift in 944, wrongly attributa it to Athdstan. 
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Loire, which was reformed from Gluny in 930, Gluniac influence 
was felt in England long before Dunstan had completed his 
work at Glastonbury. Oda, archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 958, had taken &e habit of a monk at Fleury,* many years 
before his death. Under Oda’s direction his nephew Oswald, 
who afterwards became very prominent as a founder and refor- 
mer of monasteries in England, went to Flemy for instruction in. 
the principles of the religious life.‘ Even witUn Dunstan’s own 
circle dSthelwold, his greatest pupil, came to feel that a wider 
learning and a more perfect knowledge of monastic discipline 
could be obtained in monasterin over sea. He was only dis- 
suaded firom leaving England by a commission from King 
Eadred to restore the decayed monastery of Abingdon.* It 
is clear that even in its earliest phases the English monastic 
revival cannot have proceeded in complete isolation. 

Nevertheless, it is also clear that foreign example came to 
English reformers, not as an incentive to a new task, but as a 
means of perfecting work which had already been well begun. 
Unless early writers have failed to record facts in which they 
should have been interested, the work of monastic reformers 
in Lorraine and the Low Countries had made no effectual 
impression on English churchmen before 956, when Dunstan, 
exiled by King Eadwig, found refuge with the monks of St. 
Peter’s at Ghent. Most of the best evidence for the acquaintance 
of English monastic reformers with their fellow workers abroad 
comes from this or an even later time. It cannot have been 
before 956, and it may have been some years later, that 
iEthelwold, as abbot of Abingdon, invited skilled chanters 
from Corbie, and sent Osgar his monk to study the customs 
observed at Fleury. The contribution of both Climiac and 
Lotharingian monasticism to the English revival is proved by 
the statement in the Regularis Concordia — ^the code of the new 
English observance — ^that monks were invited from Fleury and 
Ghent to advise the council which compiled it. But the Regularis 
Concordia is a document of Edgar’s reign, and tells nothing of 
earlier contacts. 

Dunstan’s exile was the outcome of Eadwig’s resentment at a 
personal af&ont. There is no reason to think that Eadwig or 

s Historians of ths Church pf York, R.S. i. 413. 
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> Historia MmiasterU do Abingdon, KS. IL 357. 
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his fiicnds were moved by, or indeed capable of forming, any 
considered opinion adverse to monasdcism. But a movement 
which could not expand without large endowments, and in its 
expansion was bound to collide with vested interests, needed 
the support of an enthusiastic king. The future of the English 
monastic revival was uncertain throughout the years of Eadwig’s 
power. The turning-point in its history came in 959, when 
Edgar, Eadwig’s brother, who had previously supplanted him 
in England north of the Thames, succeeded him as king of 
Wessex. From whatever impulse it may have come — ^tradition 
traced it back to the sight of a ruined abbey in his boyhood — 
the ambition to restore the derelict monasteries of England was 
a dominant interest in Edgar’s life. As king he took the earliest 
opportunity of promoting men who could help him in this 
work. Dunstan, to whom he had already given the sees of 
Worcester and London, was translated to Canterbury in 960. 
Oswald, the pupil of the monks of Fleury, succeeded Dunstan 
at Worcester, and iBthelwold of Abingdon was raised to tiie 
see of Winchester in 963. By these appointments the three 
wealthiest bishoprics in England were given to men each of 
whom had proved his devotion to the monastic ideal. The use 
which they made of their promotion coloured the whole eccle- 
siastical history of England in the last century of the Old 
English state. 

It is remarkable that Dunstan, to whom the new monasticism 
owed its inspiration, falls into the background of its later 
history. As archbishop of Canterbury he was in frequent 
attendance upon the king, and in precedence, the chief member 
of his council. It was a position from which even a weak and 
inexperienced man could draw authority. To Dunstan, a man 
of power, who had known the leading Englishmen of a time 
before the reigning king was bom, it must have given the 
opportunity of a decisive voice when a monastery was threat- 
ened with vexatious pleas or the immunities of a monastic 
estate were unjustly challenged. But the initiative in the 
monastic revival had passed to other men. In the literature 
which illustrates the time of Dunstan’s greatest dignity he 
appears as an eminent figure, venerable but somewhat remote, 
an adviser rather than a leader. At the decisive council of 
Winchester which discussed the customs to be followed in 
English monasteries, Dunstan does not seem to have been 
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present, and the code which it authorized was the work of 
Bishop i£thelwold. There is no reason to think &at Dunstan 
ever retired from the world, or fell out of touch with the men 
who came to power after Edgar’s reign. He crowned both 
Edward the Martyr and ^thelred II, attended each of Edward’s 
recorded coimcils, and attested every charter which .Ethelred 
is known to have issued up to the year of his own death. But 
it is on his pastoral labours, his studies, his visions, and the^ 
holiness of his life that his earliest biographer dwells when 
describing the years of his archbishopric. 

It was the energy of Oswald of Worcester and iEthelwold of 
Winchester which carried the monastic revival to the height of 
its influence. Oswald’s most remarkable achievement was the 
slow transformation of the body of clerks which was serving his 
cathedral at the time of his election into a fully organized 
monastic community. The change, which can be traced 
through a long series of local documents, was brought about 
through the gradual replacement of clerks by men who had 
made or were prepared to make a monk’s profession. It was 
a method which avoided a sudden clash of wills within the 
church, and it shows that Oswald was a man of infinite patience. 
But in the generation following his own Oswald’s fame was 
chiefly associated with the great abbey of Ramsey which he 
founded. It was remembered that he had re-established the 
decayed abbey of Winchcombe and that in later life, after he 
had become archbishop of York, he had placed monks at 
Ripon. But Ramsey was the house of his affection, and it was 
there that his earliest biography was written. He obtained the 
site fi^m iEthelwine, ealdorman of East Anglia, as a place on 
which to settle a little group of disciples for whom he had been 
unable to provide in his own diocese. In his religious life 
Oswald owed far more than either Dunstan or ^thelwold 
to foreign teachers; he had learned monastic discipline at 
Fleury, and he brought his new foundation at Ramsey into 
a doM connexion with that house. An Englishman named 
Gomanus, who had been a fellow pupil with Oswald at Fleury, 
became the first dean, or prior, of Ramsey. Abbo, the most 
learned among the monks of Fleury, came to Ramsey at 
Oswald’s request, and taught in the monastic school for two 
years. The influence of Abbo’s teaching was still active in the 
dteventh century, when one of his former pupils, named 
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Byrhtferth, wrote the most important scientific treatise which 
had appeared in England since the age of Bede.’ For a time 
it is probable that Ramsey was in closer touch with continental 
learning than any other house of the English revival. 

In the earliest biography of Oswald, dSithdwold of Winchester 
is said to have been the adviser who induced King Edgar to 
expd clerics fix>m monasteries and set others in thdr place.* 
The description probably expresses the truth about the most 
debated episode in the whole history of the revival. A con- 
temporary version of the Chronicle states that Edgar drove out 
the priests firom the Old and New Minsters at Winchester, from 
Chertsey and Milton Abbas, and planted monks in those 
churches. A member of the New Minster, who may have 
witnessed the change, when describing the relations of the 
West Saxon royal family with his house, states that King Edgar 
cast forth the sluggish crowd of well-bom clerks and replaced 
them by monks.* By each of these writers the initiative in what 
was certainly a drastic and may have been a violent act of 
fKjwer is clearly attributed to the king. On the other hand, 
^Ifric of Eynsham, iEthelwold’s pupil, when writing his 
master’s life, asserts that the clerks were driven firom the Old 
and New Minsters by the bishop with the king’s licence,^ 
and in one of his English works he refers without any qualifi- 
cation to dBthdwoId’s expulsion of the clerks from the Old 
Minster.* To apportion the responsibility for the way in which 
the change was carried out is clearly impossible. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary, for neither Edgar nor ^thelwold would have 
seen anything reprehensible in strong action against men whom 
the king regarded as usurpers of holy places, and whose way of 
life offended the bishop’s puritanism. 

In any case ^thelwold’s reforms at Winchester were only 
part cd* a general activity which increased both the geographicad 
range and the territorial strength of the new monasticism. 
Apart fix>m Oswald’s foundation of Ramsey, of which the site 
was fixed by accident rather than design, ^Ethelwold’s fellow 
workers had done little to carry the influence of the monastic 
revival into the Danelaw. dEthelwold formed a deliberate 
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policy of restoring monasticism in this region. He acquired 
the sites of a number of decayed monasteries^ established 
monks on some of them, and gave others as sources of revenue 
to religious houses where the principles of the revival were in 
operation. His greatest achievement in this direction was the 
re-establishment of monastic life at Ely, Medeshamstede, 
henceforward known as Peterborough, and Thomey, but it 
is significant of his intention that although he did not found' 
monasteries upon them, he also acquired estates at Barrow on 
Humber, where Bishop Gedd had lived in the seventh century, 
and Breedon in Leicestershire, which had supplied an arch- 
bishop to Canterbury in the eighth.* Hardly less remarkable 
than the design itself is the assiduity with which ^thelwold 
laboured to make it permanent. It was essential that his 
monasteries should be adequately endowed, and his negotia- 
tions for this purpose as they are described in the records of 
Peterborough, Thomey, and above all, Ely, prove his tireless 
industry and his remarkable competence in affairs. He never 
forgot a possible claim at law, and he was prepared to plead 
in local courts far from his own diocese. Unlike Dimstan and 
Oswald, he has never engaged the affection of historians. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and capable of putting the obedience 
of his monks to extravagant tests. But, in his own day, the 
crude strength of his somewhat unattractive personality im- 
pressed men incapable of understanding Oswald’s patience or 
Dunstan’s half-mystical devotion. 

It is almost inevitable that the history of the English monastic 
revival should be made to centre upon the names of Dunstan, 
iBthelwold, and Oswald. The lives of these saints, which were 
written in the next generation, supply the only means of 
tracing the course of the movement. But its influence was not 
confined to men trained by one or other of the three leading 
reformers. Before the end of Edgar’s reign the rapid increase 
in the number of English monasteries, and the diversity of 
tiieir observrmces, had compelled the king and his advisers 
to take measures tor their regulation. Between 963 and 975 
Edgar summoned a synodal council to meet at Winchester, 
and compose a set of customs which should be observed every- 
where. It seems to have been admitted that the movement 
was drifting into incoherence, and the council, to which 

* CJS. 1370, 1383. 
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monks from Fleury and Ghent were invited, unanimously 
approved a customal, drawn up by Bishop iBthelwold, and in- 
troduced to the world as the Regularis Concordia, the Agreement 
concerning the Rule, of the monks and nuns of the English 
nation.* 

It is unlikely that Dunstan at Glastonbury or £thelwold in 
his early days at Abingdon had attempted to carry out any 
elaborate plan of service and devotion. They probably followed 
a system of monastic observance which adhered very closely 
to the original rule of St. Benedict. Manuals describing such 
a system have survived in tenth-century manuscripts, and the 
early sections of the Regularis Concordia are clearly based upon 
a work of this kind. But the Regularis Concordia, as a whole, 
attempts much more than this, and is profoundly influenced 
in spirit and detail by the practice of recent continental 
reformers. Its analysis has not yet been carried far enough to 
show the precise affiliation of its different parts to earlier con- 
tinental usages. The task is made difficult, if not impossible, 
by uncertaunty as to the customs observed in some of the most 
important reformed monasteries on the continent. But, now 
and then, a remarkable observance points to some particular 
affinity. It seems clear, for example, that iEthelwold and his 
associates were acquainted, not only with the customs of Floury 
and Ghent, but also with those of the reformed houses of upper 
Lorraine, and in particular with those of Einsiedeln. It is 
plain, in fact, that the Regularis Concordia is an eclectic code, 
even if the source of its detail is often uncertain. Its place in 
the general history of Benedictine monasticism is also well 
established. In the elaboration of services and prescribed acts 
of devotion it clearly represents the tradition of Benedict of 
Aniane, the great reformer who in the ninth century thiw 
amplified the simple rule of St. Benedict. The determination 
that all English monasteries should follow the same usages was 
no doubt due to local circumstances, but it is in complete 
agreement with the desire for a uniform monastic observance 
which had moved Benedict of Aniane. The one feature which 
distinguishes the Regularis Concordia from all continental cus- 
toms is the emphasis which it lays on the duty of praying 
for the king and his family. It may not umeasonably be 
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regarded as an acknowledgement of the debt which the leaders 
of the English revival, and iEthelwold pre-eminently among 
them, owed to Edgar, the reigning sovereign. 

The anti-monastic reaction which followed Edgar’s death 
was due to political rather than religious feeling. Some mon- 
astic commimities may have been dispersed, and others de- 
prived of property. But although the spread of the movement 
was checked for a time, its past achievements were not seriously 
threatened. Whatever its character may have been, the 
reaction must have lost its energy with the death of iSlfhere 
of Mercia in 983. Thenceforward there is no sign of any and- 
monastic feeling at court, and the reign of ^thdred II is 
marked by a series of new foundations, such as Geme Abbas, 
Eynsham, and Burton on Trent, which prove that desire for 
the religious life was still strong in England. Each of the three 
original leaders of the monastic revival survived into ^thelred’s 
reign, ^thelwold died in 984, Dunstan in 988, and Oswald 
in 992. They had no successors of equal eminence. But the 
men whom they had trained were ready to carry on their 
work, and the future of the movement which they had led was 
secured by the religious houses which had arisen or come to 
new life under their influence. In 993, the year after Oswald’s 
death, the abbots of eighteen monasteries are known to have 
attended King £thelred’s coiut.* 

On the other hand, the names of these monasteries suggest, 
what other evidence proves, that the strength of the movement 
lay almost entirely in the southern half of England. Eyen here 
it had made little, if any, impression on the west midland 
shires which had formed the hUtoric Mercia. Its remarkable 
progress in the eastern midlands had been made possible by 
the patronage of a small number of great men, such as £thel- 
wine of East Anglia and Byrhtnoth of Essex, wh(»e interests 
were not marly local. The Anglo-Danish noblonen beyond 
the Welland, engrossed in their own concerns, seem to have 
ignored the new monasdeism, and it was not undl the twelfth 

' C.D. 684; Htdortt M<masUm di Abingdoit, R.S. i. 358-66. The tdigious houm 
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century that the free peasantry of the northern Danelaw began 
to make gifts of land for religious purposes.. Beyond the 
Humber, Oswald’s attempt to restore monastic life at Ripon 
ended in failure and found no imitators. In this direction 
little advance was made between the age of Edgar and the 
Norman Conquest In 1066 Crowland was the only monastery 
in the shires of Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and 

York. 1 

But the effect of the monastic revival cannot be measured by 
the mere number of the religious houses to which it gave rise.t 
Through the members of these houses who rose to bishoprics ' 
its influence was very rapidly extended over the whole body 
of the English Church. The series of such promotions, which 
begins in Edgar’s reign, can be traced downwards almost 
continuously until the eve of the Norman Conquest. It is 
clear that a living tradition of Dunstan, ^thelwold, and 
Oswald was preserved among the rulers of the English church 
for three-quarters of a century. It was in accordance with this 
tradition that a monastic order was established in at least two 
cathedrals which had previously been served by secular clergy. 
By the early part of the eleventh century, and at latest before 
the death of archbishop iElfric (995-1005), the community at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, had become entirely monastic. 
Wulfsige, bishop of Sherborne (992-1001), replaced clerks by 
monks in his cathedral. There is no sign of any internal reacdon 
against the work of Oswald and .£thelwold at Worcester and 
Winchester. The evidence is scanty, but it leaves little room for 
doubt that the monastic cathedral, which was a unique feature 
oi the medieval English church, was in fact the creation of the 
tenth-century revival. 

The influence of the revival on the parochial clergy was 
direct and strong. Between 975 and 1066 every English diocese 
came for a time, if only for a short time, under the rule of a 
bbhop who was a professed monk. Under the conditions of 
the age a monastic training was the best preparation that a 
bishop could receive for his pastoral work. It gave him a 
sense of discipline and order, respect for learning, and the 
opportunity of knowing men who were capable of sustained 
enthusiasm for an idea. It is clear that the monastic bishops 
of this period were anxious to instruct as well as rule thdr 
dergy. They held firmly to the ideal that the priest, through 
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his ordination, was set apart from other men, and they regarded 
it as their duty to move their clergy towards a cdibate way of 
life. In this, like their successors in spirit, the reforming bishops 
of the twelfth century, they were confronted by the stolid 
resistance of a clergy unwilling to accept a dictated conception 
of its calling, and their success was far from complete. The 
record of their activities is broken, and little is known about 
the synods which they held and the diocesan visitations which 
they carried out. But enough has been preserved about their 
lives to demonstrate the force of their example. 

There can, in fact, be no question that the Benedictine 
reformation of the tenth century brought fresh vitality to the 
whole English church. But its significance is misunderstood 
if it is dismissed as one of the many movements which have 
merely influenced a generation and then passed into history. 
It opened a new phase of English culture which survived the 
political catastrophe of the Norman Conquest, and contri- 
buted to the distinctive quality of medieval English civilization. 
The outstanding feature of this phase was the development 
of a new religious literature in the English language. 
Although it was demonstrably the outcome of the monastic 
revival, it was not written for monastic readers. The elaborate 
treatise on the reckoning of time, written by Byrhtferth of 
Ramsey,* was composed in order to help parish priests in their 
regular duties. The Catholic Homilies of ^Ifric, which have 
been described as 'the classic example of Anglo-Saxon prose*, 
consist of two sets of sermom, suitable for delivery by priests 
on the chief days of the ecclesiastical year. .^Ifiic’s lives of 
tiu Saints, his translations firom Scripture, and certain other 
works were written at the request of laymen. The strongest 
piece of writing produced in this age was addressed to the 
whole English people by Wulfstan, archbishop of York, as a 
call to repentance in the crisis of 1014. Regarded as a whole, 
these works formed a vernacular literature with a remarkably 
wide appeal, and the number of manuscripts in which indivi- 
dual writings are preserved shows that it was well received. 
The fact that some of these manuscripts were written in the 
twelfth century proves that Norman criticism of the English 
church had not destroyed the Englishman's respect for his 
native learning.* 

• Abovc^ p. 445. 
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The work of ^Ifric, the leader of this literary movement, 
illustrates every side of its activity. His life w^s uneventful. 
He was educated tmder Bishop ^thelwold in thft cathedral 
monastery at Winchester. In or a little before 987, being 
already a priest, he was sent by Bishop .£lfheah, Athelwold’s 
successor, to a monastery which had recently been founded 
at Ceme Abbas in Dorset by ^thelmser, son of the chronicled 
^thelweard. At Ceme .£lfnc took charge of the monastic 
school, wrote most of the English books on which his fame now\ 
chiefly rests, and won a reputation for learning which caused \ 
bishops to come to him for advice. In 1005, when ^thelmaer ' 
founded a second monastery, at Eynsham in Oxfordshire, 
£lfric became its abbot. The rest of his life was spent at 
Eynsham. The year of his death is unknown. 

Ever since the seventh centiuy the English language had 
been used for public statements of customary law. In the 
tenth century it was often used for private documents. Some 
clerks of this period showed remarkable skill in the art of 
putting a complicated series of transactions into a narrative 
form. King Alfred had proved that English could be a medium 
for the expression of thought. It was inevitable that sooner 
or later, as the religious revival spread from the monastery 
over the country-side, the attempt would be made to provide 
books in the native language for the instruction of rural clergy- 
men and their parishioners. ^Ifric was not the first to enter 
this field. He himself refers to predecessors who had translated 
portions of the Bible or written homilies. His work has eclipsed 
theirs, not because his mind was original or his learning 
unprecedented, but through the distinction of his writing. 
He was a great teacher, with a natural gift for exposition. 
He developed a highly characteristic prose, often alliterative, 
which at its best moves with singular ease. But it uras his 
supreme merit that he came to the writing of English with a 
keen appreciation of the grammatical precision and structural 
datity of a Latin sentence. He was interested in the prindples 
of granunar and syntax, and tiuough the influence o£ his 
teaching and the example of his own works he introduced a 
new standard of form into English composition. Nevertheless 
he was in no sense a pedant, and he could write with evident 
nncetity that he would rather profit his hearers through simple 
language than be praised for mastery of an artifidal style. 
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It is impossible to determine the exact sequence of ^Ifric’s 
works. But it seems clear that most of his English writings 
belong to the early part of his career. His Catholic Homilies, 
a collection of the lives and passions of the saints whose festivals 
were observed by the English nation, were issued in ggi and 
gg 2 . His Lives of the Saints, a similar work dealing with the 
saints honoured by monks in their services, were written at 
the request of ealdorman ^thelweard and his son, and are 
therefore earlier than gg8. It was at the invitation of the same 
ealdorman that £lfnc began the translation of Genesis which 
forms the first part of his translation of the Pentateuch. All 
these works clearly belong to his years at Ceme. The series 
of his so-called ‘Pastoral Letters’, which form a link between 
his early and later writings, begins in this period. Soon alter 
gg2 he wrote for Wulfeige, bishop of Sherborne, who after- 
wards became famous as a reformer, a letter which the bishop 
could read at a synod to his clergy for its instruction in matters 
of duty, observance, and conduct. After his promotion to 
Eynsham jElfric wrote letters of a similar character, but more 
explicit in their teaching, for Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester 
and archbishop of York. But, as a whole, the works which are 
known to belong to £lfric’s later years are of less genera] 
significance. From the historical standpoint the most interesting 
of them are certain pieces of commentary and exposition 
written for local thegns of iElfnc’s acquaintance. They illus> 
trate not only the range of £lfiic’s fHendships, but also the 
response which work such as his might find among the lesser 
nobility of his age. 

In the meantime the most highly placed of iElfiic’s corre- 
spondents, Archbishop Wulfstan, was working towards the 
same end from another point of departure. As a writer of 
homilies in the Old English language Wulfttan has earned a 
reputation only second to that of .£lfiic himself. But unlike 
iBlfric Wulfttan occupied a position which gave him the right 
to intervene directly in public afifidrs. One of his chief English 
works is a discussion of the principles of government in church 
and state. It seems certain that he took an active part in tire 
work of drafting the later laws of £thelred II, for they contain 
many phrases and constructions which are characteristic of 
his aclmowledged writii^. But the work through which he 
is best remem^ed is the great homily knovm firom a fiuniliar 
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Latin rendering of his name as the Semo Lupi ad Anglos, which 
he wrote in 1014.* Its object was to convince the English 
people that its misery was God’s judgement upon its misdeeds; 
it is filled with lamentable details, and it is made very impres- 
sive by the fact that Wulfitan obviously knew the world which 
he was denotmdng. Wulfitan had neither the scholarship 
nor the literary sense of iElfiric. The Semo Lupi makes its 
effect by sheer monotony of commination. But it is doubtfiu 
whether iElfiic could ever have brought himself to address a 
whole nation with words of power. \ 

To a student of the humanities the chief interest of the\ 
tenth-century reformation will probably lie in the process \ 
through which, for the first time, English prose became an 
efficient literary instrument. But to £lfric and his fellow- 
workers the writing of learned works in English, the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the composition of homilies for 
delivery by rustic priests were all concessions to the needs 
of men of little knowledge or inadequate scholarship. They 
were in no way substitutes for the Latin learning through 
which alone a priest could come to the full understanding 
cd his duty. It was obviously essential that the knowledge of 
Latin should be kept alive for use in the services of the church. 
Even apart fix>m this primary necessity, iElfiic, like Alfred 
a centu^ before him, would have regarded a clerical training 
based exclusively on the vernacular as disastrous for religion. 
£lfric himself, for example, had grave doubts about the 
wisdom of multiplying translations of the Bible. It is signi- 
ficant that the book which has done most to bring him general 
fame is a set of imaginary dialogues in Latin and English, 
written to help his scholars through the early stages of the 
former language. It was in Latin that he abridged the Regularis 
Concordia for his monks at Eynsham, and wrote the biography 
of his master JSthdwold. 

Nevertheless the Latin literature of the period includes 
little that is memorable. It is true that the biographies of 
Dunstan, ^thelwold, and Oswald, which were written between 
996 and 1006, are of the first importance for history iBlfnc’s 
life of J^thelwold is an excellent piece of simple narrative. 

* ed. D. Whitdock (Methuen’s Old English library), iggg* 

* Mmorials of Si, Dunstan^ R.S., pp« 3-52; Chromcon MonasUrii d§ Akiftgdaih 

ILS. ii. tt35*-€6; Hisiorim tho Ckmh R.S. L 399-475« 
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But the life of Dunstan, which was written by a foreigner, is 
not evidence for English scholarship, and the life of Oswald 
gives a poor impression of its quality. It is a disorderly work, 
written in a flamboyant prose, studded with strange words, 
which had to be explained by glosses inserted between the 
lines. The most interesting Latin work of the time is only 
indirectly connected with the main revival of English learning. 
At some point between 975 and 998 iElfric’s friend iEthelweard, 
ealdorman of the south-western shires, translated the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle into Latin for the benefit of Matilda, abbess 
of Essen, who, like the ealdorman himself, was descended 
fixim the royal house of Wessex, .^thelweard’s version of 
the Chronicle has exasperated historians ever since the twelfth 
century. It is very important as a somce of information, for 
it is based on a text of the Chronicle different firom all surviving 
copies. But the Latin in which it is written is deplorable. 
It is the writing of a man who aspires to style without adequate 
grammatical knowledge, and in many places it is unintelligible. 
At present nothing can be said to much purpose about the 
quarter from which .^thelweard derived his eccentric vocabu- 
lary and his strange grammatical constructions, for, signi- 
ficantly enough, he has not yet found a critical or a sympathetic 
editor. But the mere fact that a lay nobleman of the highest 
rank tried to write a Latin history of his own country is a 
most remarkable illustration of the general stirring of intellec- 
tual life that accompanied the tenth-century revival of English 
learning. 

If the revival failed to produce a distinguished school of 
Latin authors, it certainly created an atmosphere favourable 
to the multiplication of Latin books. It was necessary that 
every monastery should possess the liturgical texts essential 
to its services, calendars recording the feast-days of the saints 
whom it honoured, psalters, gospel-books, and writings by 
the fathers of the church. The need for such volumes, and for 
more specialized texts, such as the benedictionals or pontificals 
which contained the offices proper to a bishop, stim^ted 
the development of English penmanship, and resiilted in the 
production of books which in quality of script and excellence 
of decoration could not be rivalled in contemporary Europe. 
The fiunous manuscripts of this period, such as the Winchester 
'Benedictional of St .^tiudwold’ and the ‘Bosworth Psalteri, 

tma Og 
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which was probably written at Canterbury for Dvmstan, stand 
for a large amount of work which, if less ornate, is equally 
accomplished. By the early part of the eleventh century 
England was supplying books to foreign churches. In the 
troubled years before the accession of Gnut, Ramsey abbey 
repaid something of the debt which it owed to Fleury by the 
gift of a fine benedictional. A little later another benedicfionid, 
written in the New Minster at Winchester, came into the 
possession of Robert, archbishop of Rouen, and remainm 
thenceforward in his cathedral. The migrations of manuscript 
|n this period are curiously illustrated by the story of a sacrav 
mentary and psalter written by Eamwig, master of the school 
at Peterborough, given by him to Gnut, sent by Gnut to 
Cologne, and brought back to England, some tWrty years 
later, by Ealdred, bishop of Worcester.* No foreign bishop or 
abbot of this age could have conceived it possible that a time 
would come when the isolation and illiteracy of the late Old 
English church woiild be accepted as a commonplace by. 
most historians. 

It was not only in regard to matters of scholarship and 
book-production that the Elnglish church of this period came 
into contact with the outside world. In the tenth century, 
as in the great days of Willibald and Boniface, the advance of 
English learning was accompanied by an interest in the spread 
of Christianity over heathen countries. It will never be 
posrible to estimate at all closely the part played by English 
missionaries in the conversion of the Scandinavian peoples, 
but there is no question as to its importance. There is no 
reason to doubt the traditions that HaJkon, Athelstan’s foster- 
son, sent for a bishop and priests from England to help him 
in the establishment of CListianity in Norway, that Olaf 
Try^;vason was accompanied by an English-bom bishop and 
English priests when he sailed for Norway in 995, and that 
King Swein of Denmark had allowed a bishop of English 
extraction to work in Scania. There is certainly a basis of 
truth tmdemeath riie scattered references to English mission- 
aries in Sweden. It is true that traditions like these cannot 
alwaj^ be taken at thdr face value. Within half a century of 
St. OlaTs death it was recorded that he was attended as l^g 
of Norway by a number bishops and priests fixon England, 

> Wmiam (if Malmetbuxy, ed. R. R. 
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of whom the most eminent were named Sigaind, Grimidl, 
Rudolf, and Bernard. Sigafiid and Grimidl may well have 
come from the English Danelaw, but Bernard bore a name, 
common in Germany, of which the English equivalent had 
long fallen out of use, and Rudolf is known to have been a 
Norman from Rouen, and a kinsman of Qjieen Emma. The 
English claim to credit for a share in the conversion of the 
north does not really depend on tradition but on details of 
ritual and organization in which the English and Scandinavian 
churches resemble each other. Few of them can be traced in 
Denmark, where the ecclesiastical influence of Germany was 
always strong. But in Norway and Sweden they are numerous 
and clear enough to show that the men who founded the 
national churches knew and respected English practice. 
Sweden and England, for example, are the two countries 
where the primitive idea that a man who built a church ought 
to become its owner had the deepest effect on later parochial 
organization. The devcnth-century church of St. Peter at 
Sigtuna on Lake Malar, which shows Anglo-Saxon influence 
in plan and many details, remains as a memorial of the inter- 
course by which these resemblances were brought about. 

Intercourse between English and continental churchmen was 
stimulated by the union of England and Denmark under Gnut. 
If it had not been for the resolute action of Archbishop Unwan 
of Bremen the Danish church would probably have become de- 
pendent on Canterbury. In 1022 Gnut appointed three bishops 
of Germian name, and presumably of German birth, to the sees 
of Roskilde, Fyn, and Scania. Bishop Gerbrand of Roskilde was 
consecrated by Archbishop iEthelnoth.* In the following years 
political circumstances forced a cosmopolitan outlook on the 
whole English episcopate, but they also contributed to the 
promotion of a number of clergy whom Dunstan or ^thelwold 
would hardly have recommended for the highest office. Between 
the accession of Gnut and the Norman Conquest political 
exchanges between the English court and foreign powers were 
more frequent than at any period since the reign of Athelstan. 
Churchmen were the natural intermediaries in this business, and 
a good clerical diplomatist might reasonably expect a bishopric. 

* Adam of Bremen^ Gesla Hammaburgemis EccUsm Pon^cm^ ii. 53. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Gerbrand’s attestation of CJD. 7344 a charter issued in loaa 
by Gnut for EJy, 
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It is significant that in the reign of Edward the Confessor a 
number of sees, including both Canterbury and York, were filled 
by bishops drawn from the circle of the king’s priests. There 
was nothing scandalous in such appointments, and most of the 
men to whom they fell seem to have left a good name behind 
them in their dioceses. The bishop who regarded his see merely 
as a source of income by which he slight be supported in the 
king’s service was unknown in England before the Conquest 
But the way had certainly been opened for his appearance. \ 

It is probable that the need for information about other\ 
states and their rulers accounts in part for the favom: shown 
in this period by English kings to foreign churchmen. It was 
obviously to the king’s advantage that there should be members 
of his council who knew something at first hand about the 
continental world and its principal figures. In 1033 Cnut 
gave the bishopric of Wells to a Lotharingian priest named 
Duduc, and between this date and 1066 three other priests 
fi’om the same province were appointed to English sees. 
There were both political and ecclesiastical grounds for the 
offer of English preferment to churchmen from Lorraine. 
In the tenth century the founders of the new English monasti* 
cism had learned much firom that country, and the traditions 
of earlier reformers were still alive there. But the political 
reasons for these appointments were also strong. A Idng like 
Cnut or Edward the Confessor, whose policy touched both 
France and the Empire, could make good use of an adviser 
who instinctively regarded European affairs firom the stand- 
point of the intermediate lands. 

But it is the Norman element in the late Old English epi- 
scopate which has attracted most attention from historians. 
In Z044, two years after his accession. King Edward gave the 
bishopric of London to Robert, abbot of Jumi^ges. In 1049 
he gave the bishopric of Dorchester to a Norman pri^t of his 
household, named Ulf. In 1051, when he was beginning to 
assert himsdf against Earl Godwine, the king caused the trans- 
lation of Robert to the see of Canterbury, and, later in the 
year, set William, another of his Norman priests, in Robert’s 
place at London. William, who seems to have been an exem- 
plary bishop, died in possession of his see in 1075, but Ulf, 
whose appointment gave scandal at home and abroad, and 
Archbishop Robert whose influence with the king was latterly 
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resented, were driven out of England by a popular tiring in 
1052. The ecclesiastical significance of these appointments 
has sometimes been exaggerated. They are too few to give 
any basis for the idea that the king was hoping to change the 
character of the English church through the promotion of 
Norman clergy. But there may well have been a political 
motive behind the translation of Robert to Canterbury and 
the appointment of William to London. It was almost certainly 
in 1051 that Edward made his famous promise that the duke 
of Normandy should succeed him as king of England. He is 
not unlikely to have felt that the succession would be made 
easier by the appointment of an archbishop of Canterbury 
who would not hesitate to crown the duke, and the promotion 
of a Norman priest to the bishopric of the chief English dty. 

The events which followed the flight of Archbishop Robert 
have sometimes been used as evidence that the leaders of the 
late Old English church were indifferent to the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform which was rising to influence on the 
Continent. The archbishop’s place was immediately filled by 
Stigand, bishop of Winchester, a close associate of Earl Godwinc. 
This arbitrary supersession of a lawfully constituted archbishop 
ignored canonical principles which high churchmen abroad 
regarded as fundamental, and it was never forgiven by the 
reforming party in the Roman curia. Archbishop Robert 
at once appealed to Pope Leo IX, by whom Stigand was 
summoned to Rome, condemned in absence, and excommuni- 
cated. The process was repeated by Leo’s successors Victor II 
and Stephen IX. Shortly after the death of Stephen IX, 
Stigand obtained the pallium fix}m Benedict X, who held the 
papacy uneasily from April 1058 until January 1059. But 
the recognition by Benedict, whtwe own position was regarded 
as uncanonical by all strict churchmen, brought no permanent 
advantage to Srigand. He was excommunicated again by 
Nicholas II, with whose election the reforming party returned 
to power at Rome, and by Alexander II, whose support of 
William of Normandy in 1066 was partly determined by tl» 
hope of securing Stigand’s deposition. On the surface his 
continuance in office was a direct challenge to the conception 

ecclesiastical order reached by the best <^nion of his time. 

But Stigand’s retention of the dignity, the place in council, 
and the emoluments of an suehbishop of Canterbury does not 
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mean that the English churchmen accepted his metropolitan 
authority or were indifferent to the sentences which successive 
popes had passed upon him. Their respect for the attitude 
of the Roman curia is strikingly shown by the fact that between 
1052 and 1066 no English bishop came to him for consecration, 
except in the months immediately after his recognition by 
Benedict X. It is in some wa^ mme remarkable that thtj 
anomaly of his position was felt by laymen belonging to hh 
own party in the state. Earl Harold invited Cynesige, arch-\ 
bishop of York, to consecrate his newly founded church of \ 
Waltham Holy Cross; and the authority of the English evidence 
that Ealdred of York crowned Harold king* outweighs the 
Norman assertion that he was ‘ordained by the unholy conse- 
cration of Stigand’.’ The archbishop himself may well have 
taken the papal condenmation less seriously. His whole 
career shows that he was essentially a politician, and he is not 
unlikely to have regarded the reforming popes who condenmed 
him as the leaders of a party which had come to power only in 
recent years, and might at any time fall from power again. But 
there can be no doubt thattherepresentative English churchmen 
of his age considered him to be archbishop in name only. 

Their attitude is only one among many indications of the 
deference with which the Old English church regarded the 
papacy. The close connexion between England and Rome, 
which can be traced downwards fiom the age of the conversion 
to the early part of the ninth century, was never completely 
broken in the bad times that followed. A fortified area in Rome 
inhabited by Englishmen, who formed a section, or ‘schola’, of 
the Roman miUtia as early as the eighth century, was fteed from 
taxation by Pope Marinus (882-4) at Alfred’s request.* Later 
in Alfred’s rdgn, money described as the alms of the king and 
the West Saxon people was sent each year to Rome. These 
‘alms*, which dearly had an official character, may well repre- 
sent the payment afterwards known as Peter’s Pence.* Among 
Alfred’s successors, Edmund, Edgar, and Gnut issued laws 
enforcing this payment, and money thus raised was sent 
annually to Rome during at least the latter part of the Con- 

* Florence of WenrceMer. CStrwncOT, ed. B. Thorpe, i. 394; Hblmam V M* &urdt 

;^r<Mfe,R.S. 0.348. * William QrPoitten,G(ini H^Etlmii>itiO,c(i.Gilei,p* t8i< 

* Chi the *S^la Saxonum' lee W. H. Stevenson, Atm, pp. a4p-j, 

< Ahow^ p. 81 $. 
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fessor’s reign.* Meanwhile, the dependence of the English 
church on the papacy had received a more formal, but also 
a more intimate, expression through the establishment of a 
custom that every archbishop of Canterbury must come to 
Rome for his pallium. The custom is known to have been 
observed by nine out of the fourteen archbishops appointed 
to Canterbury between 925 and 1066, and by the reign of 
Cnut, at latest, it had been extended to cover the archbishops 
of York. The strengthening of the connexion between the 
English church and Rome was an object of policy to the re- 
forming popes of the mid-eleventh century, and there is both 
good and varied evidence for papal influence in England 
during the twenty years before the Norman Conquest. The 
first occasion on which a pope is known to have rejected a 
candidate nominated by the crown to an English see belongs 
to this period. In 1051 Leo IX ordered Archbishop Robert 
of Canterbury to refuse consecration to Spearhafoc, abbot 
of Abingdon, bishop designate of London, and tl^ king 
acqtuesced in the pope’s decision.* It was a most remarkable 
act of papal authority, but it was isolated, and historically 
it is less significant than the success of the same pope in securing 
the attendance of representatives from England at his councils, 
and the recognition of his right to be consulted about important 
changes in the organization of the English church. English 
prelates attended him at the council of Reims in 1049, and 
at the councils of Rome and Vercelli in the following year,* 
and his consent was sought before the see of Crediton was 
transferred to Exeter.^ A little later, but within the same 
period, the medieval series of papal privileges for Ei^lish 
churches begins with a letter of Victor II in favour of Chertscy 
abbey.® After the usurpation of Benedict X, marked in relation 
to England by the gift of a pallium to Stigand, the cunmt of 
papal influence reaches its height during the short pontificate 
of Nicholas II. The privilege which he issued for Giso, bishop 
of Wells, is the oldest papal document which still remains in 
the English church to which it was directed.* Wulfwig, bishop 
of Dorchester, appealed to him against Ealdred, archbishop 

* Ijeberaiann, Goattr, ii. 9, pp. 6 o 9 “iO{ WUi*® of Malmobuiy, Fite WuffstaM, 
ed. R. R. Darlington, p. 16. 

* Oraiwi^ £, under 1048. * abwnci;r,D, under 1050; E,1a^I04^ 
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of York, who was attempting to acquire ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over Lindsey, and his judgement, giving the disputed 
territory to Dorchester, proved to be decisive towards the 
setdement of a hotly contested issue.^ But it was in relation 
to Ealdred himself that his action was of most consequence. 
Ealdred, who had been bishop of Worcester before his elevation 
to York, wished to hold the two sees in combination. Ignoring 
many precedents, the pope made the grant of a palUum to 
Ealdred conditional upon his resignation of the see of Worcester, \ 
and sent two legates to England to settle the questions raised\ 
by this condition and other matters affecting the well-being 
of the English church. Nothing is known of their activities 
beyond Ihe fact that they sdected Wulfetan, prior of Worcester, 
as a person suitable for appointment to the vacant see.' But 
the dispatch of the commission is the most convincing proof 
that could be given of the interest felt at Rome in English 
affairs, and the assurance with which effect could be given to it. 

The Anglo-Saxon church has received hard measure from 
historians. To many writers it has seemed that its individuality 
meant indifference to the movements of ecclesiastical thought 
then coming to influence elsewhere in the west. It has been 
regarded as insular in outlook, ineffective in discipline, and 
acquiescent in a humiliating subordination to the state. It 
has too often been judged by an ideal standard to which 
neither the Norman nor any other part of the western church 
conformed at the middle of the eleventh century. Through 
modem research something of its real quality is slowly begin- 
ning to appear. Much remains to be done, particularly in the 
analysis of the books which illustrate the Old English concep- 
tion of canon law. But it can already be seen that there 
existed in pre-Conquest England a church receptive towards 
foreign influences, and united to the see of Rome by ancient 
tradition and present reverence. It had recently produced 
the greatest teacher of the true Dark Ages, and his pupils were 
continuii^ his work. It had created a religious literature in 
the native language. It had not yet lost the inspiration of the 
revival of religion and learning which had made its recent 
history illustrious. It was faithftil to the memory ofits great men. 

* Lincoln Cathedral, B^istrwn JntiqmsHfmffnf ed. G. W. Fofter, i. i8$-4. 

* The dearest account d'the mission and the events tdiieh preyed it is that of 
William of Mahnesbuiy, Tihr Wiiffstam, cd. R. R. Darlington, pp* s6-i8. 



XIV 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQjUEST 

i. The Peasants and their Lords 

T he central course of Old English social development may be 
described as the process by which a peasantry, at first com- 
posed essentially of free men, acknowledging no lord below 
the king, gradually lost economic and personal independence, 
like all attempts to reduce a complex piece of history to a for- 
mula, the description is, no doubt, over-simple. From the mo- 
ment when the Hngs of the migration age began to plant their 
companions upon the soil there must have existed communities 
in which expropriated Britons, and Englishmen too poor to be 
welcomed in settlements of thdr own people, were working for 
a lord in return for his protection. At the modem end of the 
story, although Domesday Book gives the impression that the 
greater part of southern England was divided into manors in- 
habited exclusively by serfi and slaves, the terminology of the 
Survey takes little account of personal status, and leaves room 
for the existence of many free men who do not appear on the 
surface of the record. Nevertheless, the general drift of English 
peasant life in these centuries was undoubtedly from freedom 
towards servitude, and on the eve of the Norman Conquest, 
many thousands of Englishmen, each possessing a ceorl’s wergild 
of two himdred shillings, were bound by a strict routine of 
weekly labour to the estates of private lords. 

This depression was the result of several factors, of which the 
economic insecurity of the primitive ceorl was the most impor- 
tant In open-field districts his agriculture yielded a meagre 
return to much effort, and in country broken up by individual 
enterprise he was living the life of a pioneer straggling vdth 
barren, or at least inferior, soil. For the first three centuries after 
the migration, except perhaps, in Kent, the resoiuces of the 
ordinary peasant can rarely have carried him far above the Icvd 
of subastence. He had few, if any, reserves firom which to re- 
equip himself after a run of bad seasons or a plague of cattle. 
A band of raiders could at once reduce him to beggary, and in 
^timating the conditions of his life it is well to remember that 
in the pre-Danirii period much war&re has escaped the notice 
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of historians. It was during the years of apparent peace at the 
turn of the seventh and eighth centuries that St. Guthlac, in his 
unregenerate youth, was accustomed to lay waste his enemies’ 
lands with fire and sword.^ The compunction which moved him 
to restore a third of his booty to his victims was regarded by his 
biographer as a singular proof of grace. Long before the begin- 
ning of the Danish wars, innumerable ceorls must have been 
compelled to put themselves and their households at the di*^ 
posal of lords who could at least offer them food in evil days. 

The drift towzirds subordination was accelerated in die lasi.\ 
two centuries of Old English history. No doubt, under the' 
stronger kings of this age, the peasant suffered less than before 
from the private quarrels of irresponsible noblemen. But this 
advantage was more than offset by the devastating passage of 
many Danish armies, the destruction of supplies which might 
fall into the enemies’ hands,^ and the new burdens laid on the 
peasantry by governments which were somewhat fertile in 
measures for national defence, but were often compelled to buy 
peace. The military expedients introduced by King Alfred — 
the building and maintenance of fortresses, the reorganization 
of the West Saxon militia, and its use for long-distance expedi- 
tions — cut across the agricultural life of a peasantry slowly re- 
covering after years of war. Under iSthdred II tire national 
economy, which still rested in the main on the taxable capacity 
of the peasant’s holding, was strained by the need of money for 
the building of a fleet, the payment of Danish crews in English 
service, and above all, the Danegelds given to victorious Danish 
armies. In a state that was carrying these burdens the position 
of tile individual free peasant landholder must have rajadly 
become more and more precarious. The fact that he never 
became extinct, even underthese conditions, proves the strength 
of the tradition of ancient independence for which he stood. 

There is no direct evidence to show the stages by which, 
within any single village, a community composed essentially 
indqiendent peasants developed into a community composed 
essentially of serfi. But the main features of the process seem 
fairly clear. In what appears to have been the normal case, it 
began with a grant from the king setting an ealdorman, a geritft, 
a bishop, or an abbot in his own place as the immediate lord 

’ Mmmals of Saha Guthlac^ ed. W. de G. Birdi, pp. 12-13* 

* As in 1016, above, p. 38^ 
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a village, and, in particular, as the recipient of the dues and 
services which its inhabitants had been accustomed to render to 
the king himself. The independence of the village group was 
not threatened at first But the narrowness of an average ceorl’s 
resources, and the many forms of disaster to which he was ex- 
posed, made it almost inevitable that sooner or later the village 
community would find itself unable to provide the food-rent 
which its lord had the right to demand. It was generally easin' 
for the head of a peasant household to supply labour than to 
keep up a regular contribution to a communal food-rent. Most 
lords had need for labour on the ‘demesnes* which they had 
been acquiring through co-operation with the village com- 
munity in the extension of the cultivated area, or by the creation 
of home farms within a ring fence. It seems that, within most 
villages, the duty of supporting the lord by a communal render 
in kind gave way, in time, more or less completely, to a system 
by which each of the regular holdings in the open fields — Chides, 
half-hides, and yardlands — ^supplied labour for the lord’s de- 
mesne on a definite number of days in every week. In itself, the 
change was merely a matter of economic reorganization, which 
need have had no legal consequences. But in most cases it 
seems to have formed part of a wider revolution in which the 
individual peasants surrendered their holdings to the lord of the 
village and received them back from his hands, acknowledging 
themselves to be his men, and placing themselves imder his pro- 
tection. When this step had been taken by the whole or the 
greater part of a village commxmity, the manorial economy of 
the middle ages was brought within sight 

Unfortunately, there are no means of determining the rate at 
which this development proceeded. There are no Old English 
parallek to the private surveys which have survived firom Garo- 
lingian Gaul, and the oldest documents which describe the ser- 
vices due firom English peasants to their lords seem to come fix>m 
the generation before the Norman Conquest The most im- 
portant of them is a treatise on estate management, commonly 
known as the RectitwUnes Singularum PersonartmJ Its object was 
to set out the dues and services which a lord might expect to 
receive from the peasants grouped in various degrees of sub- 

< Liebennann, u 444-53. The tract known as Gerefnj, which follows in 

this edition (pp* 453-5), was shown by liebermann to be an integral second part 
of the dealing with the duties of the manorial reeve. 
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ordination around his home farm, and its author writes, not as 
a lawyer, but as a reeve or estate agent. After a brief description 
of the duties of the lord himself towards the state, it proceeds to 
deal with a class of men known as geneatas, who formed a peasant 
aristocracy. The geneat was free from week-work, and his ser- 
vices, though very numerous, were not of a kind that was un- 
becoming to a free man. He was expected to escort strangei^ 
visiting his lord, to ride, carry goods, and ‘lead loads’, to reap 
and mow on the demesne at harvest and hay-time, to keep guard 
near his lord’s person or in his lord’s stables, to go on errandSj 
‘far or nezir’, to join with others in maintaining the hedge around 
his lord’s house, and in cutting and erecting the fences that were 
necessary when his lord hunted. He paid his lord a rent, which 
is not described, but was probably in kind, and gave him a 
swine a year in return for pasture-rights. Like other free men, 
he paid church-scot and joined in communal alms-giving. It 
is clear that he does not fit at all neatly into any clear-cut 
scheme of social classification. He was a peasant with some of 
the characteristics of a mounted retainer. He is represented in 
the middle ages by an equally anomalous class of men called 
radknights or radmen, who in many parts of the country, and 
especially in the western midlands, formed, like him, a link 
between the lord’s household and the peasantry. There is no 
doubt that in early times the personal tie between the gene<U and 
his lord was much closer than in the eleventh century. The Old 
English geneat originally meant ‘companion’, and implies that 
the origin of the class lies in the lord’s household. It is probable 
that in many, perhaps in most, cases, the holding of an eleventh- 
century geneat arose ftom a gift made by an early lord to one of 
his servants. 

From the geneat at the summit peasant society the Rec- 
Htttdines passes to the kotsetla, who, if slaves are left out of the 
reckoning, may be considered to form its base. It is natural to 
translate kotseUa by ‘cottager’, but the translation does less than 
justice to the economic position of the class. Like his successor, 
the bordaritts or cottarius of Domesday Book, the eleventh-century 
kotseUa had a sxnall share in the village arable. The compiler of 
the RectituMnes considered that in view of the cmistant need for 
his labour, he ought to have at least 5 acres. He paid no rent, 
but services, which, though not crushing, were certainly heavy. 
The Reedtudiaes, admitting that they vari«l from place to place, 
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records that on some estates he must labour on every Monday 
in the year, and on three days a week, if not on every week-day, 
in August. As a day’s work he was expected to reap an acre of 
oats and half an acre of other com, after which the lord’s reeve 
or other servant ought to give him a sheaf as a perquiate. If 
so ordered he must help to acquit his lord’s demesne from such 
burdens as coastguard duty and services incidental to the king’s 
sport. But he was a firee man, even if the most obvious sign of 
his freedom was the obligation to pay church-scot, and the 
‘hearth-penny’ which every free household sent to the chief 
minster of its neighbourhood on Holy Thursday. 

The kotsetlan are followed by a class of men called geburas, 
who were obviously of fundamental importance in the economy 
of this ideal estate. It is implied that each of them held a yard- 
land — ^the quarter-hide which formed the typical villein tene- 
ment of the middle ages. In return for a holding which can 
rarely have exceeded 30 acres, the gebur was carrying a formid- 
able burden of rents and services. He was expected to work, as 
ordered, for two days on every week in the year, and for three 
days a week at harvest and between Candlemas and Easter. In 
addition to this basic routine, he was required to plough an acre 
a week between the first breaking-up of the soil after harvest and 
Martinmas, and to fetch the seed for its sowing from the lord’s 
bam. He was abo expected to plough 3 acres a year as ‘boon- 
work’ at the lord’s request, a acres a year in return for his 
pasture-rights, and 3 acres a year as rent for his holding. For 
the last 3 acres he was bound to provide the necessary seed-corn. 
Between Martinmas and Easter he took his turn as a watchman at 
his lord’s fold. His payments to his lord included ten pence ayear 
at Michaelmas; 23 sestars — apparently bushels — of barley and 
two hens at Martinmas; and cither a young sheep or two pence 
at Easter. Apart from all this, he paid the free householder’s 
hearth-penny to the local minster, gave six pence to the sv^e- 
herd when he drove the village herd to the woods, and joined 
with another man of his own kind in feeding one rfhis lord’s 
hounds. On the other hand, the RecHhtdines makes it clear that 
as a rule the lord had helped him to start life upon his holding. 
It is eiqpressly stated that he ought to have received from his 
lord two oxen, a cow, six sheep, 7 aerra already so\m upon 
his yardland, implements for his husbandry, and furniture for 
his house. It followed as a natural consequence that when he 
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died his lord was entitled to take possession of all his sub- 
stance. 

It seems clear that to the author of the Rectitudines the three 
classes ofgeneatas, kotsetlan, and gehuras covered the great mass of 
the peasantry with which the reeve of an estate would ordina- 
rily have to deal. He passes from his description of the geburof 
to a series of notes on the humbler estaite servants and their perf 
quisites, and his work ends with a long account of the manifold 
duties of the reeve himself. His tract is the first piece of social 
analysis attempted by an Englishman, and the problem o£^, 
bringing his classification into relationship with the facts re- 
corded by other authorities has naturally engaged generations 
of scholars. Although there has been disagreement at important 
points, the main results of their work are reasonably well estab- 
lished. There is no doubt that the kotsetla is the predecessor of 
the medieval cottager, who might possess a few acres in the 
open fields, but eked out his livelihood by working as a labourer 
for more substantial persons. An origin can easily be found for 
him among the younger sons of ceorls whose holdings were too 
small to support more than a single family. The geneatas of the 
Rectitudines can safely be identified with the radknights of 
Domesday Book and later records, and the weight of probabi- 
lity is certainly in favour of their descent from free peasants who 
had come to a better economic position than their fellows by 
entering a lord’s service. The most difficult and important prob- 
lems raised by the Rectitudines are centred around the peasant 
trembling on the verge of serfdom who appears in that docu- 
ment as the gebur. 

The difficulty lies mainly in the fact that the geburas of the 
eleventh century seem to be descended from two very different 
social classes. Many of them were cither themselves emanci- 
pated slaves or the representatives of men who had obtained 
their freedom in an earlier generation. In Wessex and western 
Mercia a class of men called coliberti — ^freedmen who had been 
emancipated in groups — ^formed a considerable element in the 
rural population, and in two separate entries Domesday Book 
inserts a note to the effect that men thus described were also 
lotown as buses or bun. But a class which played the important 
part in rural economy attributed by the Rectitudines to the geburas 
cannot have been composed exclusively of manumitted slaves, 
and diere is almost contemporary evidence that services very 
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similar to those of the gebur were being exacted from men who, 
in origin, were unquestionably free. The ceorls of Hurstboume 
Priors in Hampshire were required to pay 40 pence a year from 
every hide, to work for three days in every week but three 
throughout the year, to plough 3 acres of the lord’s land in their 
own time and sow them with their own seed, to mow half an 
acre of the lord’s meadow in their own time, to wash and shear 
the lord’s sheep, and to render four cart-loads of split wood, 
16 poles of fencing, two ewes with two lambs, and specified, but 
now indeterminable, quantities of barley, wheat, and ale.* In 
the aggregate, these services are lighter than those assigned to 
the gebur in the Rectitudines. It seems to be assumed that those 
who render them are holding hides, not yardlands, and no hint 
is given that the lord has provided the ceorl with an outfit, or 
that he will take any of the ceorl’s substance upon his death. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Hurstboume ceorl was 
farming inherited land with stock and implements that were his 
own property. But he was as closely involved as the gebur of the 
RecHtwRnes in an agricultural routine organized in relation to 
the lord’s demesne and hall. A short run of bad luck; a series 
of poor harvests or a new demand from the king for taxes, might 
quickly reduce a man in his condition to complete dependence 
upon his lord. It is in every way probable that among the 
geburas of the eleventh century there were innumerable men of 
free descent, cultivating on unalterable terms family lands 
which they or their ancestors had been compelled to surrender 
into the hands of a lord in return for rdief from present neces- 
sities and in die hope of future security. 

The importance of this, and of the other questions of inter- 
pretation raised by the Rectitudines, lies in their bearing on the 
real nature of the society which was described, twenty years 
after the Conquest, in Domesday Book. The social terminology 
of the great survey is deceptively simple. There is little am- 
biguity in the terms which it applies to slaves, and to men who 
had been recently lifted out of slavery. The serm and anciltae of 
Domesday Book are undoubtedly male and female slaves. 
They are normally regarded as part of the equipment of the 
lord’s demesne, and in most entries they can ^ distinguished 
clearly enough fixim the general body of ^e manorialpeasantry. 
The coliberH can be no other than fixedmen who have received 
* A. J. Robertson^ AughStm Chmtm, p. M& 
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holdings from the lord of the estate. But the bulk of the rural 
population is described in Domesday Book in the most general 
terms which the compilers of that record could find. In the 
shires which lay outside the main regions of Danish settlement 
it was assumed that the mass of the peasantry could be divided 
into two great classes. The men who fell into the higher and by 
far the more numerous of these groups were described as 
At a later time this word became restricted to the unfree porl 
tion of the manorial peasantry, but in the eleventh century 
villanus meant no more than ‘^lager’, and carried no sugges- , 
tion of unfree status. Men who belonged to the second, and 
economically inferior, of the two great classes appear in Domes- 
day Book as bordarii or cottarii; that is, simply as cottagers. 
But even in the south and west, where the social order was 
simplest, Domesday Book recognizes the existence of many men 
of modest condition who in one way or another stood out above 
these fundamental peasant masses. It mentions a large number 
of persons called radmen or radknights, of whom something has 
already been said, a much smaller number of persons called 
vaguely ‘free men’, and a few members of a class which under 
the name oisochemanni, that is, ‘men under a lord’s jurisdiction*, 
played a great part in the rural economy of Danish England. 
Apart from the radknights, these classes are almost as vague as 
the lower orders of vUlmi and bordarii, and it is very difficult to 
bring them to a closer definition in the light of evidence con- 
tained in Domesday Book itself. No line of research will ever 
give to Domesday Book the precision of a well-drafred medieval 
survey. But the vagueness that baffles a modem inquirer is 
itself a significant fact, for it reflects a society on which historical 
forces had been playing for many generations to the blurring 
of class distinctions and the confusion of personal relation- 
ships. 

The confiisicm is at its height in relation to the villam, who in 
numbers formed the most important of all the classes recog- 
nized by Domesday Book. As a whole, the villani of the Survey 
were clearly the predecessors of medieval villeins, who spent 
their lives in a state of economic and personal subordination on 
Imldings regarded in law as the property of their lords. Domesday 
Book, as a national survey, was not concerned with the de* 
tail of the economic relations which had arisen between the 
lords <£ manors and the peasants on their estates. But in the 
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earliest private surveys which have survived,* the successors of 
Domesday villani can be recognized clearly enough in groups 
of men holding regular shares in the fields of their villages % 
services of the same order as those attributed to the Hiurstboume 
ceorls, or the geburas of the Rectitudines. It is probable that among 
the men whom Domesday Book describes as villani, by far the 
greater number were rendering labour services, which were 
already be^nning to assume a customary nature, in return for 
holdings which their lords acquitted from the heaviest forms of 
public taxation. Within the great class of villani there was room 
for every type of dependent peasant, from the ceorl whose 
ancestors had lost their economic independence to the fireed- 
man planted by his lord on a portion of the demesne. But the 
word villanus was vague enough also to cover men whose 
absorption into the manorial routine, to say the least, was 
incomplete, and whose lands were still at their own disposal. 
In many villages in which Domesday Book mentions no 
peasant of higher rank than a villanus, medieval records reveal 
the existence of fi'eeholders whose titles, to all appearance, 
were very ancient. In some cases there is good early evidence 
that a group of Domesday villani included men whom the 
Rectitudines would have described as geneatas and Domesday 
itself in other districts as radknights.^ It is clear, in fact, that 
the word villanus as used in Domesday Book cannot have been 
in any real sense a technical term. It is, no doubt, possible to 
find passages which assume that a normal villanus will be bound 
to labour on his lord’s land. The whole scheme of the Survey 
implies that, unlike the bordarius, or cottager, he will be holding 
one or other of the regular, traditional, shares into which the 
fields of his village were divided — a yardland or half-yardland, 
half a hide, or even a hide itself. But for the rest it can only be 
said that the Domesday clerks seem to have adopted the word 
villanus as the simplest possible description of the peasant who 
to tliem was the typical villager — ^thc man bound to supply 

' Such M thoM in the CartuUuy <if Burton on TraU (William Salt Society, igi6), 
the BUuk Book of Peterborough (Camden Society, 1849), and the imprinted Register 
of Shaftesbury (Harl. MS. 61). 

^ * Thus, according to D.B., the population the great manor of Reading coof 
dsted entirely of oUlani and bordarn. But by a charter of 1 1 30-5 an abbot of Reading 
releases one of his tenants from ‘a certain service called rodemhf, which is described 
elKwhere in the charter as a eonmtudo, and was clearly a customary obl^don 
(Cott Vesp. E Hw, f. 159 b). 
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customary labour on the lord’s demesne as the holder of one 
of the recognized tenements on which the village economy 
was based. In view of the circumstances under which the 
survey was taken, they cannot be blamed severely if they in- 
cluded under this description many men whose labour services, 
if any, were negligible in amount, and by whom the ind^endent 
traditions of ancestral ceorls were jealously preserved. j 

To blame the Domesday clerks for their vague terminolo^ 
would be unfair for another reason. The Norman Gonquat 
had not been followed by any revolutionary change in thip 
character of the relationships which subsisted between lords 
and peasantry on their estates. In part, no doubt, this was a ^ 
result of King William’s insistence that the men to whom he 
gave lands should occupy the legal position of the Englishmen 
whom they supplanted. But it was much more closely con- 
nected with the fact that the Normans themselves had no clear- 
cut scheme of social relationships which could be applied to the 
peasantry of a conquered country. There was no Norman stock 
of well-defined terms which the Domesday clerks could use for 
the drawing of distinctions between one class of peasant and 
another. Little is known about the rights and duties of the 
Norman peasantry in the first half of the eleventh century. 
There is no Norman parallel to the Rectitudines, and the names 
which Norman charters of this period apply to different classes 
of peasant are bewildering in Aeir variety. There is, indeed, 
much to suggest that, at least in the south and west, rural society 
was at once more stable and organized along clearer lines in 
England than in contemporary Normandy. That much of the 
organization was directed to the lord’s profit is evident from the 
Rectitudines, and it is unlikely that a Norman lord who took 
possession of a well-iom English estate was often tempted to 
imdertake any drastic remodelling of the system of rents and 
services in operation there. 

It would, no doubt, be easy to show that the economic, and 
even the legal, position of a large munber of peasants was 
changed in the twenty years after the Conquest. Slavery of the 
thorough-going English type seems to have been a rare condition 
in contemporary Normandy, and there are indications that in 
some parts of England many slaves were emancipated by their 
Norman masters, and provided with houses and plots of land 
<m which to live as dependoit cottagers. There are signs of a 
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tendency towards a fall in the number of villani and a corre> 
sponding increase in the numbor of bordarii — a, tendency which 
suggests that many small landowners had been ruined by the 
disorders incident^ to the Conquest or by the taxes imposed by 
the new king. Many peasants who in 1066 had been holding 
land immediately of the king, or as the voluntary dependants of 
other magnates, are represented in Domesday Book by mllam 
on the estates of Norman lords. Neverthdess, these changes 
of individual fortune, numerous as in the aggregate they were, 
took place within a social firamework which in all its essenti^ 
featmes was well established before the Norman invasion. 

It is clear, in fact, that for many generations before the Con- 
quest English society had been moving towards the evolution 
of a manorial economy. The commissioners who took the 
Domesday Inquest assumed that England in ELing Edward’s 
time had been divided into estates which could be described 
as mansiones, and the clerks by whom the results of the inquest 
were reduced to order were generally able to arrange the mater- 
ials before them in terms of maneria which were believed to have 
existed in 1066. Their practice shows that it was at least 
possible to regard the rural economy of pre-Conquest England 
as organized in relation to the ‘residences’ — the mansiones or 
manma— of persons who stood outside and above the mass of the 
peasantry. Englishmen themselves had been feeling their way 
towards some term which would express this kind of organiza- 
tion. Before the end of the tenth century the phrase heqfod boil, 
which in itself meant no more than ‘chief dwelling’, was being 
used to cover, not only the house of a lord, but also the adjacent 
lands which contributed towards his maintenance. The Latin 
manerium and the French tnatuiir came into currency in England, 
not as terms denoting an institution with which Englishmen 
had been unfamiliar, but because they were the words which 
the foreign clerks of a foreign aristocracy would most naturally 
apply to the commonest type of English estate. 

Manerium, like vUlenus, is a vague word, and the pre-Conquest 
estates to which it was applit^ varied almost indefinitely in 
regard to size, structure, and internal economy. Some of them 
covered an appreciable part of a county, and included a large 
number of dependent villages, hamlets, and Bums; others 
consisted of a few yardlands supporting Imds distinguished by 
rank alone firom the peasantry around them. It was not unusual 
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for a pre-Conquest manor to coincide in area with the territory 
of a single village community; but there was nothing that can 
be called a general tendency towards this end, and a village 
of moderate size might well be divided manorially between a 
considerable number of unrelated lords. Many, even of the 
largest manors, were geographically compact, but others com- 
prised portions of woodland lying far from the manorial centra 
and there are cases in which a number of scattered villages 
appear in Domesday Book as a single manor because their lord 
has chosen to treat them as a unit for purposes of seignorialt 
administration. In eastern England, and especially in the 
districts where the Danish settlement had introduced a new 
element of freedom into local society, many manors consisted 
of a central estate at which light rents were paid and occasional 
services rendered by a large number of virtually independent 
peasants dispersed in groups over a wide area. It is a huther 
complication that even the small and compact manors which 
superficially resemble one another did not in fact conform to 
any single type. On most of them it is probable that the lord’s 
household was maintained by the produce of a demesne on 
which the local peasantry — ^the villatd and bordarii — ^were bound 
to labour. But there were also manors where no demesne had 
been created, and on which the peasants supported their lords 
by rents in money or in kind, and not by serNice. There are 
even a few entries in which Domesday Book speaks of a manor 
without a ‘hall’, or manor-house.* In such cases it would seem 
that a non-resident lord has been maintaining an estate as an 
economic unit without keeping up the house which would 
normally be the centre of its oi^anization. But arrangements 
of this kind arc carefully noted as exceptions to what the Domes- 
day clerks obviously regarded as an almost universal rule. The 
essential feature of a manor is a lord’s house.^ 

In several ways the manon which had belonged to Edward 
the Ckinfessor, and afterwards formed the 'ancient demesne of 
the crown’, stand apart fi’om other estates. It has already been 
noted* that ftir back in the Old English period the ^inges tan 

* e.g. D.B. i, f. 307 i. 

* Thus, in n writ of King Stephen, which speaks of 'domum Waited de Amund- 

tiuilla de Chiniedn et quicquJd ad earn pertinet in Chinierbi et in Osgoteln el in 
OuresM et in omnibus aliis lods*, the lord’s ‘house’ stands for an estate which 
extended into mom dtaa three villages. Ancient Chartm (Pipe Roll Society), pp* 
39,40. * Above, p. 297* 
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or regia villa, which was the predecessor of the royal manor, had 
been a fundamental unit in the organization of justice and 
finance. It was at the cyninges tm that the peasants of the 
surroimding country had paid the food-rents by which they 
maintained the king, and in many cases the profits of justice in 
adjacent hundred courts had been rendered there. It seems 
that the cyninges tun usually contained a prison, and to judge 
firom later evidence, the ceorls on the estate were responsible 
for the safe keeping of the prisoners. A remarkable law of 
King Alfred provides that a man who has broken his pledge 
must go to prison for forty days at the cyninges tun, and there do 
whatever penance the bishop has appointed for him.* A man 
whom the king set in charge of such an estate became at once 
an important, if subordinate, minister of government, and the 
reeve of a large royal manor was always a prominent figure in the 
shire within which it lay. In the course of the tenth century a num- 
ber of royal manors acquired a new significance in the national 
life through the settlement of traders attracted by the better 
order which prevailed in the neighbourhood of a royal residence. 
Under iEthelred II, for example, coins were struck at places 
such as Reading, Bedwyn, and Warminster, where the security 
which the king could offer to merchants, and the economic 
needs of communities which the king might visit at any time 
with a large retinue, had created local centres of monetary 
exchange. In 1066 many royal manors, especially in the 
south-western shires, contained in addition to members of 
the ordinary peasant classes a number of persons described as 
burgenses, whose presence illustrates still more clearly the 
development of economic life on the king’s demesnes. 

King Edward’s manors, as described in Domesday Bool^ 
show other signs of their exceptional history. Most of them 
cover a wide area, and include farms, hamlets, and even 
villages, in addition to the group of dwellings around the king’s 
hall wMch formed the manorial nucleus. As estates, many of 
them are obviously of high antiqtiity, and may weU represent 
allotments made to kings in the age of the English settlement. 
There is good evidence that in the two centuries before the 
Conquest kings had been alienating portions of their demesnes, 
and it is probable that the average royal manor of 1066, for all 
its size, had been of sfiU greater extent in the recent past. In 

* Laws of Alfied, e. t, a. 
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proportion to their area and population most royal manors 
were assessed very lightly towards the Danegeld and other 
public burdens, and in Wessex many of them wore exempt from 
national taxation. It seems clear that their inhabitants en- 
joyed this privilege because, unlike the men of other lords, 
they were still required to support the king himself by sub- 
stantial rents in kind. In Domesday Book these paymenlis 
were reckoned in terms of a unit called the jirtna unius noctix 
that is the amount of provision needed to support the roym 
household for a single day. In central Wessex there are traces\ 
of a somewhat elaborate system by which the king’s demesne \ 
estates were arranged in groups so that each group provided 
a day’s firman Already before the Conquest many of these 
rents in kind had been commuted for money payments, and 
Domesday Book gives figures which show that in King Edward’s 
time the cash equivalent of the jirma unius metis might amount to 
;{^8o, or even more.* But the process of commutation was far 
from complete in ro66, and some ninety years later King 
Henry IPs treasurer recorded that he had known men who had 
seen the customary supplies of provisions brought up to the 
king’s court from the Idng’s demesne manors at the appointed 
terms.* 

The ecclesiastical estates of the Old English period have 
always interested historians. Many of them can be traced back- 
wards by written evidence to an origin in the grant of some early 
king, and the documents which illustrate their history throw 
light on many obscure processes in the development of English 
society. In size and structure there was a general resemblance 
between the manors of the church and those of the king. The 
bishop of Winchester’s manor of Famham and the bishop of 
Salisbury’s manor of Sonning were as large as any but the very 
greatest estates of Edward the Confessor. In the past, bishops 
and abbots, like kings, had been accustomed to take rents in 
land from their properties, and there are many references to this 
practice in Domesday Book. Bayston outside Shrewsbury, for 
example, is described as belonging to the victus — ^the — of 

the bishop of Hereford in King Edward’s time, and four 
columns of the Hampshire survey are devoted to the lands 

* Described by Round in Feudal England^ p. 109 et seqq. 

* R. L* Poole, The Exchequer m the Twel^ Ce/itwy, pp. 27-31. 

* JDialogus de Seaceano, ed. A* Hugbei^ CL G* Crump, and C. Johnson, p. 
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which in 1066 were still appropriated to the victus of the monks 
of Winchester cathedral. On the other hand, both die king and 
the great ecclesiastical landlords had been in the habit of creat* 
ing tenancies which were in effect subordinate manors within 
their larger properties. By 1066, on both royal and ecclesiastical 
manors, there had arisen a general distinction between ‘inland’, 
which comprised the demesne of the lord and the holdings of 
the peasants directly subject to him, and the parts of the estate 
which he had granted out on varying terms to manorial officers, 
personal servants, priests, or noblemen bound to him by fealty.* 
On ecclesiastical manors the practice of granting out portions 
of the inland to persons whom the lord wished to reward, or 
perhaps to placate, began early, and by 1066 it had been carried 
to a point at which it seriously threatened the integrity of many 
large and ancient estates. 

In early times it was never easy for a community of monks or 
clergy to make full use of the property which was nominally at 
its command. Its internal economy depended on the punctual 
receipt of the food-rents which it was entitled to take from the 
peasants on its various estates. It was difficult to organize a 
staff of estate servants for this purpose, and it was often the 
better course to grant an outlying property on lease to some 
individual who would undertake to pay an adequate rent in 
money or in kind. In Offa’s reign, for example, Beonna, abbot 
of Medeshamstede, granted Swineshead in Lincolnshire to a 
Mercian ealdorman for his life and the lives of the heirs to whom 
he might bequeath it, in return for an initial payment of a thou- 
sand shillings and an undertaking to provide the convent with a 
day’s supply of food or its money equivalent every year.* But 
the wish for a steady income was not the only motive for such 

* /it/amf was an overworked term. In addition to the meaning given above> it was 

used to denote the portion of an estate by which the lord’s household was main- 
tained-^ sense in which it corresponded closely to the dxmMuni of medieval 
records. But the ancient inland of an estate was generally exempt from taxation^ 
and as this privilege did not extend to peasant land taken by the lord into his own 
occupation^ a distinction arose between the whole demesne, thus augmented, and 
the exempt inland which was its nucleus. Ibe distinction is not often marked in 
Domesday Book, but there are passages in the Oxfordshire survey which show that 
it was recognized in the eleventh century (K.C.H. Oi^ford, L pp. S93*4)* It is a 
further complication that in the Northern Danelaw inland was sometimes used to 
cover peasant holdings which were regarded as the lord’s property, in contrast to 
* 8 okeland’, which was considered to beltmg to the peasants seated upon it (F. M. 
Stenton, Tjfpa Stmtm m Uu Nordiem Ddmlaw, pp. 5*H)* 

* as. ayi. 
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transactions. They enabled a bishop or abbot to gratify his 
friends — ^the first recorded English lease was granted by Bishop 
Wilfrid of Worcester to a companion of ^thelbald, king of 
Mercia, *on accoimt of the old friendship between us’* — and to 
establish a permanent relationship between his church and 
noblemen whose influence at court might be useful. In course 
of time churches began to grant leases to men of a lower socisd 
rank, and by Edgar’s reign the lessee’s service was generally ait 
least as important as his rent. During an episcopate of moru 
than thirty years St. Oswald, as bishop of Worcester, carried out\ 
what must have been a fundamental change in the organization 
of the estates of his see by the creation of leasehold tenures.* It 
is often hard to determine the social standing of the lessees, for 
the word minister, by which most of them are described in Latin 
texts, could be used equally well of a servant with no more than 
a ccorl’s wergild, and a man of noble descent who had done 
fealty to the bishop. But there is evidence to show that the 
bishop’s tenants included persons of either class, and the fact 
that many of them received holdings amounting to an entire 
hamlet, or even a village, establishes the important point that as 
a whole they were of more than peasant status. Like most Old 
English leaseholds, the tenures which Oswald created were 
limited to three lives. But there was always a danger that a lord 
who had made a temporary alienation of an estate might fail to 
recover it when the time came, and on this account and for the 
settlement of disputes which had already arisen, Oswald addres- 
sed a long memorandum to King Edgar setting out the terms 
which he expected his tenants to observe.* The bishop’s words 
are often vague, but it is clear that he regarded his tenants 
primarily as mounted retainers, bound, in a phrase which has 
become famous, ‘to fulfil the law of riding as riding men should’. 
It was their duty to ride on his errands, to lend him their horses 
when he needed them, and to make fences when he wished to 
hunt. They helped him to meet the king’s demands for service. 
They were required to pay him church-scot and other custom- 
ary dues. But it seems that they were also expected to find lime 
for the fabric of the church of Worcester and for the building 
of bridges; and a whole range of services of an agricultural sort 
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may be covered by a general obligation to be obedient to the 
bishop’s commands. In view of the social position of many of 
the bishop’s tenants, they cannot have been subject to any \m- 
becoming forms of personal service, and it is safe to assume 
that any tedious work demanded from their holdings was done 
by their slaves, servants, or dependent peasants. On the other 
hand, it is clearly significant that, as most commentators on the 
memorandum have observed, the conditions on which Oswald’s 
tenants accepted their holdings strikingly resemble the services 
due from the geneatas of the Rectitudines. It is more than probable 
that Oswald, when fraimng a scheme of tenure for his own fol- 
lowers, deliberately took for his model the customary obligations 
of the geneat, who, whatever may have been his condition in the 
tenth century, had originally been the companion, or retainer, 
of a lord. 

For all their variety of detail, the ecclesiastical manors of the 
Old English period conformed more or less to the same general 
type, and the development of individual estates can often be 
followed in contemporary documents. The manors of the lay 
nobility give no opportunity for any useful generalizations, and 
in most cases their recorded history begins in 1066. They 
included a number of what may be called official estates, 
attached to the more important ealdormanries, which re- 
sembled royal manors in size and general character. Alder- 
maston in ^rkshire, of which the name means ‘ealdorman’s 
village’, was an estate of the same type as the king’s manor of 
Reading, which it adjoined. But in southern and western 
England it is probable that most of the manors which existed 
in 1066 go back in the last resort to estates which kings or other 
great men had granted to members of their households. The 
retainer of noble birth was at least as important a figure in the 
ninth and later centuries as in any earlier age. In late Old 
English documents he is generally described as a tkegn, and not 
as a gesith, but the change of description did not mean any 
alteration in his status or in the character of his relationship to 
his lord. Throughout Old English history it was a social con- 
vention that a man of this class should be rewarded for his 
service by a grant of land, and this custom, which had led to 
the creation of tire first private lordships, was fully operative on 
the eve of the Norman Conquest. 

The th^;n*8 wergild, like that of his predecessor, the gesUh, 
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was 1,200 shillings, and his rank was hcreditaiy. The division 
of a thegn’s holding between his sons, if carried out in successive 
generations, could only end in the creation of a number of 
small properties, on each of which a gentleman could barely 
hve. Through such a process many villages had been divided 
by 1066 into minute fractions, held as ‘manors* by thegns who^ 
economically, were little more than 'peasants. On the other 
hand, many families had been careful to preserve the integrity 
of their individual estates. In the popular mind of the eleventh 
centtuy the typical thegn was a man with a specific duty in\ 
the king’s household, who possessed a church and a kitchen, a I 
bell-house, a fortified dwelling-place, and an estate assessed ' 
at five hides of land.* In 1066 in every shire there were thegns 
holding manors which to all appearance answer to this de- 
scription, and the manorial topography of the eleventh century 
has been perpetuated in innumerable villages where the lord’s 
hall and outbuildings adjoin a church in his patronage and are 
surrounded by fields representing the hides which had yielded 
Danegeld to the kings before the Conquest 
Domesday Book rarely enters into details of manorial history, 
and it is often impossible to tell whether a particular manor had 
come to its lord from his ancestors or from a king who wished to 
maintain him in his service. But enough is known to show that 
many thegns of 1066 were holding inherited estates, and some 
of them were landowners on a scale which is unlikely to have 
been reached in a single generation. A thegn of King Edward 
named .£lfrtan, whose chief residence was at Boscombe in 
Wiltshire, possessed manors not only in that county but also in 
Somerset, Dorset, Hampshire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire. Many important followers of 
the Conqueror were less well endowed, and iElfstan’s lands 
formed by far the greater part of the barony which the promi- 
nent magnate, William d’Eu, was holding in 1086. .£lfstan had 
reedved one of his Wiltshire manors from his lord King Edward, 
but his property as a whole gives the impression of an estate 
\duch had ^en built up in the course of years by the successive 
heads of the same family. That such estates coidd be created a 
century earlier is shown by a document through which, in 
960, King Edgar restored the forfeited property of a West 
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Saxon thegn named Wulfric.* It consisted of dght villages in 
Berkshire, five in Sussex, and two in Hampshire. Wulfiic had 
been in Ac service of ^gs Edmund, Eadred, and Eadwig, 
fi:om one or other of whom he had received six of his Berkshire 
manors. One of his Hampshire villages had come to him under 
the will of Bishop ^Ifsige of Winchester, and the rest of his 
property seems to have been ancestral land. The reason for his 
forfeiture is unknown, but the list of his possessions illustrates 
very clearly the territorial position attainable by a king’s thegn 
of no outstanding family at the middle of the tenth century. 

The distinction between the thegn and the peasant was the 
fundamental line of cleavage in Old English society. In Wessex 
and English Mercia the thegn’s wergild was six times as large 
as that of the ceorl. In Northumbria the difference between 
the wergilds was even wider.* It is only in Kent that the word 
thegn is used before the Conquest to cover men whose life was 
valued at a ceorl’s wergild.* Nevertheless, the word thegn, which 
originally meant ‘one who serves another’, like the word gesitk, 
which originallymeant‘companion’,marked apersonal relation- 
ship rather than a social distinction, and the standing of the 
individual thegn was largely determined by the rank of the man 
to whom his service was done. The leading members of the class 
were naturally those who served the king himself. They attended 
him periodically at court, and, at least in Alfred’s time, filled 
its various offices in rotation. They played an important part 
in the routine of government by keeping the king in touch with 
the shires, and as individuals they were used for any occasional 
business in which the king had a personal interest. He, in turn, 
regarded the maintenance of their dignity as necessary for the 
honour of the Grown. King Edgar, after claiming for himsdf 
all the authority that Edmund, his father, had possessed, 
declared as a corollary that so long as he lived his thegns should 
enjoy the status that had belonged to them in his father’s time.^ 
There were wealthy men within the circle of the king’s diegns, 
and they were well equipped finr war. By a law of Cnut the 
heirs of a thegn who stood nearest to the Idng were required to 
give him two saddled and two unsaddled horses; two swords; 
four spears and shields; a helmet, corselet, and fifty mancuses 

' CS. 1055. On Uw hiltoty of his landi tee D. WUtdock, WUb, w- 
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of gold, before they took to their inheritance.* Something of the 
warlike quality of the amcient gesith still remained to the king’s 
thegn of the eleventh century. 

The king’s thegns were a numerous class. A single charter of 
iEthelred II might well be witnessed by twenty or more of them. 
But other lords than the king might have thegns in their service. 
The thegns of a great earl might b6 an important factor i|i 
a political crisis. One of the measures taken by Edward the 
Confessor against the house of Godwine in 1051 was to cause 
Earl Harold’s thegns to find sureties that they would become 
the king’s own men.* The Old English document which de- 
scribes the property of a thegn with a special service in the 
king’s hall shows that he might have thegns of his own, who 
attended him when he was on duty at court, rode on his busi- 
ness to the king at other times, and represented him in his 
pleas.* Domesday Book, which is the chief source of informa- 
tion about these lesser thegns, makes it clear that their number 
was very considerable, and that their possessions were often 
small. Salden in Buckinghamshire, for example, which was 
assessed to Danegeld at no more than 3 hides and half a yard- 
land, was divided in 1066 between four thegns, each of whom 
was the man of a different lord.^ Economically there can 
have been little difference between these meagre thegns and 
the geneatas of the Rectitudines. But in social standing they 
were sharply distinguished from even the highest ranks of the 
peasantry. 

Many of these thegns were holding land which they had 
received from their lords. Oswald of Worcester was by no 
means the only great ecclesiastic of the tenth centmy to realize 
the advantage that might come to his church from the enfeoff- 
ment of substantial laymen as its tenants. By 1066 the tenancies 
thus created within the estates of a wealthy church were com- 
monly known as its thegnlands, a term which gives a useful 
clue to the social position of their holders. The total number 
of such thegnly tenants must have been very large — in zo66 
fourteen thegns held land within the abbot of Glastonbury’s 
manor of Shapwick* and they appear on the estates of lay, as 
well as ecclesiastical, magnates. But in England as a whole 
they were probably outnumbered by the thegns who were 
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holding lands of their ovm inheritance in subordination to 
lords of their ovm choice. The distinction between these two 
kinds of thegnly tenure is well brought out by the language of 
Domesday Book. There are many thegns, generally, though 
not always, holding land within the ambit of some large estate, 
who are declared incapable of giving or selling their holdings 
without the leave of their lords. There are also thegns who are 
described as the men of greater magnates, but to whom Domes* 
day Book expressly accords the right of alienation. In general, 
it seems clear that these contrasted forms of tenure represent 
an essential difference in the character of the relationship 
between the thegn and his lord. Private arrangements of the 
most diverse kinds were permissible before the Conquest, but 
in most cases there is little doubt that the thegn whose holding 
is inalienable has come to it through his lord’s gift, and that 
the thegn holding land of which he can dispose at will is a 
landowner in his own right, who has placed himself under a 
lord’s authority. 

For more than a century before the Conquest the general 
trend of social development had been threatening the inde- 
pendence of the lesser thegns. The accumulation of estates by 
a small number of powerful families, which is one of the salient 
features of the time, gave a new emphasis to the distinction 
which must always have existed between the richer and the 
poorer members of the thegnly class. The business of the shire 
courts was everywhere falling into the hands of a few great 
men, and their predominance made the small thegn a person 
of little account, even in his own country. He was subject to 
the economic forces which were making for the general de- 
pression of the small landowner, and the military obligations 
implied by his rank increased the anomaly of condition. 
It was only natural for a man in such a case to surrender a 
profitless independence in return for the protection of a lord 
who could at least help him to maintain his position in life. 
The process by which this relationship was brought into being 
is frequently mentioned in Domesday Book under the term 
commendaiio. It was created by a ceremony of homage which 
bound the man to be faithful to his new lord, and it was kq)t 
alive from year to year by payments in recognition of the lord’s 
wperiority. The lord’s reciprocal duty is never defined; but 
it can be said in general terms that he was expected to identify 
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himsdf with the interests of his man, to support him in pleas, 
and to use on his behalf whatever influence he might himself 
possess at court or in the shires. The relationship was purely 
a matter of personal arrangement, and it might assume many 
different forms. The man might or might not pledge himself 
to render service to his lord, to wait for his lord’s licence before 
he alienated his land, or to subject himself and his land to his 
lord’s jurisdiction. It is more remarkable that public opinion 
allowed a man to commend himself simultaneously to more than\ 
one lord. There has survived the text of a writ in which Edward ' 
the Confessor informs the shire court of Norfolk and Sufiblk 
that iElfiic Modercope, an East Anglian thegn of some impor- 
tance, ‘may bow to the two abbots at Bmy St. Edmunds and at 
Ely’.* 

The practice of commendation was not peculiar to the thegnly 
dass. It is clear from Domesday Book that in 1066, among the 
Anglo-Danish peasantry of East Anglia and the eastern mid- 
land, many hundreds of free men, living on what to all appear- 
ance were inherited holdings, were ‘conunended’ to lords whom 
they themsdves had chosen. The survey gives the impression 
that on the eve of the Conquest, even in this unmanorialized 
country, sodety was rapidly moving towards the evolution of a 
new order, in which the authority of a lord would supersede the 
influence of communal association as the controlling force in 
rural life. But in this part of England the new order was still 
inchoate, and the lines along which it was developing gave no 
promise of the organized cohesion which marked the existing 
manorial economy of the west and south, and was to distinguish 
the feudal complex of rights and duties. For all the solemnity 
of the act of hom^e by which it was created, the bond of 
commendation could easily be broken. Without any breach of 
law or social convention, a man who had assumed the obliga- 
tions implied by commendation might well be free, in the words 
of Domesday Book, *to go with his land to whatever lord he 
would’. Here, at least, there was as yet no general feeling that 
the various private dues and services that might issue from a 
particular holding should all be concentrated in the hands of a 
single lord. Above all, there was no anticipation of the momen- 
tous feudal tendency towards the associatimi of lordship with 
jurisdictioii. 
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The origin of private justice is one of the unsolved problems 
of Anglo-Saxon history. The research of many scholars has 
feiled to find any text earlier than the middle of the tenth 
century which explicitly assigns the right of holding a court to 
any lord other than the king. The argument for the existence 
of private courts at an earlier date than this turns essentially 
on the interpretation of a number of obscure and often un* 
grammatical phrases which occur in royal charters of the pre- 
Alfiredian time. It has already been observed that the kings of 
this period, when granting land by charter, frequently declared 
that the land should be exempt from all public burdens except 
the obligation of finding a contingent for service in the national 
militia, and labour for the repair of bridges and fortresses. 
There is no doubt that, by virtue of this exemption, land which 
had formerly been required to furnish a contribution to the 
king’s feorm, and to provide entertainment for his servants, 
was freed i^m these charges for the benefit of its new lord. 
The question is whether its inhabitants were still expected to 
attend the ancient popular assemblies of their country, or 
segregated into courts where they settled their private dis- 
putes, and imposed penalties for the misdeeds of individuals, 
under the supervision of their lord’s ministers. 

It is at least clear that the lord of a privileged estate often 
took the profits of justice arising from cases in which one of its 
inhabitants was involved. In a scries of charters which begins 
in Offa’s reign it is repeatedly declared that nothing is to be 
paid from an estate ‘by way of penalty’. The meaning of this 
exemption is made clearer by a number of charters which pro- 
vide Aat when an outsider has been wronged by a man dwelling 
within the estate, no fine shall be exacted for the offence by 
any external power, although the injured party must receive 
compensation to the value of that which has been taken from 
him unjustly. As there can have been no intention that theft 
or the wrongful detention of property should go unpunished, 
there can be no doubt that a &ie will be imposed on the offen- 
der, and the purport of the charters makes it plain that the fine 
will be received by the lord of the estate within which the 
offender is living. What the charters f^ to make clear is the 
nature of the court bdbre which the offender will be brought 
for judgement. Some scholars maintain that die lord in such 
cases is merely the redpient of fines imposed by a public 
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assembly, or folkmoot To others it seems more probable that a 
lord who was empowered to receive fines was, by that very cir- 
cumstance, empowered to hold a court in which they could 
be imposed. That private courts were, in fact, being held in this 
period is made almost certain by a group of charters which in 
everything but explicit statement confer the right of doing 
justice on the hand-having thief.* In a charter of 8i6 to thfc 
bishop of Worcester Cenwulf, king of Mercia, prescribes: ‘b 
a bad man is taken three times in open wickedness, let him 
be delivered up at a royal village’.* It is hard to construe this' 
clause otherwise than as an oblique acknowledgement that a 
criminal whose guilt is apparent may be allowed to answer for 
two separate offences in a court composed of the bishop’s men 
before he is surrendered to a royal officer to be held for final 
judgement in a popular assembly. 

But the argument for the existence of private courts in the 
eighth and ninth centuries does not entirely rest on the inter- 
pretation that may be given to these ambiguous texts. Private 
jurisdiction has many roots, and some of them were closely 
interwoven into the structure of primitive English society. 
The authority of the head of a household over the men and 
women who composed it, and the authority of a lord over his 
retainers, laid on the lord and the householder at least a measrure 
of responsibility for the good behaviour of their dependants. 
A passage in Ine’s laws* shows that in the seventh century a 
nobleman was expected to keep the members of his household 
from wrongdoing, and that if he failed in this duty, although he 
might make terms with the king, the king’s ealdorman, or his 
own lord on their behalf, he would not be entitled to any 
portion of the fines which were laid on them. The coercive 
power of a man of position over his dependants, which is 
explicitly recognized in this law, shades off by imperceptible 
degrees into the right of holding a court in which they can be 
restrained from misdoing, and their misdeeds can be corrected 
before they have come under the cognizance of public authori- 
ties. There is no direct evidence that such courts were already 
in being in Ine’s time, but the situation disclosed by his laws 
makes it unlikely that another century passed b<ffore their 
appearance. That the private coxut was a familiar institution 
before the accession of King Alfred is suggested by a curiotu 
' Le., one taken in ponation of itolen goodb * CJ. 357. * e. 
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passage which forms an historical introduction to his own code.* 
After referring to the spread of Christianity throughout the 
world, he observes ‘Then were many synods of holy bishops 
and illustrious counsellors assembled over the whole world, 
and also in England. In the mercy which Christ taught, they 
ordained that without sin, secular lords, with their leave, 
might take firom first offenders the emendation in money which 
they then prescribed, saving that they dare not appoint any 
mercy for the betrayal of a lord since almighty God appointed 
none for those who despised him.’ It has been pointed out that, 
in describing the ‘secular lords* who have the discretion of 
mercy, the king uses the most general language at his com ma nd 
— Slanguage which seems deliberately chosen so as to bring 
under a single term ealdormen and reeves in charge of public 
courts and unofficial noblemen administering private justice.* 
For all their allusiveness, these passages show that the idea 
of private jurisdiction was at least in the background of men’s 
minds before the age of Alfred. Conclusive evidence that private 
courts were in existence has begun to appear within sixty years 
of Alfred’s death. Its emergence is due to the fact that, through 
the exceptional nature of the properties which they were de- 
scribing, certain clerks writing charters for Kings Eadwig and 
Edgar found it necessary to supplement the conventionalized 
Latin of the ordinary land-book by English words of which the 
meaning could not be in doubt. In the common speech of the 
period ‘jurisdiction’, an abstract concept for which there was 
no familiar English term, was represented by the alliterative 
pair of concrete words sacu and socn. IntrinsicaUy, the first of 
these words denoted a ‘cause*, or matter in dispute, and the 
second, the act of ‘seeking’ a lord, or a formal sissembly. But 
by the tenth century these words had come to be used collo- 
quially without any thought of ultimate derivations, and the 
statement that a lord of an estate had sam and socn — the ‘sake 
and soke* of modem historians — amply meant that he had the 
right of holding a court which his tenants were required^ to 
attend. The phrase is first used in a charter of 956, by which 
King Eadwig granted Southwell in Nottinghamshire to Arch- 
bishop Osketel of York.* Southwell was an estate of a type 
common in the Danelaw but comparatively rare in southern 
England, in which a number of large but dependent villages 
' Uebermium, CnHef, i. 44-6. * Itdd. iL a, p. 457* ' 
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were grouped around a central property. In several of these 
villages the lands which were to pass to the archbishop were 
intermingled with the lands of other owners, and it was impor- 
tant to find some phrase to express the unity of the whole estate. 
The statement ‘These are the villages which belong to Southwell 
with sake and soke’ shows that the entire group of villages was 
subject to a court held for the archbishop in Southwell, 
provides the earliest unequivocal reference to the exercis 
jurisdiction by a lord of lower rank than the king. 

If the right of private jurisdiction were to be allowed to 
of the king’s subjects, the archbishop of York was one of the 
first persons who might expect to possess it. But three years 
after the grant of Southwell to Archbishop Osketel the same 
right was given to a lady who may have been of local impor- 
tance, but was certainly not a national figure. In 959 Edgar, 
when king of the Mercians and Northumbrians, granted How- 
den in south Yorkshire to a matron named Quen.‘ Howden, 
like Southwell, was an estate w'hich included a number of 
distinct centres of population. Eight dependent villages were 
attached to it, and the charter states that all of them ‘belong 
to Howden with sake and soke’. Here, as in the Southwell 
charter, it is evident that sake and soke are only mentioned 
because the peculiar structure of the estate made it desirable 
to note the fact that it formed a unit of private jurisdiction. 
The unemphatic way in which each of these charters refers to 
the priwlegc of private justice is highly significant. It shows 
that neither Eadwig nor Edgar felt that he was creating a 
precedent by these grants. It also raises a very strong presump- 
tion that the right of keeping a court was already regarded as a 
privilege which the holder of an estate under a royal charter 
would exercise as a matter of course. 

During the century before the Conquest documents written 
in English appear in steadily increasing number, and fre- 
quent references to sake and soke, or elliptically, but with 
^e same meaning, to soke alone, show the widespread pre- 
valence of private justice. In a memorandum of approxi- 
mately the year 975 Archbishop Oswald of York states 
that his estate at Sherbum in Elmet had lost half the soke 
which had once belonged to it.* His meaning seems to be that 
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half the villages from wUch suitors had once come to the court 
at Sherbum had fallen back under the jurisdiction of public 
courts, or had been annexed for die pmposes of jurisdiction 
to the estates of other lords. In the same document he states 
that an estate centred at Helperby, which had come to Osketd, 
his predecessor, through the fbrfdture of its owners, induded 
three other villages, and ‘soke’ over a fourth. Under Jlthelred II 
a northern magnate named Styr, son of Ulf, records that he 
had prevailed on the king to give Darlington to St. Guthbert 
with sake and soke, and that he had himself bought other 
properties for the saint, of which one, at least, was to be subject 
to the saint’s courts of justice.* At the beginning of the eleventh 
century Wulfric ‘Spot’, a wealthy thegn of the northern 
Danelaw, bequeathed to the abbey of Burton on Trent Morton 
in Derbyshire ‘and all the soke wMch belongs to it’.* The fact 
that all these references come from northern England does not 
mean that private justice was unfamiliar in Wessex and English 
Mercia. There is no reason to doubt the tradition that the 
bishop of Worcester’s great judicial liberty of Oswaldslow 
assumed its medieval shape in the time of King Edgar.* What 
the insistence on soke in northern documents really implies is 
that in the confusion of relationships caused by the Scandina- 
vian invasions the judicial power of the greater lords was the 
most effective among the forces which were making in the 
tenth century for the consolidation of estates. 

In aU these documents soke is regarded in its territorial 
aspect, as a right to be exercised over a particular village or 
group of villages. But in real life jmisdiction is exercised over 
persons, not places, and the conception of soke as a form of 
authority possessed by one man over another is brought out 
clearly in other records. It underlies a law of iEthelrcd II 
commanding that no one shall have soke over a king’s thegn 
except the king himself,* and it governs the wording of the 
first known writ issued by an English king for the ptupose of 
granting judicial authority to a subject.* In this document 
Gnut declares that Archbishop jEthclnoth of Ganterbury, oyer 
his own men, his cathedral church, and such thegns as the king 
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has released to him, shall be entitled to his sake and soke, to 
the right of doing justice on thieves taken in the act, and to 
jurisdiction in regard to the harbouring of outlaws, ambush, 
forcible entry into a house, and breach of the king’s special 
peace. It is probable that jurisdiction of this extensive scope 
was only allowed to a small number of exalted persons. The 
last four offences formed the nucleus of the long list of espedj- 
ally grave crimes which medieval lawyers described as pleas of 
the Crown. In his laws Cnut reserves them to his own jurisA 
diction' unless he chooses to give cognizance of them to anyone 
as a mark of unusual honour. The writ by which he allowed 
this power to Archbishop ^thelnoth is a remarkable illustration 
of the extent to which the mediatization of justice was possible 
half a century before the Norman Conquest. 

The bare statement that a lord has sake and soke over his 
property or his men tells nothing about the range or the charac- 
ter of Ae jxuisdiction which belonged to him. Its general 
nature is most clearly shown in an alliterative phrase which is 
first recorded in the reign of Edward the Confessor, but became 
in the Norman age the accepted formula for the description of a 
baron’s judicial rights. Old Windsor and Staines, for example, 
were given by the Confessor to his abbey of Westminster with 
a declaration that the monks should hold these places ‘with 
sake and with soke, with toll and with team, and with infan- 
genetheor.* These words should not be regarded as an attempt 
to define the powers which they expressed. They were ob- 
viously taken over by the king’s writing-office from the speech 
of conunon men, and they only give the popular impression of 
the kind of judicial authority which gener^y belonged to a great 
lord. But the common men who attended the courts of great 
lords were well qualified to speak about the kind of business 
transacted there, and it is probable that the rhythmic phrase 
which they evolved gives the essential facts about the private 
justice which they knew. 

Naturally, these facts give only the barest outline of the field 
which private justice covered.* The words ‘sake and soke’, 
which, if they need a translation, can best be rendered by ‘cause 
and suit*, tell nothing about the functions of the court of which 
they imply the existence, It is only the practice of later times 

' Togethca' with neglect of iyrd^ervice, ii Cnut, c. I9. * CD. 886. 

* F. M. SleatOB, TTit Fiat Cmimy BngUih PaihSsm, pp. 99-103. 
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which suggests that the jurisdiction of an Anglo-Saxon lord 
covered pleas of land arising among the free peasants on his 
estate as well as the misdemeanours and Ae breaches of 
agrarian routine which formed the staple of manorial justice. 
‘Toll and team* — ^thc second pair of words — give a more 
definite impression. They were connected by sense as well 
as by alliteration, for toll in this context denoted the right 
to take a payment on the sale of cattle or other goods within an 
estate; team denoted the right to hold a court in which men 
accused of wrongful possession of cattle or goods could prove 
their honesty; and the best proof was the open testimony of 
witnesses who had seen the payment of toll when the disputed 
chattels were acquired. Infangenetheof, the word which concludes 
the formula, has no ambiguity. It simply denoted the right of 
doing justice on a thief taken within the estate in the possession 
of stolen property. No society which allowed the intervention 
of the private lord in the administration of justice could have 
withheld a privilege of this fundamental kind, and there is 
something approaching direct evidence that infangenetheof was 
one of the rights which had belonged to the greater magnates 
of pre-Alfredian England.* 

It is difficult to come to any definite opinion about the num- 
ber of men and women who possessed these rights on the eve 
of the Norman Conquest. Domesday Book, which is the chief 
source of knowledge about the landowners of 1066, is very 
erratic in its reference to their judicial powers. It shows that, 
in the aggregate, a considerable number of thegns — generally, 
but by no means always, men of large possessions — ^held par- 
ticular manors ‘with sake and soke’. But the private land- 
owner’s rights of jurisdiction lay outside the main purpose of 
the Survey, and its compilers recorded them or omitted them 
as they pleased when describing individual estates. In regard 
to Kent, for example, where the body of the county survey 
never hints that any lay lord of this period had kept his own 
court, a prefatory note supplies the names of fourteen men and 
one woman who had possessed sake and soke in the lathes of 
Sutton and Aylesford.* lists of this kind are rarely given, and 
the contemporary documents which have come down firom 
the years before the Conquest are far too few to compensate 
for their absence. It is probable that historians, influenced* 
* AIwv^I>.4B6. 
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perhaps unconsciously, by the meagreness of the information 
supplied by Domesday Book about the lords of courts, have 
always tended to underestimate thdr number. 

In this connexion, it is essential to distinguish between the 
lords whose jurisdiction did not reach beyond infangenetheof 
and those who possessed an interest in the pleas of the Crown. 
There can be no question that in io66 many lords were re- 
ceiving the forfeitures incurred by their own men for offenc® 
of the kind which Gnut had reserved for his own justice! 
Domesday Book frequently refers to certain ‘forfeitures’ of 
which, it is implied, the king will normally take the issues, 
but it also shows that King Edward had allowed this right to 
most of his greater churches and to many of his greater nobles. 
The list of offences for which a lord thus endowed might 
take the forfeitures varies between one district and another. 
It generally included breach of the king’s special peace, am- 
bush and treacherous manslaughter, the reception of outlaws, 
violent entry into a house, and neglect of a summons to the 
militia, but it might well be shorter than this. Edward the 
Confessor allowed the abbot of Abingdon to add only breach 
of the king’s peace, forcible entry, and ambush to the matters 
of criminid jurisdiction which were covered by the traditional 
sake and soke, toll and team, and infangenetheof.* It is also 
hard to draw a dear line between the lords who dealt with these 
more serious offences in their own courts, and those who merely 
reedved the forfeitures of their men after they had been tried 
in the court of a hundred, a shire, or a borough. On the 
whole, it seems that most of the private courts which handled 
these graver matters were courts of hundreds or groups of 
hundreds which had come into the hands of subjects through a 
royal grant — such as the abbot of Abingdon’s hundred of 
Hormer in Berkshire,* the abbot of Chertsey’s htmdred of 
Godley in Simrey,* and the bishop of Worcester’s triple hundred 
of Oswaldslow.^ In many, and perhaps in most, of these cases 
the lord for whom the hundred court was held m«s either 
directly, or through tenants to whom he had given leases, the 
lord of die various villages of which the hundred was composed. 
But it was possible for a lord to obtain the right of holding a 
court frir a hundred in which there were independent land- 
owners of high posirion. The great pre-Conquest liberty* 
•CD.aio. « DJB.i,ti7a>. 
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the abbot of Bury in west Suffolk consisted of a group of eight 
and a half hundreds within which, as was recorded in the 
eleventh century, ‘Saint Edmund has the whole sake and soke 
and all royal customs over the land of every man, whoever may 
possess it.’* On the other hand there were hundreds under 
private lordship from which, so far as can be seen, the king 
himself had been accustomed to receive, and had therefore 
been entitled to grant, merely a portion of the forfeitures 
arising within the jurisdiction of the hundred-court. There are 
various passages in which Domesday Book assigns to the kin g 
two-thirds only of these forfeitures, leaving the ‘third penny’ 
to the local earl. It is evident that where this division had 
once prevailed, a bishop or nobleman who had become lord of 
the hundred-court cannot have received a higher proportion 
of its judicial issues than the ‘two pennies’ which had belonged 
to the king,* and that he must have been closely watched in 
the exercise of his jurisdiction by men whose duty it was to 
protect the earl’s financial interests. Amid these complications, 
which become more intricate the more closely Domesday Book 
is studied, the one generalization that can safely be made about 
these matters of higher jurisdiction is that no lord — ^lay or 
ecclesiastical — could have entertained them save in virtue of an 
express or implied grant by the king. 

It would be unssife to apply this generalization to the lesser 
justice which did not stretch beyond infangenethcof. It is 
probable that many of the thegns to whom Domesday Book 
attributes sake and soke could have shown a writ of King 
Edward authorizing them to exercise this right. But the number 
of persons who are known to have possessed it suggests that it 
more often came to a man through inheritance, together with 
the land within which it was to be employed. To say the least, 
it is unlikely that each of the fifteen persons who had sake and 
soke in western Kent* derived the privilege from a separate 
writ of King Edward. In this connexion it is significant that 
in a pre-Conquest formula composed for the benefit of a man 
whose land is claimed by another, he is made to reply that he 
himself desires nothing from his adversary, ‘neither lasih^ nor 

* Pmdal Doeummbjrm th$ Aib^ ^ Bwj St, Ednmds, ed. D. C. Douglas, p. 9. 

* As in the Bidiq> Lincoln’s wapentake <rf Well, D 3 . i, f. 376. 

* M>ove,p. 491, 

LmA in Ods passage aeems to represent the Old None ta}, nand*, and to be 
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land, nor sake nor soke’, nor dora he intend to give him anything. 
In this context sake and soke appears clearly enough as a 
privilege annexed to an estate by custom rather than a 
royal grant. The common use in the Norman age of the Old 
English kedl gemot — ^as ‘hall-moot’ — ^to denote a manorial 
court points, again, to the familiarity of such courts before the 
Conquest. It is probable that under Edward the Confessor, 
as under the Norman kings, the jurisdiction covered by sake 
and soke, toll, team, and infangenetheof was a privilege which 
any man of rank and consequence would naturally enjoy. 

ii. The Danelaw 

On the eve of the Norman Conquest the local divisions 
through which England was governed in the middle ages had 
already been drawn in outline in all but the remotest parts of 
the land. Everywhere south of the Humber England was 
divided into counties. The English frontier towards Wales was 
ill defined, but in the midlands, the east, and the south the 
counties of 1066, with few exceptions, possessed the boundaries 
which they were to keep until the administrative changes of 
modem times. The only county which has since arisen in this 
part of England is the anomalous shire of Rutland, of which the 
southern half, in King Edward’s day, was an integral part of 
Northamptonshire, and the northern half formed a great 
‘liberty’, detached fi:om the organization of the neighbouring 
shires for the benefit of its lady. Queen Edith. The old North- 
umbrian kingdom had never been divided systematically into 
shires. The lands between the Ribble and the Mersey were 
annexed to Cheshire, but were administered separately for the 
king as dependencies of six great royal manors, at each of which 
rents were paid and personal services were rendered by a land- 
owning population of little wealth but more than peasant status, 
described in Domesday Book as thegns and ‘drengs’. Beyond 
the Ribble the north of what is now Lancashire, the south of 
Westmorland, and the south-west of Cumberland were attached 
to Yorkshire, the one part of Northumbria into which the south- 
ern institutions of the shire town and the shire court had been 
introduced by this date. Beyond the Tees a group of liberties 
within which aU manner of pleas and forfeitures bdonged to 

intcoduced into the formula fin- the lole purpoK of providii^ an alliterative pate 
ofworda. 
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St. Cuthbcrt’s church formed the nucleus of the future county of 
Durham. Northumberland, the valley of the upper'Eden which 
was the original Westmorland, and northern Cumberland were, 
in effect, border provinces in 1066, and it is probable that 
responsibility for their internal order, as for their defence, 
rested with the great lords of the country.* 

With the exception of the Danish shirw of north-east Mercia 
every county south of the Mersey and the Humber was divided 
into hundreds. As an administrative division the hundred was 
far less stable than tlie shire. In the middle ages many new 
hundreds were created, and the boundaries of ancient hundreds 
were often modified, in the interest of lords who possessed exten- 
sive rights of jurisdiction and wished to bring their men together 
in courts, held in their own names, but carrying the prestige of 
public authority. The fact that changes of this kind had begun 
before the Conquest is good evidence of the vitality of the Old 
English hundredal organization. Here and there in the more 
populous counties of the south, administrative geography was 
complicated by the existence of divisions intermediate between 
the hundred and the shire. The lathes of Kent, of which six 
are mentioned in Domesday Book, descend, no doubt with 
many changes of boundary, from the archaic provinciae of the in- 
dependent Kentish kingdom. The development of the Kentish 
himdreds and the extension of manorial economy and juris- 
diction had deprived these ancient institutions of many of their 
primitive functions, and it is as the unit which governed the 
assessment of Kent to public taxation that the latlie is of most 
significance in the eleventh century. There is little, if any, 
doubt that the division of Sussex into six rapes had been car- 
ried out before the Conquest, though the term is not mentioned 
in any Old English record. The rapes of Sussex have a more 
artificial appearance than the lathes of Kent, and at the date of 
Domesday Book each of them was organized as a compact 
feudal castlery for the defence of the land. On the other hand 
the term *rape’, which seems to have been derived from the 
primitive Germanic custom of enclosing the precinct of a court 
with ropes, suggests that the institution was ancient, and that a 
popular assembly was its essential feature. Elsewhere in south- 

* Such, at least, is the impresnon given hy the charter of Ciospatric to Thorfio 
mac Thore (The Anctsl&r^ vii. 244-7; tx. 61-5), which is the most impor* 

taut the few early documents relating to this regien* 
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cm England, although hundreds were frequently combined into 
groups, of which some may well stand for 2aicitnt provinciae, the 
grouping was never carried out systematically over an entire 
county, and the local divisions to which it gave rise are too 
irregular to be brought into line with the rapes of Sussex or the 
lathes of Kent. 

In the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, 
and in the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire,* the local divi* 
sions in which villages were combined for the administration of 
justice were known as wapentakes. In the Scandinavian north 
the word vdpnatak, from which the Old English wapentac is de- 
rived, denoted the symbolical flourishing of weapons by which 
a public assembly confirmed its decisions. The extension of the 
word to cover both the assembly itself and the district from 
which its suitors came is a development peculiar to the Danish 
colonies in England. The word first appears in 962, when King 
Edgar refers in general terms to the buying and selling of goods 
‘in a borough or in a wapentake’.* Before 992 a Northampton- 
shire document records that ‘the whole wapentake* secured the 
abbot of Peterborough in his title to certain lands,* and in an 
early code of iEthelred II the wapentake court appears as the 
fundamental unit in the organization of justice throughout 
the territory of the Five Boroughs.* There seems to have 
been no essential difference of function between the courts of 
the wapentake and hundred. It is significant that as late 
as the eleventh century the same district could be described 
indifferently as a hundred or a wapentake. According to 
the text of Domesday Book the East Riding of Yorkshire 
was divided into hundreds, but one of these divisions is 
expressly described as a wapentake in an appendix of dis- 
puted claims.* In the Northamptonshire Domesday the district 
which now forms the southern part of Rutland appears five 
times as the ‘wapentake’ and three times as the ‘hundred’ of 

* The North, East, and West Ridings cd Yorkshire have parallels south of the 
Humber in the Nort^ West, and South Ridings of the part oflincolushire which 
had tmee formed the kingdom of lindsey. The word Riding represents an An^o- 
Scandinavian thrithing, equivalent to the Old Norse pritljw^t ‘third part*. The 
divisienu themselves were dearly of Danish ori^. It is evident from Domesday 
Book and later records that in Lindsey as in Yorkshire they had an important 
functitm as units of local government 

* Laws t^Edgar, tv. 6. * CS. tigo. * Laws of ^thelred, iii. 

* The TiratAm^antfrid of i, £ So? ^ identical with the TsmAsa Wt^aUat of i, 
tSTS. 
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Witchley. In the end the question whether a particular judi- 
cial district in this part of England would be permanently 
known as a wapentake or a hundred was setded, not by any- 
thing distinctive in the character of its court, but the 
relative strength of the Danish and English strains in the local 
population. 

Above the administrative units of the wapentake, the hun- * 
dred, and the shire, there arose a threefold division of England 
based on diversities of legal custom. It first appears in the laws 
of Cnut, where the king, when enumerating the pleas reserved 
to his own justice, is careful to distinguish between his position 
as sovereign in Wessex, Mercia, and the ‘Danelaw*. It is empha- 
sized in the early Norman compilation generally called the Laws 
of William the Conqueror, and it is brought into relation to 
the administrative geography of the age in a number of tracts 
which name the coimties grouped under the law of the West 
Saxons, the Mercians, or the Danes. According to these lists 
the sphere of West Saxon law comprised Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon; 
that of Mercian law comprised Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and Cheshire; and the rest of England, beginning 
with Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, and Essex, and ending with 
Yorkshire, formed the Danelaw. The debatable land beyond 
Yorkshire, in which shires of the southern type had never been 
created, had no place in a scheme which presupposed the exis- 
tence of public courts, versed in the interpretation of inherited 
custom; and one of the lists expressly states that Northumber- 
land, Lothian, Westmorland, and Cumberland fell outside the 
r^on covered by the three recognized laws. 

The recorded points of difference between M^cian and West 
Saxon law are few and technical. The chief of them is the rule 
that a man who had undertaken to produce a suspected crimi- 
nal in court forfeited ^ 7 . to the king in Mercia, and ^4 in Wes- 
sex, if the suspect escaped before trial.’ There is no reason to 
think that the structure of society in Wessex and Mercia had 
ever differed in such a way as to produce any far-reaching dis- 
tinctions between Mercian and West Saxon law. In private 
documents of the Norman age it is generally impossible to de- 
dde on internal evidence whether a particular estate lay in 
' liebariuuiit, i. 494-& 
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Wessex or in English Mercia, and Domesday Book, which 
employs a uniform terminology in relation to each of these 
countries, suggests very strongly that their social systems were 
virtually identical. The line of regional distinction which was 
all-important in eleventh-century England was that which sepa- 
rated Wessex and English Mercia, jointly, from the Danelaw. 

Many scholars have turged the unreality of a scheme which 
unites Buckinghamshire with Yorkshire in a single province. It 
should be said at once that there were very important differ- 
ences, both of race and social organization, between one part of 
the Danelaw and another. Place-names of Scandinavian origin, 
which prove that the northern half of the Danelaw had been the 
field of an intensive Danish settlement, are extremely rare in 
the counties of the south-eastern midlands. The masses of free 
peasants which give a distinctive character to the Domesday 
economy of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire, 
are represented in the southern Danelaw by a small and insecure 
minority of the rural population. Nevertheless, these differ- 
ences do not affect the details of rule and procedure which 
caused the whole of eastern England, from the Thames to the 
Tees, to be regarded as the sphere of a distinctive form of custo- 
mary law.* The prevalence of Danish custom within a parti- 
cular district does not mean that it had been colonized in force 
by Danish settlers. The establishment of a Danish aristocracy 
which controlled the comse of business in the local courts 
would be hardly less effective than the settlement of an army 
in imprinting a Danish character on the law of a shire. The 
eleventh-century writers who described the greater part of 
eastern England as the Danelaw were not theorizing about the 
racial composition of its inhabitants. They were simply record- 
ing the fact that the customary law observed in the shire courts 
of this region had acquired a strong individuality firom the 
Danish influences which had once prevailed there. 

The men who drafted compilations of English law under the 
Anglo-Danish and Anglo-Norman kings were well aware of tlus 
individuality. They often state that a particular custom pre- 
vails ‘in the Danelaw’ or ‘among the Danes*. Many of these 
customs relate to details of procedure which were highly im- 
portant to men and women engaged in pleas, but have little 
significance in themselves. Othere reflect distinctive social 
* Liebennann, GtstUii, u. a, pp. 34^6. 
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conceptions. It was not a mere technicality that in the Danelaw 
the compensation to be paid to a lord for the slaughter of one of 
his men varied in accordance with the dead man’s rank, whereas 
in Wessex and English Mercia it varied in accordance with the 
rank of his lord.* Among matters of greater moment the most 
interesting is the high scale of the fines exacted in the Danelaw , 
for offences of the kind which the king* considered to be within | 
his own jurisdiction, such as the breach of his hand-given peace, \ 
bloodshed on highways, and attacks on houses. For the gravest \ 
of these crimes the custom of the Danelaw prescribed fines 
which were out of all proportion to those imposed elsewhere, 
and in some cases were so heavy that they must have been laid 
on districts rather than individuals. Many crimes of less 
account, for which Saxon and Mercian law appointed specific 
penalties, were treated in the Danelaw as breaches of the peace 
at large, and punished as such by a stereotyped fine — ^the lahslit 
of late Old English codes — which was graded in accordance 
with the ofifender’s rank. Lahslit is a Scandinavian loan-word, 
and the custom which it denoted is a remarkable illustration of 
the strength of Scandinavian legal tradition in the local courts 
of the eleventh-century Danelaw. Now and then some peculiar 
feature of Danelaw custom attracted the attention of the West 
Saxon court. In one of the last codes issued in the name of 
.£thelred II the king is congratulated on abolishing the unjust 
practice by which ‘in the north’ a charge of homicide brought 
against an innocent person could not be rebutted if it had been 
made on oath on the day when the victim died.* The author of 
the code expressed the hope that the king would be able to 
abolish other northern iniquities. But the invasions which 
ended in his overthrow were beginning, and there is no sign that 
any later Old English king ever tried to change the custom of 
the Danelaw by an act of state. 

No general description of this custom has been preserved, and 
tire history of the Danelaw makes it very unlikely that such a 
statement could ever have been composed. Historically, the 
Danelaw falls into four main regions: Northumbria; the shires 
dependent on the Five Boroughs of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Leicester, and Stamford; East Anglia; and the south- 
eastern midlands. To ot^anize these regions as a single pro- 
vince was beyond the power of any Anglo-Saxon government. 

’ Xiebennanni GesttK/i^ i. 638. * v ifitfadrtd, 3a. 4* 
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Each of them developed its own form of social economy, and 
the details of the law by which they were governed must have 
varied widely between one district and another. The only parts 
of the Danelaw from which pre-conquest custumals have sur- 
vived are Northumbria and the territory of the Five Boroughs. 
Northumbrian custom is illustrated by a list of wergilds prevail- 
ing within the Scandinavian kingdom of York,* a list of penalties 
imposed on those who broke the peace of the greater northern 
churches,* and a document known as the ‘Northumbrian Priests’ 
Law*,* which contains a set of rules for the conduct of the 
northern clergy, followed by a code enforcing the payment of 
ecclesiastical dues and the observance of the canonical law of 
marriage upon the laity. The custom of the Five Boroughs is 
known in some detail through a very remarkable code of 
iEthelred II.'* It was issued at Wantage in Berkshire, but it is 
only touched at occasional points by southern influences. Its 
terminology is essentially Scandinavian, and it was plainly 
intended to give the authority of a ruler who was universally 
regarded as king of all England to the existing practice of the 
local courts between the Welland and the Humber. In the 
whole of English legal history there is no other document which 
shows so elaborate a recognition of provincial custom by the 
central government. 

The early list of Northumbrian wergilds shows a grading of 
ranks to which there is no exact parallel elsewhere. Its singu- 
larity is increased by the fact that the wergilds are expressed 
not, as usual, in shillings, but in terms of an ancient unit of 
account known as the thrymsa, which seems to have been 
equivalent to three silver pennies. At the bottom of the scale 
the ceorl’s life was valued at 266 of these units — a sum which 
comes very near to the Mercian ceorl’s wergild of 200 shillings 
of four [>ence each. Among the nobility the thegn, whose life 
was usually valued at six times that of the ceorl, is credited with 
the much larger wergild of 2,000 thrymsas, which is also ^ 
signed to the ‘mass-thegn’ or priest Above the thegn, a wergild 
of 4,000 thrymsas is attribute to the king’s high-reeves and to 
noblemen of an exalted class who are described as ‘holds’. The 
wergild of an ealdorman or bishop was 8,000 thrymsas, that of 
an archbishop or king’s son was 15,000 tluynisas, and the king’s 

* Lkcbenaann, (ksOv, i. 458-60. • Ibid., p. 473 * * Ibid., pp. 380-5. 
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own life was valued at 30,000 thrymsas, of which half was re- 
garded as his wergild and the other half as reparation for the 
afiront to the royal dignity given by his slaying. The most in- 
teresting feature of tiiis very unusual system is the appearance 
of a class of noblemen intermediate between the thegn and the 
ealdorman. The term hold which is applied to the individual 
member of this class is of Scandinavian Origin. It occurs several | 
times in contemporary narratives of the early Danish wars. 
Two men thus describe were killed at the battle of the Holme, 
and five others at the battle of Tettenhall. The ‘holds’ are 
separately mentioned among the leaders in the Danish army 
which submitted to Edward the Elder in 914. The class in- 
cluded men of great territorial power. The hold whose lordship 
is recorded in the name Holderness must have been dominant 
throughout south-eastern Yorkshire. Thurbrand the Hold who 
murdered Earl Uhtred of Northumbria in 1016 seems to have 
been the equal of his enemy in everything but rank. It is pro- 
bable that many of the large and composite estates character- 
istic of the eleventh-century Danelaw came into existence 
through the grouping of Danish colonists in village settlements 
around the residence of a nobleman of this class whom they 
regarded as their lord. 

The Wantage code of dEthelred II was not concerned with 
the stratification of society. Its purpose was to record the assent 
of the king and his council to a miscellaneous set of local cus- 
toms. The most important were those which related to the 
keeping of the peace, and it so happens that their character 
illustrates the organization of the province to which the code 
refers. It begins with the statement that no amends could be 
allowed for a breach of the peace which the king had given 
with his own hand — ^presumably through the issue of a writ. It 
then states the fine for breaking the peace which the ealdorman 
or king’s reeve had given in the general assembly of the Five 
Boroughs, and passes on to the fines for breaking the peace 
given — ^by whom is not said — ^in the assembly of a single 
borough, a wapentake, or an ale-house. The fines are interest- 
ing in themselves, for they imply a method of reckoning which 
is purely Scandinavian. Its units were the ora of 16 pence; the 
mark, which at this date, in England as in Scandinavia, 
amounted to 8 orae; and the ‘hundred’ of alver, which con- 
tained 120 oror, aiui was thorefore equivalent to 8 English 
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pounds. But the chief interest of this section of the code 
lies in the assemblies within which peace could be given. The 
assembly of the Five Boroughs weis not the court of an urban 
confederation. The Five Boroughs had been the fortified bases 
of five Danish armies, which had settled down upon the land 
and developed what they remembered of their native law into a 
common body of custom. The general assembly of the Five 
Boroughs was the court of highest authority in the application 
of this custom, and its suitors must have been drawn from the 
whole coimtry within which the custom prevailed. The assem- 
bly of a single borough was a court of the same character, but 
the geographical range of its jurisdiction was narrower. The 
wapentakes of the tenth century survived into modem times. 
The most difficult problem raised by this list of assemblies is the 
natxure of the body which could give peace to a man ‘in an ale- 
house’. The fine for breaking this peace was too heavy to have 
been imposed for the mere offence of fighting in an inn. It has 
been conjectured that the code is referring to meetings of 
villagers for the management of open fields and commons. What- 
ever their character, these gatherings formed a distinctive, if 
enigmatical, feature of the local organization of the northern 
Danelaw. 

The most interesting feature of this organization is the aristo- 
cratic jury of presentment which initiated the prosecution of 
suspected persons in the court of the wapentake. The Wantage 
code of ^thelred II becomes an important document in English 
legal history through a passage which states that the twelve 
leading thegns in each wapentake are to go out from the coiurt 
and swear on relics taken into their hands that they will neither 
accuse any innocent person nor protect any guilty one. They 
are also required to arrest all the men of bad repute who are at 
issue with the reeve, the king’s officer within the wapentake.* 
The sworn jury is unknown to ptire Old English law, and it is 
safe to follow the long succession of scholars who have seen in 
the twelve leading thegns of the wapentake an institution de- 
rived firom the juries of twelve familiar in the Scandinavian 
north. Although the fate of the suspects was settled by the 
ordeal, and not by the judgement of the thegns who had pre- 
sented them, there is reason to think that these thegm formed 
what ntay be called an upper bench of doomsmen withm their 
^ * iii £thelred, 3, 1-4. 
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wapentake. A later passage in the code runs : ‘Let the judgement 
stand on wUch the thegns are agreed; if they differ, let that 
stand which*eight of them have pronounced, and let those who 
are out-voted each p4y six half-marks.*' On general grounds 
it is highly probable that the thegns of this passage are identical 
with the thegns on whom the wapentake relied for the present- 
ment of evil doers. In any case, the passage is interesting as an 
illustration of the movement of thought which lay behind the 
practice of the Danelaw courts. It is the first assertion in Eng- 
land of the principle that where opinions differ that of the 
majority must prevail. 

The impression of a powerful Scandinavian influence in the 
background of these customs is strengthened by the language in 
which they are expressed. Although iBthelred’s code for the 
Five Boroughs was issued in Berkshire and composed in the 
ordinary West Saxon dialect of the time, it contains a number 
of Scandinavian loan-words which appear in authentic Scan- 
dinavian forms.^ But others are anglicized;' and firom the 
linguistic standpoint the Scandinavian strain in the code is 
shown more clearly by turns of expression than by the forms of 
individual words. The Norse alliterative formula kvaSa and krafa 
has influenced the phrasing of the protection given to the heirs 
of a man who has lived and died on his land uncujydd and uncrqfod, 
‘uncontested and unchallenged*. The demand that a man who 
has entertained a breaker of the king’s peace must clear himself 
‘with three twelves’, that is, with three groups of twelve oath- 
helpeis, is expressed in a Scandinavian manner and has many 
parallels in Scandinavian law. The conception that a man of 
bad fiime must ‘buy law* in order to obtain a standing in the 
court which will try him is definitely Scandinavian. It is 
applied in the code to the suspects arrested by the twelve lead- 
ing thegns of the wapentake, and to moneyers believed to have 
struck bad coins, and a general statement declares that the posi- 
tion which a man has secured through l(dicop, that is, the buy- 
ing of law, shall not be called into question. There can be no 
doubt that the men who drafted these customs for presentation 
to the king habitually thought in a Scandinavian terminology. 

* 1 . 13, a. 

* e.g. landed, 'purdiase of land’; kd>a^, ‘purchaie of law’; lamnutlt (cf. Icelandic 
iammteli, ’agreement’}, 'ct one opinion* 

* Such as boUeas for bMuas, ‘uncmendaUe’; tadm Sat aJdam, ’innocent*; 
witumd Sat vUoi9, ’aneveration*. 
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Much of this terminology reappears, and further traces of 
Scandinavian influence can easily be found, in od^ legal texts 
of northern or eastern origin. The Northumbrian Priests’ Law, 
for example, takes firom the Wantage code the declaration that 
lahcop — ^the purchase of law — landcop — the purchase of land — 
and witword — ^the formal statement in court which could not be 
traversed — should never be gainsaid. It adds to these matters 
beyond debate the dtyncelean, a term which appears in an Eng- 
lish form, but represents the Norse drekkulaim, a grant of land by 
a lord to his man as a reward for hospitality. But it is largely a 
matter of chance whether a particular custom is mentioned in 
one of the few surviving statements of Anglo-Scandinavian law, 
and there are many aspects of public life in the Danelaw which 
are only known fromunofiicial sources.* It is a private memo- 
randum written in Peterborough abbey in the tenth century 
which establishes the important point that even in the southern 
Danelaw the transfer of land was carried out in accordance 
with Scandinavian practice.* The memorandum records the 
building up of a great estate for the abbey by the purchase of 
small properties from thegns and peasants. In each purchase 
the validity of the seller’s title is guaranteed by a number of 
independent sureties who are called Testermen’. There is no 
trace of this practice in England outside the Danelaw; the word 
festerman is an anglicized equivalent of the Icelandic festumadr, 
‘surety’, and the type of security which the festerman offered 
can be illustrated from many passages of Scandinavian law. 

Facts like these show that in the legal sense the Danelaw was 
a reality. But from the historical standpoint its legal individua- 
lity is chiefly interesting as the reflection of a society which was 
abnormal in structure and unique in racial composition. Some of 
its distinctive features — ^notably the masses of independent peas- 
ants who are peculiar to eastern England — ^became evident as 
soon as the modem study of Domesday Book began. It has long 
been realized that, to say the least, the manorial type of rural 
economy was far less dominant in the Danelaw than in the 
counties to the south and west. More recently, the study of the 
personal names which occur in Domesday Book and in the private 
charters of the early middle ages has made possible a rough esti- 

* Thus the *saarabar% or public prosecutor (O.N. sakardbm), who appews in 
medieval Cheshire and Scotland as well as in the Danelaw, is never mentioned 
before the Conquest* * CS, 1130* 
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mate of the strength of the Scandinavian element ifl the different 
parts of the Danelaw. It will be many years before the society of 
the Danelaw is known as that of Wessex and English Mercia is 
known already, but its broad outlines are established, and the 
Scandinavian strands in its fabric are steadily becoming clearer. 

In Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire the pre-Conquest 
Danelaw contained the three wealthiest and most populous ’ 
counties in England. Much of the country along the fnnge of 
these pre-eminent shires was equally prosperous. The wide- 
spread prosperity of the Danelaw can fairly be attributed to the 
impetus given to the work of cultivation by the Danish settle- 
ment of the ninth century. Many of the settlers applied them- 
selves to the development of districts which, so far as can be 
seen, had never before been brought under agriculture — ^the 
forests of north-west Nottinghamshire, the marsh of Lincoln- 
shire, the flat lands along the Norfolk broads. On the other 
hand, the mass of the Danish armies settled in country which 
had supported an unbroken agricultural life for more than two 
centuries before their coming, and there is no sign that they 
attempted to remodel the agrarian pattern in which it had been 
cast. Its native inhabitants were nowhere exterminated, and in 
some parts the alien settlers must have formed a small, if as- 
cendant minority of the local population. It is not improbable 
that the methods of cultivation which they had known in their 
own country were similar to those which they found in opera- 
tion in England. It is at least certain that the layout of a set of 
open fields is much the same on either side of the line which 
separates English Mercia from the Danelaw, and there is no- 
thing to suggest that the peculiarities of the later East Anglian 
field s)rstem are due to Danish influence. 

But if the Danish settlers accepted the plan of the open fields 
which they found in England, they introduced new methods of 
di>dding lliem out. It is probable that at the middle of the 
ninth century, throughout the country which was to become 
Danish, the village arable was normally divided into hides, 
each (ff which was reputed to contain four yardlands. Two 
hundred years later this system still prevailed in the southern 
midlands, but in East Anglia it is hard to discover any standard 
form of holding, and beyond the Welland the hides and yard- 
lands had been rq>laced by a division of the arable into units 
odled ploughlands, each of which was composed of eight 'ox- 
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gangs’.* This northern system was at least founded on an intel- 
ligible principle, for in origin the oxgang, of which eight went 
to the ploughland, was clearly the holding of a man who could 
contribute one ox to a co-operative eight-ox team. A useful 
clue to the quarter from which it came is given by the fact that 
plogesland, the oldest recorded form of the word ploughland, is a 
compound of a Scandinavian type.* The substitution of a 
system based on the amount of work which an eight-ox plough- 
team could do in a year for a system based on the amount of 
land which could support a peasant household marks a radical 
change in the conceptions by which rural economy was gov- 
erned. It was only carried out by slow degrees — ^in eleventh- 
centmy Yorkshire it was still possible to speak of ‘one hide and 
fiveoxgangs’* — ^and it is possible that the division of the northern 
Danelaw among its original colonists had proceeded on different 
lines. In Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire there are 
traces of a form of holding called a ‘manslot’, which might be 
equivalent to an oxgang, but was generally smaller. The word, 
which is of Scandinavian origin, means ‘man’s share* ; it is re- 
corded in Nottinghamshire in the middle of the tenth century, ♦ 
and the ‘share’ which it originally denoted may well have been 
the portion of land which fell to one of the rank and file of the 
Danish army at the time of its settlement. It was a familiar unit 
of land-division in part of Norfolk as late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But in the northern Danelaw it only survived as an occa- 
sional complication of an economy which by the Norman 
Conquest was everywhere organized in terms of ploughlands 
and oxgangs.* 

The peasants among whom this economy had arisen formed a 
complex society. It included large numbm of men whose re- 
presentatives appear in Domesday Book as villeins and bordars. 
In status and condition they presumably resembled the peasants 
who arc thus described in the surveys of the southern and west- 
ern shires. There was a considerable amount of downright 
slavery in the Danelaw, though much less than in most parts of 
the coimtry. But the social order of Danish England was dis- 

< The Old English oxatfgang is latinized by bemUa in D.B, and later records. 

* W. H. Steven8on» EMM* xxvii, ai-n. 

* A. J. Robertson^ Anglo-Saxon Charters, p. i66. ♦ C*S, 1029. 

< On the mansht-^Yford which like plogesland is a Scandinavian formation—^ 

D. C, Douglas^ The Social Stnctiere qf MetSmU East Anglia, pp. F. M« Stenton, 

Danelaw Chartm, p. xxt; A« J« Robertson, AngUhSaxon Charten, p. 441. 
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tinguished from that of other regions by the prominence of what 
can fairly be called a peasant aristocracy, whose nlbmbers had 
escaped absorption into the routine of manorial discipline. 
Each of them was the man of some lord, but his obligations were 
neither burdensome nor humiliating. To judge from later evi- 
dence, a man of this class was bound to help his lord with labour 
at the busy seasons of the agricultural year, to attend his court, 
and to pay him annually a small sum of money in recognition of 
his superiority. Apart from these requirements the man was 
his own master; ^ land was his own; he could alienate it, 
generally without asking his lord’s leave; and he paid to the 
king the taxes which it was expected to yield. In 1066 peasant 
proprietors of this kind were to be found in every Danelaw 
county under the name of sokemen. The word sokeman, which 
literally meant a man who owed suit to a court, was nearly as 
indefinite as the word villanus, which literally meant no more 
than ‘villager’. In each case it would seem that a miscellaneous 
class has acquired a general name from a characteristic which 
might not be distinctive, but was at least salient. The villein 
was so called because he was the typical peasant, cultivating one 
of the regular shares into which the arable of his village was 
divided. The sokeman cannot have been set apart from other 
men by the mere duty of ‘seeking* a court. Suit to some form of 
court was incumbent on all landholders, whatever their condi- 
tion. But the personal and econonoic independence of the soke- 
man must have given exceptional weight to his judgements, and 
his importance as a doomsman of the court to which he owed 
attendance probably goes far to account for the name which 
became attached to him. 

The distribution of these sokemen is significant. They were 
not confined to the Danelaw. In 1066 there had been small 
groups of sokemen in Kent and Surrey, though they had lost 
their status twenty years later. But their sporadic appearance 
south of the Thames only brings out the more clearly thdr 
fundamental importance as an element in the population of 
Danish England. Many of them, even there, had suffered 
heavily through the Nornaan Conquest and the social changes 
of the next generation. In Yorkshire and Derbyshire they were 
brought low by the devastation of those counties which followed 
the EnglMi revolt of io6g. In the southern midlands large 
numbers <£ sokemm were incorporated as villdns into the 
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manorialized estates created by the Norman lords of those parts. 
But in the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, and Nottingham, in 
the north of Northamptonshire, and in East Anglia, they sur- 
vived to carry their traditions of independence into the heart of 
the middle ages and beyond. Their mere numbers are impres- 
sive. Domesday Book enumerates more than a thousand of 
them in Northamptonshire, more than 1,500 in Nottingham- 
shire, nearly a,ooo in Leicestershire, and nearly 11,000 in 
Lincolnshire. They were widely distributed over the country.* 
Among the thirty-three wapentakes of Lincolnshire there were 
only four in which the proportion of sokemen to the total popu- 
lation fell below 40 per cent. In two of these wapentakes it 
reached 70 per cent., and it was higher than 50 per cent, in 
twelve others. In Leicestershire, as a whole, the proportion 
falls to 33 per cent., and in Nottinghamshire to 30 per cmt., but 
in each of these counties there was one wapentake in which the 
percentage rises above 50. Domesday Book gives little informa- 
tion about the holdings of individuals, but later evidence sug- 
gests that in Lincolnshire, at least, it was an exceptional sokeman 
who possessed more than two oxgangs, that is, some 40 acres, of 
arable. Whatever may have been the origin of the sokeman’s 
independence, it certainly did not lie in the size of his holding. 

TUs conclusion is supported by what is known about the 
social economy of East Anglia. East Anglian society was com- 
plicated by the fact that the free element in the local population 
was divided into two classes, one consisting of sokemen and the 
other of men who appear in Domesday Book as liberi homines, 
free men without qualification. In Norfolk these classes were 
roughly equal in numbers. It has recently been reckoned that 
there were 5,544 free men as against 5,651 sokemen. In Suffolk 
there were only 1,003 sokemen to 8,144 ***<^**’ 

proved impossible to explain the distinction which was drawn 
between these classes, and it is a mere surmise that the free men, 
although peasants, and often of a meagre sort, may have been 
able to claim an ancestry which gave them higher rank than 
sokemoa. Economically ^ey were on the same level, and they 
are indistinguishable on wy but the closest view of the East 

^ For the details which Mow see F. M. Stenton^ *The Free Peasantry the 
Northern Danelaw’ {BuUeHn de la SociiU Royalt d«s Lutm dt Lund^ 1926, pp. 77-9) 
and B; Dodwel!^ *The Free Peasantry dTEast Anglia in Domesday’ {N^idk md 
Mmkh Arehmi^cttl xaviu I45'*57)« 
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Anglian social complex. Taken together they formed more than 
40 per cent, of the recorded population in 17 out of 33 hundreds 
in Norfolk, and in 14 out of the aa hundreds in Suffolk. It is 
evident that they were distributed over East Anglia in much the 
same way as the sokemen were distributed over Lincolnshire, 
but the holding of the ordinary free man or sokeman was cer- 
tainly much smaller than that of the saihe type of peasant in the 
northern Danelaw. An early smrvey of the possessions of the 
abbey of Bury shows large numbers of free men living on hold- 
ings which might amoxmt to no more than a single acre, and 
rarely amounted to more than 20.* Free peasants of this humble 
kind can be traced in all parts of the East Anglian Domesday. 
Some of them may well have eked out the produce of their acres 
by finding employment on the farms of noblemen or of wealthier 
members of their own class. But there were thousands of vil- 
leins and bordars and many hundreds of slaves in East Anglia, 
and the demand for labour must have been limited. It can only 
be concluded that in this part of the Danelaw large numbers of 
men were maintaining themselves as independent members of 
society on resources which can have been little more than ade- 
quate for bare subsistence.* 

It was inevitable that the social relationships characteristic 
of East Anglia and the northern Danelaw should produce types 
of estate which are never to be foimd in southern or western 
England. In the vast majority of cases the tie which united the 
firee man or sokeman to his lord had come into being because 
the free man or sokeman desired the connexion which it created. 
In East Anglia it had not by 1066 given rise to any stable or 
coherent form of social organization. A free man or sokeman 
might commend himself by homage to more than one lord; he 
could ofien, perhaps generally, leave the lord whom he had 
chosen, and seek another; and jurisdiction over him might well 
belong, by custom or a royal grant, to a lord who had no other 
interest in his affairs. In Northamptonshire and the northern 
Danelaw, where freemen in the East Anglian sense do not occur, 
the relationship between the sokeman and his lord had been 
stabilized and consolidated before the Conquest. There is no- 
where in Domesday Book any hint that the sokemen of this 

* D. G. Douglas, FeuM Documents from the Ahb^ of Busy St Edmunds^ pp, 25-44* 

* Hie possibility that they may have increased their resources by sheep*fanning 
is not boi^ out by the information that has been preserved about them 
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country were free to remove themselves or their holdings from 
the sphere of their lord’s authority, and the whole arrangement 
of the Survey of this region implies that the sokeman’s lord had 
jurisdiction over him. The relationship had, in fact, become 
territorialized, and the process had led by 1066 to the develop- 
ment of a remarkable type of estate in wMch groups of sokemen 
scattered over many villages, and often associated with a few 
villeins and bordars, were permanently attached to a central 
manor for suit of court and the render of such payments and 
services as custom prescribed. It was through the justice done 
in the court of the manor that estates of this kind were held 
together, and many of them appear in later records under the 
name of ‘sokes’, a term which emphasizes the circumstances 
of their origin. Many of these sokes were very large — ^Earl 
Harold’s soke of Greetham in Lincolnshire embraced men living 
in thirty-five villages — and some of them had begun to dis- 
integrate before the Domesday Survey was made. It was pos- 
sible for the Norman lord of a soke to set one of his knights in 
authority over a particular group of men within its ambit, just 
as in earlier times it had been possible for a king to set one of 
his companions in authority over a particular group of inde- 
pendent ceorls. A considerable number of post-Gonquest 
manors arose in this way. But many Anglo-Danish sokes 
retained their integrity into medieval or even into modem 
times. Lordship over men, firom which they had sprung, 
steadily hardened down into lordship over land; so that by the 
twelfth century, although the sokeman was still free to sell, 
exchange, or give away his holding, no action which he might 
take could detach it from the estate of which it had now become 
an integral part 

It cannot be an accident that a social organization to which 
there is no parallel elsewhere in England occurs in the one part 
of the country in which the regular development of native in- 
stitutions had been interrupted by a foreign settlmient There 
are many unsolved problems in the history of the pre-Conquest 
Danelaw, and the extent to which the Danish colonism had 
adapted themselves to the English social framework is one of 
them. Speculation is dangerous in this obscurity. Nevertheless, 
the contrast drawn by Domesday Book between Leicestershire 
with nearly s,ooo sokemen and Warwickshire with none, de- 
mands an explanation, and an explanation which is boUi simple 
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and agreeable to recorded history lies in the fact that Leicester* 
shire, unlike Warwickshire, had been partitioned among the 
members of a Danish army in the ninth century. It was almost 
inevitable that the rank and file of this army, who are known to 
have kept their military organization long ailer they had turned 
firom war to agriculture, should group themselves upon the soil 
tmder the leaders who had brought them to England. There isj 
every probability in a view which sees in such grouping the 
origin of the sokes characteristic of the Danish shires. 

The impression of a strong Danish influence behind the 
medieval economy of these shires has been greatly strengthened 
by modem work on the place-names and personal names which 
occur in their early records. The personal names of the pre- 
Conquest Danelaw are little known. Only three considerable 
lists of early names have come down from those parts: one from 
Northamptonshire,’ in which about one-third of the names are 
Scandinavian; another fium north Gambridgeshire,^ in which 
the proportion of Danish names is approximately 50 per cent.;’ 
and a third from south Yorkshire,'* in which the proportion is 
above two-thirds. The men who appear in these lists, like those 
who appear in Domesday Book as holders of pre-Conquest 
manors, were persons of local importance, and it is unsafe to use 
their names as evidence for the racial composition of the peas- 
antry. The names of Danelaw peasants are not recorded in 
large numbers before the middle of the twelfth century, and it 
is only in recent years that they have been examined in detail. 
Nevertheless the series of Danish names which the examination 
has already produced is very remarkable for its variety and for 
the accuracy with which Old Scandinavian sounds are repre- 
sented. It shows that as late as the reign of Henry II the tradi- 
tional names of the Scandinavian world were still remembered, 
and Scandinavian habits of name-formation were still in tise. 
It includes examples of every kind of name current in the 
Scandinavian north. There are compound names of an ancient 
type, like Haward and Agmund, Aszur and Byi^her; single- 

* CS. 1130, discussed by E. Ekwall ta 1o tht tfEttglisk 

Jfmes, pp. 72-3. 

» ^talys^ by D, Wbitdock in Sags-BocA ctf the Society, zU. 137-33. 

* Ibit proportion is based on the names which seem to be local provenance. 
It wouhl be considerably increased if account were taken Of the names in the list 
ndtich svere borne by important persons firom other disttictt. 

* EMJL sxvE. 13-13. 
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Stem names like Ase and Aki, Thori and Grim; diminutives 
like Stainke, Akke, and Anke; and many descriptive epithets 
like Ofram, ‘the sluggish’, Mole, ‘the dull’, or Stainbid, ‘the 
stone-biting fish’, used in the traditional Scandinavian fashion 
as independent names. There are many feminine names, 
usually of a compoimd type, like Steinware, Ingirith, Siggerith, 
orjorild. These names are not isolated curiosities. They can be 
counted by hundreds in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and by 
scores in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Norfolk. They also 
occur in considerable numbers in Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and Suffolk. On the other hand, they become rare to- 
wards the south of the Danelaw, and in Wessex and English 
Mercia most of the recorded examples were borne by burgess^, 
or by countrymen above the standing of the ordinary peasant. 
Their distribution agrees remarkably well widi the o&er evi- 
dence which shows that the centre of Danish influence lay m the 
northern Danelaw, and their number and variety suggest that 
the settlement from which this influence arose was carried out 
by families as well as by individuals. Above all, they prove that 
within the vast region covered by this intensive settlement there 
had been no general assimilation of Danes to Englishmen in 
the two centuries before the Norman Conquest. 

The Scandinavian place-names which are scattered over the 
Danelaw, and concentrated in certain parts of it, are the most 
obviously significant of all the materials for its history. They 
establish the flindamental ]>oint, that the partitions of southern 
Northumbria, eastern Mercia, and East Anglia carried out by 
Danish armies in the ninth century were preliminary to an 
intensive Danish colonization of at least the northern half of 
this region. To the south of the Humber the fens along the 
Witham cause the only important break in a broad sequence of 
Danish names, which extends from the coast between Grimsby 
and Saltfleet to the neighbourhood of Leicester. To the north 
and west of this central belt there are outstanding groups of 
Danish names in the angle between the Trent and the Humber, 
in the north-west of Nottinghamshire, and on either side of the 
border between Derbyshire and Leicestershire. To the south 
and east the succession of Danish names ends somewhat 
abruptly on the edge of the Parts of Holland, thins out in Rut- 
land, southern Kesteven, and Northamptonshire, and ^es 
away in the southern midlands. In East Anglia Danhh names 
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are distributed widely over Norfolk, and a most remarkable 
group of them occurs in the extreme east of the county, between 
the river Bure and the sea. In Suffolk they are rare except 
in the coastal district to the south of Yarmouth. Beyond the 
Humber there is no single concentration of Danish names such 
as occurs along the Grimsby-Leicester line, but in the North . 
Riding, and particularly in its centre, they are as numerous as j 
in most parts of Lincolnshire. In the West Riding, although \ 
they are very numerous, there is nowhere any clear tendency ; 
towards their concentration, and the groups into which the 
many Danish names of the East Riding fall here and there have 
little historical significance. Towards the north there are a 
considerable number of Danish names in county Durham, but 
very few in Northumberland. Towards the west, in Lancashire 
and Westmorland, names which seem to represent a movement 
of Danish colonists across the Pennines meet and are sometimes 
indistinguishable firom names created by the Irish-Norwegian 
migrants who invaded this country in the tenth century. The 
sheer volume of this Danish nomenclature is an important 
historical fact. Some of these names are ill recorded and many 
are hard to explain, but there is no mistaking the conclusion 
to which, as a whole, they point. They are the record of a 
migration. 

Few of these names are mentioned in writings earlier than 
the eleventh century. But for all their late appearance many 
of &em are recorded in spellings which preserve unmistakable 
traces of Danish inflexional forms. The Old Scandinavian 
genitive in -or is shown in such forms as Scogerbud, ‘booth by the 
wood’, Lmdertorpf ‘hamlet by the grove’, and Herdrebi, probably 
‘Herrj^’s village’, by which Domesday Book denotes Scor- 
broug^ in Yorkshire, Londonthorpe in Lincolnshire, and Harby 
in Nottinghamshire. It still survives in a few names, such as 
Aismunderby in the West and Helperby in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the villages respectively of a man named Asmundr 
and a woman named Hi^p. In the East Scandinavian lan- 
guages or was often reduced to a before a consonant, and this 
development accounts for such forms as Ashcahm and Hmarda^ 
mound and Havarth’s village — ^which are twdfih^ 
century spellings for the Lincolnshire wapentake-name Aslacoe 
and the Lincolnshire village-name Hawerby. A considerable 
number of villages, especially in Lincolnshire, owe the modem 
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forms of their names to an Old Scandinavian genitive in 
which has imvoiced a preceding consonant or caused its dis- 
appearance. The names Braceby, Rauceby, Laceby, and 
Winceby, which contain the personal names Breithr, l^uthr, 
Leifr, and Vindr, are the result of such changes. These details 
are historically important because they prove the long con- 
tinuance of Danish habits of speech. They show that at least in 
the northern Danelaw, where these grammatical peculiarities 
coincide with a general preservation of Old Scandinavian vowds, 
the Danish settlers can never have been submerged in the 
English population around them. They supply another argu- 
ment against the imagined assimilation of Danes to Englishmen. 

The argument is carried further by the existence of a large 
number of native place-names which have been modified 
through their adoption by a people speaking a Scandinavian 
language. There were various English sounds which the Danes 
coxild not pronounce. The combination sc — ^that is, sk — did not 
exist in the ancient Scandinavian languages. Its replacement 
by the northern sk has produced such modem names as Screve- 
ton in Nottinghamshire, from an Old English Scirgertfan tun, 
‘sheriff’s village*. Scandinavian vowels were often substituted 
for English ones, as in the common Dandaw name Stainton, 
where the Danish steinn, ‘stone’, has replaced the Old English 
stdn. Occasionally a Scandinavian word has been substituted 
for its Old English equivalent. The place-name Eagle in 
Lincolnshire represents an Old English Acleah, ‘oak wood’, in 
which the native Sc has been replaced by the Scandinavian eUc. 
Modem work on place-names has shown that changes of this 
kind were far more numerous than was formerly realized. But 
it has also shown that they were the result of a long-continued, 
though unconscious, conflict between Danish and English habits 
of speech which was still in progress at the date of the Norman 
Conquest Many names in which the Scandinavian influence 
ultimately prevailed appear in Domesday Book in spdlings 
which represent Old English forms. It is trae that even in the 
regions of intensest Danish settlement there were En^ish place- 
names which resisted modification. There are a few cases in 
which a new Danish place-name came in time to assume an 
English form. On the other hand, English names which 
have been modified through the influence of Danish speech 
can sometimes be found &r from the main centres of loutish 
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occupation. The modem form of the place>name Scaldwell in 
mid-Northamptonshire, which contains theOld English adjective 
scedd, ‘shallow’, proves that a group of Danish settlers of whom 
there is no other record were once established in the neighbour- 
hood. As evidence of Danish settlement English names which 
have been thus changed are at least as important as the names, 
of purely Danish origin, on which the ahention of historians hasj 
been chiefly concentrated. 

Among the vast multitude of these Danish place-names the 
most interesting from the historical standpoint are those which 
contain words denoting places of habitation, and in particular, 
those which end in the terminal by or thorp. Most of them are 
recorded in Domesday Book, and therefore throw a faint light 
on the social organization of the Danelaw in the darkest period 
(^its history. It is impossible to define the words by or at 
all closely, but if a generous allowance is made for exceptions, 
it is broadly accurate to regard by as the equivalent of ‘village* 
and thorp as the equivalent of ‘hamlet*. These names are very 
numerous — ^more than five hundred names ending in by are 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey of the country between the 
Welland and the Tees — ^and many of them arc nothing more 
than simple typographical descriptions of the sites to which they 
refer. But on the severest estimate more than half of them have 
a personal name for the first element, and so many of these 
personal names are otherwise unknown in England that there 
can be little hesitation in referring them to a period within at 
most a generation or two of the original Danish settlement. In 
the Scandinavian countries thorp is normally compoimded with 
a personal name, and many Danelaw names in thorp have exact 
parallels in Sw^en or Demnark. But Danish and Swedish 
names in by generally begin with an adjective or noun describ- 
ing the site, or the condition of its inhabitants, and it is only 
in districts which, like the Danish colonies in England, were 
regions of late settlement, that is at all frequently associated 
wifri a personal name. On general grounds it is more dian pro- 
iKible ^t many of die Danes whose names are preserved in 
the village nomenclature of the Danelaw had taken part in the 
Danish conquest of that country, and that in some degree the 
individualistic character of this nomenclature reflects the organi- 
zation of the army which had divided out the land in the ninth 
century. No doubt, in some cases, a Dane who gave his name to 
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a village in eastern England may have been its lord in the sense 
in which innumerable English thegns were lords of villages in 
Wessex and English Mercia. Many of the numerous place- 
names in which a Danish personal name is compounded with 
the native word titn may well stand for the replacement of an 
Englishman by a Dane as the lord of an existing village. On the 
other hand, the still more numerous names in which by or tiiorp 
is united in a strict grammatical compound with a Danish 
personal name suggest the foundation of new settlements rather 
than the establishment of Danish conquerors as lords of old 
ones. It is also significant that many places thus named 
were inhabited at the time of their first entry into record by 
masses of free peasants, who are much more likely to be de- 
scended from Danes of the ninth-century settlement than firom 
Englishmen subjected at that time to alien power. The most 
probable conclusion is thatin the division of the land firom which 
these names arose, the rank and file of the Danish armies had 
settled in groups, tmder the command of men whose authority 
was not seignorial nor economic, but military. There is much 
to suggest that the Dane who left his name to a or a had 
normally been, not the lord, but the leader of the men whose 
settlement had brought the village or hamlet into beii^. 

It has already been suggested that the planned setdement of 
an army may underlie the great sokes which are characteristic 
of the Danelaw. It is a curious, and probably a significant, fact 
that in most cases the village which was the administrative 
centre of a soke bore, not a Danish, but an English name. In 
1066 Grantham, Bolingbroke, Sleaford, Newark, Mansfield, 
Rothley, and Melton Mowbray, to name a few famous example 
from the territory of the Five Boroughs, were all, in effect, minor 
local capitals, to which free peasants scattered over a wide area 
came to hold their pleas and to pay thdr customary dues to 
their lord. Each of these names is of English origin, and each 
place had probably been the centre of an important estate be- 
fore the Danish conquest. The names of the villages and ham- 
lets dependent on these great manors are by no means always 
Danish. It was only when a Danish settlement had reached a 
fairly high degree of intensity that it left any permanent effect 
on local nomenclature. Nevertheless there is a strong tendency 
for the various members of a great soke to bear Danish names. 
Twelve of die nin ete en villages which were d^>endent on 
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Bolingbroke bore names which are Scandinavian in the strictest 
sense of the word, and eight of them consist of a Danish personal 
name followed by the termination by. Gases like tl^ point 
clearly enough to an early grouping of Danish colonists in 
settlements to which their lesser leaders commonly gave their 
names, under the general authority of a chief— an earl or a 
hold— ^ho took for himself the principal English estate in thd 
neighborhood. It is easy to over-simplify a complex piece of^^ 
history like the settlement of the Danelaw, and it should be 
acknowledged without any reserve that practice must have 
varied very widely between one district and another. Even so, 
the impression of a military organization behind the tenurial 
peculiarities of the eleventh-century Danelaw, faint as it may 
be, is still too definite to be a mere illusion. 

III. Towns and Trade 

No problems in the whole of Anglo-Saxon history are more 
difiicult than those which relate to the origins of ^e English 
town.* The evidence is fiagmentary, and often ambiguous. The 
only documents which give direct information about the begin- 
nings of English rban life come from the south-east, the district 
from which communication with the continent was easiest. It 
is unwise to assume that places less favourably situated had 
come to the point of urban development reached before 850 
by London, Canterbury, or Rochester. Now and then a his- 
torian or clerk uses phrases which show that a particular place 
w^ something more than an upland village. When Bede refers 
to ihcpraefectusLindocoHnae civitaHs he makes it clear that Lincoln, 
if not a city in the medieval sense of the word, was at least a 
coitre of population of more account than the ordinary ham or 
tSn of the country-side. But the word dvitas, which was gener- 
ally reserved for places known to have been sites of Roman occu- 
pation, does not in this period imply any close concentration 
of inhabitants. Worcester is called a civitas in 803,* but some 
ninety years later, when the place was fortified as part of a 
scheme of national defence,* it is clear that no more than a faint 
anticipation of urban life had as yet arisen there. Thore can 
be no doubt that York, to which Frisian traders are known to 

* On the origin and devdopment of the Anglo-Saxon borough and on the 
literature relating to this sul^ect see the definitive study by Tait« TA# MuBml 
Ei^lish Borough^ cc* * CJt* 312* ’ Bdow^ p. 521* 
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have resorted in the eighth century, was already an important 
centre for the distribution of goods, and that the Danes who 
plimdered Southampton in 842 knew of the place as a trading 
port where stores of movable wealth were likely to be laid up. 
It is reasonable to assume that there were merchants sitting 
before the gate of Offa’s ‘palace’ at Tamworth. But it is only in 
Kent that anything is l^own about the way in which the 
earliest English traders lived together. 

The Kentish evidence is derived from a series of early charters 
which show that Canterbury and Rochester were divided, more 
or less completely, into a number of enclosed holdings resembling, 
though often larger than, the messuages of a medieval borough. 
The individual holding was known from the fence which sur- 
rounded it either as a haga — ^that is, a hedged plot — or as a 
tun — a usage which shows this familiar word in its primitive 
sense of ‘enclosure’. To some, and probably to most, of these 
tenements there were attached shares in the common fields and 
meadows of the borough, and rights in its common woods and 
marshes. A charter of Offa, which includes one of these tene- 
ments among the appendages of a large estate in rural Kent, 
gives a curious anticipation of the later practice by which urban 
properties were commonly annexed to country manors.* In 
some parts of Canterbury dwellings were packed closely to- 
gether. A private charter of 868 shows that by the customary 
law of the place two feet must be left empty between houses to 
serve as ‘eavesdrip’.* By the early ninth century the population 
had grown too large to be contained by its walls. Coins were 
struck in both Canterbury and Rochester for the Mercian over- 
lords of Kent, and the hint of commercial activity which diey 
^vc is borne out by references to the market-place of Canter- 
bury, and by a ninth-century reference to the place as a port — 
that is, a trading centre. But by virtue of its wails Canterbury 
was not only a port, or market-town, but a 6 urA, or defensible 
position, and in the ninth century its inhabitants are described 
indifferently as portware or burgware. There is no clear reference 
to their communal action in any document of this period, but 
it can certainly be assumed that they held regular meetings for 
the management of dieir common agricultural interests. The 
most remarkable feature of their recorded life is the existence 
among them of a gild, whose members were known as enihfas.* 

' C ^. 048. • cs . S19. * CS . 515. 
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The position of the Old English cniht is a difficult question, and 
it must be left uncertain whether the ninth-century adhtas of 
Canterbury were young members of landed families main- 
taining themselves by trade, or resident servants of lords with 
property in, or adjacent to, the civitas. Whatever they may have 
been, they have a distinguished place in social history as th^ 
foimders of the earliest gild on record in England. ( 

These details are valuable for two reasons. They show tha^ 
London was not the only town in ninth-century England. They, 
also show that many of the features which distinguished the 
typical English borough of the eleventh century had been de- 
vdoped in at least one urban centre before the age of organized 
town-planning which opened with the Danish wars. like ninth- 
century Canterbury the normal county town of the Confessor’s 
reign was a market and minting-place ; it was enclosed with walls 
or an earthen rampart; it was divided into fenced tenements, 
which Domesday Book frequendy describes as hagae', and it 
possessed open fields and meadows, shared out among its lead- 
ing inhabitants. It had devdoped a series of local usages, 
which, like the Canterbury regulations about eavesdrip, could 
fairly have bem described as matters of ‘customary law’. It was 
welded into the economy of the surrounding country by the 
attachment of town houses to rural manors. It was at once an 
agricultural unit, a trading centre, and a place of defence. The 
Canterbury evidence is important because it proves that in this, 
its characteristic form, the Anglo-Saxon borough was not a new 
conception of the age of Alfired. 

Even without the stimulus of the Danish wars economic 
forces would in time have increased the number of English 
towns. The laws of Alfred give the impression of a considerable 
volume of internal trade in the hands of men of substance who 
travelled firom one district to another with bands of servants. 
But the activities die itinerant trader were hampered by the 
necessity of standing as surety for the men who accompanied 
him, by the scarcity of places where articles could be stored in 
bulk, and by the difficulty of obtaining assurance against the 
risk ^buying stolen property. The foundation of new boroughs 
offered to traders bases for their operations more secure than 
could be found in the open country, and the means of establish- 
ing the validity eff their transactions by the testimony of respon- 
sible persons tiieir own sort Statesmen, on their part, were 
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anxious that trade should be restricted to a limited number of 
recognized centres. A law of Edward the Elder prohibits trade 
outside a port, and orders that all transactions shall be attested by 
the portreeve or by other trustworthy men.* His successors were 
unable to maintain this prohibition, but its significance is clear. 
By the end of Edward’s reign it is probable that every place of 
trade which was more than a local market was surrounded by 
at least rudimentary fortifications. Like pre-Alfredian Canter- 
bury, the normal port of Edward’s time was also a bwrh, and the 
urgency with which Edward commands traders to resort to it is 
explained by its military importance. A derelict porf was a weak 
point in the national defences. 

The combination of military and commercial factors in the 
history of the Old English borough is well brought out in the 
one surviving document which illustrates the internal condition 
of a new Alfiredian burh. Towards the close of Alfred’s reign 
^thelred and yEthelflawi of Mercia were asked by Bishop Wer- 
ferth of Worcester to fortify that place for the defence of the 
people and the security of his cathedral.* When the fortifica- 
tions had been made iBthelred and iEthelfised, in return for 
spiritual services, granted to the bishop half the rights which 
belonged to their lordship ‘in market-place or in street’, reserv- 
ing to the king the toll of goods brought to Worcester in wagons 
or on horses, and to the bishop all the rights which had belonged 
to his predecessors within the property belonging to his church. 
The rights which they shared with the bishop included a 
tax levied for the repair of the borough-wall, a payment 
vaguely described as landfeoh, presumably the rent yielded by 
tenements within, or close to, the fortifications, fines for fighting, 
theft, and dishonest trading, and whatever came in to the repre- 
sentatives of the state in respect of offences which could be 
emended by money payments. The document gives the im- 
pression that not oi^y the fortifications but also the market at 
Worcester was new, and that the rents, dues, and judicial 
profits which iEthelrM and £thelflaed derived from the borough 
were regarded as a compensation for the expenses which they 
had borne in making it defensible. 

At Worccsta: much of the borough belonged to the bishop, 

• Laws of Edward, i. 1. 

* F. E. Hamwr, English Historic^ DocumctOs, pp. 88-3. The documeat is dis- 
cussed at lengdi by Tait, t^. dt, pp. 19-83. 
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and the extent of his property must have narrowly limited the 
area from which ^thelred and iBthelflsed derived their revenue. 
In most boroughs the land enclosed by the fortifications had be- 
longed wholly, or in by far the greater part, to the king. Oxford 
and Wallingford, for example, were each founded on a compact 
block of royal land regarded as equiv^ent to eight yardlands^ 
which at Oxford was still known as the king’s eight yardland^ 
in the twdfrh century. On the foundation of such a borough 
it seems that the defensible area was divided into plots — ^repre-\ 
sented by the hagae and manmrae of Domesday Book — ^which 
were taken from the king at a money rent by persons wishing to 
engage in trade. The men who thus became the king’s tenants 
were all personally free. Most of them must have ranked as 
ceorls, but there was no convention which hindered a thegn 
from living in a borough as a merchant, and in days when the 
male inhabitants of a borough might at any time be required to 
defend its walls, it was desirable that there should be a few men 
of rank resident within them. It is also possible that the thegnly 
element, of which there are clear signs in eleventh-century 
London and faint traces in some other boroughs, may have been 
recruited firom within, for a well-known English tract states 
that in the past a merchant who had carried out three voyages 
at his own charge was regarded as of thegnly status. Whatever 
their social position may have been, the individuals holding 
burghal plots from the king were boimd by conditions of tenure 
which, in substance, were the same everywhere. The rents 
which they paid seem to have been imiform for the same kind 
(rf* toiement within each borough, and had become stabilized 
by custom before the Norman G>nquest. As a rule the holder 
of a tenement was free to mortgage or to sell it, often, it would 
seem, without obtaining the king’s licence, but it was regarded 
as a heritable property, and there is some evidence that the 
holder’s liberty of alienation might be restricted in the interest 
of his kin. In addition to his rent, the holder of a plot might 
be liable to a number of personal services, such as ^e duty of 
helping to form an escort for the king; his commercial trans- 
actions were subject to toll, and he contributed to such payments 
for special purposes as might be laid upon his borough. It is 
clear, in fact, fibat all the essential features which distinguished 
the buigess tenure of the middle ages had been developed in 
tiie Old English borough, and although no more precise term 
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than burgware, ‘inhabitants of a borough’ or portmerm, ‘towns- 
men’ had been found for men holding burghal plots on these 
terms, Domesday Book was recognizing a genuine tenuxial 
distinction when it described them as burgenses. 

The decisive impulse towards the creation of boroughs had 
been given by the king, and in the eleventh century a majority 
of the burgesses in any normal borough were his men. Never- 
theless long before the Conquest chinches and noblemen had 
been acquiring borough plots, and placing their own men in 
them. The extent to which the king retained an interest in the 
‘customs’ — rents, dues, and services — ^which these plots had 
formerly rendered, varied with the circumstances of each case. 
The king sometimes allowed a lord of the very highest rank to 
receive all the customs arising out of his land within a borough. 
More often the king reserved a portion of them to himself, and 
in many, if not in most, cases he retained all the customs, 
leaving to the lord no more than the profits for which he had 
bargained when he planted out his tenants on their holdings. It 
might well happen diat an eleventh-century burgess paid both a 
customary rent to the king and a stipulated rent to his lord. 
Conversely, although the profits of justice done upon or between 
burgesses were normally the king’s, and were in fact included 
among his ‘customs’, a lord of sufficient rank often enjoyed the 
right of sake and soke over his burgess tenants. For all these 
complicadons it remains the fact that the essence of burgess 
tenure lay in the subjection of the individual burgess to the 
‘customs’ of his borough — customs which were always felt to be 
of royal institution, however completely their origin might have 
been disguised by royal alienations and private encroachments. 

It is clear from Domesday Book that in 1086 a piece of 
borough property — a messuage, a house, or a group of houses 
— was o^n aimexed to a manor in the open country. At 
Ldcester, for example, 134 houses were thus attached, singly or 
in groups, to 27 different manors. So far as can be seen the 
borough property was treated as a profit-yielding appendage 
of the manor. It provided the lord with a lodging when he 
came to the borough on business and with a place of refuge in 
time of trouble. The elaborate economy of a large Old English 
manor implied the possibility of access to something more than 
a mere rural market; and an appurtenant house in a ndghbour- 
mg borough formed a convoiient omtre at which goods needed 
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on the estate could be brought together and stored. Most of the 
evidence which illustrates this practice relates to the time after 
the Conquest, but it can be traced far back into the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and Anglo-Saxon kings had encouraged it. In a 
charter of 958 the boundaries of an estate at Staunton on Arrow 
which King Edgar had given to one of his thegns are followed 
by a statement that the king has also ^ven him a haga in Here4 
ford.* The association of the manor and its burghal appendage ia 
brought out still more clearly by a charter of ^thelred II re-' 
lating to Moredon near Swindon which refers expressly to a 
haga in Ciicklade added by the king to the estate.* Other pre- 
Conquest charters show tenements in Wilton, Winchester, South- 
ampton, Chichester, Worcester, Oxford, and Warwick attached 
in Ae same way to rural properties. There can be no serious 
doubt that such annexations were common already at the turn 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

It is clear, in fact, that for at least two generations before the 
Conquest the population of a normal borough must have in- 
cluded the tenants of other lords than the king, and it is prob- 
able that in many boroughs this intermingling of tenures goes 
back to the time of their foundation. Little is known of the 
institutions through which these artificial communities were 
governed. But it could not have been easy for groups of men 
of diverse antecedents to adapt themselves to the conditions of 
life within borough walls, and at an early date in the history 
of at least the larger boroughs there must have arisen the need 
for a court with the authority of the state behind it for the settle- 
ment of disputes between in^vidrials and the establishment of a 
local customary law. Unfortunately, die pre-Conquest docu- 
ments which refer to borough courts are few, and their language 
is ambiguous. The ambiguity is chiefly caused by the fact that 
many boroughs were the meeting-places of shire courts or of 
courts with jurisdiction over smaller districts such as hundreds 
or groups d'hundreds. It is sometimes hard to decide whether a 
passage which on the surface to a borough court may not 
actually be referring to one of these courts of wider jurisdiction 
which had a borough for a meeting-place. From this con- 
fusitm there emoges something more than a probability that 
King Edgar* was inerting to a borough court, in the strict sense, 
when he ordered that the shire court diould meet twic^ and the 
* CS. loiOb * CD. tsos. * tarn, iU. 5 . 1 . 
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burukgmot three times, a year. It is certain that in the early 
deventh century a distinction was felt to exist between landriht, 
that is ‘ordinary law*, and burhnht, which can only mean the more 
specialized law of the borough. The fact that this distinction 
was regarded as a matter of course implies that borough law 
and borough courts in which it was administered had arisen at 
least as early as the date of Edgar’s ordinance about the meet* 
ings of the buruhgemt. In 1018 the bishop ofCrediton announced 
to the burhwitan of Exeter, Totnes, Lydford, and Barnstaple that 
he had mortgaged one of his estates to a local thegn, an an- 
nouncement which suggests that at each of these places the burh- 
witan formed an official body, capable of preserving the memory 
of a transaction formally brought to its notice. It is not un- 
reasonable to see in these ‘borough councillors’ the upper bench 
of a borough court. It is possible that such a bench may have 
existed in the pre-Conquest court of Chester, where, according 
to Domesday Book there were twelve jWtVsr, taken from among 
the men of the king, the bishop, and the earl, who were all 
bound to attend every s^sion of the court under the penalty of 
a ten-shilling fine. But the Chester jttdices clearly resemble 
the bodies of twelve lawmen whose existence is recorded at 
Lincoln and Stamford and implied at Cambridge and York. 
These lawmen undoubtedly came into being through Scan- 
dinavian influence. Their name connects them at once with the 
lawmen of the great Scandinavian codes — ^men with special- 
ized legal knowledge, on whom there lay the responsibility of 
directing a court in its application of rides to cases. Danish 
influence was stronger at Chester than in any other borough 
except London outside the Danelaw, and there can be little 
doubt that one of its manifestations was the development of 
a body of doomsmen or lawmen, who, whatever the name by 
which they were known, took the leading part in the framing 
of judgements in the local court. 

The difficulty of forming a clear impression of the Old Eng^h 
borough comt is increased by the fact that the Old English 
boroughs themselves did not conform to any single type. It 
would be easy to make a long list of pre-Conquest boroughs, 
each of which was obviously important in the national economy 
as the commercial centre of a wide r^on. A few of diem, such 
as York and Chester, are known to have been in touch with die 
outside wmrld through trade; others, such as Lincoln, Thetford, 
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Norwich, Ipswich and Colchester, contained populations which 
could not have been supported by a tra£ 5 c confined to England ; 
many were adnoinistrative as well as commercial centres, and 
already before the Conquest had risen to the status of county 
towns. Within most of them there must have been abundant 
scope for a court of internal jurisdiction co-ordinate with the 
rural himdred-moot, and it is probable that in 1066 all of theiUj 
possessed such courts. But in southern, and particularly ini 
south-western England, there were many small boroughs with- ’ 
in which the need for a separate coiut was less apparent. Many 
of them, such as Bedwyn and Warminster, had arisen on royd 
manors, where a king, wishing to improve his property, could 
offer the protection of the special peace around his house to such 
traders as might be willing to take plots fi'om him. The king’s 
direct influence was naturally paramount in boroughs of this 
type. Even in boroughs such as Langport or Axbridge, which 
had once been fortresses in a scheme of national defence, his 
tenants generally by far outnumbered those of all other lords. 
In a normal south-western borough there cannot have been 
the same clash of interests as in the boroughs of the east and 
midlands. The population of an average borough was much 
smaller and the volume of trade was less. Life in Bedwyn or 
Langport was far simpler than in York or Norwich. Under the 
conditions which prevailed in the south-west a borough could 
exist for many years without a court of its own. On the eve of 
the Conquest, so far as can be seen, there were many boroughs in 
ffiispart of England which had not yet developed courts separate 
from those of the hundreds in which ffiey were situated. Some 
of them gave name to hundreds, and in these cases it is reason- 
able to assume that the court of the htmdred met in the borough 
and that the king’s reeve in the borough accounted for the 
profits of the hundred court In other cases nothing is known 
about the relationship of the borough to the hundred in which 
it lay. All that can safely be said is that although in time all 
the most prosperous south-western boroughs acquired courts 
separate firom those of the surrounding hundreds, the separation 
was purely a matter of expediency. An independent court was 
not inherent in the Anglo-Saxon conception of a borough. 

But, fijr all the vagueness of its constitution, the Old English 
borough had an official character. Every borough which had 
arisen in southern or western England since ffie b^;inning 
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of the Danish wara had been created by an act of state, and the 
government continued to be interested in its fortunes. The close- 
ness of ito connejdon with the king is evident from whatever 
angle it is regarded. It is more remarkable that at the end of 
the Old English period the earl, as the king’s vice-regent, was 
accustomed to recrive one-third of the public revenue which 
came in, year by year, from at least a msyority of the boroughs 
within his province. The history of ‘the earl’s third penny*, 
as Domesday Book calls it, is very obscure. The ‘customs of the 
burgesses’, from which it was derived, were highly miscel- 
laneous, and little is known about the methods by which the 
earl’s part in them was separated from that of the king. 
Nothing is known at first hand about the origin of the earl’s 
third penny, and in this connexion it can only be observed that 
the ealdormen of the Alfredian time had played an important 
part in the work of borough fortification, that their successors 
had the responsibility of seeing that the fortifications were kept 
defensible, and that a share in the borough revenues would be 
an appropriate return for these labours. But it is certain that 
in X066 Ae earl’s right to his third penny was derived from 
public law rather than royal favour. In all places where it 
was recognized it seems to have passed automatically to each 
new earl on his appointment, and its operation can be traced in 
boroughs of the most diverse size and character. It was admitted 
at Axbridge and Bruton as well as at Ipswich and Warwick. 
There were important boroughs within which no sign of it has 
yet been found, and in some of them it is probable that the 
king had actually kept the whole of the borough revenues in 
his own hand. But the boroughs within which the earl is known 
to have taken his third penny are so numerous that the custom 
may fairly be regarded as a normal feature of Old English 
borough finance, and as an indication that the idea of the 
borough as an integral element in the constitution of the state 
had survived the military urgencies which had brought the 
Alfredian boroughs into being. 

The function of the Old English borough as a minting-place 
points srili more clearly in the same direction. After the fall of 
the Norwegian kingdom of York the king of Wessex was the 
only person in England who could authorize the issue of a 
currency. His servants used his power efficiently, and handed 
on the tradition of a wdl-managed coinage to the Norman 
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zdminhtrators who replaced than. By estabUsbing a rule that 
all dies roust be cut in London, and that every nioneyer must 
rnro** to London for his dies when the daign of the coinage 
changed, they brought its type and fabric under a very efiective 
supervision. But the need of local markets for a regular supply 
of coins was fully, perhaps over-gencrously, recognized, and in 
the history of the late Old English coinage an absolute control 
of design by the government coincided with a decentralization 
of issue to an extent that has never since been tolerated in 
England. The first official statement of the attitude of the gov- 
ernment towards the currency occurs in the laws of Athelstan. 

*We declare . . . that there shaU be one coinage throughout the 
king’s dominions and that there shall be no minting except in a 
port. And if a minter be convicted of striking bad money, the hand 
with which he was guilty shall be cut off and set up on the mint- 
smithy. ... In Canterbury there shall be seven minters; four of them 
the king’s, two, the archbishop’s, one, the abbot’s. In Rochester, 
three; two c£ ffiem the king’s, and one, the bishop’s. In London 
there shall be eight, in Winchester, six, in Lewes, two, in Hastings, 
one, in Chichester, another, in Southampton, two, in Wareham, 
two, in Dorchester, one, in Exeter, two, in Shaftesbury, two, in 
each other burk, one.” 

The passage is made important for the history of the Old 
English borough by its last words. Declining to attempt a 
complete list of minting-places, the king shows that he con- 
sidos, or at least is prepared to allow, that there should be a 
minter in every bitrh. 

The evidence of the coins themselves suggests that at one 
time or another in the next century a mint was actually set up in 
every place with a claim to be regarded as a borough. The 
evidence is firagmentary at first, for it was not until the reign of 
Edward the Martyr that it became the rule for every coin to 
bear both the name of the moneyer responsible for its quality 
and the name of the place where it was struck. It is clear that 
even in Athelstan’s time mints were working in boroughs which 
are unlikely to have been centres of any considerable trade. 
One of his coins was struck at a place named Weardbjr^, which 
cannot now be identified, and is only known otherwise as one of 
the bttrhs which iEthelfised had built for the defence of Mercia. 
In the reigns of iBthelred II and Gnut, when the evidence has 

* fi Atfaditan 14. 
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become copious, there is no doubt that moneyers were estab- 
lished, not only in the large commercial centres of the east, the 
county towns of the midlands, and most of the burhs mentioned 
in the Burghal Hidage, but also in places where the trading 
community must have been a mere appendage to a royal manor. 
There cannot have been any large concentration of burgesses 
and there can hardly have been more than the most rudimen- 
tary of fortifications at Aylesbury or Crewkeme or Bruton. 
Cadbury in Somerset, where coins were struck for both iEthd- 
red and Cnut, and Homdon in Essex, where they were struck 
for Edward the Confessor, were not even royal manors in 1066, 
and Domesday Book gives no hint of anything unusual in their 
past. Each of them had probably been a short-lived hurh, like 
the novum oppidum called Beorchore, which dEthelred II visited in 
1007, but of which there is no other record.* Even so, neither 
Cadbury nor Horndon can have been an important place, and 
their coins increase the probability that in the first half of the 
eleventh century every burh, whatever its size, had been a 
centre for the issue of currency. 

The fact that every coin of this period bore the name of both 
moneyer and minting-place provides the materials for a rough 
estimate of the relative importance of the different boroughs of 
the Confessor’s reign. It is reasonable to assume, for example, 
that a borough in which at least six moneyers were worldng 
simultaneously had a stronger economic life than a borough in 
which there were no more than three. It would obviously be 
unwise to use the number of moneyers in a borough as a 
positive index to its size or turban population, but it must to 
some extent reflect the significance of the borough as a centre of 
exchange.* London, as would be expected, comes at the head 
of the list, with more than twenty moneyers working at the same 
time in the years after 1042. York follows with more than 
ten; Lincoln and Winchester had at least nine; Chester, at 
least eight; Canterbury and Oxford, at least seven; Thetford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, at least six. It is possible that 
this method of comparison, which rests on the evidence of 
coins accidentally discovered, does less than justice to Ipswich 

* CJD . 1303, 
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and Norwich, where a large concentration of pre-Conquest 
burgesses, revealed by Domesday Book, seems t6 have been 
served by no more than four or five moneyers. It is certainly 
unjust to Hereford, where Domesday Book shows that no less 
than seven moneyers were at work in 1066, although only five 
can be identified on local coins. On the other hand, each of the ^ 
boroughs with six or more moneyers had unusual advantages of j 
situation, each of them served a tract of country which was ' 
either unusually large or unusually prosperous, and their names 
probably approximate to a list of the market centres which 
were of most consequence in King Edward’s time. 

It is impossible to form a close estimate of the population of 
these and other pre-Conquest boroughs. Domesday Book gives 
many figures which apparently record the number of burgesses 
living within a particular borough in 1066. But the compilers 
of Domesday Book were chiefly interested in the king’s demesne 
burgesses, who rendered, or ought to render, full ‘customs’, and 
they took less account of the burgesses who were the tenants 
of noblemen or churches. In regard to many boroughs their 
figures relate, not to burgesses, but to messuages or houses, and 
the interpretation of these figures is made difficult by the pos- 
sibility that a single tenement may have been divided between 
two or more burgess households. An estimate of the population 
of a pre-Conquest borough which is founded on Domesday 
statistics will nearly always tend to be too low. Even so, the 
figures recorded for a number of boroughs in eastern England 
amount to totals which sharply differentiate these places from 
their rural environment. A recent discussion of these figures,* 
which assumes that each recorded tenement was occupied by a 
single household and that each household comprised no more 
than five people, has shown that pre-Conquest York must have 
contained more than 8,000 persons, and Norwich at least 6,600; 
that the population of Lincoln must have approached the same 
figure; that Thetford must have included nearly 4,750 inhabi- 
tants, and Ipswich more than 3,000. Apart from London and 
Winchester, which are not described in Domesday Book, the 
only offier borough which seems to have belonged to this class is 
Oxford, where the Domesday enumeration of houses suggests a 
pre-Conquest population of more than 3,500. Indefinite as they 
are, these figures answer one of die fimdamental questions 
* J. Tail, EMvivft, p. tC. 
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raised by tbe history of the Old English borough. They show 
that where local conditions were favourable, the accumulation 
of dwellings within an Anglo>Saxon burh might well reach a 
density which entitles it to be called a town. 

Among the English boroughs of the eleventh century a 
distinctive place belongs to London. In the number of its 
inhabitants, the range and volume of its trade, and the elabora- 
tion of the system by which it was governed, it stands apart 
from all other English towns. The accidents of war, through 
which it became for a time the centre of the English resistance 
to Danish invasion, gave its citizens a lively sense of their impor- 
tance to the state, and formed the basis of the singular claim, put 
forward by their successors, that the men of London had the 
right of choosing a king for England. In the eleventh century the 
conception of a capital city had not yet taken a definite s!^pe 
anywhere in the west. The centre of government in England 
was the king’s mobile court. The king was fi-ee to hold a 
national assembly at any point in his realm, and to lay up his 
treasures in any place which he considered safe, as Eadred had 
laid them up wi^ Dunstan at Glastonbury. But half a century 
before the Norman Conquest London was beyond comparison 
the largest town in England. It was the principal resort of 
foreign traders in time of peace, and the base which sustained 
the defence of the land in war-time. It had the resources, 
and it was rapidly developing the dignity and the political self- 
consciousness appropriate to a national capital. 

It was inevitable that in a city of this size and importance 
society should be more complex, and the organization of 
government more elaborate than in even the largest of provin- 
dal boroughs. It is significant that at London men of thegnly 
rank, who are elsewhere indistinguishable from the mass of the 
burgesses, appear as a separate class, and probably formed a 
recognized urban patriciate. Moreover, so far as is known, 
there is no parallel in any other town to the series of courts 
through wMch justice was administered in pre-Conquest 
London. The folkmoot, which was first in authority, shows 
all the features to be eqpected in an ancient popular assembly. 
It met in the open air immediately to the north-east of St 
Paul’s cathedral, on the highest grouiul in the city. It held 
three sessions a year which every citizen was expected to 
attend without individual summons; it was, at least formally, 
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responsible for ibe good order of the city, and it was the 
only court in London in which a man could be proclaimed 
an outlaw. The busting, which is first mentioned in England a 
litde before the end of the tenth century, was less august, but 
of much more importance in the life of the ordinary citizen. In 
the Norman age, and no doubt earlier, it met once a week for 
the transaction of civil business. It was well established before j 
the conquest of England by Cnut, but its name, which means ' 
‘house assembly*, is of Danish origin, and it probably came into 
being as a court for the settlement of pleas in which Danish and 
English merchants were involved with one another. By the 
Norman period, when the direct evidence for its ju^cial 
activity begins, it was entertaining all maimer of civil suits, 
and the commercial side of its business gave it outstanding 
importance as the body which regulated intercourse between 
English and foreign traders in the greatest of English ports. A 
link between the busting and what may be called the police 
courts of the city was provided by the aldermen, who sat apart 
in the busting as a bench of persons learned in the law. It was 
the essential fimetion of the alderman to take charge of one of 
the wards into which the city was divided, and in this capacity 
he held a cotut — ^the wardmoot of Anglo-Norman records — ^for 
the settlement of small disputes and the punishment of minor 
offences. Many boroughs, such as York and Cambridge, bad 
bmi divided into wards by the date of the Norman Conquest, 
but, so far as is known, the wardmoot is peculiar to London. 
There is little doubt that long before the Conquest, through 
the acquisition of London properties by persons of high rank, 
tihe process had begim which was ultimately to create innumer- 
able enclaves of private jurisdiction in every part of the city. It 
is in London that the urban immunity, or ‘soke’, comes to its 
highest point of development in England, But in 1066, apart 
fitim a number of ancient estate in the hands of important 
cburche, the private soke is unlikely to have been much more 
dian an occasional exception to a Judicial system which reted 
(m public authority. 

London is not decribed in Domesday Book, and many 
details of its early constitution are impenetrably obscure. The 
nature and organization of its government in the years before 
1066 would be virtually unknown wee it not for the fragments 
of ancieit custom, preserved by the conservatism of its dtizens, 
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wMch are recorded in medieval custumals.* But the commercial 
relations of the city with foreign countries arc indicated in a 
document of approximately the year 1000, which is fundamen- 
tal in the history of English trade.* The document states that 
the mMi of Rouen came to London with wine and the larger 
sorts of fish. It also states that the port was visited by traders 
from Normandy at large, Flanders, Ponthieu, and France, but 
its language suggests that they were required to expose their 
goods and pay toll on the wharf or on shipboard. Traders firom 
Lower Lorraine, and in particular from Huy, Li^ge, and 
Nivelles, were apparently allowed to enter the dty before pay- 
ing toll, and the ‘men of the Emperor*, a phrase which covers all 
other Germanic merchants, arc declared to be worthy of such 
good customs as the men of London themselves enjoyed. The 
document does not refer to traders from the Scandinavian lands, 
but a twelfth-century city custumal, which incorporates ancient 
matter, states that both Danes and Norwegians were at liberty 
to dwell in the city for an entire year. The probability that this 
passage relates to the time before the Conquest is strengthened 
by a statement that while the Danes were free to travel over the 
country to markets and fairs, the Norwegians were restricted 
to trade in London. The differentiation between Danes and 
Norwegians agrees very well with the character of Anglo- 
Scandinavian relations in the reigns of Cnut and Edward the 
Confessor, but is unlikely to have arisen at any later time. It 
would seem clear, in fact, that in the first half of the eleventh 
century London was a place of frequent resort for traders firom 
every country between Norway and northern France. 

Important as it is, the London evidence should not be 
regarded as more than a general indication of the main lines of 
English foreign trade. It was written down in order to define 
the position of foreign traders visiting London, and it naturally 
takes no account of the travels of English traders into foreign 
parts. The concessions which Cnut secured for English and 
Danish merchants from the Emperor ami the king of Burgundy 
prove that his subjects of either race were accustomed to visit 
Rome for business as well as devotion. An incidental remark by 
dBUHc to the effect that in his time English traders were in the 
habit of taking their goods to Rome shows that Englidunen were 

' On «dikli ne M. Wdabaum, Lmitm and 
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using the Italian trade-routes a generation before Gnut became 
king.‘ But the document which gives the clearest impression of 
active trade between England and the Continent is the treaty 
concluded between King iEthelred and Olaf Tryggvason in 
991.* Two of its provisions are especially significant. One of 
them lays down that every merchant ship of any country^ 
brought safely into an English estuary should be immune from! 
attack, and that even if it had become a wreck, and therefore a^ 
lawful object of plunder, its crew with the cargo which they had ; 
saved should have peace if they had been able to make their way 
into a burh. The second provides that if the viking fleet should 
come upon a subject of King ^thelred in any land outside the 
treaty — zl phrase which covers Germany, the Low Countries, 
and France — he should have peace for himself, his cargo, and 
his ship, if his ship were afloat, or if he had beached the ship 
and laid up the cargo in a hut or a tent, but should keep nothing 
except his life if he had entrusted his goods to a man of the 
country. In the obscurity that overhangs the whole subject of 
international trade in the Dark Ages it is useful to have this 
definite evidence that late in the tenth century the English seas 
were being traversed by the merchant ships of many countries, 
and that a viking fleet raiding a continental harbour would not 
improbably find an English trader there. 

It is probable that a considerable volume of trade passed in 
this period between England and the Scandinavian countries 
themselves. A well-known passage in the earliest life of St. 
Oswald states that in the writer’s time, that is, shortly after the 
year 1000, York was filled with the treasures of merchants, 
chiefly of Danish race, who had come to the city from every 
quarter.* The picture may be overdrawn, but it is good evidence 
that Danish traders in the tenth century, like Frisian traders in 
the dghth, had formed a colony in the city. It would be easier 
to form a definite opinion about the amount of this trade, and 
about the commercial relations which existed between England 
and Scandinavia in general, if it were possible to estimate the 
exact significance of the vast quantities of late Old English 
money which have been discovered in the northern countries. 

* HomiHes, ed. B. Thorpe, n. lao. 
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Much of this money must have been brought to the north by 
warriors who had taken Danegeld in England; some of it may 
well have come from gifts made by Cnut to northern chiefr ; and 
some, from the wages of his housecarles and seamen. But there 
is a residue which cannot be explained on these lines. Most of 
the coins belong to the reigns of iEthelred or Cnut, but the series 
continues through the reign of Edward the Confessor into the 
Norman period, and it is clean: that mamy of the coins cainnot 
have reached the northern countries until Danegelds had 
ceaised to be levied and the Scandinavian troops in English 
service had been disbanded. It is adso significamt that a laitge 
number of the coins, including many of iBthelred and Cnut, 
have been discovered in aissociation with continental! coins of 
the saime period, under conditions which show that they haul 
been accumulated gradually, and, to all appearance, in the 
course of trade.* But the clearest piece of evidence for regulau: 
commercial intercourse between England and Scandinavia is 
the remarkable fact that by the beginning of the eleventh 
century the English currency had come to be accepted every- 
where ais a model by the Scandinavian peoples themselves. 
In each of the three northern countries — ^in Denmark under 
Swein Forkbeard, in Norway under Earl Eric of Hlathir, in 
Sweden under Olaf Skattkonung — the first step towards the 
introduction of a regular currency was tlie imitation of pennies 
of ^thelred II. The possibility that the northern peoples were 
simply copying coins brought to their land as spoils of war is 
disproved by the English names borne by a number of the first 
moneyers who are known to have worked in Scandinavia. Of 
the six men who struck pennies for Olaf Skattkonung of 
Sweden, at least four must have been of English origin. The 
employment of English moneyers by northern kings amounts to 
proof of an intercourse between England and Scandinavia 
which was based on trade conducted through the medium of a 
currency. 

It is clear that for at least seventy years before the Norman 
Conquest England had been in continuous relationship 
through trade with the continental world. Little can be said 
about the relative importance of the different channek through 
which that relationship was msuntained. Two of the greatest 

* A good example b the great hoard from Stwa Sojdeby, analyied ia Fern* 
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trade-routes of the Dark Ages converged upon England, and 
there are no means of determining whether the traffic from 
Italy through the Rhineland to the Low Country ports, or that 
from Russia along the Baltic to its outlets on the North Sea was 
of the greater advantage to English traders. As to an earlier 
time, there is little evidence for the nature or direction of English 
foreign trade in the century which followed the collapse of th^ 
Garolingian empire, when the energy of Mediterranean comJ| 
merce sank to its lowest point. But even in this impoverished 
age it is unlikely that England was ever thrown entirely back 
on to her own internal resources. It was in the ninth and 
tenth centuries that the Baltic trade-route, on which Haithaby 
near Slesvig was the chief distributing centre, became of the 
greatest consequence. It is more than probable that English- 
men engaged themselves in the commerce which passed along 
this line, and that the foundations of later English trade with 
the Scandinavian countries were already laid in this period. 
That England had shared in the commerce of the Garolingian 
and pre-Garolingian age is beyond question. In the centuries of 
Old English history the stream of traffic which reached England 
was often thin, and it rarely came to a volume at which it could 
support large masses of population disassociated from the soil. 
But it would be going against both evidence and probability to 
suggest that its continuity was at any time completely broken. 



XV 

THE LAST YEARS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STATE 


T he last sixteen years of the Confessor’s reign are often 
regarded as a prologue to the Norman Conquest. The 
initial Norman success was so conclusive, the victory of Norman 
ideas within the sphere of government was so rapid and corn* 
plete, that to many historians the last phase of the Old English 
state has seemed the mere prelude to an inevitable collapse. 
The more obvious weaknesses of that state — ^the instability of its 
social organization, and the excessive power of a small group of 
wealthy families, have often been taken as signs of impending 
dissolution. On the other hand, the ideal of political imity was 
accepted in every part of pre-Conquest England, and the Old 
English kings had created a machinery which stronger hands 
could use for its realization. By law and custom, the powers 
through which the Conqueror re-edified the English state were 
inherent in the Old EngUsh monarchy. The history of the last 
years in which these powers were exercised by native rulers 
deserves to be studied for its own sake. 

In the Old English conception of monarchy the king reigned 
by the grace of God. The idea is continually oqpressed in the 
titles attributed to Anglo-Saxon kings by the clerks who wrote 
their charters. Already before the end of the seventh century 
iEthelred of Mercia styles himself Christo Uargiente rex.' There 
was no need for a king to wait for his solenm anointing before 
he assumed a style of this type. Fifteen years before his belated 
coronation Edgar states that he has obtained the kingdom of 
the Mercians divim famte gratia.* It docs not seem diat Anglo- 
Saxon churchmen ever set themselves to follow out the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the king who rules by God’s favour, or 
that they were embarrassed by the difficulty of reconciling it 
with the circumstances under which particular kings had 
actually come to their thrones. Bishop Werfcrth of Worcester, 
King Alfred’s friend, allowed himself to attest more than one 
charter in which Ceolwulf II of Mercia, the nominee of heathen 
Danes, describes himself as groAa Dei gratdta largiente rex.* The 
point on which ecclesiastical opinion insisted was the principle 

' C«S. 76. * CS . <040. * C 4 . 540, 541. 
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that a king, once constituted, became the representative of 
God among his people. In one of his latest cod£s, drafted by 
the homilist Wulistan, archbishop of York, ^thelred II is made 
to state categorically that a Christian king is the vicar of Christ 
among a Christian folk.’ Even in the weakest of hands the 
royal power was upheld by a religious sanction against al^ 
other powers in the state. j 

The boundary between lay and spiritual authority was neveA 
defined in pre-Conquest England. TTie lay and spiritual powers : 
were associated in every action of the Old English state and in 
the working of all its principal institutions. The bishop sat 
beside the earl in the shire court, ecclesiastical pleas were 
heard in the hundred court, and the spiritual element was so 
strong in the national assembly that it is sometimes described 
as a synod. The effect of this alliance is perhaps most plainly 
seen in the religious colour which it imparted to Old English 
legislation, and in particular to that of the period between the 
accession of Edgar and the death of Cnut. There are many 
passages in these laws in which the king himself speaks as a 
homilist rather than a ruler. But the language of contemporary 
chroniclers leaves no room for doubt that the control of the 
church through appointments to its higher offices rested, in 
practice, in his han^. 

The Regularis Concordia had provided that on the death of an 
abbot, or of a bishop of a monastic cathedral, his successor 
should be elected by the monks of the house subject to the king’s 
approval. It is possible that this practice may have been 
followed during the lifetime of the great tenth-century reformers. 
But it has left few traces in the contemporary materials for the 
history of the church, and in the age immediately before the 
Conquest the king undoubtedly took the initiative in the 
appointment to bishoprics and abbeys. In the writs by which 
&e king ordered a bishop or an abbot to be put in possession of 
the rights and property of his church, he naturally represents 
himself as the giver of the see or the abbey.* But the royal 
patronage bishoprics and abbeys is brought out no less 
dearly in chronicles written in monasteries for the use of monks. 

* viH iEthdred, 2. f • 
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The Abingdon chronicle repeatedly states that the king has 
given a particular see to its new bishop. Appointments to 
abbeys arc less carefully recorded, but in 1061 a chronicle 
written at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, states that when the 
king was told of its abbot’s death he ‘chose’ a monk of 
chester cathedral to take his place.* There is no sign that the 
king’s ecclesiastical patronage was ever contested by English 
churchmen of the age. They can rarely have been tempted to 
challenge the religious prerogatives of a king who was a pupil of 
the church, like Cnut, or a devout ascetic, like Edward the 
Confessor. But if pressed for a theory that would justify their 
attitude they would probably have replied that the king, 
whose highest duty was to protect the church, earned by that 
service the right of appointing its chief ministers. 

Within the sphere of secular government all public authority 
was ultimately derived from the Crown. Even the earls, who 
fill the centre of the political stage in the generation before the 
Conquest, were in fact officers of the king’s appointment. There 
was a natural tendency for a son to succeed a father in his earl- 
dom, and by the end of the Confessor’s reign the houses which 
Godwine, Lcofric, and Siward had raised to greatness were 
settled in power beyond the risk of any action that the king 
might take. Nevertheless, a revolution within an earldom or 
the disloyalty of its holder might at any time enable the king to 
demonstrate that in the last resort an earl came to his authority 
by a royal grant. The principle that an earl brought in by a 
revolution must be confirmed in office by the king was recognized 
on the eve of the Conquest in the wildest parts of England. In 
1065 the Northumbrians cast out Tostig, son of Godwine, their 
eari, and chose Morcar, brother of the earl of Mercia, in his 
place. The last public act of the Confessor’s life was to accede 
to their request that they might have Morcar for their earl. 

Within the shires of his government the earl possessed author- 
ity and influence which set him above even the greatest of local 
magnates. By virtue of his ofiSce he was entitled to command 
the shire militia in time of war. It was expected that he and the 
diocesan bishop would sit together as joint presidents of the 
shire coxirt, and they are generally addressol by name in royal 
write sent down there. The earl seems normally to have reedved 
the riurd part of fihe profits of justice done in the shire court, 

* MS. E, sui onw. 
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and the same proportion of the ‘customs’ renjiered by the 
boroughs within his province. In some parts of England there 
are traces of estates permanently assigned to his maintenance. 
But early sources, which tell something of the earl’s revenues 
and prove his importance in the public life of his district, 
reveal very little about his specific powers. Their vagueness on 
this matter is one among a number of indications that his 
essential functions were not administrative, but political. Hia 
fundamental duty was to act as the king’s representative in the\ 
region under his control. 

In the century before the Conquest the provincial govern- 
ments were becoming larger than before, and the political 
importance of their holders was increasing. The Old English 
earls never lost touch with local affairs. In 1066 every earl was 
the lord by commendation of a considerable number of thegns 
and free men within his province. But the urgency of national 
politics in the period between the accession of King iBthelred 
and the death of King Edward inevitably made for the detach- 
ment of the great provincial ruler from the life of the district 
under his charge. This in turn created a need for a new officer 
of local government, more familiar than the ealdorman or earl 
with the individual landowners whose co-operation was essen- 
tial for the conduct of public business. In the end the need was 
met by the appointment in each shire of a reeve — the scir gerrfa, 
or sheriff, of pre-Conquest documents— chosen by the king, and 
responsible to him alone for the administration of local finance, 
the execution of justice, and the maintenance of the customs by 
which the shire was governed. 

It was not tmtil the Norman age that the sheriff came to the 
height of his power, and the early history of his office is very 
obscure. A document of Athelstan’s reign shows a ‘reeve* in 
charge of a district called a scir,' but in itself, the word scir 
meant no more than ‘sphere of office’, and it is not until the 
reign of JBthelred II t^t the county sheriff of historic times 
comes plainly into sight By the end of the Confessor’s reign he 
had become the king’s chi^ executive agent in every branch 
local government. As the title of his office denotes, he ranked as 
a king’s reeve, and his financial activities were only an extension 
of the duties which normally belonged to royal savants of this 
type. He was naturally charged with the collection of the pay 
* Lmt of Athdsttii, vL la 
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ments due by custom to the king from his shire. He had the 
custody of many of the ancient demesnes of the Crown within 
his district, and he probably supervised the administration of 
all of them. In Warwickshire, and doubtless in other counties, 
he farmed the king’s demesnes for a round sum of money to 
be rendered each year. He was ocpected to maintain the assess* 
ment of his shire to public burdens such as the Danegeld. He 
already carried, in substance, the financial responsibilities 
which lay on his successors in Norman and Angevin times. 

It was probably as the guardian of the king’s interests that 
the sheriff first became a prominent figure in the shire court. 
As the king’s financial agent he was directly concerned with the 
ascertainment and collection of the sums which were due to the 
king from the profits of jxistice. The relationship in which he 
stood to the king, and the fact that the king expected him to 
secure obedience to the decisions of the court, must have givoi 
weight to his opinion when he spoke in pleas. In the earl’s 
absence he had a well-founded claim to be accepted as the lay 
colleague of the bishop in the presidency of the court. The 
greater earls of the Confessor’s reign caimot have been regular 
in attendance at the courts of individual shires, and much of 
their business was probably transacted under the guidance of 
their sherifis. On the other hand, the earl had an important 
part to play as soon as ever the routine of the court was crossed 
by political issues. It was only xmder the presidency of a great 
lord with the whole power of the state obviously behind him 
that a shire coiurt could proceed with assurance against a 
recalcitrant local magnate. There is no reason to think that the 
earls themselves regarded the shire court with indifference, and 
it was certainly not until the Norman age that the shoriff be- 
came its regular president. 

The historical importance of the Old English sheriff is due 
to the fact that he was the servant of the king. Within the 
territory of even the greatest earls he stood for the executive 
power of the Crown. His presence in the shire is a useful 
warning against the temptation to regard the pre-Conquest 
earldoms as autonomous units of government. To the ordinary 
th^ of the shire the earl was a great lord, to whom a man 
might commend himself as an insurance against future trouble 
but vdth whom he had few contacts in the normal course of life. 
The sherifiT was a man cd* his own dass, witibt whom he might 
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have official dealings at any time. At every turn the activities of 
the sheriff must have reminded the common man that whoever 
might be the earl of his shire, it was governed in the king’s 
name. 

The king was npected to rule, and the powers which 
custom allowed him were sufficient for his needs. But their 
effective use depended on the co-operation, not only of earls and 
bishops, but of the wealthy, unofficial aristocracy which led' 
opinion in the shires. The leading members of this aristocracy, 
at least in southern England, were king’s thegns, and the fact 
that the king was the personal lord of so many gentlemen of 
local influence was a very important source of strength to the 
Old English monarchy. Some of these men obtained positions 
at court, and the king’s special favour raised others to earldoms. 
Odda of Deerhurst, who was appointed earl of western Wessex 
in 1051, undoubtedly belonged to this class. But in general 
such men seem to have been content with the position which 
their lands gave them in their own country, and they only 
come into history through their right or duty of attending the 
king at the great council of the realm, the mtena gemot. 

The history of this assembly can be followed through four 
centuries of development.* Throughout this period every king 
in England had been attended in his public acts by a council, of 
which his gesiths or thegns, ealdormen or earls, were the essen- 
tial members. The ecclesiastical element in the council, which 
had become very prominent before the end of the eighth cen- 
tury and was dominant during part of the tenth, can be traced 
backwards to a point within a short distance of the age of the 
Conversion. But at the end of the ninth century it was still 
possible for King Alfred to grant land by charter in the presence 
of a company which included no churchmen,* and at the 
recorded councils of Edward the Confessor, though the ecclesi- 
astical order was always powerful, the earls and thegns generally 
outnumber the bishops, abbots, and priests. Noblemen under 
direct allegiance to the king form the one element which runs 
through every known council between the reign of Hlothhere of 
Kent and the eve of the Conquest 

' The most convenient lource of information about the Council it Liebermann't 
tnct, Th$ Natitml Assembly in the AngloSam Period (1913). 

* C.S. 581. The duuter, proenred in two copta wiudt teem to be indqtendent, 
it witoesM by Edward, the Idns’t ion, and eisht ndedsbi. 
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It is only in the most general terms that anything can be said 
about the number of persons present at a normal council. The 
only documents which show a council in session are the royal 
charters attested by its members. So far as they go, the lists of 
witnesses with which the charters end are good evidence for 
the composition of the assembly. But the length of a list of 
witnesses was determined by the size of the parchment on which 
the charter was written. Few lists can be relied on for a full 
enumeration of the less important thegns who attended the 
meeting, and a description of the mtena gemot which took 
this evidence at its face value would certainly over-emphasize 
the official element in the assembly. Even so, meetings are 
recorded which were certainly large and influential enough 
for the genuine discussion of political questions.’’ The most 
elaborate of them belong to the first half of the tenth century. 
No Old English councils can have been more impressive than 
the recurrent assemblies at which Athelstan had presided over 
Celtic princes, Danish earls, and the thegns and ealdormen of 
all England.* Large sessions of the council can be traced at 
a much later period. The body which confirmed the foundation 
of Eynsham abbey in 1005 comprised, besides the king, the 
queen, and the Idng’s seven sons, 14 bishops, 16 abbots, 3 
ealdormen, and 44 thegns.* But so far as can be seen these 
later councils included very few of the magnates of northern 
England, and it is the range of their interests rather than their 
composition which entitles them to be regarded as national 
assemblies. 

In a sense the king himself owed his position to the council. 
The feeling that a king ought to be descended from a royal 
stock was shared by men of all classes in pre-Conquest England, 
and the instinct of loyalty to the ancient West Saxon dynasty 
was still a political force in 1066. But the descent of a great 
executive office such as the kingship could not be settled by the 
rules which would govern the devolution of a private estate, and 

* The nedonal character of the assembly is well illustrated by a late«tenth*ceii« 
tury document which states that a council held by iEthclrcd II at Gookham in 
Berkshire was attended by thegns ’Irom far and wide* both West Saxons and Mcr» 
cians* Danes and English’ (D. Whitelock, Angh-Saxon Wills, p. 46). The reference 
to the 'Danes’ is important in view of the rarity of Danish names in witaeM-lists 
of the period, 

» Above* pp, 347-8. 

• lh$ Akh^ Symhm, ed, H» £. Salter* i. 27-8# 
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in the past it had often been hard to determine which member 
of the royal house should succeed to the crown oh a vacancy. 
Of the eight kings who reigned between 899 and 1016 only 
three — ^Edmund, Eadred, and Eadwig — came by immediate 
inheritance to an uncontested kingdom. Under such condi- 
tions it was the obvious duty of the late king’s council to , 
take the initiative in the choice of liis successor, and this, | 
combined with traditions of the time when it had been for a \ 
dead lord’s followers to proclaim and protect his heir, brought 
a strong elective element into English kingship. The greatest 
persons in the land admitted its existence. King £thelred 
himself refers in a charter to the election of his brother Edward 
by the leading men of the lay and spiritual orders.* .^thelweard 
the chronicler, who was himself of royal descent, states as if it 
were a matter of course that Edward the Elder was ‘elected by 
the magnates’.* The great analogy of the empire was at hand to 
reinforce the idea of elective monarchy, and there can be no 
doubt of its influence on Old English political conceptions. 

The relations between the council and the king whom it had 
set in power cannot be expressed in any simple phrase. It was 
the duty of the coimcil to advise the king on any problems 
which he might choose to bring to its notice. But the line be- 
tween counsel and consent could never be firmly drawn, and 
in ofiicial documents Old English kings repeatedly use phrases 
which imply that their mtan shared in the responsibility for 
their public acts. There are very few matters of importance to 
the state on which an Anglo-Saxon king cannot be shown to 
have consulted his council. During the century before the 
Conquest its assent is recorded to the issue of laws and the 
inq)osition of taxes, to negotiations with foreign powers, and to 
measures undertaken for the defence of the land. It was in his 
council that a king would prosecute suspected traitors £^ainst 
whom he felt strong enough to take legsd action. That he was 
expected to secure its assent before creating privileged estates 
in land is made clear by the innumerable charters which assert 
that a royal gift of such an estate has been approved by the 
magnates of the kingdom. It is doubtful whedier an Anglo- 
Saxon king thought it necessary to consult his wikm before he 
appointed an ealdorman or earl, but he ceitainly asked for 
theit advice in the use of his ecclesiastical patronage. The 
' CJ>. 1319. * Chmam, ed. Ssvife, p. ^a. 
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intimacy diat might exist between a king and his council was 
shown at an earlier date when King Alfred, intending to dis- 
pose of his private property by will, summoned the West Saxon 
witan, and asked that none of them, for love or fear of him, 
should hesitate to say if there were any rules of common law 
which limited his power of bequest* 

Love or fear must often have hindered individual members of 
the council from opposing the declared will of the king. In one 
way or another all of them owed their seats to the reigning 
king or to one of his predecessors. The bishops, abbots, and 
earls attended in virtue of offices which they held by a royal 
grant; the priests belonged to the king’s household; the thegns 
were present in obedience to a royal summons. It was only on 
rare occasions that an assembly thus constituted could have 
offered a direct opposition to a policy on which the king had 
set his mind. On the other hand, it is important to remember 
that in the lower ranges of the coimcil, among the thegns whose 
names end witness-lists, there were men whom the king could 
not easily coerce, and whose influence in the shires cotild not 
be ignored. There seems no doubt, for example, that the thegn 
named Wulfric, whose undistingubhed signature occurs in many 
charters dated between 988 and 1002, was identical with 
Wulfric Spot, the founder of Burton abbey, whose will disposed 
of more than seventy villages in northern Mercia and southern 
Northumbria,* and whose loyalty must have been essential for 
the good order of that country. No doubt he had become the 
king’s own man by an oath of fealty, and there b evidence that 
the king had given him some of his land. But most of it was 
clearly inherited property, he held no office which the king 
could take away, and he was as free as any member of a 
medieval parliament to speak his nnnd about public questions. 
It was in men of hb type, who were much more numerous than 
would be gathered from narrative history, that the potential 
independence of the witan lay. 

But the political significance of an assembly should not be 
measured by the number of its conflicts wiffi iti presidmfc 
Historically, the uiitem getnot b important because it kept alive 
the principle diat the king must govern under advice. In 1 ^ 
Old Engiiah history there are a number of periods during 

' F. E. Huiaer, tBsterkd DoammU, p. 50. 

* O. ythivekiSk, Ai ^ la- S ajm WUt$, pp. ^-51* 
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which the government of England must have rested with the 
council. It alone can have maintained the continuity of admini- 
stration amid the uncertainty as to the succession after Edgar’s 
death, and in times such as the reign of Harthacnut and the 
early years of the Confessor, when the king knew little about 
England. But these brief phases of conciliar government are, 
insignificant in comparison with the generations in which the! 
existence of the council made it impossible for any king to rulc\ 
as an autocrat. In the nineteenth century the importance of the \ 
council was sometimes exaggerated by historians who attributed 
to it a more positive function, and a stronger political conscious- 
ness than the facts warrant. Its history has been encumbered 
by theories of a democratic origin, which arc contradicted 
both by the derivation of the word witan and by the nature of 
the earliest recorded coimcils. The natural reaction from these 
opinions to a belittlement of the council has sometimes been 
carried too far. Its weaknesses are apparent. Its composition 
was indeterminate, and gave too little influence to the nobility 
of northern England. It was dependent on the king for the 
right to meet, and it cannot have possessed any sense of inherent 
unity. But in however narrow a form, it gave the character of a 
constitutional monarchy to the Old English state. 

In comparison with England, Normandy in the mid-eleventh 
century was still a state in tiie making. For more than a 
himdred years the whole coimtry between the Couesnon and the 
Epte had been subject to a ruler who styled himself indiffer- 
ently the count, the marquis, the prince, or the duke of the 
Normans. In language and social customs the Normans had 
become Frenchmen, and on the surface there was litde beyond 
the survival of a few outlandish names to show their alien 
ancestry. Their dukes regarded themselves as the peers of the 
greater feudatories of the French Crown, and thdr loyalty to the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet is one of the central facts in its early 
history. But ffiey were not soverdgn princes, and the territoii^ 
limits of their authority were ill defined. The int^rity of the 
Norman fix>ntier was compromised at many points by the divided 
allegiance of border families such as the house of Belldme, which 
hdd (he castleries of Domfiront and Alen^on of the duke of 
Normandy, the Saosnois cS the count (ff Maine, and Bellime of 
the king of France. It was ofmore consequence that principles 
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which governed the political association of longer-established 
peoples could still be defied in eleventh-century Normandy. 
The recognition of Duke Robert’s illegitimate son as heir to his 
father’s lordship would have been impossible in any country 
where the church, and the theory of the state for which it stood, 
had their accustomed influence. 

It is suggestive of an imperfect political development that the 
documentary materials for early Norman history are very few.* 
There is no sign that the Conqueror or any of Ms predecessors 
issued written laws for the duchy. Their charters are rare, and 
the series only begins late in the tenth century. In their general 
lines they resemble the contemporary charters of the kings of 
France. An ofiicial who styles Mmself Chancellor appears in 
two charters of Duke Richard II. But the title does not appear 
again before 1066, and the charters of the intervening years are 
so irregular in form that they cannot be the work of an orga- 
nized writing-office fit to be called a chancery. As evidence of 
a central authority in government the scanty records of the 
Conqueror’s Norman reign are in no way comparable to the 
long succession of writs and solemn charters produced by the 
clerks of Edward the Confessor. 

This means that little is known about the nature of the 
company wMch attended the duke in the ordinary business of 
his government. There is no need to doubt that the Norman 
dukes summoned great councils to deal with great occasions. It 
was remembered that Duke William had held a council of 
magnates before committing Mmself to an invasion of England. 
But one of the Conqueror’s own chaplains, after comparing the 
Norman council with the Roman senate, said that he had 
never known it to differ from the duke.* The Conqueror’s 
Norman charters suggest that he rarely convened any assembly 
wMch in weight or numbers can be compared with the witan 
of Edward the Confessor. The assemblies wMch William is 
known to have held as duke resemble courts rather than coun- 
cils. Of the magnates who conunonly attended them some 
were his kinsmen and others his personal friends. The cMef 
officers of his household were often present, and a normal session 
would include one or more of the barons who, with the title of 

* For the condition ttf Normandy in the generation before the Conquest a 
general reference may be made to C. H. Haskins, Mormon InstUuUaia, pp. i-6t. 

* William of Foiiieis, Gsste WUbbni Duds, ed. Giles, pp. 181-2. 
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vieteomites, were looking after the duke’s financial interests, and 
keeping order for him in the local divisions oTthd dpchy. The 
ecclesiastical order was generally represented by at least one 
bishop, and by a small group of the duke’s chaplains. But there 
is nothing to suggest that the Norman bishops, like their English 
contemporaries, hdd themselves bound to constant attendance 
upon the secular ruler, and there is little trace in these assemi 
bUes of the unofficial upland barons who corresponded sodallu 
to the greater thegns of the English national council. The\ 
fluctuating body of advisers which helped the duke of Nor-\ 
mandy in his government resembled neither the Old English ' 
witan, nor the Great Coundl which in part continued its 
traditions, but the informal Cum Regis oK the Anglo-Norman 
state. 

The outstanding part which the Normans played in history 
was made possible by their success in adapting themselves to the 
new developments in the art of war which arose firom the 
confiision of the Dark Ages. They were eminent as knights and 
castle-builders. So far as is known, ffiey originated nothing in 
either direction. The essence of knighthood was ability to fight 
on horseback. The military value of men thus skilled had been 
recognized ever once the Carolingian time, and there is 
nothing to show that the Normans made any original contribu- 
tion to the training or equipment of the individual warrior. 
In the early stages of the evolution of the castle Anjou is much 
more prominent than Normandy. The nulitary distinction of 
the Normans lies in the mastery wifli which diey used small 
defensible posts as bases for cavalry action in large-scale war- 
fere outdde their own land. 

Untirough the work of modem archaeologists the nature of 
thew dcimsible posts has been made cl^. The earliest 
Norman castles were structures of earth and timber. T^ 
essential feature such a castle was an earthen mound, or 
*motte*, surrounded by a ditch, and crowned by a palisaded 
bank, which enclosed a wooden tower. Beneath the mound a 
base-onirt, or bailey, with its own defences of ditch, bank, and. 
palisade, contained the quarters td' the garrison, with the stables 
and a&itit buildings required fi»r their accommodation. It 
was an dementary device, but it was effisctive, and it could be 
rf|Nsated quickly, with little esqpenditure in labour or 4nrper‘ 
nitionu It was tlffougb castles of tibis timple that tire 
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Norman conquest of England was secured.* In Normandy 
earthwcuks of this pattern occur at many places which were the 
seats ci important families, and the ease with which such 
castles could be raised by individual barons seriously delayed 
the centralization of the duchy. 

Nevertheless there is little doubt ibat in 1066 most of the 
greater barons, all the bishops, and the more ancient monasteries 
of Normandy held their lands of the duke, subject to the duty of 
providing a specified number of knights for his service when he 
had occasion to ask for them. The introduction of such a system 
into England immediately after the Conquest implies that it 
was well established in Normandy. There are definite traces of 
it in die Conqueror’s early years, and there are indicationi diat 
it had been in force a generation before. There is also evidence 
that by 1050, at latest, lords had begun to arrange for the 
performance of the service which they owed to the duke by 
granting estates to knights who would undertake to serve in the 
duke’s host. The knight’s fee, which was the basic unit 
military tenure in post*Conquest England, was undoubtedly a 
Norman institution. The extent to which the system had been 
carried out at the time of Duke William’s accession is a harder 
question. There is no reason to doubt that the older baronage 
c£ the duchy held itself bound to hdp its lord, the duke, to 
do the military service which he owed to tbe French king. On 
the other hand, there can have been no precise definition of 
military service in Normandy before the mass of the Norman 
fighting-men had accommodated itself to French methods of 
warfare, and the most ancient Norman families were settled in 
their possessions before this development can have taken place. 
The heads of these fiunilies regarded themselves as the social 
equals of their dukes, and their political conduct betrays no 
consciousness that they owed their lands to a ducal gift. All 
this suggests that tenure by military service, in the strict sense of 
the phrase, was establish^ in Normandy by gradual degrees. 
It may have been imposed at an early date on the Norman 
bishofM, and a wide fidd for its introductim was given by the 

* Hier are tlu) lubjeet of a definitive study by Ella S. Anoitage, 7M Svb 

MiishJblti (1919), TbeirpIacelntbehiftoiyof^Ushfcrd. 

fieatioB b dMwa b detail A. Hamiltom Ibompsoa, Aliitecy Aratibaev b 
aviaMdsM mmmtArn (luta), aad is bdicated b autibe by F. M. Steatea. 
1h Diafiii y^ ab Cbdi b EkyM aarf Wdu tHSnerical Anedadett Lcafta 
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counties — ^Arques, £u, the Hiesmois, £vm]X, Brionne, and 
Mortain — ^which dukes Richard 1 and II crfSited for thdr 
Idnsmen. The statement of an eleventh-century writer that 
Richard II granted the Hiesmois to his brother ut inde ei militiae 
exUbmt statuta clearly represents a good tradirion." But die 
sphere of military tenure must have been greatly enlai^ed by 
its extension to lands brought into the duke’s power by failmle 
of heirs or confiscation after revolt. Every occasion of this kind 
allowed the duke to create a new military fee or remodel an old 
one to his advantage. These occasions were common in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. At least four rebellions were\ 
suppressed in Normandy between 1047 and 1053. If Normandy 
in 1066 can be described as a centralized state — ^and although 
the description goes too far, it has a basis of fact — ^it is largely 
because of the forfeited lordships which the dukes had been able 
to reconstitute in their own interests. 

But it is dangerous to assume that the Conqueror ever 
controlled the military organization of Normandy witii the 
mastery that belonged to him in his English kingdom. Tenure 
by military service was introduced into England by his autho- 
rity. It was for him to determine the number of knights to be 
provided for his service by each of his followers to whom he 
had given English land. In general, the service for which he 
stipulated— the semUum debiitm of English documents — was so 
heavy that the ordinary tenant in chief had neither land nor 
money enough to maintain a force of knights much in excess 
of the ntimber which he owed to the Crown. In Normandy 
tiie institution of knighthood came gradually into being and 
was first applied by individual lords to their own purposes 
without reference to the head of the state. Among the fibrcdly 
competitive nobility of the duchy every g^t lord was com- 
pelled in self-defence to keep a force of mounted fighting- 
men in his service. The aze of a military retinue bore no 
rdation to the amount of military service which its lord owed to 
the duke. The burden ofthis service was much lighter than that 
which the Conqueror laid on his followers in England, and hi 
1066 many lordb could discht^ it by jdning the dulm’s host 
witih a mere contingent of thdr household knights. 

In the constitution of (he early Norman state there was no 
teal cheth upon the use that a lord ntij^t make d'his retinue. 

* WiiDtIua of JtnUUsea Gun AbrnnwnVR 
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Towaids the end of the Conqueror’s rdgn there was a rule in 
Normandy that no castle might be built in Normandy without 
his consent.’ At its close many baronial castles were being 
purisoned by his troops. But his success in England had 
increased his power in Normandy, and there is no sign that any 
earlier duke ^d attempted to interfere with the baronial right 
of building and manning castles. The ciistom of private war- 
fare was so firmly rooted that the Conqueror himself could not 
abolish it.* In his father’s time, to judge from a story in the 
Life of Herluin of Bee,* it was only with the consent of each 
party that the duke could impose a settlement on great men in 
conflict. The story runs that Count Gilbert of Brionne collected 
a large force of knights in order to avenge himself on his enemies, 
and in his magnanimity oficred to give them battle on an 
appointed day. On the night before the battle, when the 
armies were in position, messengers from Duke Robert be- 
sought the leaders to swear that ^ey would accept the duke’s 
judgement instead of fighting. They did so, but the narrative 
makes it dear that they only rderred their quarrd to the duke 
because their numbers were nearly equal, and a battle would 
have been disastroiis to either side. 

Over the unattached knights who appear in this and other 
stories of the time the early dukes had no effective control. 
No ruler who was master in his own land would have permitted 
the noigration of expert warriors firom which the Norman 
states in Italy rose. Many of these adventurers left Normandy 
during the minority of William the Conqueror, when the duke’s 
authority was in abeyance. But the movement had already 
gone far before William’s accession, and the volume which it 
had reached in his father’s time shows that it could not be hdd 
in check by a duke who was among the strongest his line. 
The force behind it was clearly the rise of a large population in 
a small country, and in particular, a rapid increase in the 
number of young mar qualified for military adventure, for 
whom there was little scope in Normandy. It is one of the 
Conqueror’s many titles to statesmanship that he was the 
first Norman duke to see the use that could be made of this 
surplus energy for the enlargement his own power. 

The possibility that he might one day l^me Mag of 

* C. Nt. Hfdkini, Mimm AstUuHem, p. aSa. * Ibid., pp. i'fit adp-4. 

* &d.J. Amitsfe Robiiam, (Kilart IP* SB. 
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England may have been in the background of his mind &om 
the very beginning of his effective reign in Norfeandy. It was 
not until 1047 that he was set firmly in his duchy by the victory 
at Val-fe-dunes won on his behalf over Norman rebels by his 
lord, King Hemy of France. By this date it is probable that well- 
informed observers at the English coiirt suspected the approach 
of a problem about the succession to the English throne. Tl^e 
asceticism of King Edward’s life, which meant that he wouM 
leave no direct heir, must have been known to all who were ia 
attendance on him. William was well placed for informatioi^ 
about the English court A Norman abbot had lately becomc^;^ 
bishop of London, there were Norman priests in King Edward’s ’ 
chapel, and a lady of the English royal family was married 
to a member of the duke’s immediate circle. Godgifii, King 
Edward’s sister, who had found shelter with her brothers in Nor- 
mandy while Cnut was invading England, had been married 
by Duke Robert to his friend Drogo, count of the Vexin.* Before 
1050 Ralf, her second son, had received an English earldom. 
After her husband’s death in 1035 she married Eustace, count 
of Boulogne, an independent lord, but William’s ally. From 
one or other of these sources William could learn all that was 
to be known about the political utuadon in England. He must 
certainly have known that the only male representative of the 
royal family, apart from the king, was his nephew Edward, son 
of Edmund Ironside, who was living as an exile in Hungary, 
outside the range of ordinary communication. 

It is highly probable that the king himself at this time hoped 
that William would succeed him. There were several men 
with a title of some kind to the English kingship, but there was 
nothing to give him a personal inclination towards any of them. 
There was no reason why he should encourage Swein Ifetrith- 
son to reunite England and Denmark. Harold Hardrada of 
Norway, who believed that the treaty between Magnus and 
Harthaenut had made him heir to England, must have seemed 
an outer barbarian to a king with Edward’s outlook on the 
world. The king’s natural heir, Edmund Ironside’s son, had 
been a young child when he was taken out of England in the 
early days of Gnut, and little beyond the fact of his survival can 
have been known about him. William of Normandy had a 
direct claim <m Edward’s interest as the son of the man who 

* 3tU.RamdtSbidiuittPur«tt and f muff 
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had protected him in exile. That he carried this interest to the 
point of recognizing William as his heir is placed beyond serious 
doubt by tihe reiterated assertion of Norman writers that there 
was an occasion when he promised the kingdom to William. 
They do not agree among themselves about the date of the 
promise. It could not have been given in Edward’s later years, 
when Harold, son of Godwine, dominated his court. But there 
is much to suggrat that some recognition of the kind was an 
incident in the episode which is conveniently called the English 
revolution of 1051. 

The story of this revolution is complicated by the existence of 
two contemporary narratives which take the same facts from 
different angles. One of them was written at Canterbury by an 
admirer of Earl Godwine. The other comes from the north or 
northern midlands, and the attitude of its writer is detached. 
The whole story cannot be reconstructed, for, apart finm the 
gaps in each writer’s knowledge, neither of them had much 
skill in the management of a narrative, and neither saw far 
beneath the surface of events. But their stories show at least the 
general development of a crisis which greatly impressed contem* 
poraries, and through its results became one of the ultimate 
causes of the Norman invasion of 1066. 

At the beginning of 1051 Earl Godwine was the king’s most 
prominent subject. His own earldom octended along the south 
coast from Kent to Cornwall. His daughter was married to 
the king. He had recently secured the recall of Swein, his 
disreputable eldest son, and had obtained his appointment to an 
earldom which included the Mercian shires of Oxford, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford, and the West Saxon shiresof Berkshire and 
Somerset Harold, Godwine’s second son, was earl of Essex, 
East Anglia, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. In the 
mere extent of its earldoms iht house of Godwine was more 
powerfid at the end of 1050 than at the beginning of 1066. 
But politically it was isolated. Leofiic of Mercia and Siward of 
Northumbria regarded Godwine, if not with jealousy, at 
least with complete detachment. The rejection of his proposal 
to support his nephew, Swein EstritiKon, with English ships 
h^ shown that they could defeat a pdicy on which he had set 
his mind. There is no sign that the king ever forgave him for his 
shaw in the d^th of AMred the jEthding. The villainous part 
which he always plays in Norman tradition proves that the 
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Normans at court regarded him as the betrayo' ai a prince 
who by the half blood was of their race. It shows an essential 
weakness in his position that he was unable to prevent Normans 
from settling within his group of family earldoms. At a short 
distance from Hereford, one of Earl Swein’s shire-towns, a 
Norman named Osbem was established in the large manors|of 
Biu^hill and Hope under Dinmore. A Norman lord whol is 
unnamed, but was probably identical with Osbem of Burghu, 
had built and garrisoned a castle in Herefordshire,* which wa^a 
great offence to the men of the coimtry. The suddeimess ^f 
Godwine’s fall in 1051 is perhaps less surprising than it seeme^ 
at the time to men who were over-impressed by his appearance 
of power. 

According to the Canterbury writer the trouble began with 
an affray between the men of Dover and the retinue of Count 
Eustace of Boulogne, who was returning to France after a 
visit to King Edward. The count’s men, who must have 
claimed that their lord, while in England, was the king’s guest, 
demanded quarters at Dover overbearingly. In a struggle that 
followed about twenty men were killed and many wounded, 
on either side. The count, with the rest of his company, 
returned to the king, who, without any inquiry that has been 
recorded, ordered Godwine, as earl of Wessex, to go to Dover 
and harry the town. A military execution of this kind was the 
accepted method of punishing offending communities. King 
Eadred had dealt in this way with the men of Thetford, where 
an abbot had been murdered, Edgar had ordered a harrying of 
Thanet because some traders from York had been killed there, 
and Harthacnut had caused Worcester to be sacked because its 

* Probably Ewias Harold in the Golden Valley (Round, Feudal England^ pp* 
5a2-'4}« Domesday Book shows that this castle was built before 1066, though 
it does not name its pre-Conquest lord. In 10Q6 it belonged to AlGred of Marl- 
borough, together with Butghiil and Hope, which Domesday Book says had be- 
longed to Osbem, Alfred’s uncle, when C^wine and Harold were exiled u 

t86). Osbem was probably identical with the Norman Osbem eogpommlo PmUcast 
who was competed to leave England in s 052 (Florence of Worcester, i. 2 io)« The 
emphasb laid by the Chrmdi on the building of a single castle makes it probable, 
though frr from certain, that it was the first work of its kind in the county. Two 
other pre-Conquest casdet are recorded in Herefordshtre-^Hereford itself and 
Richard’s Castle. The first existed in 1055 {Chron*^ mm)t and the sectmd tato 
its name from Richard, son of Scrub, a Norman viho was settled in Herefordshire 
in 1052 and left his castle and lands to hisstm Osbem fitx Richard, who was hold** 
tog them in 1086. But there is no evidence that either of these castles had been 
bi^t as early as 1051* 
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inhabitants had killed two of his hotisecarles. But, to the 
lasting benefit of his reputation among the men of Kent, 
Godwine refused to undertake the expedition. Like many later 
historians, he may have felt that the king had passed a crush- 
ing sentence without knowing all the facts. The Canter- 
bury writer suggests that he refused because he held the count’s 
men responsible for the afiair at Dover, and was in any case 
unwilling to ravage his own earldom. But whatever its motive, 
an earl’s refusal to obey an explicit order from the king came 
dangerously close to rebellion, Godwine must have known that 
he was giving groimds sufficient to justify any action which the 
king might take against him. He seems to have decided that the 
time had come for a trial of strength with his enemies, and he 
began at once to mobilize all the forces which his family coiild 
command. 

The northern chronicler seems to have known little about 
events in Kent, and his account of them is mee^e. But he 
supplies the important fact that on i September Godwine and 
his sons Swein and Harold assembled a great army on the 
Cotswolds near Tctbury, some fifteen miles fi*om Gloucester, 
where the king was then residing. He also states that the army 
was ready to fight against the king, unless he surrendered 
Count Eustace and his men, and the garrison of the castle 
which had given offence m Herefordshire. The Canterbury 
chronicler mentions the muster of Godwine’s army, but he 
conceals its size, and represents it as demanding to go to its 
royal lord and his council and obtain their advice and help for 
the avenging of the disgrace that had been brought on the king 
and all Ac people. The words, which avoid particulars, and 
threaten war discreetly, are probably a quotation from a 
manifesto actually put forward by Godwine on this occation. 
It seems clear Aat at Ae moment there was no council in being 
to which Ae army could go, for Ae Canterbury chronide 
fortunately states that Ae assembly which Ac Kng convened m 
order to deal wi A Godwine was summoned to be at Gloucester 
on or about 8 September— Aat is, a week after Ac date given 
by Ae noiAem chronicler for Ae appearance of Ac army on 
Ae Cotswolds. The king, in fact, was taken by surprise. He 
was savedfiomhumiliation by Earls Leofiicand Siward, each Of 
whom came to Gloucester wiA a small fiuxe, and sent for 
reinArceine&ts when Acy saw what was happening in Ae 
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south. They were joined by Ralf, King Ed\)(^ard*s nephew, 
with a contingent from his unnamed earldom, and before long 
the king was surroxmded by an army which was strong enough 
to move ageiinst Godwine. Each army was ready for an engage- 
ment, but neither desired one. Godwine’s army, though it 
prepared itself to meet an attack, was-unwilling to give battle to 
die king in person, and there was a feeling among the kingfs 
men that it would be disastrous for the coimtry if the greatek 
lords in England were to fight with one another. The deadlock 
was ended by an agreement that the armies should separatd 
without fighting, that hostages should be given by each side 
to the other, and that a general meeting of the mtan should be 
held in London on 24 September, when Godwine and his sons 
should appear and answer the charges which the king would 
bring against them. 

The compromise saved Godwine’s dignity, but it meant that 
he had failed to impose his will on the king by force, and it must 
have disillusioned his followers. The king at once proceeded to 
make their position impossible. When summoning the mtan, 
he called out the militia of all England. This meant that even 
within the earldoms of Godwine and his family the ordinary 
thegns and free men on whose backing Godwine relied were 
required to join an army levied against him. The three earls 
were stiU at the head of a large force when they appeared at 
Southwark for the meeting of the witan, but it was outnumbered 
and disheartened and it soon began to disperse. The earls were 
rapidly falling into the king’s mercy, and he set himself to drive 
them into exile. For an ofifence which no chronicle mentions 
Earl Swein was once more declared an outlaw. The thegns 
who had formerly done homage to Godwine, Swein, or Harold, 
were required to find sureties that they would become the 
king’s men. Godwine and Harold were specially summoned to 
make their defence before the wiUm, but they rdfused to attend 
without an assurance, guaranteed by hostt^es, that they would 
enjoy the king’s peace there. They were then ordered to appear 
with twelve men to support then^ but Godwine again insisted 
on hostages and a grant of the king’s peace. The king’s reply 
was to t^ him that he had five days in which to leave the 
country. Upon this, Godwine and his wife, with their sons 
Swein, Tostig, and Gyrdi, made their way to Bosham in 
Sulisex. Tottig’s wife, who was with them, was a kinswoman of 
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Baldwin, count of Flanders, and the whole company spent the 
winter under his protection at Bruges. Harold and Leofwinc, 
Godwine’s youngest son in public life, rode to Bristol, and took 
ship there for Ireland. The king completed his deliverance by 
sending his wife away from court to live in retirement at 
Wherwell abbey. 

During the twelve months after Godwine’s fall, for the only 
time in his reign. King Edward was free from the dominance of 
a strong personality in the background of his court. Neither 
Siward nor Leofric ever showed any inclination towards the 
part in national affairs which had been taken by Godwine and 
was to be taken by Harold. Each of them carried a heavier 
responsibility of local government than had belonged to 
Godwine or any member of his family, and neither of them was 
likely to dictate to the king about the choice of his ministers or 
associates. The king, on his part, used his new freedom deliber- 
ately for the strengthening of the Norman element in the 
English state. His patronage of individual Normans and his 
deference to their advice were the principal cause of the 
reaction which next year brought back Godwine into power. 
There was no need for the king to squander the resources of the 
Crown on them. He had more tiban enough land for their sup- 
port in the estates forfeited by Godwine and his family. But he 
certainly gave some of them places at court, and he seems to 
have appointed othen to oflSces in the country. The English 
description of the foreigners as men who ‘promoted injustice, 
gave unjust judgements, and counselled folly’ suggests a group of 
Norman sheriffs trying to administer a system of law which 
they did not understand among people whose ways of life 
were unfamiliar. Englishmen naturally hated them, and their 
position in the country can hardly have been improved if, as is 
probable, the king let it be known that he wished the duke of 
Normandy to be regarded as his heir. The absence of any 
reference to such a declaration in the English chronicles of the 
time proves nothing. Only one out of three contemporary 
chronicles mentions the important fact that in the winter of 
1051 or the spring of 105a Duke William crossed the sea with 
a large retinue of Frenchmen and was received by King Edward. 
Nothing is, or indeed could be, said about ffiar conversation. 
But it Was so unusual for a rdgning prince to leave his own 
dominions the visit is unlikdy to have been a mere act of 
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courtesy. It is in every way probable that the duke came in 
order to receive a recognition of his standidg as successor 
designate to the crown. 

Within a year any prospect of a quiet succession which may 
have been opened to the duke was closed by the restoration of 
Godwine. He had failed in 1051 because, in the last resort, the 
fhegns and free landowners on whom he relied had been 
unwilling to attack the king. In 1052 he avoided this dis- 
advantage by providing himself with a force of seamen who wer^ 
less scrupulous, and against whom it was less easy for the king 
to take action. He had come to be regarded as the great enemy 
of the king’s Frenchmen, and there wzis a genuine movement of 
popular feeling towards him. But its strength has sometimes 
been over-estimated, and it was a military enterprise which 
brought him back to power. 

With a few ships collected in Flemish waters he sailed from 
the mouth of the Yser on 22 June, evaded a small fleet which 
the king had stationed off Sandwich, and landed at Dungeness. 
He was in his own country there, and within a short time he 
obtained promises of support from the men of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, and in particular from the ‘butsecarles’, or seamen, 
of Hastings. The Idng’s fleet was kept by storms from getting 
into touch with Godwine’s ships, and after a wasted voyage it 
returned to Sandwich and before long was brought to London, 
apparently in order that it might be provided with more 
efficient commanders and more trustworthy crews. Godwine 
took the opportunity of returning to Flanders ; still a proscribed 
fugitive, but with the knowledge that he could at any time 
cause a formidable revolt in south-eastern England. Before he 
had been long in Flanders the crews of the king’s fleet, tired of 
the delays in its reorganization, abandoned their ships, and 
left the whole south coast of England open to attack. As soon as 
he realized this Gk>dwine sailed with all the force that he could 
command to the Isle of Wight, which he harri»i until its 
inhabitants submitted to his requisitions, and then passed on to 
Portland, where he behaved in the same way. His object in 
sailing so far to the west was to join forces as soon as possible 
with Harold, who was coming from Ireland to help him. The 
need for provisions, which caused Godwine’s outrages, had 
brought Hardd to an engagement at Porlock with the militia 
ef D^on and Somerset, in whidh more than thirty thegns 
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and many humble men were killed. But he seems to have met 
no further resistance, and his fleet was intact when he met his 
father off the south coast, somewhere between Portland and 
Land’s End. 

Thenceforward, according to a contemporary, ‘they did no 
great harm’, but set themselves to win over the seaboard 
population to their side. Their force, though large enough for 
destructive raids, was inadequate to a struggle with the organ- 
ized power of the state, and their chance of success depended 
on the speed with which they could increase it. Everything 
suggests that Godwine, foreseeing this necessity, had made 
friends in all the south-eastern ports during his first descent 
upon England. He was now joined by the ships and seamen 
of Pevensey, Romney, Hythe, Folkestone, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. The men of Hastings are known to have promised him 
their help, and it is clear that, when he turned towards London 
along the channel between Thanet and the mainland, he was 
commanding the naval force of all the towns which were after- 
wards called the Cinque Ports, and of many lesser harbours. 
It was this accession of strength which decided the struggle in 
his favour. The king possessed no more than fifty ships, which 
were in no condition to meet Godwine’s fleet, and were moored 
on the north bank of the Thames at London, above the bridge. 
He had sent up country for more troops, but they were late in 
coming; the Southwark bank of the river was occupied by 
Godwine’s supporters, and the citizens of London, with whom 
he had been in communication, were ready to declare them- 
selves on his side. The initiative in die events that followed was 
naturally his. On 14 September he anchored in the river off 
Southwark at low tide, and before the flood was in he had sent 
messengers to confirm his understanding with the lK}ndoners. 
With the incoming fide he and his ships passed through the 
bridge, keeping close to the Southwark shore, and tiien put 
diagonally across the river, so as to surround the king’s small 
fleet. The force around the king was large, but unwilling to 
fight with its own countrymen. Godwine’s du{Ki* companies 
sapors by profession and pirates at heart, were ready to fiight 
with anyone, and he could scaicdy keep them in hsmd wUle 
the king was being persuaded to agree upon terms of peace. 
At last throt^h the mediation of bishop Sdgand of Winchester 
Rnd otiber ‘wise men’i it was arrang^ tlmt hostages should 
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be given on either side. Godwine and Harold landed on 
the north bank with a force suflScient to ensure their safety, 
and in the morning there was a meeting of the witan outside 
London, where Godwine replied in proper legal form to all the 
charges which the king had brought against him and his family. 
By admitting Godwine to his defenQe the king had virtually 
conceded the demand for his restoration, and the ivitan had 
choice but to declare itself satisfied with his answer. It then 
proceeded to reverse the whole policy which the government 
had been following during the past twelve months. It established\ 
what it seems to have called ‘full friendship’ between Godwine , 
and the king, gave him back his earldom, and restored aU 
that had been taken from him and his family. All the French- 
men who had lately come into England were outlawed, with the 
exception of those whom the king wished to have about him, and 
of whose loyalty to him and his people the witan were assured. 
The archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Dorchester, 
who had fled fi-om the city when Godwine entered it, were 
included in the sentence, and their property was divided be- 
tween Godwine, Harold, and the queen, who was now brought 
back to court. To mark the end of the crisis, the witan issued 
a conventional promise of ‘good law’ to the people at large. 

The crisis marks an important turning-point in the Confessor’s 
reign. It established the house of Godwine so firmly in power 
that neither the king nor any rival family could ever dislodge it. 
It reduced the Normans in England to political insignificance, 
and thereby decided that if the duke of Normandy were ever 
to become king of England it could only be through war. By 
treating Archbishop Robert’s see as vacant and setting Bishop 
Stigand in his place, Godwine and his party made it possible 
for the duke to appear as the champion of ecclesiastical order 
when the time came for his venture. But the crisis is no less 
interesting as an illustration of the attitude of Englishmen and 
titdr leaders towards the state. Many historians have taken 
Godwine’s tide in his original dispute wdth the king, and most 
than have felt that the king was vindictive towards him. 
It is natural to sympathize with a man who was so clearly the 
rqpresentative oi national feeling against foreign influence at 
tourt. But it remains the fact that he brought the country to 
the verge cd* civil war at a time when there was grave danger 
from abroad. The ChmicU states that the king’s men refused 
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to fight against Godwine in 1052 because they felt that the 
slaughter of Englishmen would leave the country open to in- 
vasion. Their refusal was embarrassing for the king, but their 
instinct was sound. Every Englishman with any knowledge of 
the world must have been aware of the peril in which England 
lay from the ambition of Harold Hardrada. The unwilling- 
ness of Leofidc and Siward to go to extremities against Godwine 
is sufficiently ecplained by their sense of this danger. Against 
this background, Godwine’s conduct is indefensible. As the 
history of iEthelred’s reign had shown, English security against 
foreign enemies depended on the respect which the king’s lead- 
ing subjects were prepared to show to his authority, and was 
impaired by any event which lowered its prestige. The cam- 
paign by which Godwine forced himself back on a reluctant 
king was an encouragement to every lord with whom the king 
was at variance, and, by its revelation of English naval weakness, 
to every foreign ruler with designs upon the English Crown. 

Earl Godwine died on 15 April 1053, within seven months of 
his restoration. Swein, his eldest son, who would naturally 
have become the head of the family, had died in exile, while 
returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The earldom of 
Wessex therefore passed to Harold, who was followed in his 
East Anglian government by ^Ifgar, son of Leofiic of Mercia, 
The earldom which Swein had held* was divided. Somerset and 
Berkshire were reunited to Wessex. There is nothing to show 
the arrangement that was made for Gloucestershire. Oxford- 
shire and Herefordshire were given to Ralf, King Edward’s 
nephew.* He died in 1057, but the four years of his rule in 
Herefordshire are important in local history, for he made a 
serious attempt to organize the county as a firontier province. 
He tried, though unsuccessfully, to convert the county militia 
into a mounted force; he caused a casde to be built at Hereford, 
and ffiere is evidence that he encouraged other Frenchmen to 
plant castles at points where Welsh raiders could most easily be 
checked. So far as can be seen, he was the real foimder of the 
system of organized castic-building which under the Norman 
Hngs made Herefordshire a principal bulwark of the midlands 
against assault from Wales. 

Frorn 1053 until 1055 Harold’s earidom of Wes^ was ffie 
only pixmneial government which remainedinGodwine’sfamily. 
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In the latter yeair its power was vastly, if precariously, increased 
when Tosdg, Harold’s brother, was made earl of Northumbria. 
Earl Siward, who had held the northern frontier of England 
for fifteen years, was at the height of his authority when he 
died, in the spring of 1055. The last of his battles had been 
fought in the previous summer, when he directed an invasion 
of Scotland by sea and land, and defeated Macbeth, its kingl 
It is probable that Siward was acting as the protector 08 
Malcolm, son of Duncan, king of Scots, whom Macbeth had 
killed in battle in 1040. Macbeth was not finally overthrown 
until 1057, but there are indications in tradition ^at Malcolm 
was restored to part of his father’s territory as a result of this 
campaign. The death of Siward’s eldest son in the battle 
affected English history more directly. When Siward himself 
died in the following year Waltheof, to one surviving son, was 
probably a child, and certainly too young to rule the most 
difficult English earldoms. There were several descendants 
of the English lords of Bamburgh among whom a successor for 
Siward could have been found. But it is not surprising that the 
king and to coimcil took this unique opportunity of governing 
Northumbria through an earl in close association with the court. 

Up to a point the experiment was successful. Tostig secured 
the fiiendship of Malcolm, king of Scots, and according to an 
early tradition became to sworn brother. Their good relations 
were made apparent in 1059, when Malcolm visited King 
Edward under the escort of Tostig, the archbishop of York, 
and the bishop of Ihirham. No visit of the kind had been paid 
by any Scottish king since Kenneth I came to Edgar’s court, 
more than eighty years before. The friendship between Malcolm 
and Tostig did not prevent the king from harrying Northum- 
bria in 1061, when ^ earl was out of the country; but towards 
Tostig himself Malcolm seems always to have kept the peace, 
and ^dr relationship was a rough guarantee of tlxe Northum- 
brian border in normal times. It was in regard to the govern- 
ment of his earldom that Tostig foOed. His failure was probably 
inevitable. Siward, a Dane by birth and the husband of a 
Northumbrian lady, had every qualification for ruling the 
Anglo-Scandinavian population of the north. He undmtood 
the people over whom he was set, and die ferocity which made 
bun a figure d li^end to later generations was admired by 
men who fibemselves were always ready for violence. Tostig had 
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no local connexions, and the men of his earldom, regarding Him 
as an Englishman from the south, were disposed to resent every 
display of force to which the state of the country compelled 
him. That they endured his government for ten years shows 
their respect for the authority of the king who had appointed him. 

The history of southern England in this period is curiously 
obscure. Many events are recorded, but different chroniclers 
often contradict each other in regard to the same incident, 
and a chronicler will sometimes go out of his way to bint that 
there is more behind a particular episode than he has cared to 
set down. The most important event of the period is touched 
by this air of mystery. The fall of King Edward’s Norman 
friends in the autumn of 1052 had given a new turn to the 
problem of the succession. The obvious heir — ^Edward, the son 
of Edmund Ironside — ^was brought into the centre of the picture, 
and in 1054 Bishop Ealdred of Worcester was sent to Germany 
to negotiate with the emperor for his return from exile. Edward 
had been treated in Himgary as a royal prince and had married 
a lady of the Imperial house.* It is hardly surprising that when 
the way was clear for his return he postponed his journey for at 
least two years.* There is nothing inherenffy suspicious in the 
fact that he died very soon after he landed in England, and 
before he had come to court. But there is a strong suggestion 
of intrigue behind the scenes in a chronicler’s complaint that 
‘we do not know why it was so arranged that he could not see 
King Edward, his kinsman’. 

Dark sayings like this reflect the political uncertainty of the 
time. It is doubtful if King Edwmd ever rccovarcd completely 
from his humiliation before Godwine in 1052. He continued to 
discharge all the formal duties of a king, and he never lost 
touch with public affairs. But, so far as can be seen, he aban> 
doned the attempt to control them. In his lat^ years his religious 
interests, and in particular his plans for the abbey which he 
intended to found at Westminster, seem to have filled the centre 
of his mind. Under a king whose grip on hfe was weakening, 
the decision on every nmjor issue affecting the state fell to the 

‘ S. Fat ( 7 %( Umgerim Origin ^ St. Margaret tf StaUand, 1940) ha argued 
that she was a daughter of Stephoo. King of Hungary, and of Gisela, niece of 
the Emperor Henry H. But the evidence is too vague to establish her piedse 
descent. 

• A vMtofEarl Hardd to Flanders late in 1056 was probably connected with 
d»e arrangenaits for Edward’s reception. Sec P. Orieison, EJfX li, pp. 90-7. 
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small group of great nobles who monopolized the provincial 
governments. The rise of Earl Harold to suproimcy among 
them is the most important fact in the political history of 
England between 1053 and 1066. But it proceeded more slowly 
than historians have generally realized. Even after the pro- 
motion of Tostig to the Northumbrijin earldom the house of 
Leoftic was at least as powerful as the house of Godwinel 
Harold’s influence must already have been very strong in south^ 
em England, where the centre of national authority lay. Buti 
his possessions in that country, though vast, were widely 
scattered, and he never commanded the resources of any single 
district comparable to the solid block of coimtry in the north- 
western midlands, where the earls of Mercia had no rival. 
When Leoftic, the last of Cnut’s earls, died in the autumn of 
1057 few people can have foreseen that in little more than eight 
years Harold would be in a position to secure election to the 
throne. It was clearly wise for a chronicler to be discreet when 
his work impinged on politics. 

The recorded history of the period is chiefly concerned with 
the new situation presented to English statesmen by the rise 
of a formidable power in Wales. The first sign of danger firom 
this quarter was the defeat of a Mercian army near Welshpool 
in 1039 by Grufiydd ap Llywelyn, king of G'wynedd and Powys.* 
The danger came to a head slowly. It was Gruflydd’s ambition 
to become king of all Wales, but the south Welsh princes re- 
sisted him for many years, and it was not until 1055 that he 
overthrew the last of them. His first opportunity for a scriom 
attack on England came in this year through a sudden turn in 
Engli^ politics. In the spring j^gar, earl of East Anglia, son 
of Leoftic of Mercia, was outlawed by the mtan on a chaise of 
treason. There is nothing that can profitably be added to this 
statement, for die charge is never described, and of the three 
chroniclers who mention it, one states that iEUgar was guilt- 
another that he was nearly guildess, and the third diat he 
admitted his guilt inadvertently. The best evidence his dis- 
afifection is his conduct after sentence. On his outlawry he went 
to Irdand, a force of eighteen ship’s companies among 
the vikings of the eastern coast, and then allied himself with 
ChrnflEydd ap Uywelyn for an invasion of England. Taking the 
road towards the midlands, the allies ento'ed Hotdbrd- 
. * For the detalb of hh caieer see J. E. Ilojni, S. $S 7 ^t* 
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shire, defeated the local militia, which was preparing to fight 
on horseback, burned the town of Hereford, plundered the 
cathedral, and killed seven of the canons who were defending 
its doors. To deal with this emergency the militia of all England 
was called out and placed under Harold’s command. It com- 
pelled the invaders to fall back on the natural fortress of the 
Black Mountain. Harold followed them and encamped on the 
western side of the Golden Valley. But no military decision 
could be reached in that country, and after a delay, which 
Harold used for the entrenchment of Hereford, the leaders in 
each army came to terms. At a meeting in the hills above the 
Wye to the south of Hereford it was settled that .^Ifgar should 
be restored to his earldom and all his possessions. Gruffydd is 
not mentioned in the only accoimt of the treaty which has sur- 
vived. He may have been recognized as the lord of the country 
known as Archenfield, between the Wye amd the Monnow, 
which for centuries had been disputed ground between England 
and Wales. But his principal gain from the expedition was the 
establishment of a close relationship with the heir of one of the 
two great families which controlled the English government. 

Bishop Athelstan of Hereford, whose church Gruffydd had 
ruined, died early in 1056. His successor was a chaplain of 
Earl Harold named Leofgar — a militant person, who tried to 
take reprisals against Gruffydd without waiting for help from 
outside the county. On 1 6 June he and a number of his priests, 
with the sheriff of Hereford and many substantial laymen, were 
killed by Gruffydd near Glasbury on Wye. The disaster com- 
pelled Ae government to take action, and the militia of all 
England was called out against Gruffydd for the second time 
in two years. It was an unwieldy force, wholly imfitted fmr 
mountain warfare, and a contemporary writer enlarges upon 
‘the misery and all the marching and the hostii^ and the toil 
and the loss of men and horses’ which it endured. In the aid, 
Earls Z^eofric and Harold and Bishop Ealdred of Worcestor 
arranged that Gruffydd should swear to be a true and loyal 
tmder-king to King Edward. A scttlemait thus confirmed must 
have been intended to cover every question outstanding between 
the kings, and there arc indications that it indudoi an extra- 
sivc cession of territory to Gruffydd. A passage in &e Cheshire 
Domesday states drat King Edward gave to ‘Griffin* dl the 
hmd whitffi lay b^tmd the river Dee. Other passages show diat 
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Grufiydd, at the height of his power, possessed the whole coun- 
try between the Dec and the Clwyd, apart from a narrow strip 
along the Dee estuary. Offa’s dyke runs through the middle of 
this country, and the lands to the east of it seem to have been 
in English occupation without a break from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. The Domesday evidence shows that, although 
Grufiydd may well have overrun this district in unrecorded 
raids, he was secured in its possession by a gift from the Cotir 
fessor. The settlement of 1056, by which Gruffydd accepted 
King Edward as his lord, was probably the occanon when tho, 
gift was made. 

The settlement appears to have satisfied Grufiydd’s imme- 
diate ambitions, and he kept the peace towards England for 
more than a year. The chief interest of English politics in 1057, 
apart from the mystery connected with the return of Edward, the 
king’s nephew, lies in the readjustment of the southern earldoms 
which followed the deaths of Leofric of Mercia and Ralf of 
Ho'eford. Leofiic was succeeded by iElfgar, his only surviving 
son. The earldom of East Anglia, vacated by iElfgar, was given 
to Gyrth, the fourth son of Earl Godwine, and for some un- 
known reason Oxfordshire was added to it. Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Middlesex, and Buckinghamshire, which had been united 
with East Anglia under ^Ifgar, were combined with Kent and 
Surrey into a new earldom for Leofwine, Gyrth’s younger 
brother. The earldom of Hereford, which Ralf had held, ceased 
to exist as a separate government, and was merged in Harold’s 
earldom of Wessex. The politick ascendancy of Harold was 
obviously strengthened by these changes. They threatened the 
earldom of Mercia with isolation. They must have confirmed 
Eul ^l%ar in his dangerous alliance with Grufiydd ap 
Llywelyn. They may easily have moved him towards rebellion. 

The ytax 1058 was full of tumult, in which Earl .Elfgar was 
the central figure. Unfortunately, its origin and course are 
obscured b^^ the ineptitude of the only English chronicler who 
mentions it His account runs: *Earl iElfgar was driven out, 
but he soon came in agrin with violence through the hdp of 
Griffin, and a fleet came finm Norway. It is tedious to tell 
how it all happened.* No other authority throws any light on 
the reason for ^fgaris expulsion, or on the details of the fight- 
ing by which he was restored, l^t it is dear firom Welsh and 
Ir^ stmrees that the war was a much m(»e serious business 
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than would be gathered from this annal. The Annales Cambriae 
represent it as a devastation of England carried out by Magnus, 
son of Harold Hardrada, with the help of Grufiydd ap Llywelyn. 
Irish authorities show that the Norwegian descent on England, 
which the English annalist dismisses in a parenthesis, was an 
expedition on a large scale. The chief Irish chronicler of the 
period describes it as an attempt at the conquest of England by 
a fleet drawn from the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and Dublin, 
led by the king of Norway’s son, and only frustrated by the 
will of God.* The fragmentary nature of this information has 
tended to obscure the fact that a great naval force had been 
dispatched from Norwegian waters against England eight years 
before Harold Hardrada sailed on the expedition which ended 
at Stamfordbridge. 

Earl iElfgar lived for a little more than four years after his 
second restoration. So far as can be seen, his alliance with 
Gruffydd lasted for the rest of his life. He is known to have 
married a daughter to Gruffydd, and the marriage probably 
belongs to the period after 1058. Apart firom an occasional 
appearance at court nothing is recorded about ,£lfgar’s last 
years, and although it seems certain that he died in 1062 no 
chronicler noted the date of his death. Nevertheless it is one 
of the determining events of eleventh-century history. If 
.£lfgar had survived King Edward, it is on every grotmd im- 
likely that he would have acquiesced in the choice of Harold 
as king. He was the head of the one family in England whose 
members had held high office before the Danish conquest. His 
interests had always clashed with those of Harold, and he had 
twice been outlawed by a court under Harold’s influence. 
There is no reason to tMnk that he would have claimed the 
kingdom, or any part of it, for himself, but he would certainly 
have prevented Harold from obtaining the immediate recog- 
nition which gave him the chance of reigning. 

£}fgar was the third successive earl of his house, and his 
position in Mercia passed, as if by inheritance, to Edwin, 
his eldest son. But in 1062 Edwin can barely have come to 
fidl age. He was too young to use the military resources of 
his earldom, and his inexperience gave the government an 
opportunity of breaking the Welsh power which had been his 
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father’s ally. At Christmas 1062 Earl Harold, in the first of 
the rapid campaigns which gave him distinction, struck across 
country from Gloucester to ]^uddlan, the seat of Grufiydd ap 
Llywelyn by the Clwyd. He fiuled to capture the king, but 
he burned kis ships and houses and drove him into unbecoming 
flight Towards the end of May he set about the systemafic 
reduction of Grufiydd’s coimtry by sea and land. He himself 
sailed fi‘om Bristol round the Welsh coast, landing at convenient 
harbours and taking hostages firom the men of the adjacent 
regions. In the greater part of south Wales he may well havfe 
been regarded as a deliverer, for GrulOfydd had no hereditary 
claim to rule there. In the meantime Earl Tostig, with an army 
which later writers describe as cavalry, was making his way 
into north Wales, presumably along the narrow coastal strip 
which offered the shortest line of approach from Northumbria. 
Grufiydd was unable to prevent the earls fi-om joining their 
forces, and Gwynedd itself was conquered. The whole cam* 
paign was over in less than three months, for on 5 August 
Grufiydd, as a fugitive, was killed by his own men. His head 
and the figure-head of his ship were brought to Harold, who 
brought them to King Edward. Gwynedd and Powys were 
given as tributary provinces to two local chiefi named Bleddyn 
and Rbiwallon, who swore to be faithful to the king and ^e 
earl, and to serve them by land and water if their services 
wereneeded. The heirs ofancient dynasties came back to power 
in die south, the border lands which Grufiydd had occupied 
were reunited to England, and of the united Wales which he 
had created the tradition alone remained. 

For the next two years Harold was at the height of his power 
and reputation. The Mercian earldom imder the inexperienced 
Edwin was the only considerable part of England outside the 
direct influence of his family. The campaign of 1063 must have 
made him popular in all the shires which Grufiydd had threat- 
ened, and he was beyond all rivalry at court No subject of 
the English Crown had ever been at once so powoful in re- 
latitm to other noblemen and so great a figure in the country 
at large. He was bound to realize that, before long, the crown 
itself might come within his reach. Edward, the Hng’s nephew, 
had lefi: a son, named Edgar, to whom the kingdom would pass 
in normal timet. But the times were &r firom normal. The 
duke of Normandy and the king of Norway were certain 
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claim the English throne when King Edward died. Edgar, who 
is known to have lived until 1125, can have been little more 
than a child in 1063. Harold’s chance of obtaining the crown 
turned on the question whether Englishmen would allow their 
respect for royal descent to outweigh the advantage of possess* 
ing a king who could defend the land. 

Before the question was put to them Harold had allowed 
himself to be drawn into a false position in relation to the duke 
of Normandy. Within five years from the battle of Hastings 
Norman writers were asserting that while Edward was still king, 
Harold had acknowledged the duke as his personal lord. Un- 
fortunately, even the earliest authorities differ from one another 
about the circumstances of the recognition and the obligations 
which it imposed upon Harold. Most of them embellish it with 
incredible details, and none of them is precise about its date. 
The simplest, and on the whole the most probable, version of 
the story is the outline drawn before the end of the centmy by 
the Bayeux tapestry. According to this work, Harold was sent 
on a mission to the Continent by King Edward. He sailed be- 
fore a strong wind to Ponthieu — ^the tapestry gives no hint that 
he was shipwrecked — ^but was arrested by Guy, the local count, 
and kept under restraint at Beaurain. Ponthieu had recently 
been brought under Norman overlordship, and the duke was 
able to obtain tiie surrender of Harold. After entertaimnent 
at William’s court Harold accompanied him on an expedition 
against Conan, duke of Brittany, rescued some Norman soldiers 
firom the quicksands by the river Couesnon, and was present 
when Conan surrendered the castle of Dinan. At this point the 
tapestry states that William ‘gave arms to Harold’ — a state- 
ment which was undoubtedly intended to imply that Harold 
had acknowledged himself to be William’s man. The next 
scene is inscribed ‘William came to Bayeux where Harold 
took an oath to Duke William*, and shows Harold standing 
in William’s presence between two reliqtiaries, with an out- 
stretched hand on each. After this the tapestry makes hina return 
to England, and, apparently, tell the story of his ad.ventures 
to King Edward. 

The tapestry was woven for public exhibition at a time when 
a number dT Ae minor actors in the story were still alive. It 
is therefore unlikely to portray any incidents which are en- 
tirely fictitious. It is good evidence, npt only that Harold 
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became William’s man, but that he took a very solenm oath to 
observe the duke’s interests. On the other hand, a piece of 
stitchwork can only deal with superficialities, and the tapestry 
gives no information about the reason for Harold’s journey or 
about the nature of his engagement with the duke. No con> 
vincing answer has ever been given to the first of these questions. 
As to the second, it is probably safe to follow the NomW 
writers who make Harold swear to help William to secure me 
English throne. His reasons for giving such a promise can on^y 
be a matter of conjecture. It is possible that even in 1064-it- 
the probable date of the oath — ^he may have doubted whethet 
his following in England was strong enough to carry his election 
as king. In a Norman environment he may have felt that, in 
view of the danger from the king of Norway, his wisest course 
was to ally himself with the duke and work for his succession. 
It is perhaps more probable that he simply took the easiest 
way out of an embarrassing situation, assumed that he could 
plead duress if he were to break his oath, and left his future 
conduct to be decided by the course of events in England. 

In the autumn of 1065 the political situation in England was 
suddenly changed by a revolt in Northumbria. So far as can 
be seen, it was caused partly by resentmwit at a heavy tax which 
Tostig had taken firom his earldom, and partly by the wish to 
avenge the death of certain thegns, for which he was held re- 
sponsible. The rising was made more dangerous by a suspicion 
that there were sinister influences working for Tostig in the 
king’s own circle. Cospatric, the heir of the native earls of 
Bemicia, had recently been Mlled at the king’s court, and it 
was believed that Qpeen Edith, Tostig’s sister, had proctured 
his death in her brother’s interest Tostig himself was visiting 
the king at Britford near Salisbury when the revolt broke out 
It seems to have begun with a descent of some two hundred 
thegns on York, but it developed almost at once into a general 
Noxthumbiian movement Tostig’s retainers were hunted down 
and killed, and the rebels seized his stock of weapons and his 
treasury. Taking on themselves the functions of a public court, 
they proclaimed Tostig an outlaw. They then invited Morcar, 
brother of Edwin of Mercia, to be their earl, and when he had 
joined them they came down as an army into the midlands, 
drew in a force fiom the Mercian shires of lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derby, and occupied Northan^ton. Their numlxxs wxt 
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^catly increased by the arrival of Edwin himself, widi a host of 
Mercians and Welshmoi, and they felt themselves in a position 
to dictate terms to the Mng. Their next movements are im* 
certain, but it is probable that while the mass of the army 
remained at Northampton, the negotiations between its leaders 
and the king were carried out at Oxford. Harold, on whom 
the work of negotiation fell, tried to bring them into agreement 
wilh Tostig, but failed. The king agreed that Morcar should 
be their earl, and confirmed to them the customs by which they 
and their ancestors had lived in the time of King Cnut. At 
last, after continual harrying of the country round Northamp- 
ton, they retired, taking with them many prisoners and mu^ 
cattle as spoils of what, in effect, had been a northern invasion 
of the midlands. Tostig, with to wife and a band of faithful 
adherents, left England, and, as in 1051, found shelter for the 
winter with Baldwin, count of Flanders. 

That Harold’s position was weakened by the revolt is certain. 
The replacement of Tostig by Morcar brought the Northum- 
brian earldom to a family which at the very least felt itself the 
equal of the house of Godwine, and had every reason to oppose 
its ambitions. The intervention of a Mercian army in the war 
showed that the Mercian people identified itself with the family 
of its earls in opposition to the great West Saxon house. On 
the other hand, the history of the rebellion made it dear that 
Harold, as the king’s chief counsellor, had a claim to influence 
which was unaffected by the loss of one of the family earldoms, 
and was admitted in Northumbria itself. For the rising was in 
no sense a movement for Northumbrian independence. At a 
time when they were challenging the whole authority o£ the 
Crown in order to remove a hated earl, the Northumbrians 
showed no desire to choose a separate king. It is the combina- 
tion of strong provindal feeling with respect for the unity of 
England which makes their behaviour interesting. 

On 5 January 1066, ten weeks after his surrender to the rebels, 
King Edward died at Westminster. EBs health had been failing 
ever since the disturbances of the autumn. He was too ill to 
attend the consecration of Westminster abbey on 28 December, 
wd to deatib must have been long expected. The course to 
illness gave time for the leading members of to council to come 
togeth^ in London and decide who should be the next king. 
Nothing is known about their discussion, but its outcome was a 
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decision, apparently unanimous, in favour of Qarold. The cir- 
cumstances of die moment made the choice almost inevitable. 
To the danger of invasion from Normandy and Norway was 
now added the certainty that Tostig would attempt a landing in 
the spring and the probability that the king of Scots, his sworn 
brother, would cross the border to support him. There waslan 
overwhelming case for giving the name and authority of a king 
to the one Englishman who had shown the ability to plan and 
carry out a campaign. King Edward himself realized at tne 
end that the claim of his young kinsman Edgar, ‘the ^theling*, 
must give way to military necessities. The only contemporary 
account of Harold’s election expressly states that he ‘succeeded 
to the kingdom as the king granted it to him and as he was 
chosen thereto’. On the morrow of King Edward’s death and 
the day of his burial, with a haste which shows the urgency of 
the times, Harold was consecrated in his place, at Westminster. 
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THE NORMAN CONQTUEST 

H arold was king of England for nine months, in which the 
national life was overshadowed by the threat of invasion. 
For more than half this period the forces available for the defence 
of southern England were kept in a state of readiness for war — 
on shipboard, or in stations along the coast. It was a time not 
only of strain and danger but of political tmease. The Northum- 
brians refused at first to accept Harold as king, and were not 
brought into obedience until he had visited the north, and 
Bishop WuMstan of Worcester, who accompanied him, had im- 
pressed on them the danger in which the country stood.* There 
is no evidence that Edwin and Morcar, the earb of Mercia and 
Northumbria, had opposed Harold’s election, and there is 
reason to think that early in his reign he secured their formal 
allegiance by marrying Ealdgyth, their sister. But the course of 
events in the autumn showed that they had not identified their 
personal interests with his, and that the thegns and smaller 
landowners of their earldoms, to say the least, had no enthusiasm 
for his leadership. 

Few memorials of civil government can be expected from a 
short reign thus troubled. A solitary writ preserved in a late 
copy* is all that remains to illustrate the work of Harold’s 
writing-office. The best-recorded of his peace-time measures is 
the issue of a voluminous currency. Coins are known to have 
been struck for Harold at forty-four different minting-places, 
ranging from York to Exeter and from Chester to Romney.* 
The regularity of their execution shows that the custom of 
requiring all moneyers to obtain their dies in London was en- 
forced under Harold. This in turn implies the maintenance of 
the centralized control of the currency which had boen estab- 
lished by his predecessors.^ It is good evidence that the con- 

* WiUiam of Malmesbury, Vita Widfitem, ed. R. R. Dariington, aa-3. 
William at this point is closdy following a life of Wulfitan written by an hkig^ish- 
man named Coleman, who for fifteen yean had been the Indus’s ^aplain. He 
may have escaggerated die part which Wid&tan played in the reccmciliaticta of die 
Northumbrians, but he is an excellent audiority for the fact of their original dis- 
afiecdon. 

* CD. 976.' 
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* See Q. C. Brooke, Easlish Corns, pp. 69-78. 
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tinuity of the English administrative system preserved in 
Harold’s time. 

It was in regard to the defence of the realm that this system 
was least efiBcient. The resources at the king’s conunand were 
large but ill organized. At the beginning of 1066 there was 
neither a fleet in being, nor any regular arrangement for the 
keeping of the sea except the service due by recent agreement 
j&om a small number of southern ports.* For a fleet adequateio 
forestall an invasion the king relied on an undefined power of 
requisitioning ships and impressing crews, and on the contribu- 
tions in ships or seamen which custom entitled him to deman4 
fi'om individual shires and boroughs.* Given time, he could 
bring together a force which was large enough for any ordinary 
occasion. But its mobilization was a slow business, and the 
period for which it could remain at sea was narrowed by the 
absence of any organization for the replacement of the pro- 
visions with which it had sailed. 

For the defence of the realm by land the king could bring into 
the field a composite force, in which a nucleus of professional 
soldiers was combined with an aristocratic element ^awn fi'om 
the thegnhood of the shires, and with peasant levies of varying 
quality. The kernel of the host was composed of the military 
retainers — ^the housecarles — of the king and other magnates.* 
By ro66 it had long ceased to be the custom that a housecarle 
should be his lord’s companion in time of peace. Many house- 
carles were living on their own estates. A Domesday reference 
to 15 acres of crown land in Wallingford ‘where housecarles 
used to dwell’ su^;ests that King Edward may have been using 
his housecarles for ganison-duty at important strategical 
points.'* But wherever he might live, the housecarle was avail- 
able for instant sorvice in the event of war< It is unlikely that 
the corps of housecarles at the disposal of the king or of any 
other lord were large enough to be employed as independent 
military units. Their essential function, as trained and dis- 
ciplined troops, was to stiffen the loosely compacted hosts of 

* Above^ p. 426- 

* The provision of seamen by local communities ii brought out by several entriei 
in Domesday Book. The borough of Warwick, for example, sent 4 sailors or p^d 
£4 when the king went on an expedition by sea. For traces of the system by which 
ships were found communally for the king’s service see above, p. 425* 

^ On the hotisecarles see above, p. 406. 

* DJS. h 1 56 * 
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thegns and peasants with which the recorded c ampaig ns of the 
age were fought. 

The military service of the thegn was a duty which fell on 
him as a consequence of his rank, and was inherent in the con- 
stitution of Old English society. There is evidence in Domesday 
Book suggesting that every thegn, or at least every thegn possess- 
ing rights of jmisdiction, would receive a personal sununons to 
the host, and that if he disobeyed it the king was entitled to 
confiscate his land. It is also clear firom the same authority that 
each of these greater thegns was expected to cause his own men, 
whatever their rank, to do the military service which the king 
required from them. Among the men of the greatest lords a 
large number were thegns themselves by birth, and members of 
this class formed a high proportion of the effectives in every 
English army of the eleventh century. 

The military service of the peasant, like that of the thegn, was 
a personal obligation. The king’s right to call on all men for the 
defence of the land was never abandoned. But so far as can 
be seen, it was rarely exercised in the last centuries of the Old 
English state. In eleventh-century Berkshire, for example, one 
soldier only was required for the host from five hides of land — a 
group of holdings roughly equivalent in area to the territory of 
a smaU village. It is doubtful whether this rule was allowed to 
prevail in parts of England where the hide was larger than in 
Berkshire, and it was obviously inapplicable to the northern 
Danelaw, where land was estimated in ploughlands instead of 
hides, and to East Anglia, where there was no imiform type of 
peasant holding. It is of historical interest because it implies 
that to some octent the militia of the late Old English kings was 
a body of selected troops, and that its equipment cannot have 
been contemptible. It suggests that the Eng^^hmen armed with 
clubs, or with stones tied on sticks, who figure in the battle of 
Hastings, were peasants trying to avenge a fortnight’s harrying 
rather than normally recruit^ members of the national^dl 

In mere numbers the army which an English king could raise 
in 1066 was equal to any but the most improbable emergency. 
But it was difficult for him to concentrate his strength at any 
given point, or to keiqp a large force out on service in expectation 
of an attadc. The continental innovation of the castie, which 
enabled a commander to hold a large tract of coxmtiy with a 
small number of troops, had never been adopted in England at 
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large.* It a fur&or cause of weakness that i^nglish indiffer* 

ence to foreign developments in the art of war dangerously 
restricted the tactics open to an English leader in contact with 
the enemy. Each of the three main classes fiom which an Eng- 
lish army was recruited — ^the housecarles, the thegns, and the 
wealthier peasants — ^used horses in ordinary life, and naturally 
used them when campaigning. But the art of fighting on horse- 
back, if not entirely imknown, was little practised in Englani 
No attention seems to have been paid to the possibilities of 
archery as a military instrument. In action, Harold’s army 
could only function as a force of infantry, confined by its nature . 
to a type of warfare which was already obsolete in the greater 
part of westCTn Europe. 

In William of Normandy Harold was confronted by a rival 
familiar with every device of continental warfare. It was as a 
knight and a leader of knights that the duke had acquired the 
reputation which enabled him to recruit an army adequate for 
the invasion of England. The wars against disaffected kinsmen 
which had made him the effective niler of Normandy were an 
admirable training in the management of small bodies of 
cavalry and in the art of improvising fortifications. The inva- 
sions of the duchy, by which King Henry of France had hoped 
to reduce him to insignificance, gave him e:q>erience in large- 
scale warfare against superior numbers. From these and the 
other campaigns of his early life, he emerged with a sense of the 
value of discipline which sets him apart from other commanders 
of the feudal age. For his claim to eminence as a general does 
not rest on the detail of his battles, but on the quality which 
made the coherent army of Hastings out of a miscellaneous host 
tff feudal tenants, foreign adventurers, and mercenary knights. 

The first phase of William’s career ends in 1060. Up to that 
year he had been chiefly occupied with local interests — ^the sup- 
presdon of revolts, the defence of Normandy against the king of 
France, and tim fintificatioR of his southern border. As a for<% 
in die politics of northern France he was outweighed through- 
out this period by GeoflBrey Martel, count of Anjou. In 1051 
Geoffrey secured control of the county of Maine, and thereby 
obtained acces to many obvious lines of entry into Normandy. 
Much of William’s energy in the following years was given to 
itmasures intended to impede an Angevin invasion the duchy. 

.* Ordnioii Vitalit, HaUHa BcekHaObtt «d. A. le Frevoit, & t4|. 
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The one event of this time which shows him in contact with a 
wider circle is his marriage to Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, 
count of Handera.* But in 1060 his place among French mag- 
nates was completely changed by the deaths of the count of 
Anjou and the king of France. Philip I, the new king, was a 
child, and Baldwin of Flanders became regent. Anjou was dis- 
tracted by a long war between die two nephews of Geoffrey 
Martel. For the first time in his life William was free to plan 
far-reaching operations. Within four years he had conquered 
Maine and effectively reasserted the ancient claim of his house 
to lordship over Brittany. 

At the beginning of 1066 he was admirably placed for an 
attack on England. From the Scheldt to Finisterre every har- 
bour not under his own control was in the hands of allies, or of 
men bound to him by feudal obligation. A friendly regency in 
France and a state of civil war in Anjou meant that Normandy 
would be secure against invasion in his absence. Even so, many 
of his barons were alarmed at the risks of the enterprise, 
and it was only after discussion in a great council of the duchy 
that he obtained a general assurance of support. It was also 
clear that the resources of Normandy alone were unequal to the 
design, and William set himself to the task of enlisting help from 
other coxmtries. His reputation was so great that he was able to 
attract volunteers, not only from Brittany and Maine, which 
were feudally dependent on Normandy, but also from Flanders, 
central France, Aquitaine, and the Norman colonies in southern 
Italy. There were men of established position among them, but 
for ihe most part they were landless knights, who joined William 
for pay because they had heard of his generosity. The noain- 
tenance of such an army during weeks of idleness on Norman 
soil was a problem which would have defeated most com- 
manders of the age. The organization of a regular supply oi 
provisiom by which William solved it without ruining his 
country proves at once his generaMiip and the efficiency of the 
administrative service at his command. 

* The tuaniage waa fcH'Mdden by Pope Leo IX at the eoundl of Reiin* in 
>049— -ai^Muentiy on the giOuad of affinity between the parties— but wai aohan* 
»iaed in or beibie 1053 in defiance of this prdhiUtion. IntossWlKamdrt^neda 
fi>noal recognition of the marriage bota Pope Nicholai II on die oonditimr that 
he diould endow two monasteiiet, one fiw men and one 6 * women. Ihe abl^ 
of St. Stephen and HUly Tirinity at Caen were finihded in dxdienoe to this requae* 
matt, 
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The necessity of raising troops in lands outside his own control 
gave much importance to the manner in which William’s case 
was presented to the world. Pope Alexander II and the Emperor 
Henry IV — the two powers which represented international 
authority in the westr^were each induced to declare themselves 
in his &vour. From the emperor — or at least from those who 
were governing in his name — ^William obtained a promise ipf 
German help, if it were needed. The pope committed himswf 
more definitely, after what seems to have been a formal hearing 
of William’s case. No record of the proceedings at Rome hat 
smvived. It is probable that William’s agents asked for a judge- 
ment against Harold on the groxmd that by taking the English 
crown he had broken the oath which he had sworn to William 
at Bayeux. But there is no evidence that Harold was summoned 
to appear at Rome, and the question was clearly treated as a 
matter, not of law, Init of expediency. The fact which weighed 
most heavily in William’s favour was the care for the interests 
of religion which he had shown in Normandy and could be 
trusted to show in England. It was a nice question how far the 
better government of the English church and the removal of 
Archbishop Stigand, which might be e]q)ected to follow from 
William’s victory, coxild justify a decision which would give the 
approval of the papal court to an aggressive war. Long after- 
wards Pope Gregory Vll, who as Archdeacon Hildebrand had 
been William’s strongest advocate, wrote that many had 
blamed him as one who laboured for slaughter. But in the 
end his insistence on William’s merits prevailed, and Pope 
Alexander sent a banner to the duke as a symbol of St Peter’s 
judgement 

The seri« of events which culminated in the battle of Hast- 
ings began early in May when Tostig, Harold’s brother, 
appear^ in some force ofif the Isle of Wight and after harrying 
the Sussex coast, occupied Sandwich. It was afterwards be- 
lieved that his attempt had been eicouraged by William of 
Ncomandy.* Harold undoubtedly regarded Tost^s appear- 
ance as a sign that the Norman invaaon was imminent and at 
once b^an to mobilize his fleet and army. But most of Tostig’s 

’ Ordericut Vitalii, K$Uffh EecUskstkitf ed A. le ii, Hieitate- 

meat that WiHiam tent Toftig to Eogland, which it dten quoted fiom die Gisi» 
Jitmmmmm Dmm of William of Jund^get (ed* J*Manqp. 19a), occuit io a passage 
iidet|Kdated into this work by Oidetk. 
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men were Flemings, and although he may have been in com- 
munication with William, it is clear that he was not acting 
under William’s orders. There is, in fact, one piece of evidence 
suggesting that he had already planned the largo: enterprise 
which was to bring Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to Eng- 
land as his ally. While still in Kent he was joined by one of his 
Northumbrian supporters named Copsi, who had been exiled in 
1065, and now came to him from the Orkneys with seventeen 
ships.* The Orkneys had recently come under the authority of 
the king of Norway, and his approval must have been necessary 
before even so small a force as this could leave the islands. 

When the news of Tostig’s landing came to London Harold, 
whose head-quarters were in the city, set out at once for Sand- 
wich. Before he reached the Kentish coast Tostig had taken to 
the sea again. He had impressed or attracted into his service a 
number of seamen of Sandwich, and had taken possession of the 
shipping in the harbour. His fleet at the time of sailing amount- 
ed to sixty ships. Making towards the north, he put into the 
mouth of the Burnham river in Norfolk, and harried the sur- 
rounding country. He then sailed on to the Humber, and dis- 
embarked on the southern bank. After more ravaging he was 
heavily defeated by Earl Edwin and the Lindsey militia; Earl 
Morcar and the Northumbrians prevented him from landing in 
Yorkshire, and the seamen whom he had brought from Sand- 
wich deserted him and took their ships back to Kent. With a 
fleet reduced to twelve small vessels he made his way to Scot- 
land, and remained there throughout the summer, accumulat- 
ing resources which he could bring to a combined attack on 
England in association with Harold of Norway. 

His failure had shown that in the spring of 1066 the ordinary 
English defences were capable of dealing with any private 
adventurer. During the early summer the whole force upon 
which the long could draw in an emergency was gradusdly 
brought into position against the expected attack from France. 
The militia of all England was called up to statiom along the 
coast, and a large fleet, commanded by the king in person, was 
assembled off the Isle of Wight. William, in the meantime, was 
steadily bringing his miscellaneous force into the semblance of 
an army, and creating a fleet for its transport to En^and. The 

* Gaimar,rjBiiw»<ilsfJEi«&f,R.S.i.ai9. The historical value of Gaimar’$wotk 
at thk pdnt was indicated by W. H. Stevenson, BJf-R- ad. 3oa-4. 
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work was completed more quickly than had .at first seemed 
possible, but it was not until the beginning of August that he 
was able to concentrate his men and ships for the invasion. 
Throughout the last weeks of August and the first week of Sep- 
tember his armament, detained by contrary winds in the cstua^ 
of the Dives, was confronted by an English fleet ready for actibn 
in the Channel. On I2 September, in order to obtain a shorter 
crossing, he took advantage of a westerly wind to transport ^ 
force from the Dives to the mouth of the Somme at St. Valery. 
In the event, the precaution proved to be unnecessary, for thb 
English defensive system was collapsing at the very time when 
the movement to St. Valery was in progress. The crews of 
Harold’s ships and the militia guards along the coast had been 
held to a long spell of tedious duty; dieir provisions were run- 
ning out, and their temper was uncertain. Shortly after 8 Sep- 
tember &e militiamen were sent home, and the decision was 
taken to bring the ships to London. Many of them were lost on 
the voyage, and the Channel was left open to WiUiam and his 
overladen transports. 

At this moment, amid the confusion of a disbanded militia 
and a broken fleet, Harold learned that the king of Norway had 
invaded England with three hxmdred ships, or more. His de- 
scoit had been plaimed in association with Tostig, who joined 
him, apparently in the Tyne, with all the force that he had 
acquir^ in Scotland. Their preparations must have been 
known throughout the north, but Harold of England had been 
too closely occupied with the Norman danger to follow their 
progress, and the attack, when it came, was a surprise. With 
the aid of a northerly wind, which was keeping William of 
Normandy land-locked in the Somme, the Norw^an fleet sailed 
down the Yorkslure coast, throwing off landing-parties which 
harried in Cleveland, at Scarborough, and in Holdemess. The 
English ships in northern waters were too few to engage it at 
sea, and it seems that as the Norwegians entered the Humber 
the English vessels retired before them up the Ouse, and then up 
the Wharfe as far as Tadcaster. It was probably in order to 
immobilize them that Harold of Norway anchored his own fleet 
at Biccall on the Ouse, three miles below its junction with the 
Wharfe. At Riccall he was within ten miles of Ymrk by road, 
and after pladng a guard on his ships he advanced at once upon 
the city. 
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It was not until the Norwegians had landed at Riccall that 
any reliable news of these events reached Harold of England. 
He set out at once for the north on a forced march, with his own 
retainers and such elements of the militia as he could collect 
while on his way. But he was too late to intervene in the cam- 
paign before the fate of York was decided, and Edwin and 
Morcar, with the men of their earldoms, were required to bear 
the full weight of the Norwegian assault. For the decisive battle 
they chose a site on the left bank of the Ouse near the village of 
Gate Fulford, two miles south of York. For the greater part of a 
hard day’s fighting they barred the only road by which the 
Norwegians could advance, but their lines gave way at last, and 
large numbers of their men were cut down or drowned. The 
men of York made peace for themselves on terms which show 
that the recent northern progress of Harold Godwinson had 
failed to conciliate them. After receiving food and hostages the 
king of Norway, instead of occupying the city, led his army back 
to its ships at Riccall, and arranged a treaty with the citizens 
which provided that they should join forces with him and march 
southwards under his leadership to attempt the conquest of all 
England. 

Before attempting to carry out this larger plan the king took 
the obvious precaution of calling for hostages from the York- 
shire thegns who had survived the battle of Fulford. After 
reedving an assurance that the hostages woiild be forthcoming, 
he decided to await them in the presence of his army at a site 
seven miles east of York, where roads from all parts of eastern 
Yorkshire converged on the crossing of the Derwent known as 
Stamfordbridge. The battle of Fulford had been fought on 20 
September, and the negotiations for the capitulation of York, the 
withdrawal to Riccall, the final arrangement of terms with the 
citizens, and a march of 12 miles from Riccall to Stamfordbridge 
must have occupied the army and its commanders for several 
days. It can hardly have been before the evening of 24 Septem- 
ber that the Norwegians reached thdr position on the Derwoit. 
Next day tiiey were attacked by Harold of England. Hastening 
from the south, Harold reached Tadcaster, nine miles short 
of York, on 24 September, and baited there for tije niglit, 
after reviewing the English ships which had taken shdter in 
the Whaife. On the following day he marched through Ymrk, 
which the Norwi^ans had left an open dty, and came upon 
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them by the Derwent before they were aware of his approach. 
They had encamped on the farther bank of the river, but they 
lost its protection by failing to guard the bridge in force. Its 
heroic defence by a solitary Norwegian warrior was remembered 
in English tradition.* In ^e course of a long struggle Harold of 
Norway, and Tostig, who had acconq)anied him throughout ^ 
these operations, were both killed. The Norwegian army was 
shattered, and its hagments were pursued to the ships at RiccaU. 
Olaf, King Harold’s son, an unnamed Norwegian bishop, an^ 
Earl Paul of the Orkneys, who had been left to guard the ship^^ 
received peace ftom Harold of England, and sailed home with' 
the remnant of the defeated army, under oath never to attack 
England again. It is some indication of the Norwegian losses 
that twenty-four ships were enough to carry the survivors back 
to Norway. 

Of the two general engagements of September 1066 the battle 
of Staxnfordbridge has always impressed historians. It ended 
more than two centuries of Anglo-Scandinavian conflict in a 
manner which brought great honour to the last Old English 
king. In comparison, the batde of Fulford has aroused little 
interest Nevertheless, it deserves to be remembered in any 
attempt to get beneath the surface of the events which followed 
it. It is clear, for one thing, that the losses which the Norwegian 
army suffered at Fulford must have lessened its power of r^- 
tance at Stamfordbridge. But it is equally clear that the far 
heavier English losses must have deprived Earls Edwin and 
Morcar of any chance of effective action during the cridcal 
weeks of early October. They have often been regarded as im- 
patriotic because they held aloof from the campaign of Hastings. 
It can at least be urged on their behalf that they had recraitly 
stood for the defence of the realm against the greatest northern 
warrior of the age, and that the battle of Hastings had been 
fought long brfore either of them cotild have replaced the men 
whom he had lost at Fulford. 

The battle dfStamfordbridge was fought on Monday, 25 Sq>- 
tember. On the following W^nesday a change in the direction 

foe wind offered foe ci^ce of a rapid crossing to William of 
Normandy. Embarkation was immediately b^un, and was 
c<Hiq>li^ed by foe late evening. At nightfall foe ships left har- 

' Vtaened ia a late tupplei&eat to MS. G of the C^mieb, tdiidi eodi at tibii 
point. 
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bow, and anchored outside the estuary of the Sonune to await 
the duke’s directions for the voyage. It was still night when they 
sailed out into the open Channel. For the early part of the 
voyage the course was set by the steersman of the duke’s own 
vessel, and given to the other ships by a lantern slung from its 
mast-head. But in the darkness it gradually outstripped the 
transports, which were heavily laden with horses as well as men, 
and when dawn broke the duke found himself in mid-Channel, 
out of touch with his fleet. It was the most dangerous moment 
in his carerar; but the English ships which should have borne 
down on him were laid up in London river, and he was allowed 
to ride quietly at anchor until the transports came into sight. 
At nine in the morning of Thursday, 28 September, the fleet 
entered Pevensey bay, and the army ^embarked at leisure on 
an undefended shore. 

The shell of the Roman fort at Pevensey, within which 
William constructed an inner fortress of bank and ditch, offered 
immediate protection to his army on a site adjacent to ^ ships. 
But its situation, surrounded on the east and north by marshy 
levels, made it unsuitable as a base for an invading force. After 
a few days William transferred his fleet and army to a better 
strategical position at Hastings, where he caused his men to 
build a castle of earth and timber, while he set himself to learn 
the lie of the neighbouring country. From the moment of his 
landing he was plainly resolved to ^ep within easy reach of his 
ships until he had fought a general engagement. At the time of 
his crossing he can have known nothing of the outcome of the 
war in the north, and several days may have passed before he 
could be certain that his opponent would be Harold of England 
and not Harold of Norway. Even then, he had no sure means 
of estimating the size of the force which he would be required 
to meet. The only disinterested information which he received 
came to him from King Edward’s Breton minister, Robert fitz 
Wimarch, who told him that his army would be overwhelmed by 
Harold’s vast hc»t, and advised him to keep within his entrench- 
ments. He would have lost his only chance of victory by taldng 
Robert’s advice, but it was a matter of elementary prudence for 
him to remain within a short distance of the sea. 

According to a probable tradition Harold was at York when 
he learned qf William’s lamding. Within thfrtecn days at most 
he had completed the settlement the north, covered the 190 

} 730 .a f p 
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miles between York and London, expanded }he force at his 
command into the dimensions of an army, and brought it by a 
march of 50 miles to a point within a short ride of Hastings. It 
was an achievement which has convinced every historian of 
Harold’s energy and determination. But there is not the same 
unanimity about his generalship. For there is no doubt that be 
advanced to meet a dangerous enemy before the resources 
available to him were fully assembled. Even if he dispatched 
the sununonses to the host from York as qiuckly as they coufd 
be written after he wras told of the invasion, it was physically 
impossible for the thegns of distant shires to receive them in tim<^ 
to set out with him for Sussex. No medieval government ever 
attempted to mobilize a large army with this speed. It u clear, 
in fact, that the effective part of the host with which Harold 
fought the battle of Hastings consisted of his own housecarles 
and those of his brothers Gyrtii and Leofwine; thegns and 
mounted freemen who had joined him on his northward or 
southward march; and an element representing the men of 
those classes who Uved within a two days’ ride of London and 
were accessible to his messengers. There is every reason to 
accept the statement of an annalist of the next generation* that 
Harold moved from London before half his army had come 
together. As to the size of the host which he actually assembled, 
all that can safely be said is that on any probable estimate it 
cannot have exceeded 7,000 men of all types from housecarles 
to half-armed peasants.* 

William’s army was probably smaller than that of Harold, 
but it was composed of picked troops. Every knight, however 


• The distance from Fevensey to York Is 250 miles in round numbers. Without 
the aid of beacons, of which there is no tradidon, the ncm of William’s landing on 
the morning of 28 September can hardly have reached York before the evening of 
s October* The mar^ from London into Sussex must have begun on 1 1 October. 
Even if the preparation of the summonses was taken in hand at York on 2 October, 
at least a day must have been required for their completion and dispatch. Within 
the eight days between 3 and 1 1 October it was impossible for the ordinary thegns 
of remote coundes to receive their summonses from the sheriff, prepare themselves 
for war, and ride to London* The difficulty is no less if it is assum^ that the writs 
were dispatched from London, for Harold can scarcely have reached the dty 
beibre 6 October. 

• Florence of Worcester, Oarmem ix CktordHs^ ed. B. Thorpe, i. 

^ A total English force of 6,000-7,000 men is suggested, after a careful review 
of ffie evidence, by W. Spatz, Du ^acht von Bastings (Berlin, 1896), pp. 33 - 4 ' 
No fresh mateiials Ibr die history d" the battle have hem discovered since the 
appearance of this tract 
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ample his eqtupment, had passed through an apprenticeship 
in the art cd* fighting on horseback. The apprmticeship was 
usually served in a great household, and among the lords as- 
sembled at Hastinp there were many whose retinues were 
large enough to afford, not only training in horsemanship, but 
some experience of military discipline. Within the contingents 
led by such men as Hugh de Montfort, Walter Giffard, Ralf de 
Tosny, William de Warenne, William fitz Osbem, and William 
Malet, the individual knights must have known one another 
intimately, and developed at least a rudimentary capacity for 
concerted action.* It was the internal cohesion of the greater 
retinues which enabled different divisions of the Norman host to 
carry out the difiicult operation of a feigned flight on two separ- 
ate occasions during the battle of Hastings. Even in the eleventh 
century a Norman army was capable of something more than 
an unco*ordinated series of single combats. 

For all the speed of Harold’s march, it was William who 
forced the engagement which decided the campaign. On 
Friday, 13 October, his scouts told him that Harold was ap- 
proaching with a great army. In the first daylight of 1 4 October, 
after a night of preparation, he ordered his men to advance in 
the direction from which the enemy had been reported. Before 
nine in the morning, as he reached the summit of Telham Hill, 
the highest point on the nine miles of road between Hastings 
and the modem town of Battle, his outriders reported that they 
had seen the English force on the rising ground beyond the 
valley into which his host was about to descend. After a halt 
which enabled stragglers to join the army, it moved down the 
hill into full view of the English host, and was formed into 
battle-order. In the first rank William set his archers and 
crossbowmen; in ihe second, his heavily armed infantry; and in 
the third, his knights, arranged in three divisions, with the 
Bretons on the left, the Normans in the centre, and the French 
mercenaries on the right. The English host beyond the valley, 
lacking both archers and horsemen, was unable to interrupt 
this deployment, and could only dose its ranks to await attack.* 

' It ia unfortunate that the account of the battle by Spate, which in moat re* 
ipects is admiraNe, ignores this aspect of a feudal force. 

* Senlac, dte name appUed to the battle by Ordericus Vitalis in die lath cientaiy 
SedttiasUM, ed. A. le Prevost, ii. 147, &c.)i is a French form trf an CMd 
^lish Saadlaeu, ‘ssind-etream’, die name of a watercomse near the English posn 
doti. In the fom Sandlake it nirvived for oentuiiet as dw name of a dtiung ia 
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There is good evidence that Harold had been taken by sur- 
prise. A contemporary English narrative expressly states that 
William came upon him ‘unexpectedly, before his army was set 
in order’.* English tradition of die next age adds that many of 
Harold’s men withdrew fh)m the fight because of the narrow- 
ness of the position on which the host was drawn up.* It is cliar 
firom Norman sources that the English army was crowded to- 
gether,* and it is probable that its ranks were set much mcffe 
closely than was usual in battles of this period. The only cer- 
tainty that can be reached about its disposition is that Harold 
and his best men were grouped around a standard set near thfc 
summit of the hill at Battle in a place afterwards marked by the 
high altar of Batde abbey. At a distance of some 200 yards to 
the east and 400 yards to the west of this point, the ground falls 
away steeply enough to protect the flanks of an army drawn up 
along the intervening ridge.^ Towards the south, the quarter 
firom which William was approaching, the contours are much 
less pronounced, and on the left fi’ont of this position the ground 
falls little more than 50 feet in the 400 yards between the site of 
Harold’s standard and the lowest part of the road from Hast- 
ings. In such a position Harold’s only chance of victory lay in 
die possibility that his army would be able to keep its dose 

Battle, but is now obsolete (W. H. Stevenson in E,H,R. xxviii. 292 et seqq.; 
Flace^Nama of Sussex^ E.P-N.S. 499}. The use of the name for the battle-site is 
peculiar to Orderic. The Chronicle merely states that Harold and William fought 
*at the grey apple tree’, a phrase which seems to imply that the site was then un- 
inhabited Domesday Book refers to the engagement as the battle of Hastings. 

* Chronicle D: *Wyllelm him com ongean on unwter scr his folc gefylccd waere.’ 
Before 106S the verb fylcian, which is a derivative offolc^ had acquired the special- 
ized meaning *to array’, or ’set in order’. It dearly has this sense in the account of 
Harold’s northward march given by Chronicle C, which states that Harold hi$ lith 
ffkaie when he came to Tadcaster on the day before he entered York. The meaning 
of this passage can oxdy be that Harold set in order the dups which he found in the 
Wharfe. The eqtuvalent Scandinavian fylkja has the same meaning in Norse 
literature, as in EgilssagOt c. 53, and may well have affected English usage. It is 
significant that Florence of Worcester, who was following a version of the Chronicle 
doidy allied to MS. D, describes Harold as joining battle priusquam tertia pm sui 
exerdfus ordinmUtr, In view of this definite and contemporary evidence that Harold 
was taken by surprise before bis army was arrayed, it is unnecessary to enter into 
the cxiddlsm of the late materials from which Freeman inferred that Harold had 
ibrtified his . position with a palisade. 

* Florence Worcester, Chromcon ex ChromdSt cd. B. Thoi^ i. 227* 

^ CimcH pedites consiiUre dendus conglobaH accoxding to William of Polderi (Gesta 
WiUdrm Ducis^ ed. Giles, p. 133), whose adndrabie narrative is fundamental for the 
details of die batde. 

^ The topograjdvy of the site is made dear by the minutely contoured plan and 
dcieriptiosi in F« W. Baring’s Dmesdety TMn (London, 1909)# 
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formation — its ‘shield-wair — ^until the Norman host had ex- 
hausted itself in attack. He lost the battle because his men were 
unequal to the stress of a purely defensive engagement too long 
protracted. 

The battle opened with an advance by the archers and cross- 
bowmen of the Norman front line. Their volleys were effective, 
but they were severely harassed by the spears, axes, and stones 
attached to sticks which were flung at them from the English 
ranks, and they were already in need of a respite when William 
first sent in his heavy cavalry. In the close fighting which fol- 
lowed, the English at first had the advantage, for the higher 
ground was theirs, and the two-handed battle-axe — ^the tradi- 
tional weapon of the housecarles — easily cut through the flimsy 
shields and mail covering of the knights. After a fierce struggle 
the Bretons and other auxiliaries on the left of the Norman line 
fell back in disorder. The confusion quickly spread to the 
centre and right; the line gave way as a whole, and a rout was 
only checked by the appearance of the duke in the path of the 
fugitives. By his intervention at this moment William gave a 
new turn to the battle. Once rallied, the knights were able to 
cut off a large number of Englishmen who had pursued them 
down the hill, and to begin a new attack on the depleted Eng- 
lish ranks. Twice in the following hours groups of knights, 
remembering this success, deliberately broke away from the 
battle in pretended flight, and then, wheeling their horses, sur- 
rounded their pursuers and destroyed them. In spite of these 
losses, and of the strain of a long defence without hope of re- 
inforcement, the centre of the English position was held through- 
out the hours of daylight and the shrunken ranks of the English 
army, exhausted, and at last outnumbered, were still resisting 
when Harold fell. Among the stories current about his death 
the most probable is that which attributes it to an arrow sent 
at random into the English lines. His brothers Gyrtii and Leof- 
wine had already fallen; the English host was left without any 
leader adequate to the command, and in the dusk of evening it 
broke at last. The fighting ended in the half light, when a body 
of Englishmen rallied for a final stand in the broken country 
which lies behind the battle-field. William, who led the pursuit, 
was in some danger, and many of his followers perished in a 
ravine of which neither he nor they were aware. But the chance 
of an English recovary had gone by. The Englishmen who were 
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endeavouiing to renew the struggle were dispersed, and in the 
darkness William returned to the main battle-ground knowii^ 
that his victory was complete. 

Events were to show that he had won one of the battles which 
at rare intervals have decided the fate of nations. But its full 
significance only appeared slowly. Edwin and Morcar had not 
been involved in Harold’s defeat; the spirit of London was im- 
broken, and there were ships which could be placed across tme 
line of William’s communications with Normandy. It seemm 
to the English leaders on whom the decision fell that Londc^ 
could be held while a second army was rmsed for a king who^ 
name would unite the country. Inevitably under these condir 
tions they turned for a king to Edgar the iEtheling, the last male 
of Gerdic’s line. It was clear to William that London was the 
key to the situafion, and afier resting his army for five days at 
Hastings he set out on a circmtous but intimidating advance 
upon the city. His progress can be followed through Romney — 
where he avenged certain of his followers whom the townsmen 
had killed in a chance encounter — ^to Dover, which smrendered 
on demand. From Dover, after eight days spent on works of 
fortification, he moved to Canterbury, and remained there or in 
the neighbourhood for a month. In spite of a sudden illness, 
he was able to open negotiations for the surrender of other 
important places, and soon after he left Canterbury he obtained 
a proffer cff submission from Winchester through the influence 
of Edith, the Confessor’s widow, who was holding the city in 
dower. The iEtheling’s men within London offered him no re- 
sistance until he approached the southern end of London bridge, 
and the sortie which they then attempted was beaten back with 
heavy loss by his advanced guard. But it was evident that the 
biidge could not be carried by storm, and after burning South- 
wark he began a movement on a large scale, intended to isolate 
the dty by the reduction of a broad belt of country around it 
on dther side of the Thames. His general course across Surrey, 
northern Hampshire, and Berkshire can be traced by die abrupt 
post-Conquest d«:line in value recorded by Domesday Book for 
manors lying in his path. He came again to the Thames at 
Wallingford, where he sent hh army across the river by a ford 
and bridge to encamp on the Ox&rdshirebank.^ The encircle- 

* Tlie oocapation of WalliagfOTd is mentioned bjr two writen, each whom 
wrote befbro 1071. of Emtien (Gtaa, ed. Ode% p. 141} itat» tiutt after 
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ment dT London was not yet half completed, but the rate of its 
prc^ess must have been daunting to the ^dieling’s party, and 
at Wallin^ord, Archbishop Stigand, its leading membor, came 
in to William and swore him fealty. 

From Wallingford the army continued its advance along the 
line of the Icknield Way beneath the Ghiltems. Sdgand’s 
defection had shown that the ^theling’s party was beginning 
to collapse, and William cannot have been smprised when he 
learned that it had decided to offer submission. £Qs conclusive 
meeting with the English leaders took place at Berkhamstead, 
where he recdved an oath of fealty, secured by hostages, from 
Edgar himself, Edwin and Morcar, Archbishop Ealdred, Wulf- 
stan, bishop of Worcester, Walter, bishop of Hereford, and the 
leading men of London. To the Englishman who recorded the 
meeting it seemed folly that they had not submitted before.* 
William promised to be a good lord to them, but until London 
was in hk hands a display of force was still necessary, and he 
allowed his army to ravage the whole country along the twenty- 
five miles of road between Berkhamstead and the city. Of what 
happened at the end of the march nothing is certainly known. 
English writers seem to have thought that the occupation of 
London followed inevitably from the submission at Berkham- 
stead. Among the French authorities nearest to the event, none 
of whom mentions the submission, one states that William re- 
ceived the surrendo: of London as the dty came into his sight;* 
another speaks of William’s preparations for a siege of the city 
and of his secret negotiations with its commander;* and a third 
refers to fighting between the citizens and William’s advance- 
guard in an open space within or immediately without the 

the ikinnish at London Bridge the duke ‘piogrediens dein quoquovenum placui^ 
transmeato fiiunine Taznesi vado simul pontc ad oppiduxn Warengefort pervenit** 
As Wallingford is on the right bank of the Thames^ this passage presents great 
difficulty, for it implies that the duke had previously made an unrecorded crossing 
of the river, and approached the town from the east» That William of Poitiers was 
in error here is made virtually certain by the statement of his contemporary, 
William of Jumiiges (GestOf ed* Maiit, p. z$6), that the duke *ad Warengeforth 
diverdt larbm, transmeatoque vado fiuvii, legiones castra metaii jussit*. The 
implication here, which is clearly preferal^e, is that the duke entored Wallingford 
from the south or west, and encamped his army on the opposite side of the river. 
The literary relations of these writers are obscure, but there is cortainly no reason 
to assume the superior authority of William of Foitien* 

* Ckrmkli D, under zo66. 

• William of Poitiers, WUUM Duets, cd. J. A. Giles, p. 141. 

’ Guy of Ami^ Comm dt Hasdstg«e Broelh, ed. Giles, pp. 45-^ 
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walls.* The last two of these stories raise a distinct possibility 
that there was a party within the city which (endeavoured to 
continue the struggle. But there can be little doubt tiiat the 
weight of opinion within London was represented by the city 
magnates who had gone to Berkhamstead, and that most Lon- 
doners were anxious that William should take control of the 
situation with the name and audiority of a king. j 

On Christmas day William was ordained king in Westminster 
abbey. He had wished to postpone the ceremony until his wilfe 
could be crowned beside him, but he had yielded to the urgency 
of his men that he should assume the rank which had been 
secured to him at Berkhamstead. Like the kings before him, h^ 
swore to rule his people justly. But the later stages of the rite 
were marked by a significant departure from the accustomed 
order. William, though he could claim kinship with Edward 
die Confessor, and acceptance by many leading Englishmen, 
had come to power through battle. It was thought necessary to 
ask the assembled people whether they acknowledged him as 
their lord. The question was put in English by Archbishop 
Ealdred, and in French by Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances. The 
shouting that followed was misunderstood by the mounted 
guard Outside the abbey, which thought that the crowd within 
had turned upon the king-elect. In a panic the knights set fire 
to the surrounding buildings. But the ceremony went forward 
to the central point of consecration, and was duly completed by 
the formalities of coronation and enthronement. 

The coronation placed William in the succession of the Old 
English kings. But it was followed by measures which showed 
that England was a conquered country. They began with the 
building of a castle for the coercion of the Londoners — ^pre- 
sumably on the site where William afterwards planted the 
Tower which is the greatest of his military works. While it was 
under construction William stayed at Barking, where he re- 
ceived the homage of many English noblemen, among them 
Gopsi, Tostig’s associate, whom he sent to Northumbria as earl. 
From Barking he set out on a progress, during which he raised 
other elementary castles and garrisoned them strongly. In tiie 
meantime he had imposed a heavy tax on the country as a 
whole, and had taken much money for tire redemption of thdr 
estates firom individuals who had ^own themselva friendly to 
* W^UIam of Junu^f Cesta Mrmanmrm Duam, J» Muxx, p. 136* 
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his enemies. The lands of the Englishmen who had fallen at 
Hastings were naturally subject to confiscation, and there has 
survived a writ of the period in which William orders Ihe abbot 
of Bury to smrender the holdings of all those under his jurisdic- 
tion ‘who stood against me in battle and were slzdn there’.* 

By the end of March, six months after his landing, he was so 
far Ae master of England that he could pay an overdue visit to 
Normandy. He divided the responsibility for the government of 
England between his seneschal, William fitz Osbem, whom he 
made carl of Hereford, and Ms half-brother Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, whom he made carl of Kent. To make their task 
easier he attached to his train the men of rank around whom 
disaffected Englishmen might be expected to gather. They 
included Archbishop Stigand, Edgar the ^theling, Edwin, 
Morcar, and Waltheof, Earl Siward’s son, to whom King 
Edward had recently given an earldom comprising the shires 
of Huntingdon, Northampton, Bedford, and Cambridge.* It 
was Earl William’s especial duty to defend eastern England 
against invasion ftom Denmark, where many English exiles had 
found refuge, and for this reason his head-quarters were fixed at 
Norwich. Bishop Odo was set in Dover castle in order to guard 
the Kentish ports. But the whole country was in a state of sup- 
pressed rebellion, and the bishop with many of his knighte was 
occupied beyond the Thames when a serious rising broke out in 
Kent. Count Eustace of Boulogne, who had been prominent in 
the battle of Hastings, had quarrelled with King William. In 
the conviction that the native dynasty could never be restored 
a number of Kentishmen decid^ that the count would be the 
most tolerable of foreign rulers, and persuaded him that with 
their help he could seize and hold the port of Dover. He was 
joined on landing by a considerable English force, but he 
refused to wait for the reinforcements of which he ^d been 
assured, and an ill-conceived attack on the castle was defeated 
by the garrison. Before the bishop had returned to Dover the 
count h^ sailed back to his own coimtry, and his English allies 
had dispersed. 

On 6 December William returned to England, His presence 
was urgently needed. Tlic military government of the earl and 

’ Fmtdal Doeunmtifim Urn Aiity Biay St. Eimmds, ed. D. C Douglas, p. 47. 

* Its bouoduies, svlucli coatemprararies leave vague^.can be iccoastructcd feom 
the claims afiterwai^ put forward ^Walthet^sbdis, die Senlis earls of Northan^ 
ton and the Scottish royal house. 
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the bishop had alienated all who were within its reach, and in 
remoter parts, where King William himself was unknown, there 
was a new determination to check his progress by local resis- 
tance. Soon after the king’s return the men of Exeter openly 
defied him. During his absence they had allied themselves with 
other towns, strengthened their own walls, and persuaded the 
more warlike of the foreign traders within the city to help in its 
defence. To a demand fi:om the king for their fealty they replied 
that they would neither swear fealty nor admit him within tnc 
dty, but would continue the customary payments which their 
predecessors had been used to make to the Crown. William’^ 
answer was to march into Devon with an army in which, for thc\ 
first time, English and Norman soldiers were combined. The 
defence was hampered by the attitude of the thegns of the city, 
who gave hostages and promised submission to the king while 
he was on his way. Even so, the city held out for eighteen days; 
its walls could neither be stormed nor undermined, and in the 
end it surrendered upon terms. The highest ground in the city 
was taken for a castle, and a garrison was placed there, but the 
army was kept firom plundering, and Domesday Book shows 
that the customary payments to the Crown were not increased.* 
With the occupation of Exeter William’s power in Wessex 
seemi^ to be established. There was fighting in the south-west 
later in the year, when three illegitimate sons of King Harold, 
who had collected a raiding-party in Ireland, descended on 
Bristol, and after the townsmen had beaten them off sailed 
on to Somerset and defeated the local militia. But this was 
merely a private adventure which had no bearing on the 
course of the Norman Conquest. By Eastertide it was considered 
safe to bring the Duchess Matilda to England, and she vm 
crowned queen on Whit-Sunday at Westminster. The court 
which William held for the occasion was attended by many pro- 
minent Englishmen. But it was followed by a series of rebellions 
ffirough which the native aristocracy lost all that remained (ff 
its political influence. In the summer Edgar the Jltheling, with 
his mother and ristets, fled to Scotland, where King Malcolm 
received them kindly. Earl Edwin, disappointed in the hope eff 
marrying one King William’s daughters, left the court with 
his brotha: Morcar for the north, where a strong anti-Norman 
movement was coming to a head in and around die dty of 
' J. H. Round, Fnidbt RivAol/, pp. 43S--55« 
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York. The situation created by their departure gave rise to the 
most extensive campaign which William had so fax undertaken 
in England. It began with the building of a castle at Warwick, 
which brought the earls to submission. The news diat he had 
raised another castle at Nottingham alarmed the nordiem in- 
surgents, and he was able to enter York without a battle. His 
stay in York was marked by the submission of many Yorkshire 
magnates, by the raising of Ae castle-mound on which Clifford’s 
Tower now stands, and by negotiations with the king of Scots, 
which prevented a Scottish invasion of England on the iEthel- 
ing’s behalf. The campaign ended with the foundation of 
castles at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge in the comrse of 
his return towards the south. 

His display of power had been impressive, but it had done 
little to destroy either the will or die capacity of the north for 
rebellion. In 1069 the whole strength of the Norman hold on 
England was tested by a second Northumbrian rising and the 
general war into which it developed. The fighting began in 
Northumbria beyond Tees. Up to the end of 1068 William had 
left this region to the government of native magnates, under 
whom it had fallen into complete disorder. Tostig’s ally, Copsi, 
whom the king had sent to the north from Barking, was re- 
garded as an enemy by the powerful family to which the Bemi- 
cian earldom had once belonged. After five weeks he w^ sim- 
prised and killed at Newbum on Tyne by Oswulf, son of Eadwulf, 
the head of that house, who maintained himself as earl until the 
autumn, when a brigand slew him. His cousin, Cospatric, son 
of Maldred, then bought the earldom Srom the king. But in 1068 
he joined the iEtheling’s party, and towards the end of the year 
William at last decided to send one of his own followers with an 
earl’s conunission to the north. Robert dc Comincs, the new 
earl, was put in command of a considerable force. As he 
approached Durham the bishop warned him that a large Eng- 
lish army was in the field. But he neglected to provide against a 
surprise, and in the early morning of 28 January io6g his 
enemies surrounded the town, destroyed his men trapped in the 
streets, and burned him in the bishop’s house, where he had 
spent the previous night 

The destruction of the only Norman force on service beyond 
York was quickly followed by an English attaek upon the city. 
The castellan whom the king had appointed was kiOllecI^ and the 
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citizens were induced, or compelled, to declare themselves for 
the iEtheling. But the castle itself held out, and its new com- 
mander was able to send an urgent request for help to the king. 
By a rapid march William relieved the garrison; and then spent 
eight days in the construction of a second castie, on the right 
bank of the Ouse, which he committed to Earl William fitz 
Osbem. After this he returned to Winchester for the Easto 
festival, where he was joined by Earl William, who in the mean- 
time had completed the discomfiture of the English host.* For 
the next five months the north was quiet, and the only hostiW 
ties which troubled the country came fi'om a second unlucky, 
descent of Harold’s sons on the south-west. 

In the autumn the military situation in England was abruptly 
changed by the arrival of a Danish fleet. As the heir of Cnut’s 
house and the representative of its traditions, Swein Estrithson, 
the king of Denmark, had something more than a formal claim 
to the English throne. It must for some time have been clear 
to the English leaders that a movement headed by Edgar the 
,£theling was unlikely to reverse the Norman Conquest. They 
had been in correspondence with King Swein at an earlier 
time, and their recent defeat at York seems to have brought 
them to the point of ofifering him the crown. Swein himself was 
not prepared to itse the whole resources of his kingdom in an 
English adventure. The force which he sent to England was a 
(x>mposite host, which included Norwegians as well as Danes. 
But it was accompanied by three of his sons, his brother, and 
many Danish magnates, and the fleet which carried it was esti- 
mate at 240 ships. In mere munbers it may not have fallen 
very far short of the host with which Harold Hardrada had 
sailed fi-om Norway three years before. 

It first appeared in English waters off the coast of Kent, and 
then sailed slowly northwards. Landing-parties which tested 
the local defences at Dover, Sandwich, Ipswich, and Norwich 
were beaten off from each place, and it reached the Humber 
before it found an anchorage where it was unlikely to be at- 
tacked. In the meantime, a large English army had been as- 
sembled in Yorkshire by the ,£theling, Cospatric, Walthcof, 
and other men of influence. After joining their forces the 
English and Danish leaden moved at once upon York. The 

• Hi* pretence at Winduxer on 13 April it proved by die charter in Davb, 
Btgjttto, No. a6. 
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Norman castlemen, feeling themsdves enveloped by a Hostile 
population, set fire to the city before the host arrived. But they 
were too few to hold their own defences against the numbers 
coming against them, and most of them perished in open fight- 
ing outside the castles. It was the heaviest defeat which the 
Normans ever suffered in England, and its consequences might 
have been momentous if the allies had not thrown away their 
victory in the determination to secure the prisoners and money 
in their hands. On the mere rumour that the king was approach- 
ing they fell back on the Danish ships in the Humber, crossed 
to the Lindsey shore, and entrenched themselves in the Isle 
of Axholme. When William appeared before the island they 
recrossed to the Yorkshire coast. There, for several weeks, they 
remained inert, while the Norman commanders suppressed 
the revolts which the news of the Danish landing had encour- 
aged in other parts of England. 

It was in Wessex beyond Selwood and western Mercia that 
this reaction was strongest. A rising in Devon and Cornwall 
gave little trouble, largely because the insurgents wasted their 
strength on an attack on Exeter, which had declared itself on 
the king’s side. A rising in Somerset and Dorset, directed 
agaunst a castle newly built at Montacute, was more serious, 
and the bishop of Coutances, who suppressed it, was obliged to 
draw troops from London as well as from Salisbury and Win- 
chester. But it was the Mercian revolt which gave most anxiety 
to the king. Ever since 1067 a Herefordshire thegn named 
Edric ‘the Wild’ had maintained himself in independence at the 
head of a large English following, and in alliance with the 
Welsh princes of his neighbourhood. In the course of 1069 his 
movement spread northwards as far as Cheshire, and eastwards 
at least as far as Stafford. It was checked by the castles which 
the Normans had planted in this country, and in particular, by 
that at Shrewsbury, which held out against a combined attack 
by Edric, his Welsh allies, and the townsmen at its gates. But 
the suppression (rf the revolt was dearly beyond the power of 
the Norman commanders in Mercia, and the king dedded to 
deal with it in person. Leaving his half-brother. Count Robert 
of Mortain, and his cousin, Count Robert of Eu, to watch the 
Danes in the Humber, he set out from Lindsey for Stafford, 
where the insurgaits were concentrated. After defeating them 
in what his admirm called an easy victory, he b<^au the return 
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march to Lindsey. But at Nottingham he was told that the 

Danes were preparing to reoccupy York, and 4 n the hope of 

anticipating them he struck off ffom the Trent valley to the 

north. 

He failed to reach the city before the Danes had re-entered it, 
for he was delayed for three weeks at the passage of the Aire. 
The bridge which he expected to use Was broken, and the north- 
ern bank was held against him. When at last a ford had bem 
found and crossed, he repeated the strategy which had givoi 
him London, three years before. Instead of attacking York h^ 
drew a wide belt of wasted country around the city on the west 
and north, and threatened it with isolation. Before long the 
Danes returned to their ships, and soon afterwards were bought 
out of the war by the king with an understanding that they 
might renudn in the Humber for the winter. York was occupied 
once more in William’s name. But to make an English re- 
covery impossible he continued his harrying, and the Christ- 
mas festival which he spent at York was only an interlude in 
operations which early in the new year brought him to the Tees. 
The submission of Waltheof and Cospatric, which he received 
while in camp by the river, was a dgn that the resistance of the 
north had been broken. The only Englishmen who were still in 
arms gainst him were remnants of the Mercian host which he 
had defeated at Stafford, and after arranging for the safe keep- 
ing of York he turned at once to deal with them. A march 
across the central hills of northern England, in which many of 
his soldiers came near to mutiny, enabled him to reach the 
Cheshire plain before his enemies were prepared for him. The 
last traces of the Mercian rising were crushed without any 
g^ersd eng^ement; castles were built at Chester and Stafford, 
and he was ftee at last to return to Wessex. The crisis of his 
English warfare was over, and at Salisbury,* shortly before the 
Easter of 1070, he disbanded the mercenary portion of his army. 

Any campaign of this length would have desolated the 
coimtiy in whi<^ it was fought. But the operations cS 1069-70 
were distinguished from ordinary warfare by a deliberate 
attempt to ruin the population of the affected district. From 
tiie eleventh century onwards historians have noted the sus- 
tained ferocity with which the king set his men to d^troy the 
means of life in northmi England. Their generalities are 
abundantly borne out by tiie evidence of Domesday Book, 
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which shows that within the country ravaged at this time vast 
areas were still derelict after sevMiteen years. It is in Yorkshire 
that the desolation is most evident. But the oldest account of 
the harrying states that it also extended over Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, and Domesday Book 
proves that the devastation ia those parts, though less complete 
than in Yorkshire, was on the same general scale.* The object 
of the harrying was to secure that neither Mercia nor Northum- 
bria should ever revolt again. It was the most terrible visitation 
that had ever fallen on any large part of England since the 
Danish wars of Alfted’s time. 

There still remained an unquiet year before the conquest was 
complete. In the spring of 1070 I^g Swein himself came into 
the Humber, where the Danish fleet of 1069 was still at anchor. 
The men of the adjacent country made peace with him, and the 
seamen whom he had relieved, ignoring their agreement with 
King William, attempted a diversion in the eastern midlands. 
Using the Isle of Ely as a base, they were joined by large num- 
bers of Englishmen. The central figure among them was a 
Lincolnshire thegn of moderate estate, named Hereward, who 
in history as wdl as tradition represents the spirit of the native 
resistance to the Conqueror. His most famous exploit was a 
successful raid on Peterborough, which he carried out with the 
help of the Danish seamen. But in the summer of 1070 William 
and Swdn made a treaty which provided that Swein should 
leave the Humber, and that his men should evacuate Ely. On 
their departure Hereward took on himself the defence of the 
island, and maintained it until far into the following year. In 
the spring of 1071 many important English leaders came in to 
him with their m<ai. TThe most prominent among them was 
Earl Morcar. Neither he nor his brother Edwin had revolted in 
1069, ^tit the king had drown that he mistrusted them and they 
had taken arms in self-defence. Edwin was killed through the 
treachery of his own followers while on his way to Scotland, and 
it was probably as a fugitive that Morcar came to Ely. Soon 
afto: his arrival the king began a siege of the island by land and 
water, which brought most of the garrison to surrender without 
terms. But Hereward and a few companions cut thek way out 
to further adventures, in which Normans and Englishmen came 
brfore long to find a common interest. 

* dt PP* 9^* 
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For upwards of a year from the summer of 1071, when Ely 
seems to have fallen, there is little evidence about the king’s 
movements. In the spring of 1072 he was in southern England. 
But in August he set out on a campaign which was a natural 
sequel to his recent wars. Throughout the first years of his 
reign any Englishman who feared or hated him had been sure 
of a refuge with Malcolm king of Scots. Before the end of lono 
Malcolm married Margaret, the iEtheling’s sister, and me 
iEtheling had come to live again at his court. Relations be- 
tween the kings were further complicated by the fact that early 
in 1070 William had restored the great Bemician magnate 
Cospatric to the earldom which he had forfeited in 1068. Cos\ 
patric had spent his exile in Scotland. But as William’s man he 
became Malcolm’s enemy, and a local war broke out in the 
north in which Malcolm harried Cospatric’s country along the 
north-east coast, and Cospatric raided in Ed^dsJe and the 
Solway plain where Malcolm had lately been encroaching on 
English territory. To stabilize the position on the border, and 
to deprive the jEtheling of Scottish help, William now invaded 
Scotland. Without any serious resistance Malcolm did homage 
to him at Abemethy on the Tay, and gave him his eldest son 
as a hostage. In treaties made on such occasions it was always 
an understanding that neither party should harbour the other’s 
enemies, and there can be little doubt that the £theUng, who 
next appears in Flanders two years later, left Scotland in con- 
sequence of the terms arranged at Abemethy. 

The .^theling’s reception in Flanders was the result of a 
recent change in the character of the relations between the 
Flemish and Norman courts. Count Baldwin V, who in 1066 
had secured Normandy against invasion from France, died in 
the following year. Baldwin VI, his eldest son, maintained the 
tradition of friendship with Normandy, and shortly before his 
death in the summer of 1070 made William fitz Osbem, earl of 
Hereford, joint guardian of his heir with Philip, king of France. 
Before William had taken up the charge a revolt had broken 
out in Flanders against the government of the count’s widow, 
Richildis of Hainault. The rebels were supported by Robert, 
the late count’s brother, and Richildis was compelled to aid: 
the king of France and William fitz Osbem for military help. 
William, who hoped to mmry die countess, came at once into 
Flandos, but on so February 1071 he and his ward fell in 
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battle against Robert at Bavinchove near Cassel.^ Within a few 
months Robert had obtained possession of all Flanders.* He 
never forgave the intervention of William fitz Osbem in the war 
of 1071; King William was slow to recognize his position in 
Flanders, and for the next fifteen years the county and the 
Anglo-Norman state were at least potential enemies. 

The loss of the Flemish alliance was one among several indi- 
cations that King William’s predominance in northern France 
was no longer so secure as it had seemed in io66. The war of the 
Angevin succession had ended in that year, and for the rest of 
his life William was confronted by an aggressive rival in Fulk 
‘le Rechin’, the new count of Anjou. It was Fulk’s ambition to 
destroy the ascendancy which William had achieved in Maine 
after ^e death of Geoffrey Martel. In working for this end he 
was helped by the fact that as count of Anjou he had an ancient 
claim to suzerainty over Maine, which was admitted by William 
himself, and hampered his dealings with opponents in the 
county. It was of even greater advantage to Fulk that William’s 
position in Maine was, at best, anomalous. In charters he some- 
times styled himself coinef or princeps Cenomcmnensium, but in order 
to secure the Norman possession of Maine he had betrothed 
Robert, his eldest son, to the sister of the last of the native 
counts, and although she died before the marriage had taken 
place, the title of count and the local influence which it carried 
passed to Robert. In 1069, when Robert was still a minor, there 
broke out the first of the revolts which gave Fulk the oppor- 
tunity of supporting armed resistance to the Norman govern- 
ment in Maine. The coimty was not brought back to the 
Norman obedience until 1073, when William reduced it in a 
campaign in which Englishmen and Normans served together. 
During these four years Robert had come of age; but he proved 
to be incapable of upholding the Norman interest in his county, 
and it was gradually worn down by Fulk’s renewed assaults. It 
was saved from complete destruction by a compromise arranged 
in iq8i between Fulk and William, which provided that Robert 
should keep the county on condition of doing homage for it to 
Fulk. But the long war had produced conditions in which an 

* J. Tait, Ess^fs itt Histoiy pmtnUd talLL. Pool*, pp. i5S^ 

* la 1071 Rol^t had for wme yean been ruling his wife’s county ofHouand, or 
West Frisia, as die guardian of her son by a former husband. It is ftom his con- 
nexion with this county that Robert’s usual surname 'le Frisem’ is derived. 

S7*o.a 
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important baron could be a law to himself, and for some three 
years after the treaty Hubert vicomte of Maine successfully defied 
King William firom his castle of Sainte-Suzanne, apparently 
without support firom Anjou. 

It was a more insidious tll^eat to William’s security that in 
all the warfare of his later years the king of France was behind 
his enemies. The conquest of England had been accomplished 
while King Philip was still a boy. Thenceforward there was 
little that he could do against WiUiam except watch for oppor- 
tunities of embarrassing him. But the opportunities w^ 
numerous, and Philip used them with considerable effect In 
1074 he offered Montreuil-sur-mer, an outlying portion of his 
demesne, to Edgar the ^theling, as a base for raids over 
eastern Normandy. It was only by coming to terms with the 
iEtheling that William avoided the danger. Two years later 
Philip defeated William in open battle. In reprisal for help 
lately obtained from Brittany by his enemies in England, 
William had invaded the duchy and laid siege to Dol. Philip 
relieved the garrison in person, with heavy loss to William in 
men and treasure. Early in 1077 the kings came to an agree- 
ment. But their fundamental interests were irreconcilable, 
and within at most eighteen months Philip committed him- 
self to firesh action against William as the ally of Robert, his 
disaffected son. 

The cause of Robert’s disloyalty was resentment at a position 
which gave him the promise of a great inheritance without any 
immediate power. In 1066, and on at least one later occasion, 
the Norman baronage had done homage to him as the heir 
apparent to the duchy. In 1067 he had been associated with 
1 ^ mother as regent of Normandy. But even in Maine, where 
he had an independent title to rule, he was allowed no real 
authority, and in Normandy he was denied the means of pro- 
viding for his own retainers. In 1077 or early in 1078 he broke 
away in anger firom the ojurt* The immediate cause of his 
revolt was a dispute with his brothers William and Henry which 
arose while they were campaigning with their father against 
Rotrou, count of Mortagne, the principal feudatory of the king 

France on the southern border of Normandy. After the 
ftulure of a wild attempt to seize the Tower of Rouen Robert 
fi>und refine with his unde, the count of Flanders. The friends 
* OaHae events whidi fisBowed see C. W. David, iioisrt Curihost, pp. 17-3& 
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whom he had attracted into the rising joined King William’s 
enemies on the Norman border, and with the approval of the 
king of France were established in various castles by Hugh, 
seigneur of the Thimerais, the ndghbour of the count of Mor- 
tagne. Towards the close of 1078 Philip entered directly into 
the war. Using Robert as he had hoped to use Edgar the 
^theling, Philip placed him in the castle of Gcrberoy, on the 
border between eastern Normandy and the Beauvaisis. William 
replied by laying siege to the castle with an Anglo-Norman 
army. He was badly defeated by the garrison and was wounded, 
but by negotiations of which no details are known he in- 
duced Philip to change sides, and in the last stages of the si^e 
he and Phihp were allies. It may be assumed that they were 
able to take the castle, for Robert returned to Flanders after 
the siege and finally accepted his father’s terms for a recon- 
ciliation. From the spring of 1080 until the summer of 1083 he 
can be traced at court in both Normandy and England. Soon 
afterwards he went again into exile. His wanderings are ob- 
scure, but he was still of potential value to King Philip, and it 
seems clear that he was living imder Philip’s protection when 
the Conqueror died. 

These inconclusive wars, in which William never rose above 
the average generalship of his day, distracted his attention firom 
English affairs. His itinerary cannot be reconstructed, but it is 
clear that between 1072 and 1084 he spent at least a part of 
each year in Normandy, and that he was absent from England 
for nearly three consecutive years between 1077 and 1080. 
Little is Imown about the arrangements which he made for the 
government of England in his absence, and it is probable that 
their character varied betwem one occasion and another. The 
regency of William fitz Osbem and Odo of Bayeux in 1067 can 
have amounted to little more than the military government of a 
half-conquered land. Archbishop Lanfiranc of Canterbury was 
representing the king in 1075, apparently without any express 
commisshm. At various dates Bishop Geof&ey of Cbutances 
was ordered to hold individual pleas as the king’s dq>uty. But 
towards the end of the reign there btgin to appear distinct signs 
of a fiutnal viccroyalty. Between 1077 and 1080 Odo of Bayeux 
was setting judicial investigations in motion by the use the 
king’s authority, confirming private transactions in land vhich 
needed the king’s assent, and transmitting the king’s commsmds. 
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received from abroad, by writs issued under his own name. The 
statement of a twelfth-century historian that Odo was justiciar 
of England is too precise, but it may well be near the truth. 

It is a sign of \\^am’s preoccupation with Norman business 
that he left his representatives to deal with the most serious 
English crisis of his later years. When the native resistance to 
the conquest was over, there remained two noblemen of the 
highest rank in whom the traditions of King Edward’s court 
were still alive. Waltheof, Earl Siward’s son, was high in tqe 
king’s fevour. In 1072 he received his father’s Northumbriah 
earldom, from which Gospatric had recently been deposed, and 
then, if not earlier, was allowed to marry Judith, the king’s 
niece.* The second of these outstanding magnates was Ralf, son 
of King Edward’s Breton minister, Ralf the ‘staller’. The elda: 
Ralf had co-operated with King William in the settlement of 
the country after the invasion, and had been created earl of 
East Anglia, probably in the first months of the reign. His son 
had succeeded him in 1069 or 1070,* It illustrates the political 
confusion of the period that in 1075 these survivors from the 
Old English order suddenly allied themselves in rebellion with 
Roger, earl of Hereford, the son of William fitz Osbern. 

Their motives are obscure. The king’s sheriffs had recently 
been holding pleas in Earl Roger’s lands,* and he probably 
believed his feudal liberties to be in danger. But it is hard to 
find any sufficient ground for the disloyalty of Earls Ralf and 
Waltheof. It is known that the rebellion was planned at a feast 
held to celebrate the marriage of Ralf with Emma, Earl Roger’s 
sister. RalTs conduct would be explained at once if it were 
possible to accept the assertion of a later annalist* that the 
marriage had been forbidden by the king. It may have been so, 
but the Chronicle t which seems to rest on contemporary materials 
for this period, expressly states that the king had given the lady 
to the earl. No early writer gives any intelligible reason for 
WaltheoPs behaviour, and the earliest writer who tries to 
explain it rqrresents him as acting under duress.* It seems clear 

* Daiq^ter of AdeUtde^ dster the Conqueror, by her second buiband 

Lambert, count of Lens Peerage, L 351-u). * lind., ix, 571. 

* Larfiand Opera, ed. Giles, i. 64. The letters of Lanfranc, which are most easily 
aocetnlde in tl:^ e^tion, are second only to the ChrmeU as an authority for the 
history of die siring. 

* Elotence of Worcester, ( 3 imiean ea Chromds, ed. B. Hicarpe, it. 10. 

* Ftorenoe of Woremter, ibid.; 'Waltheofom suit inridiis praeventum tecum 
eo^urare omi^silerant.* 
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that Earl Ralf was the chief agent in the rebellion. By inheri* 
tance he was a great lord in Brittany,^ and his connexion with 
that country enabled him to raise a considerable force of Breton 
mercenaries, and gave him the support of many Breton adven* 
turers who had acquired land in England since the Conquest. 

At the outset of their rising the rebels asked for help from 
Denmark. The idea of an expedition against England was still 
popular in the north, but effective action was delayed by con- 
fusion in the Danish kingdom. King Swein Estrithson had 
died on 28 April 1074. His death was followed by a prolonged 
conflict for the succession between Harold and Cnut, his elder 
sons.* Harold, who obtained the kingdom, was an unadventur- 
ous person, but Cnut, disappointed of the crown, was anxious 
for other distinction, and towards the end of 1075 he sailed for 
England with a fleet of some 200 war-ships. The threat of a 
Danish invasion was taken seriously by King William and 
Archbishop Lanfranc. Durham and probably all the other 
English castles were garrisoned against it. But the rebels whom 
it was intended to support had been crushed before their allies 
sailed, and the Danes returned to their own country with no- 
thing achieved except a raid on York minster. 

The rebels had been suppressed without much serious fight- 
ing. Most Englishmen were on the king’s side, and his repre- 
sentatives were able to prevent the earls from uniting thdr 
armies. Wulfrtan, bishop of Worcester, and .Ethelwig, abbot 
of Evesham, co-operated with the Norman barons Urse d’Abitot 
and Walter de Lad in raising an army which kept the carl of 
Hereford beyond the Severn. Earl Ralf, advancing to meet 
him, was confronted near Cambridge by a larger force under 
the bishops of Baycux and Coutances, and fell back on Norwich 
castle. Soon afterwards he escaped to Brittany, but the defence 
of the castle was maintained by his wife, with whom all the 
honours of this war remain. It was surrendered at last on terms 
which allowed the countess and the garrison to leave England. 
In the meantime Earl Waltheof had abandoned his accomplices, 
and on the advice of Archbishop Lanfranc had cros^ to 
Normandy in the hope of making peace with the king. Of 
the three chidT conspirators Earl Roger only was at large in 

* Above, p. 430 . 

* MumM Himri* SancH Camti Rtgis, c. iv; Saxo Grammticui, GSkCb 

Dmmmt Cftrik and Rader, 316-17. 
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England when King William returned from Normandy, and his 

arrest followed before the year was over. 

In accordance with the Norman law of treason, Earl Roger 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment and Ae forfeiture 
of all his lands. Earl Ralf was out of William’s power. His wife 
was allowed to join him in Brittany, and he never retumed/to 
England. Earl Waltheof was treated as an Englishman, subj^t 
by his nationality to a law which pimished treason with deam. 
On 31 May 1076, after an imprisonment of more than five 
montlu, he was beheaded on St. Giles’s Hill outside Winchest^. 
So fiir as is known, he was the only Englishman of high rai^ 
whom KLing William executed. The severity of his treatment 
caused many to regard him as a martyr, and most writers tell 
his story wi^ a strong bias in his favour. Within a generation 
the story had passed into an atmosphere of hagiography and 
romance,’’ in which facts became of little accoxmt. That Wal- 
theof had joined the king’s enemies in plotting treason is certain. 
In the absence of information about the terms on which he came 
in to the king, it can only be left an open question whether his 
execution can be justified in morality as well as in law. 

The political effects of the rising were important. The earldoms 
of Hei^ord and East Anglia were suppressed, and were not 
revived for more than sixty years. WaltheoPs midland earldom 
of Huntingdon, Northampton, Bedford, and Cambridge ceased 
to exist for the remainder of the Conqueror’s reign, and was 
never re-established in its entirety. The earldom of Northum- 
bria, whidi Waltheof had held since 1072, was part of the 
national organization for the defence of the realm. It could not 
safely be abolished while Malcolm, king of Scots, was alive, but, 
to keep the authority which it carried in loyal hands. King 
William tried the experiment of combiningit with the bishopric 
of Northtnnbria beyond Tees. On Waltheofs fall, the military 
and civil powers inherent in the Northumbrian earldom were 
committed to Walcher, bishop of Duiham. 

The experiment lasted for a little more than four years. The 
bishop himself was anxious to govern his earldom in accordance 
with Old English law and custom. His chief adviser in secular 
matters was a thegn named Ligulf, who was descended through 

' It b already apparent in dte account of WalthecT* end given by Ordericoi 
VltaEi {HUteria Saj a u uH at, ed. le Pievwt, ii. 8 ^ 7 ), wfakdiis based on infiamadon 
obtained at 0nnidan4 where Waltheof was bnii^ 
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his mother &om the ancient earls of Bemicia. ligulf had known 
Archbishop Ealdred, he was devoted to the cult of St. Cuthbert, 
and was fitted in every way to be the intermediary between the 
bishop and the Englishmen of his province. On the other hand, 
the foreign knights, on whom the bishop’s security depended, 
made themselves hated by their violence, and the bishop was 
blamed for their misdeeds. In the spring of 1080 the tension 
broke in a tragedy precipitated by the murder of Ligulf. The 
murder was committed by Gilbert, a kinsman of the bishop, 
whom he employed as sheriff in the administration of his earl- 
dom. It was believed that Gilbert had been instigated to the 
crime by Leobwin, the bishop’s chaplain, who had always been 
ill-disposed towards Ligulf, and had recently quarrell^ with 
him in the bishop’s presence. It was inevitable that suspicion 
should spread to the bishop, and it became necessary for him to 
send word throughout his earldom that he was prepared to deny 
the charge by his oath. For the settlement of terms with LigulTs 
kinsfolk a general assembly of the earldom was held at Gates- 
head. Refusing to plead in the open air, the bishop withdrew 
into the church with Leobwin, Gilbert, and other clerks and 
knights. It seems that he hoped for a peaceful settlement, but 
the crowd had been excited by the appearance of ligulTs 
enemies in his company, and bdbre long it turned upon the men 
whom he had left outside the church. From the moment when 
fighting began the bishop and those with him were doomed. 
Gilbert and the knights who attended the bishop were killed as 
they tried to force their way out of the church, the building was 
set on fire, and the bishop and his clerks were cut down one by 
one as they came out firom the burning. Leobwin, whose death 
the crowd above all desired, was the last to perish. In rite hope 
of destroying all that were left of the bishop’s men, the NorA- 
umbrians hurried fi'om Gateshead to Durham and attacked the 
castle. But they failed to carry it by storm, and after spending 
four days inefiectively before its outworks, they dispmed. 

The massacre at Gateshead was punished, as any Old Eng- 
lish king would have punished it, by a devastation of the country 
to which the rebels belonged. The harrying, which was carried 
out with great severity by Bishop Odo (tfBayeux, was followed 
within a year by an expedition intended to forestall Scottish 
encroachment on the wasted land. In the autumn of 1080 
Robert, 'V^^am’s son, lately reconciled with his fatho’. 
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was sent to Scotland in command of a large feudal army. The 
expedition, which penetrated Scotland as far as Falkirk, suc<- 
ceeded in its immediate purpose, and strengthened the perman* 
ent defences of northern England by the establishment of a new 
fortress on the site afterwards known as Newcastle on Tyne. To 
the vacant earldom of Northumbria the king appointed Aubrw 
de Coucy, a baron with large possessions in the midlands.* ^t 
is significant of the state of his earldom that before long he re- 
signed it, forfeiting thereby his whole English estate. For his 
successor the king chose Robert de Mowbray, a nephew oi( 
Bishop Geofirey of Goutances, who was in office when the reign 
ended. 

The tenacity with which the Conquest was resisted in farther 
Northumbria affected the security of the whole realm. In itself 
it was a natural consequence of the remoteness and isolation oi 
the north. The native society which confronted the Normans in 
tins region had been accustomed to defend itself against the 
Scots without reference to the king of Wessex. It was self-con- 
fident, self-contained, and intensely conservative. It regarded 
the Norman advance as a threat to its familiar way of life, and 
many of its leaders preferred to make terms with the king of 
Scots rather than accept subordination to a foreign invader who 
was likely to impose new customs upon them. As early as 1072 
Cospatric, the heir of the Northumbrian earls, went over to 
King Malcolm. The result of this attitude was that the Norman 
government could do nothing to advance, and less than was 
needed to protect, the English firontier gainst Scotland. To the 
end of the Conqueror’s reign it placed his forces at a serious dis- 
advantage. On the east the border river of T weed, unguarded 
as yet by any fortress, was separated from the new advanced 
post at Newcastle by fifty miles of country inhabited by a sullen, 
if not hostile, population. On the west the territory of the 
Scottish king came down to the Rere Gross on Stainmore, within 
two days’ ride firom York. The strengthening of the northern 
frontier was the most urgent of all the tasks which King William 
kfr to his successors. 

On the Webh border the Normans were able to take the 
initiative. Long before the conqu^t of England was complete 
they had begun an invasion Wales which in twenty years gave 

* Whidt id!ier«nHds,» the 'Hemour of Hmdkley’,fi>niied part of the great fief of 
the eadi ofteicerter. 
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them command of all the chief lines of entry into that land. 
Their original leader was William fitz Osbem, earl of Hereford, 
who planted castles on the western approaches to his earldom, 
established outposts at Monmouth and Chepstow, and annexed 
the Welsh principality of Gwent.* But the advance in this 
direction was checked by the fall of Earl William’s son, and it 
was farther to the north that the Normans of the first generation 
achieved their most striking success. In 1071 the king set Hugh, 
son of Richard, vicomte of Avranches, as earl in Chester. Except 
for the ancient possessions of the church, the whole of Cheshire 
was placed tmder Hugh’s lordship,* and provided a base for 
operations which brought the English firontier to the river Con- 
way, and for a time made the kingdom of Gwynedd a tributary 
province. The leader in this advance was Hugh’s cousin 
Robert, the castellan of Rhuddlan, who conquered the lands 
between the Clwyd and the Conway, held them directly of the 
king, and rendered £4.0 a year as a rent for whatever he could 
extort from Gwynedd itself. 

The third of the Conqueror’s marcher earldoms secured the 
passes of the upper Severn and upper Dee. In or shortly before 
1075 created an earldom of Shrewsbury for Roger de 

Montgomery, a great baron of central Normandy, whom he 
had previously made lord of Arundel.* Towards the north the 
encroachments of Earl Roger on the Welsh of Powys overlapped 
those of Earl Hugh on the Welsh of Gwynedd, and formed with 
them a frontier zone which protected the plains of Cheshire and 
Shropshire. Towards the south Earl Roger’s men penetrated 
into the wild country which ris<s to Plynlimmon, but their chirf 
worit in this quarter was the fortification of the district to the 
east of these uplands, where the earl’s name has become per- 
manently attached to the castle and town of Montgomery. In 
these activities the king himself took little part. On the northern 
portion of the Welsh front, where the earls of Chester and 
Shrewsbury were in command, there was never any need for Ms 
intervention. But in the south the Norman forces, unco-ordi- 
nated, were stationary throughout the second half of the reign. 

' J. H. Round, SUt£ts tn P*mgt md Fandfy Kskny, pp. 181-7; VdUM, Harford, 
i, pp. 970-3. 

^ On his position in that county and the adjacent districts which are now in* 
duded in Wales see J. Tait^ Th Dmesihy Survey qf Cheshire (Ghetham Sodety), 
New Series, bexv, pp. 22-59. 

* On Itoger^i earldom of Shrewsbury see J.Tait, F.C*JFf.5^n^frs,i,pp.286-90» 
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To display the military power that in the last resort was behind 
them, the king led an expedition to St. Davids ih jo8i which 
met no serious opposition and freed many prisoners of war. 

The expedition of io8i was the last military enterprise of the 
Conqueror’s reign in England. For the next four years Eng- 
lish chroniclers found few events of any kind to record. The 
most remarkableinddent of this period was the arrest, forfeiture] 
and imprisonment of Bishop Odo of Bayeux, in 1082. Nd 
contemporary writer attempts to explain it, but in the twelfths 
century it was said that the bishop had been trying to obtain ^ 
the papacy by distributing money among the citizens of Rome, 
and that he had induced knights from all parts of England to join 
him for an expedition to Italy.* If this story comes anywhere 
near the truth, the bishop’s arrest was amply justified by his 
action in recruiting knights who should have been available for 
the king’s service.* His motives can only be conjectured. It is 
incredible that he can have meant to t^e the papacy by vio- 
lence. But the pope and the emperor were at war; the emperor 
had threatened Rome in 1081, and it is not impossible that 
the bishop may have hoped to earn merit vnth the curia and 
citizens by appearing in Rome with an army for the pope's 
defence.* 

The series of uneventful yean ended in 1085, when England 
was threatened for the last time by an invasion from Denmark. 
In 1081 Gnut, son of Swein Estrithson, succeeded his brother 
Harold as king of the Danes. It had always been his ambition 
to win fame in England, and on becoming king he reasserted 
the family claim to the English throne, which his brother had 
allowed to lapse. By the beginning of 1085 he had brought 
Count Robert of Flanders, his wife’s brother, and King Olaf of 
Norway into a coalition which in naval force was overwhelm- 
ing. the assumption that a landing could not be prevented, 

* Orderiem Vitalis, Historia Beeknastica, ed. A. le Prevost, iiL 189; William of 
Malmettbury, GlHte Regum, R.S. ii. 334. 

* Ttitt ii the exfdaoation of the anest ofTaed by Wiliam Malmmbury. 

* Tbeie it no contonporary record of Odo’i tdal, and later accounts have a 
dramatic colouring whidi impairs their value. All that is certain is that Odo was 
treated in court as an earl and a tenant in chief, and that the fact of his epbcopal 
wders was not allowed to affect the course of the proceedings. It was remembe^ 
that the king throuc^tUlhe trial was careful to a^ess him as 'brother* and ‘earl’, 
and apt as ‘bidtop*. Ihe treatment of Odo was quoted as a precedent by Arch* 
huhr^Laa&ane in the trial ofBtshopWSiiam of Durham in 1^8 according to the 
met D$ igutumaUom WRUmii^sa^i&sa^vtthiAmm, Optn,L t&i). 
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King William removed &om the English coast all supplies 
which might be useful to an invader, and imported a host of 
mercenaries from France, Maine, and Brittany. In the event 
the attack never materiahzed. Gnut assembled a large fleet in 
the liim Fjdrd, but a dispute with his own people delayed his 
voyage, and in the autumn the ships dispersed. His controversy 
with his subjects became more violent as time went on, and in 
the summer of 1 086 he was murdered by a band of rebels. 

It is by no means impossible that the measures by which the 
king met this danger gave the immediate impulse to the greatest 
achievement of his reign — the taking of the Domesday Survey. 
The mercenaries whom he had brought into England were so 
numerous that he found it necessary to quarter them upon his 
barons. According to the Chronicle the number of men assigned 
to each baron was strictly proportionate to the amount of his 
land. The assessment of a baron’s estate to the Danegeld and 
other public burdens was well known to the king’s financial 
ofiicers. But the arrangements for the billeting of the mercen- 
aries must have impressed on all who took part in them the 
vagueness of the information that was to hand about the actual 
condition of these estates. It may well be more than a coinci- 
dence that at the end of the year the king ‘held very deep speech 
with his council about this land — ^how it was peopled, and with 
what sort of men’. 

It so happens that there has survived a description of the 
Domesday siuvey written by one who must have been present 
at that deep speech.' In the middle of a tract on technical 
chronology Bishop Robert of Hereford states that he is writing 
in the year 1086, in which, by the king’s order, a description was 
made of all England. He observes that it covered the lands of 
every shire, and the property of every magnate in fields, manors, 
and men — ^whether slaves or free men, cottagers or Burners — In 
plough-teams, horses, and other stock, in services and rents. 
He adds that the inquiry was made in each shire before com- 
missioners who had no personal interest there, and that the first 
retiuns were checked by a second group of commissioners, who 
made any error the ground of an accusation before the king. 
He ends by stating that the land was troubled by many calami- 
ties arising firom the coUecdon <rf money for the Idtog— pre- 
sumably bj way amercement for folse testunony before the 
* Eriated by W. H. Stevenaon, xsiL 74. 
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commissioners. The passage gives the impression of an under* 
taking without precedent, forced upon a reluctant country by 
the king’s will. Of the thoroughness with which it was actually 
carried out every commentator on Domesday Book has spoken. 
As an administrative achievement it has no parallel in medieval 
history. It is a supreme demonstratio,n of the efficiency of thoiw 
who served the Conqueror, and of the energy with which at the 
end of his reign he could still enforce the execution of a great 
design. \ 

The same quality brought into being the remarkable as- 
sembly which makes 1086 an important date in feudal history. 
On I August the king held a council at Salisbury, at which, 
according to the Chronicle, all the landowners of any account in 
England, whosesoever men they were, did him homage, became 
his men, and swore him fealty, that they would be faithful to 
him against all other men. The nature of this assembly has 
been much debated. It is obvious that while it cannot have in- 
cluded all freeholders of substance in England, it was a gathering 
of wholly exceptional size and importance. It is probable that 
the king’s object in holding it was to obtain homage and an oath 
of fealty from all the principal tenants of the lords who held 
of him in chief. It is doubtful whether an ordinary knight who 
had been enfeoffed in a small estate by his lord would have been 
considered as a man of any accoimt in 1086, and it is unlikely 
that many landholders of this sort appeared at Salisbury. The 
men who fall most naturally imder the Chronicler’s description 
are the better-endowed and responsible tenants, without whose 
co-operation a lord could neither administer his barony nor 
provide the service that the king expected &om him.^ Men of 
this type, who were the social equals and the natural coimsellors 
of their lords, were themselves known as barons. They were a 
numerous class, but they were numbered in hundreds rather 
tfaau thousands, and a few days would have sufiSced for the king 
tp take the homage of them aU. Whatever their numbers may 
have been, the establishment of a personal relationship between 
these under-tenants and the king was a most impressive de- 
monstration of his power. The precedent which it set was 
momentous in the development of the En^ish feudal state. For 
it gave public and solemn expression to the principle that the 

* On tfacK ‘hoaorial banmi* lee F. M. StcQtoo, The Fk$t 
feaiaSsm, pp. 83-iis> and bdow, p. 628. 
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fealty which tlie tenant owed to his immediate lord must not be 
allowed to conflict with the fealty which, like all subjects, he 
owed to his sovereign. 

Towards the end of the year the king left England. Nothing 
is known about his movements thenceforward until the begin- 
ning of the war in which he came to his death. All that is re- 
corded of him during those months is that he allowed Edgar the 
iEtheling to leave his court and go on an expedition to Apulia 
with 200 knights. According to the Chronicle the iEtheling had 
little honour from the king. It is doubtful whether there was 
any motive behind his departure except discontent at a position 
which steadily became more ignominious as the Norman hold 
on England became stronger. 

The origins of the Conqueror’s last war lay far back in Nor- 
man history. For a considerable period after the settlement the 
river Andelle was the boundary of eastern Normandy in the 
direction of Paris. Between the Andelle and the Oise there 
stretched the pre-feudal district known as the Vexin. By the 
beginning of the eleventh century that district had fallen into 
two portions — the Vexin Normand, between the Andelle and 
the Epte, which had become an integral part of the duchy, and 
the Vexin Franjais, between the Epte and the Oise, which had 
been acquired by a line of counts holding directly of the king of 
France. In return for the support of Duke Robert, Henry I of 
France, early in his reign, placed Drogo, the reigning count, 
under Norman suzerainty. Drogo himself was Duke Robert’s 
friend, but his successors always resented the Norman overlord- 
ship, and in 1077, when the last of the line retired from the 
world, King Philip of France had no difficulty in uniting the 
county to the royal demesne. The annexation was a serious 
threat to the security of Normandy. A direct attack fhsm 
France upon the duchy was made difficult by the fact that the 
county of Meulan, on the border between the Vexin and King 
Philip’s land, passed at this time by marriage to the Nornm 
house of Beaumont, which was both strong, and loyal to King 
William. But Mantes, the capital of the V^n Frmgais, was 
now an outpost of the French kingdom, and in 1087 its garrison 
crossed the river Eure, and harried in the county of fivreux. 

King William relied by demanding the cession of the whole 
of the VexinFran^ais and, in particular, of Pontoise, Ghaumont- 
le-Vexin, and Mantes. King Philip refused the demand, and 
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William thereupon invaded the province. Majites im bis Brst 
objective, and it fell to a surprise assaidt. But the king, as be 
rode through the burning town, received an internal iiyury 
which compelled him to abandon the campaign, and within a 
month had brought him to death. He made his way to Rouen, 
but the noise of the city became intolerable to him as his pain 
increased, and he caused himself to be carried to the abbey Of 
Saint Gervais, on the hills towards the west. He lived loiig 
enough to provide for the immediate future of his dominionl 
With much difficulty, he was brought to acknowledge that 
Robert, his eldest son, could not be deprived of his hereditary 
right to the Norman duchy. England, which had come to him 
by conquest, he considered to be at his own disposal, and by 
sending his crown, sword, and sceptre to William, his next sur- 
viving son, he designated him its king. To Henry, his youngest 
son, he gave no land, but a great treasure. Later writers, whom 
there is no reason to disbelieve, state that he ordered the release 
of the chief political prisoners in his hands. He died on g Sep- 
tember, in the twenty-first year of his reign as the crowned king 
of England, and the forty-first year of his effective rule as duke 
of Normandy. 

His greatness was recognized by those about him. A Norman 
clerk who recorded his death described him as pre-eminent 
among kings in wisdom and magnanimity, unshaken by toU or 
danger, and patient amid all changes of fortune.* An English- 
man who had lived in his household drew a less conventional 
picture of a king who afiUcted his subjects with taxes and forced 
labour, and mutilated the disturbers of his sport, but kept the 
land in peace, and, if stem beyond measure to those who op- 
posed his will, was mild to the good men who loved God.‘ The 
writer’s sympathia were with the andent royal house of Eng- 
land. But he acknowledges that the Conqueror was stronger 
and more illustrious than any of his predecessors, and it is with 
naive admiration that he sets down the names of the coimtries 
which had fdt King William’s power— Wales and Scotland, 

* Thit ample record, which is printed by J. Marx in fail edidon of WUliun of 
Jumii^ies, pp, 145-8, it much greater authority than the fiimout account ^ 
Orderieut Vitalis (aL A. le Frevott, in. 927-49). The long autobiogi^hy attri- 
buted to the Conquerw by Qrdak, interesting as a survey ^ his reign by an early 
tath-emtury historian, k an elaborate jaece oT writing, udiich diould not be taken 
to sepresent any words actually qpoken by the king on the eve of his death. 

* mda 1087. 
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Maine, Normandy, his birthright, and Ireland, which his mere 
reputation would have given him if he had lived for two years 
longer. Other writers bring out the king’s more individual 
qualities, such as his physical strength and the singular contin- 
ence of his private life. What no writer of the period could be 
ejected to note is the constructive imagination which directed 
his government, and in its operation gave a new character 
to English history. 



XVII 

THE NORMAN SETTLEMENT 


T ie cardinal principle of the Conqueror’s government was 
the wish to rule, and to be atcepted by Englishmen] as 
King Edward’s legitimate successor. He claimed the Engmh 
throne as the heir whom the Confessor himself had selected fr6m 
among all his kinsmen.* He preserved the constitutional fran^e- 
work of the Old English state, so that it was without any breach 
of continuity that the Old English witena gemot developed under 
him into the feudal Great Council. His administration was 
based on the theory that he had restored the good law of 
King Edward’s time after it had been overthrown by Harold’s 
usurpation. Few invaders who have overcome so strong an 
opposition have been at such pains to disguise the fact of 
conquest. 

For himself, William claimed the entire range of powers that 
had belonged to any Old English sovereign. They gave him a 
weight and variety of authority such as was possessed by no 
other king in western Europe. As King Edward’s heir he was 
entitled to impose taxation on every part of his kingdom, and 
on the lands of its greatest magnates. The peace which he gave 
to an individual was safeguarded by penalties which varied in 
accordance with local custom, but were everywhere intimidat- 
ing. His writ ran in every shire. There were many occasions on 
which he intervened in the relations of his subjects with one 
another. Private transactions in land were insecure irntU he had 
confirmed them, and he had a right to be consulted before a 
man of any position commended himself to a new lord. The 
legislative authority the Grown, peculiar at this date to Eng- 
land, had not been used by the Confessor, but the issue of Cnut’s 
great code was still within living memory. In the substance of 
its admitted powers the Anglo-Saxon mmiarchy belonged to 
another order than that of France, where the king was strug- 
^ttg to establish a prerogative against subjects greater than 
himsdif, or of Denmark, where the king could not levy a new 
tax witiaout danger to his own life. 

It \m in keeping with William’s desire to rule as King 

* William of PoitieiSj Cista WUkbm Dms, ei* J« A* Giloii p* IS9. 
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Edward’s heir that he made a serious attempt to govern 
England through men who had held high office in King 
Edward’s day. For the greater part of 1067 the natural leaders 
of the English people were in eclipse, as hostages with the king 
in Normandy. But they reappear on the establishment of a 
regular administration in England after his return, and thence- 
forward until the summer of 1069 there is no question of their 
importance in the state. None of the lesser materials for the 
history of William’s reign are more interesting than the charters 
which show Edwin, Morcar, Waltheof, and Archbishop Stigand 
associated in council with Odo of Bayeux, Geoffrey of Coutances, 
Earl William fitz Osbem, and Count Robert of Mortain.* 

In regard to lower offices than that of earl, the Conqueror 
showed the same desire to use King Edward’s men. At least 
two of the Confessor’s household officers, the ‘stallers’ Bundi and 
Eadnoth, attest King William’s early charters. Eadnoth, who 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom William allowed a 
military command, was killed in ro68 while leading the Somer- 
set militia against King Harold’s sons.* King Edwaird’s sherifls 
of Wiltshire, Somerset, and Warwickshire are known to have 
been kept in office by the Conqueror, and it is probable that 
until io6g, at least, most of the sheriffdoms remained in English 
hands. But the most remarkable illustration of the Conqueror’s 
attitude towards Englishmen willing to serve him is the 
extraordinary commission which he gave to iEthelwig, abbot of 
Evesham, in or before 1069.* According to a contemporary life 
of the abbot he received the authority of a royal justice over 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire. Like the county 
justiciars of the twelfth century he combined executive with 
judicial powers. In one of the Conqueror’s earliest writs iEthel- 
wig and the local sheriff were appointed joint guardians of an 
estate in Staffordshire belonging to Westminster abbey.'* A few 
years later the king required him to organize the assembly of the 
feudal host due from the great lords of his province.* That a 
prelate of King Edward’s appointment should have reedved 
such varied authority in so wide a region is the clearest pro(rf 

* Three good example* ate No*, aa, 33, and a8 of H. W. C. Davis, R^esta Stem 

jif^h-Murmannortm* * Above, p. 59a* 

* On iEthe}\vig*s c^reest ice R* R. Daflingtoa, xlviii. i*2a, 177-98* 

* MmasUm Anglicmm, »• » J. H . Round, FttM p* 304. 
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that could be given of the Conqueror’s wish to preserve the 

English tradition in government 

With this end in view it was essential that William should 
obtain the co-operation of the leaders of the English church. 
Most of them, if not enthusiastic for his rule, accepted it as in- 
evitable. iEthelwine of Durham is the only bishop who is known 
to have joined a rebellion against h!ih. Archbishop Ealdret^ of 
York placed at his service the experience of a man who had 
known every person of importance in English life since the days 
of Gnut. The one grave complication in William’s relations 
with the English church was the fact that he was bound sooner 
or later to take action which could only end in the deposition bf 
the senior member of the episcopate. It was certain that, when 
occasion offered, the pope would send a legatine commission to 
England for the trial and deprivation of Archbishop Stigand. ' In 
return for the moral support which he had received from the 
papacy William could do no other than receive the legates and 
give effect to their decisions. He was well aware that Stigand’s 
position was canonically indefensible. But Stigand’s influence 
in the country was so great that William deliberately left the 
initiative in his removal to the Roman curia,* and for a time 
allowed him uncontested enjoyment of his rank, his place in 
council, and the large property which he had accumulated. On 
the question of the archbishop’s spiritual fimcdons William 
seems to have considered that, until a definitive sentence against 
him had been published in England, he was entitled to the full 
prerogative of his ofiice. In 1067 or 1068 Remigius, almoner of 
“Fbcamp, newly appointed to the see of Dorchester, went to 
Stigand for consecration. From first to last William’s dealings 
with Stigand were purely opportunist, and at the time of his 
deposition Stigand bitterly accused him of bad faith. 

The fiirst poriod of the f^nqueror’s reign ends with the great 
revolt of 1069. Up to this point he had apparently succeeded in 
his attempt to found a genuine Anglo-Norman state. In more 
than two-thirds of England he was represented by earls of 
&j|^h birth or antecedents. English clerks in his writing-office 
were dispatching writs in the English language to sheriff of 
whom most were Englishmen. Except for Remigius of Dor- 

' Who was still holding die see of Winchester in ccn^juactiw with that of 
Canterbury^ 

* William of Poitiers, op* p. 147. 
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Chester, the English episcopate was still as King Edward had left 
it. No impcHtant abbey had so far come under Norman rule. 
Little is known about the personal relations between Normans 
and Englishmen in this period, but it is enough to show that 
they had begun to settle down into an orderly civil association 
with one another. It is significant, for example, that Roger 
Bigot, the Norman founder of a house which was to dominate 
East Anglia, first appears in England as the tenant of a Norfolk 
manor imder Archbishop Stigand.* 

For all this, the balance of power between the races inclined 
heavily to the Norman side. The king’s respect for the forms of 
the Old English government could not conceal the fact that his 
authority rested on the military organization which he con- 
trolled. By the beginning of 1069, in the south and east of 
England, much land had dready passed from English into 
Norman hands. A Norman aristocracy had been planted on the 
estates of the Englishmen who had fallen in the war of the Con- 
quest, or failed to make terms with the king in the settlement 
after his coronation. Each of the barons thus enfeoffed was 
expected to find knights for the king’s service when need 
arose, and each of them kept a military household of knights 
ready for instant action. A series of royal castles, of which the 
terminal points were Exctar, York, Lincoln, and Norwich, com- 
manded the main lines of road in southern England and most 
of its chief centres of population. At oppoate ends of this country 
Herefordshire, under William fitz Osbem, and Kent, under Odo 
of Bayeux, were organized as military commands. In Sussex the 
ancient rapes were already in process of conversion into feudal 
castleries. On every hand the English lords who had survived the 
Conquest must have felt their insignificance in comparison with 
the acquisitive aliens on whose support the king in fact relied. 

It was from these conditions that the rebellions of 1069 arose. 
To the Conqueror they meant the collapse of his original plan 
for the goviamment of England. The ferocity with which he 
suppressed them was his reaction to a sense of failure. They 
were followed by a series of confiscations which complied the 
depression of the English interest in the south, and opened York- 
shire, the northern Danelaw, and north-western Mercia to an 

' Cmplek Pteragft lx. 575. An equally signific^t case occurs in the Osforddbire 
l^^oins^y, wMch refers to the gift (^a ftiegn by Earl Edwiii to the Nonnan, Ralf 
d*OilH(b.B.i,£i54i). 
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intensive Norman plantation. It established in those regions 
many Norman families which had not yet found land in England, 
and it thereby gave rise to a distinction between the northern 
and southern baronage which became politically important in 
later centuries. Here, as elsewhere in England, few documents 
have survived to illustrate the course of the Norman settle- 
ment. But its effects, as shown in Domesday Book, were over- 
whelming. In the whole of England south of the Tecs only tVo 
Englishmen — ^Thurkill of Arden and Colswein of Lincoln-W 
were holding estates of baronial dimensions directly of the kii^g 
in 1086. 

It is a remarkable proof of the Conqueror’s statesmanship that 
this tcniuial revolution never degenerated into a scramble for 
land. In every part of England the great redistribution was con- 
trolled by the king, and carried out by his ministers on lines 
which he himself laid down. From first to last he insisted on 
the principle that every Frenchman to whom he gave an English- 
man’s estate should hold it with all the rights, and subject to all 
the obligations, that had been attached to it at the beginning 
of 1066. It was with this principle in their minds that the com- 
missioners who carried out the Domesday Survey approached 
the innumerable pleas raised by their investigations. For most 
of them it provided an immediate solution. The best reply that 
a lord could make to a claim upon his property was &e pro- 
duction of sworn evidence that the land or the rights in dispute 
had belonged to his antecessor on the day when King Edward 
was alive and dead. 

There were important lords whose manors, with few excep- 
tions, had all belongol to the same pre-Conquest owner. Apart 
fipm two small properties, the entire fief of Geoffirey Alselin, 
which extended into every county of the .northern Danelaw, 
consisted of lands which a thegn named Toki, son of Outi, had 
held in 1066. But cases like this arc rare. The average Norman 
baron had many English antecessores. The great fief of Roger de 
Busli in Nottinghamshire and south Yorkshire represented the 
estates of more than eighty English owners, ranging from Earis 
Edwin, Morcar, and Walthcof, to thegns with manors of a 
few oxgangs each. Of the process by which these composite 
fie6 were created few details are known. But it is clear that the 
combination of several thousand small estates into less than 
two htmdred major lordships must have been an adminis- 
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trative achievement comparable with the Domesday Inquest 
itself. 

The lands which formed a lord’s endowment were known 
collectively as his ‘honour’. The word was not a technical term. 
By derivation it meant no more than ‘that which gives a man 
distinction*. But in practice it came to be reserved for the fiefe 
of the king’s greater tenants, and it was in this sense that it 
passed into later feudal usage. The lord’s chief residence — 
commonly, though by no means universally, a castle — ^was 
known as the head of his honour, and the administrative busi- 
ness by which the integrity of the honour was maintained was 
usually transacted there. It was natural for an honour to take 
its name from the place which was, in effect, its capital, and it 
is for this reason that the lands of Roger de Busli, Ilbert de 
Lad, and Henry de Ferrars — ^to name only three examples — 
normally appear in later records as the honours of Tickhill, 
Pontefract, and Tutbury. 

Geographically, these honours were intermingled with one 
another in a way which makes it hard to draw a small-scale map 
of feudal England.’ None of them formed a compact territori^ 
unit, and many of them consisted entirely of isolated manors or 
groups of manors scattered widely over the country. On the 
other hand, it was by no means tmusual for the bulk of an 
honour to be concentrated in a particular district, and it is some- 
times clear that the concentration was intended to serve a 
military purpose. The honour of William fitz Ansculf, for ex- 
ample, extended into twelve counties, but its core was a large 
block of villages around his castle of Dudley. Domesday Book 
refers to this block as William’s casUUaria — ^the contemporary 
term for a district within which the distribution of land has been 
planned for the maintenance of a particular fortress. Several 
other castleries are mentioned in Domesday Book,* and the 
record is certainly incomplete. The compact holdings erf" Ilbert 
de Lad in south Yorkshire and Henry de Ferrars in west Derby- 
shire are known to have been organized as castellariae dependent 
respectivdy on the castles of Pontefract and Tutbury.* Roger 
de Bush’s castle of Tickhill, on the Yorkshire border south of 

' Tlw best introduction to Eng^ feudal ge<^;raphy is the map of Eng^d and 
Wales in 1086 by J. Tait in the Histmeal Aiks nf Modtm Eunfpe (Oxford, i8g8- 
1900). 

* Richmond, CaCTleoo m Ude, Richard’s Castle, Ewias Haitdd, Oifiord, and 
Montgonwiy. * F. M. Stemoo, PndaHsm, pp. 19^ 
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Pontefract, was probably another of these carc^nal posts. In 
Sussex a similar organization was applied to the rapes of Anm- 
dd, Bramber, Lewes, Pevensey, and Hastings, each of which was 
placed under the lordship of a separate baron and named from 
his chief local castle.* The military factor in the Norman settle- 
ment was more important than would appear from the sporadic 
entry of castles and castleries in Domesday Book. 

On the other hand even when a lord, for military reason^ 
reedved a large group of adjacent manors, they rardy amounted 
to more than a small proportion of his total honour. Count 
Alan of Richmond, for example, hdd a great fee in the eastern 
counties and many scattered manors dsewhere in England, in 
addition to his large and highly organized castlery of Richmond- 
shire itself.* The possessions of Earl Hugh of Chester outside 
the coimty of his title were sufficient by themsdves to make him 
a feudal magnate of the first importance.* In cases like these the 
outlying properties had a military function as the sources of 
supply and reinforcement for their lords’ chief castles. But there 
are innumerable instances of dispersal for which no such reason 
can be found. Some of them arose from the succession of a 
French lord to one or more Englishmen whose lands had them- 
sdves been disparsed. The position of Ralf Pagand as a land- 
owner in Devon and Somerset as well as in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire was due to the property which Merleswein, his 
antecessor, held in all these counties. Even so, there remain many 
scattered honours of which the distribution cannot be explained 
on dther legal or military grounds. Many of them are due, at 
least in part, to transfers of land from one baron to another 
during the twenty years between the Conquest and the Domes- 
day, record. But the king had much to gain by extending the 
influence of the barons in whom he had e^edal confidence, 
and it may be significant that the lords whose lands were 
scattered most widdy are on the whole identical with those who 
are known to have attended most frequently at court.^ 

' Clhidie(ter,dietixAoftheStinexr 3 pa,wathddb]rR(^,earloflSi<ewil»irr, 
the lord of the adjacent rape of Anandd* 

* On the lords of Richmond, the oarganizaiion of their castlery, and the holdings 
of thdr principal tenants sec C, T. Clay, Eixrlj Torkshki Charkrs (Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society), vob. iv, v, 

* llie histoiyofhisH^outride Cheshire and Vorbhire fills more than 200 pages 

of Ramies Boms end Knights* Fsar, voU vL 
^ There it nothing to suggest that the Conqueror regarded compact haromaS 
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Hie barons of the Conquest formed a miscellaneous company, 
of which an important part was drawn from lands outside Nor- 
mandy. It included members of powerful families in the Boulon- 
nais, Picardy, and Flanders — ^among tliem Count Eustace of 
Boulogne himself; William Fitz Ansculf of Dudley, and Ghilo 
of Weedon Pinkney from the house of the Vidames of Picquigny; 
Geoffrey ‘de Cioches’ of Wollaston from the seigneurie of Choques 
near B6thune; and Amulf ‘de Hesdin’ of Chipping Norton, 
from the county of Hesdin on the Canche.* Gilbert ‘de Gand’, 
who obtained a great fief in the northern Danelaw and many 
possessions elsewhere, was the son of Ralf, count of Alost.* The 
lords who came from Brittany were more numerous, and on the 
whole more important as in^viduals.^ In 1086 Count Alan of 
Richmond, who was a cadet of the ducal house, was one of the 
chief landowners in the whole of England.^ Judhad of Totnes, 
whose lands owed the king the service of seventy knights, was the 
greatest magnate in south Devon. Other Breton lords, planted 
in Lincolnshire and the midlands, ranked high in the second 
class of English barons. Earlier in the rdgn the Breton in- 
fluence had been even stronger. The royal forces which defeated 
Harold’s sons in 1069 were led by Brian, a brother of the coimt 
of Richmond, who appears at court in the same year with an 
earl’s title.* There is evidence that he had been created earl of 
Cornwall, and that there, as also in Suffolk, he was holding the 
extensive possessions which by 1086 had been given to die king’s 
brother. Count Robert of Mortain.^ It seems clear that but for 

estates as a danger to public security or that his companions resented the dispersal 
of their honours, ITie dubious military advantage of an isolated fief to a lord who 
meditated rebellion was more than offset by its social inconvenience in normal 
times. It is suggestive that the holdings in which a baron enfeoffed his leading 
tenants often extended into every part of his honour, Henry de Ferrars, for example, 
gave land in six counties to Saswallo, his most important baron. 

‘ On the counts of Boulogne and their importance in English feudal history see 
J. H* Round, Studies in Peerage and Famify HisUny, pp. 147-80. Other lords iiom the 
east are identified in the articles on the Dome^ay Survey, mainly by Round, in 
the Victoria County History, and in particular in korthampt&nshire^ voL i. 

* Another Flemish lord, Oherbod, amaJt of St Bertin, was made earl of Chester 
on thesuppressionof the last Mercian revolt, but resigned his command withinayear. 

* On this Breton element in English society see F. M. Stenton, The First Centu^ 
qf English Feudalism^ pp. 1S4-8. 

* The descent of the early lords of Richmond is set out by C- T. Clay, Bsr{s 
Torkshire Charters, iv. 84 ct seqq. 

* H. W* C. Davis, Begtsta Regm Afiglo*J{<nrmannorm, No. a8. 

* J. Tait, xitv. 86; CmpleU Peerage, iii. 427; C. T. Clay, Early TorksUn 
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Brian’s early death, or departure from England, there would 
have arisen a Breton colony in the south-west comparable with 
Bichmondshire in the nor&. 

But when all allowance has been made for the lords from 
Brittany and the east, there can be no question that the Nor- 
man strain was dominantamong the Frenchmen whom the Conr 
queror planted in England. The expedition of 1066 had been 
essentially a Norman enterprise, made possible by volunteeif 
from other parts, but based on the resources and the personal 
support of Norman lords. The brief list of those who are known 
to have been present at Hastings includes many of the greatest 
names in the duchy. The ducal family and its connexions was 
represented by William, son of Richard, count of Evreux; 
Richard, son of Count Gilbert of Brionne; Robert, count of 
Mortain; and Odo, bishop of Bayeux. Among the duke’s house- 
hold officers — each of them an important landowner — ^there came 
William fitz Osbem, the dapifer or steward; Hugh de Mont- 
fort, the constable; Hugh de Ivry, the butler; Ralf de Tancar- 
ville, the chamberlain; and Girald the marshall. The imofficial 
baronage of Normandy supplied Thurstan, son of Rolf, who 
carried the Norman standard, Walter Giffard, Ralf de Tosny, 
Hugh de Grandmaisnil, Robert de Beaumont, William Malet, 
Engenulf de Laigle, and William de Warenne. Geoffrey de 
Mowbray, bishop of Coutances, belonged by birth to the same 
class. These names have only been recorded casually, but as a 
group they represent the families which were of most accoimt 
in pre-Conquest Normandy, and afterwards in feudal England. 

It is often hard to identify the Norman seats of these families.’ 
Many of them took their names from thdr chief manors. But 
in Normandy it was not unusual for two or more places to have 
the same name, and it is sometimes difficult to decide from 
which cd* them a given family came to England. In general, 
identifreation is only safe when a family can be connected with 
a particular place by the possession of lands or churches. There 
is need fm* much more work along these lines. But it is already 
becoming clear that an especially laige number of im- 
portant lords came from that part of the original Normandy 

* Apart &«MJi Uie remark* on imirndual fatnilte* by icholars »uch a* Round, the 
editing literature on this sut^t is thorou^y unsadsiactory. In particular, it 
seriously exaggerates the number of An{^o-Norman families dmived from ilveitem 
Nanuiiidy. 
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which is now the department of Seine Infmeure. There were 
many from Calvados and Eure, but comparativdy few from 
Manche, and very few indeed from the lands along the southern 
frontier of Normandy which now form the department of 
Orne. It seems evident that, as might be expected, the duke 
received most support from the lands around Rouen, his capital. 

As a group, the barons of the Conquest were closely 
interrelated with one another by descent and marriage. 
Ralf, lord of Tosny in Normandy, who was powerful in East 
Anglia and the southern midlands, was broker of Robert of 
Stafford, the greatest landholder of Staffordshire. He seems to 
have been the nephew of Robert de Tosny, the founder of 
Belvoir castle. He was a kinsman of Ralf de limesy, a leading 
baron of central England, and he married a daughter to Roger 
Bigot of Norfolk. In rank, and in the range of his family con- 
nexions, Ralf de Tosny was a typical member of the original 
Anglo-Norman baronage. Few of the Normans who received 
large estates in England deserve to be called adventurers, in 
the derogatory sense of the word. There were doubtless lords, 
of small estate in Normandy, who earned ahighplacein England 
by special service during the war of the invasion. But the 
number cannot have been large. In general, the names most 
prominent in Domesday Book represoit the families around 
which the previous history of Normandy had centred, and the 
individuals whose resources had enabled them to support the 
duke most effectively in 1066. 

Their interests, no less than his, required that they should 
continue their support to him as king of England. Each of 
them was expected to attend the Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide councils which he held, when in England, at Gloucester, 
Winchester, and Westminster. But the duty of this kind which 
they paid Wm went far beyond these formal occasions. The 
witnesses to his charters suggest that some of the greatest men 
in the land must have spent an appreciable proportion of their 
time in his company. In the assiduity of their attendance 
at court, the counts of Mortain and Richmond, Richard, son 
of Count Gilbert of Brionne, William de Warenne, the lord 

Lewes and Castle Acre, and Henry de Fcrr^, the lord of 
Tutbury, resemble a stan^g baronial council. Other lords 
of the first importance repeatedly appear at court — sometimes 
in numbers which must have given die wdght a national 
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assembly to the meeting. In the last year of bis, reign, at La- 
cock, a manor of William d’Eu, the Hng was attended by the 
coxmts of Mortain and Richmond; Roger de Montgomery, earl 
of Shrewsbury; Richard and Baldwin, Count Gilbert’s sons; 
Henry de Ferrars; Eudo, the king’s steward and Robert, his 
dispenser; Robert of Rhuddlan, the conqueror of Gwyneddj 
Bernard de Neufmarch^ from the central march of Wales i 
Hugh de Port from Hampshire; William de Percy from York^ 
shire; Roger de Courselles from Somerset; Roger Bigot from 
Norfolk; Alfred of Lincoln; and William d’Eu, the king’s host.* 
From one or other of these men the king could obtain first- 
hand information about every part of England, except the 
furthest north.* An association of this kind between the king 
and his leading barons is shown by every substantial witness-list 
which has come down from the Conqueror’s reign, and the re- 
lationship which it implies determined the whole character of his 
government. 

His reliance on the personal service of his barons is perhaps 
most clearly shown by the personnel of his administration. 
Bishop Geoflrey of Coutances, whom he made one of the great- 
est lords in England, was his principal agent in its government, 
and in particular in the management of the great pleas which 
were characteristic of his reign.* By 1087 Normans of the baron- 
ial class were in office in all parts of the country as keepers 
of royal castles and as sheriffs. In some parts, as in Worcester- 
shire and Devon, these offices were held together. But it was 
unusual for die civil and military administration of a district 
to be thus united, and the military duties of the typical Anglo- 
Norman sheriff were confined to the summoning and command 
of the local militia. Even so, his office gave him the dominant 
influence within his shire. Most of his specific functions had 
belonged to his pre-Conquest predecessor. But the abolition 

' Davis, Rep$ta, No. xxxii. 

* Itmay be not^tbatinadditiontotfae barons whose local interests are apparent, 
Richard, sm of Count Gilbert, was lord of Clare in Suffolk and cd’ agreatfee in East 
Anglia and the eastern midlands, Baldwin his brother was lord (d Okehampton in 
Devon, Robert the Despencer was powerful in central England, and Eudo, the 
steward in Ew*. The company also included a number of bishops; among them 
William tS Durham, who could spe^ about conditions beyond the Tees. 

* Bishop Geofirey’s importance does not appear until the scattered memoranda 
of dte rtugn have been brought u^ether, and it has usually been underestimated. 
lEs activities as bii^hop are described in the almost contemporary life (sinted in 
GaUia Qim&ma xi, Instrumenta, cols. 917-94. A modem study of bis sdiole 
oueer is badly needed. 
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of the great Old English earldoms made him the immediate 
representative of the king’s government, and, unlike the shire- 
reeves of King Edward’s day, he was usually the social and 
territorial equal of the strongest magnates with whom he had 
official contact. Among the Conqueror’s sherifis, Edward ‘of 
Salisbury*, the sheriff of Wiltshire, Roger Bigot of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Geoffrey de Mandeville of London and Middlcr 
sex, were the heads of families which two generations later 
obtained earldoms. Peter de Valogncs of Essex and Hertford- 
shire, Hugh fitz Baldric of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, and Hugh de Port of Hampshire were landowners 
of hardly less importance. Haimo of Kent, who was a royal 
seneschal, and Robert d’Oilli of Oxfordshire, who was a royal 
constable, had the prestige which came from constant associa- 
tion with the court. None of these men is likely to have been 
disinterratcd in his attitude towards his duties. The financial 
perquisites of a sheriffdom were enough to attract the richest 
barons, and there were sheriffs who seem to have been completely 
unscrupulous in the use which they made of their opportuni- 
ties.* In 1076 or 1077 the king appointed a strong commission 
— comprising Archbishop Lanfranc, the bishop of Coutances, 
Count Robert of Eu, Richard, son of Coimt Gilbert, and Hugh 
de Montfort — with instructions to summon his sherifrs and 
command them to restore the lands which they had acqxiired 
through the folly, timidity, or greed of his bishops and abbots, 
or through their own violence.* But for the futime of English 
local government it was a momentous fact that in relation to 
his office even the most formidable of the Conqueror’s sheriffs 
was content to regard himself as the king’s minister. 

The sense of a common interest with the king was certainly 
a main reason for the acquiescence of his barons in the heavy 
military obligaticms with which he charged their lands. They 

* Hcot of Cambridge and Eustace of Huntingdon have po^ps the worst 
reputaticm of ail King VVilliam’s sherifR. But there is abundant evidence in Domes- 
day Book that sherifis in most parts of England were using their ofBcial powers fw 
thor own advantage. 

* The terms of this commission are given by a document j^nted in Ryma’s 
Feedira, i. 3 firom a manuscript in Canterbury cathedral. Wrio issued in the course 
of the investigation are printed in Historia MomuUrii S. At^ustkd, R.S., p. 353, and 
Feudal Doomunts Jhm t/iw Mbigt ^ Buy St. Ednmds. ed. D. C. Dot^^las, pp. s^ 7 * 
The date of, the commissan is approxitnately fixed by the fact that d» writ 
relating to St. Augustine's was issued at the dedication of Bajwuk cathedral, 
whkh seems to have taken place in 1077. 
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were all familiar in their own countries with the principle of 
tenure in return for military assistance to a lord. Oh becoming 
English landowners, they naturally accq)ted the condition that 
each of them should hold his fief of the king, tmder an engagement 
to find a specified number of knights for the royal host when- 
ever they might be required. But the Ahglo-Norman state 
threatened by so many enemies that the king needed a great 
reserve of knights, and in the Conqueror’s reign, when much oi( 
England was impoverished by war, ^e provision of his contingent! 
must have been a serious drain on the resoxirces of the average 
baron. So far as can be seen, the amount of each baron’s service 
was fixed by the king himself at a round number of knights, with- 
out any investigation into the value or productive capacity of the 
lands for which it was to be rendered. It is impossible to reach 
precise figures for the total number of knights which King 
William required from his followers, but it cannot have been 
less than 4,000, and it may have been much greater. The 
number of barons responsible for the appearance of these knights 
cannot easily be brought above 1 80. It is clear that the produc- 
tion of what byfeudal standards wasa large army was imposed on 
a group of barons which in comparison was remarkably small. 

The size of this feudal army was much increased by the 
imposition of knight-service on bishoprics and abbeys. The 
amount of this service, as of that demanded from lay barons, 
was determined arbitrarily by the king.* The wealthy sees of 
Canterbtuy, Winchester, and, apparently, Worcester were each 
required to find him 60 knights. The bishop of Lincoln, whose 
estates had been utterly inadequate to the size of his ^ocese, 
was made a territorial magnate by new grants of land, and a 
service of 60 knights was placed on him also.* The lands of the 
archbishop of York had been too heavily wasted to carry any 
additional burden, and although he received other estates from 
the king, which he usedfor the enfeoffment ofknights, the service 
of oxdy 7 was required firom him. The services of the remaining 
bishc^ varied between 40 demanded from the bishop of Thet- 
ford and s demanded from the bishop of Chichester. Among 
the abbeys, Peterborough, which was assessed at 60 knights, 

* For the detaib, aee Helena M. Chew, Th« Englidi Eedaiasthd Tmantt-M 3 drf 
mid Kmghi Smneef pp. 

* Nearly ail the manerotis manors acqmred by Bishop Remigius had been iised 
jfor the enieoBxncnt ofknights by 1086, and it is probable that most them had 
been granted to him kv this purpose fay die kinge 
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was treated most severely. Glastonbury and Bury were each 
assessed at 40; Abingdon at 30; New Minster at ao; Tavistock, 
Westminster, and St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, at 15 each; and 
Coventry at 10. Fifteen other abbeys, including wealthy houses 
such as Ramsey, St. Albans, Chertsey, and Evesham, received 
assessments varying from 7 knights to i. It is impossible to 
trace any general principle behind these figures except a 
vague idea that the wealthier institutions ought to be bur- 
dened the more heavily. It has been suggested that a wish 
to penalize houses which had opposed him explains the heavy 
service which the king set on the abbeys of Peterborough, 
Abingdon, and New Minster. But the heavy service laid on 
Bury, where the abbot was on the best of terms with the king, 
cannot be explained in this way, and in general the theory 
of a political discrimination between one abbey and another 
becomes less probable the more closely it is examined. The 
essential fact remains that by bringing ^e English bishops and 
abbots within the scope of feudal obligation, the Conqueror 
secured the service of some 780 knights — a force roughly equal 
to that which he obtained from the lay and ecclesiastical 
baronage of all Normandy. 

For some years after the Conquest it was usual for both lay 
and ecclesiastical lords to maintain in their own households 
the knights whom they needed for the king’s service. It is 
significant that the Anglo-Saxon word cniht, which became the 
normal English term for a mounted soldier, meant ‘servant* or 
‘household retainer*. Military households, composed essen- 
tially of men trained or in training to fight on horseback, were 
a permanent feature of Anglo-Norman society. But as the risk 
of an English rebellion died down, it became urmecessary for a 
lord to keep the whole body of his knights ready for instant war, 
and by the date of Domesday Book the creation of tenancia to 
be held by military service had gone fer on most baronial fiefe. 
With the details of this process the king had little concern. 
There are cas« which show that he sometimes took a personal 
interest in the military tenancies created on the lands of the 
chiuch.* But as a rule, he seems to have allowed his barons, 
lay or ecclesiastical, to make whatever provision each trf 
them might choose for the militaiy service imposed upon his fidl 

' * Such OS the enfeoffiaeat by the abbot of Bury described by D. CS. Douglas, 
sdii. 34^7. 
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The ordinary knight of the deventh century was a person of 
small means and insignificant condition. His ^uipment was 
demcntary, and his only title to distinction was'his proficiency 
in mounted warfare. A large number of these meagre knights 
can be traced in Domesday Book — ^many of them grouped in 
small holdings around the chief residences of their lor(b. But 
on every great honour, lay or ecclesiastical, there appear tenants 
holding considerable estates, of which the integrity was preserveid 
far into the middle ages. Many of these holdings bore the servic^ 
of three or more knights, and some of them were highly im^ 
portant units of feudal administration. To judge from later 
evidence the men who held them usually possessed the rights 
of jurisdiction — ^sake and soke, toll, team, and infangenctheof— 
which had belonged before the Conquest to the wealthier Anglo- 
Saxon thegns.^ In social position men of this standing were 
indistinguishable from the lords who held immediately of the 
king, and in the language of the time they, like the king’s own 
military tenants, were recognized as barons.* 

The honorial barons, as tenants of this class may conveni- 
ently be called, have received less attention from historians than 
is their due. On a general review of feudal society they tend 
to be overshadowed by their lords, the tenants in chief of the 
Crown. But their function within the honours to which they 
belonged was identical with that of the king’s own barons in 
the realm at large. Every important honour was a state in 
miniature governed, as was the kingdom, by its lord with the 
help of tenants whom he convened to form a court. No honour 
of any size could have avoided disintegration without somerecog- 
nized means of adjusting the tentirial relationships by which it 
was held tt^ether. In the honorial court, by which this object 
was secured, the lord’s baronial tenants played a leading part. 
They shaped its d«:isions and became the keepera of its pre- 
cedents. They preserved a collective memory of transactions 
within the honour, and thereby gave the character an in- 
stitution to what had been, in origin, an accumulation of 
separate estates. 

About the holdings which were created for the proviaon of 
knight-service — ^ihe ‘knights’ fees’ of feudal records — ^little can 

* Above, pp, 490 et seqq. 

^ For «ome illustrfttions of their place in society see F. M« StentOn, EfigHsh 
fmiaUmt pp. 83-111. 
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be said in general terms. There were knights’ fees which con* 
sisted of single villages, and here and there, especially on the 
ancient possessions of the church, it is possible to find fees which 
coincide with the holdings of pre-Conquest thegns. But cases 
like these are exceptions, on which no theory should be founded. 

It is equally difficult to reach any general conclusions about the 
value of the normal fee. Knights* fees worth a year ware 
known in the twelfth century. But fees of half this value were 
commoner, and there can be no question that a large nmnber 
of the knights enfeoffed in the Conqueror’s reign had accepted 
hn l fhngs firamed on a much smaller scale than this. It would 
seem, in fact, that in most cases a knight’s fee was the result of 
a bargain between a lord and his prospective tenant, and re- 
presented nothing more significant than a holding for which a 
particular individual at a particular date had been prepared 
to undertake a knight’s service. The typical knight’s fee is as 
elusive a conception as the typical barony. 

It was fi'om these simple origins that there arose the elaborate 
system ofmilitarytenurewhich governed the legal relationship of 
the aristocracy to the Crown throughout the middle ages. Its main 
features arc discernible clearly enough in the Conqueror’s reign. 
The proved descent of innumerable estates shows that knights’ 
fees were already, as a general rule, hereditable.* Norman prac- 
tice suggests, and medieval evidence implies, that English cus- 
tom allowed the lord of a tenant by knight-service to act as the 
guardian and supervise the military education of an infant heir, 
to take a relief from an incoming heir of full age, and to give an 
heiress in marriage. With comparatively few exceptions, the hold- 
ings which the Conqueror had formed for his leading followers 
passed as recognizable units into the ‘baronies’ of medieval feu- 
dalism.* The military responsibilities which they carried in later 
generations had already been laid down in oudine by the king. 
The structure of society, in its higher rangra, had assumed the 
character of an organization for the defence of the realm. 

Among other forms of tenure, the most interesting arc those 
which centre around die administration of a lord’s household, 

* For an early military enfeoffment limited to a single life sec V. H. Galbraith^ 
EJi,R, xliv* 353-72. 

* The chief exceptions are due to the forfeitures incurred by a small number of 

vtxy great lords, notably lE^hop Odo (rf Bayeux, Count Robert of Mortain^ Earl 
Robert of J^orthumbria, who had inherited the vast £ef of Bishop Geofirey of 
Goutances and Robert de earl of Shrewsbury. 
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and in particular the household of the king. Records of the 
twelfth and later centuries mention a large number of small 
estates held by the performance of some specific service to the 
king — ^in his hall or chamber, his pantry, buttery, or kitchen, 
his kennels or his stables, or the woodlands where he found his 
sport.* The number of these holdings which can be traced back 
to Domesday Book is sufficient to prove that this kind of tenure 
was well established in the Qjnqueror’s time. It was not con- 
fined to persons serving the king himself, for households re- 
sembling that of the king were maintained by all his leadin|g 
barons, and some at least of them had begun to make provision 
in land for their servants. But the process was carried much 
further by die king than by any other lord, and the men who 
took holdings from him on these terms were of many sorts and 
conditions. Domesday Book tells little about their services, but 
it records their names, and thereby shows that some of them 
were Englishmen. 

The size and elaboration of a royal household increased the 
responsibilities of its leading members, and their constant attend- 
ance upon the king gave them under some conditions the char- 
acter of ministers of state. At the court of Philip I of France 
the steward or dapifer, the butler, the chamberlain, and the con- 
stable regularly witness the king’s official acts. The Conqueror’s 
Norman court had been much less strictly organized, and 
although his steward, butler, and chamberlain frequently attest 
his ducal charters, there was no rule or custom which required 
their presence. In pre-Conquest England the prominence of the 
great earls made the king’s household officers of little account in 
politics. In this respect, the Conqueror followed Old English 
tradition, and he never sillowed any official functions in govern- 
ment to become attached to any of the places in his court. 
The organization the court itself is obsccyre at many points, 
for no complete list of its members can be compiled, and dffiough 
it is known that a number of persons bore the same official 
title at the same time, it is often hard to determine their rela- 
tive positions in the ministerial scale. The large fief of Robert 
Dispmator, which afterwards formed the honour of Tamworth, 
sete him apart among the king’s dispensers. On the other hand, 
the ofike of chief butler seems to have been shared by two 

* Tlie best inttoductiem to tiie study of tbeae tenuioi is Urn end 

QjSkm fT Sdeti by J. H. Round (1911). 
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brothers, Hugh and Roger d’lvry, of whom the latter was a 
considerable landholder in England, and at one time, somewhat 
incongruously, commander of the tower of Rouen. There is 
direct evidence that Robert Malet, the lord of Eye, was the 
chief of the king’s chamberlains, and virtual certainty that Hugh 
dc Montfort, the lord of Haughley, was the chief of his con- 
stables. There can be no doubt that William fitz Osbem was 
the chief steward, or dapifer, until his death in 1071, but there 
is nothing to show whether at a later time Eudo dapifer or 
Haimo dapifer, each of them an important tenant in chief, was 
considered to hold the higher place. These names, to which 
others could easily be added, prove that the ministers of King 
William’s household included men of high rank, great posses- 
sions, and heavy military responsibilities. They imply that even 
in the first decades of the Anglo-Norman court its central offices 
were beginning to take on an honorary cast. 

Two hundred years, or more, before the Conquest an honor- 
ary element had begun to appear in the households of the 
Old English kings. Oslac, the father of King iEthclwulf ’s first 
wife, though a man of most noble birth, served in court as 
butler.* But for some reason this element failed to develop in 
England, and the office which can be traced at the coiuts of 
Alfied and his successors seem all to have been realities. They 
cover most of the duties wliich were necessary to the life of a 
primitive noble household, and in many respects they anticipate 
the curial organization of the Norman age. The will of ^ng 
Eadred, which is the chief authority for the pre-Conquest 
royal household, shows that the principal officers at his court 
were the ‘disethegns’, responsible for the service at his table; 
the ‘hneglthcgns’, who kept his clothes; and the hirele,OT butlers.* 
A continental writer of the time would have described these men 
as dapiferi, camerarii, and pincemae. Their functions must have 
closely resembled those of the dapiferi — ^whom English historians 
generally call ’stewards* — the chamberlains, and the butlers of 
the Anglo-Norman court. The officers whom King Eadred 
knew as stewards were of a humbler sort.* There are glos- 
saries in which the Old English siigweard is equated with the 

’ ^er, f'ita R^, ed. W. H. Stevwison, p. 4. 

* F. E. Harmer, &ijglish Historieal Documents, pp. 34 “ 5 * 

* Eadred bequeaths only 30 mancussei to each of liis stigweasis, as ^fatost So 
bequeadted to each diteikign, krieglthept, and Urek. 
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Latin oeconmus, and it seems probable that the ofiScers whom 
Eadred thus described resembled the dispensers of a medieval 
household.* The marshal, whose place was fn the stables, is 
not mentioned among King Eadred’s servants, but he can be 
recognized clearly enough in the king’s ‘horse-thegn* who 
appears twice in the Alfredian section of the Chromcle. The 
conservatism of English tactics explaiits the absence of any pre- 
Conquest reference to an oflBcer corresponding to the Freiich 
constable, who in this period was the commander of his lord’s 
household knights. The later development of the Old English 
royal household is obscured by the indiscriminate use of the 
Norse loan-word sUdUr — ^‘placeman’ — as a term which could be 
applied to anyone with a permanent and recognized position in 
the king’s company.* But it is unlikely that Duke William, when 
he visited King Edward’s court in 1051, can have noticed much 
that was unfamiliar in its arrangements. 

The group of household officers which attended the king, in 
Normandy as in Elngland, was the nucleus of the central insti- 
tution of the Anglo-Norman state, the king’s court or Curia 
Regis. A number of the leading men in each country belonged 
to it in virtue of their household offices, and the presence of 
other barons visiting the king made it competent to deal at any 
time with most forms of public business. For pleas of excep- 
tional importance, for the settlement of matters affecting the 
greatest families, and for the preparation of royal ordinances, 
it could easily be expanded into a body which was informally 
representative of the entire lay and spiritual baronage.* In 
the Conqueror’s time it never lost the character a gather- 
ing of men whom the king knew personally and with whose 
own affairs be was familiar. Fundamentally, the ordinary 
meetings of this primitive curia were social occasions, and the 
atmo^here in wltich they were held permitted an jinta*cfaange 
of ideas between the king and individual lords impossible at 
the general assembly of all magnate which formed the Great 
Council of the realm. 

* Tlierea»uidiaiti(M>stb&t the 4iip(KaRf\nuTutng in (he tninisterialieale during 
the loth century. There are late glossariei which identify him %viih the diaiftr at 
durtArjn. But positioR wu (till far ixom eminent in 

* In fi^iard to the (taller, at to all the officer! of the Old EngKtbcour^ a general 

teference may be made to the detail! collected 1 ^ L. M. Laaon, Htusf 

kdi M Bnglmi i&i Neman Cengmt (1904). 

* Sudi « the court at Lacock deitaib^ above, p. 694. 
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Tbe Great Council was the Anglo-Norman equivalent of 
the Anglo-Saxon witma gemot. Its sessions were more regular 
than those of the imUm. So far as can be seen, the Conqueror’s 
practice of meeting the great lords of England at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide was an innovation.* But the business 
of the Great Council, though equal in range, was certainly less 
in volume than that with which the vntan had dealt. For aU 
except the greatest matters of state, it was the Conqueror’s habit 
to use his court rather than his council. It does not follow 
that the Great Coimcil was an insignificant appendage to his 
government He is known to have consulted it on special 
occasions. The decision to take the Domesday Survey was the 
outcome of a discussion in the Christmas Council of 1085. Even 
when no great matters were on hand, the meetings of the coimdl 
were politically useful as opportunities for ceremonial display. 
A twelfth-century historian lays stress on thdr value as a means 
by which the king could impress foreign ambassadors with the 
splendour of his company and the lavishness of his entertain- 
ment.^ It was more important that they enabled the king to 
keep in touch with the individual members of the baronage, and 
to assme himself of their loyalty. In the first part of the Con- 
queror’s reign, when a competitive aristocracy was uneasily 
settling down into possession of the lands that were its reward, 
there was especial value in a custom which required the whole 
baronage to assemble three times a year tmder the king’s eye. 
It must have brought to his attention innumerable disputes of 
a kind which in France would have led to private war. But 
it was to his court that hereferredthe business of their settlement. 

Within this informal court, developments were taking place 
which led in time to the appearance of definite and organized 
departments of state. Before the Conqueror’s death they had 
already produced a royal chancery. It is possible that the staff 
of the Confffisor’s writing-office passed as a whole into King 
William’s service. In any case, toe forms of his earliest docu<- 
ments show that toe clerks of his chapel included men trained 
in English convoations of draftsmansltip.* His earliest writs are 
composed in English, and in style are indistinguishable from 
writs of King Edward. As late as 1069 his clerks were producing 

* Liebennann, Tht IfaHenal Assmbfy in the AnglcSaxon Period, pp. 48-50. 

* William oS Mahaesbiay, Gesta Regwn, R.S., p. 333^ 

* TheproctfitfUiiscontiDuitywufintaetmttliy W. H.StevoaoDiaE'Jy'.itXii. 
Wt-44* 
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solemn charters which in all respects conform to the traditional 
Old English type.* Soon afterwards tibe character of his writs 
and charters begins to change. Latin gradually rq>laces English 
as the language of writs, and charters are drafted on French, 
rather than English, lines. But there was no sudden breach of 
continuity. It was through a writ in English that Bishop 
Matnice of London, appointed in 1085, obtained possession of 
his castle of Bishop’s Stortford.* I 

These changes in the style of the king’s writs and chartprs 
coincided with the establishment of a new order in his writiiK- 
office. In or before 1068 the king appointed Herftist, his chap> 
lain, to the supervision of his household clerks, with the title df 
chancellor. He is the first person who can be proved to have 
held this ofiice in England, for although some authorities give 
the title to a foreign priest of King Edward, named Regcn- 
bald, they are either unsatisfactory in themselves or too late to 
be good evidence.* Herfast was appointed bishop of the East 
Angles in 1070, and the next chancellor who can be identified 
with certainty^ is a clerk named Osmund, who was made bishop 
of Salisbury in 1078. On his promotion he was followed as 
chancellor by Maurice, archdeacon of Le Mans, to whom the 
see of London was given in 1085. The last chancellor of the 
reign wjis Gerard, afterwards bishop of Hereford and archbishop 
of York, who attests one of the Conqueror’s latest writs, and 
attended him during his last illness.* It is clear from these 
details that in the Conqueror’s time tenure of the chancellor- 
ship was merely a stage through which a clerk might come to 
higher preferment. Then, as for long afterwards, the chancellor 
was simply an officer of the king’s household, the head of his 
secretariat, and the keeper of his seal. His duties, as yet, were 

’ * The best example is the charter for Bishop Leofric of £xeter> of which a con- 
temporary text is reproduced in Ordmnu Surv^ Facsimiles ii, Exeter, i6. 

* Early Charters of St, PauVs Cathedral^ ed. M. Gibbs, p. la. 

* R* E. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century^ p. 25, note a. 

^ A certain Osbert is described as chancellor in a charter of William 1 to St. 
Augustine's Canterbury, which, if genuine, is not later than 1075 {Hbtaria Mona- 
fterii S, Augustim^ R.S., p. 350). He has usually been identified with Osbem, 
afterwards bishop of £xeter« But die form of the charter is anomalous, and the 
name needs confirmation from some other source. 

Gerard was first shown to have been chancellor to V^iam I by V. H. Gal- 
braith^ E,H,R, xlvi. 77-9. The presence of Gerard, as chancellor, at the king’s 
death-bed is mentioned in the tract De Obitu WUUlmi duds Normanmrwn tegisque 
Angkrm printed by J. Marx in his edition of the Gesia Nmmmrm Ducm of 
Wiliiam <» Jumij^, pp* 145-4* 
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purdy ministerial. The creation of the office is important 
because, for the first time, it placed the unorganized body of the 
royal clerks under the control of a permanent chief appointed 
by the king. 

There was no comparable change in the organization of the 
king’s finances. The Conquoror inherited firom his Old English 
predecessors a considerable revenue, derived in the main l^m 
crown lands, the customary payments of shires and boroughs, 
and the profits of justice. By 1066 the renders in kind which 
had once supported the king had generally been converted into 
money rents, and Domesday Book shows ffiat the king’s officers 
had already begun the practice of assaying the money, in order 
to make sure that the silver content of a payment corresponded 
to its nominal amount. The practice was widely extended by 
the Norman kings, but there is no doubt thatits essential features 
arc of Old English origin. There are traces of an organized 
financial system in England at a date unexpectedly remote. As 
far back as the ninth century Asser’s life of Alfred shows that 
the king was able to deal with his income as a whole, and to 
appropriate definite portions of it to specific pmposes in a 
manner which presupposes the existence of a central treasury.* 
In the early part of the eleventh century it is probable that tiie 
treasiuy was fixed at Winchester, the most convenient place for 
a king whose chief interests were in Wessex.* But it was clcwdy 
attached to the royal household, and the meagre evidence that 
bears on the subject implies that ffie custody of the king’s money, 
as of his clothes, jewels, records, and muniments, was the duty 
of his hraeglthegns or chamberlains.* There are faint signs that 
the Conqueror may have slightly modified these simple arrange- 
ments. One of his Hampshire seijeants appears in Domesday 
Book as Henry ‘the Treasurer*. But the smallness of his hold- 
ing proves that his official rank was low, and the later history 
of the treasury shows that his appointment can have made little 
difference to an institution which after the Conquest, as be- 
fore, was contrcdled by unspecialized officers of the court In 

* Ed. W. H. Stevenson, pp. 86--9, where the king’s revenues are carefully de- 
senbed as ’divitsae • • » quae annualiter ad eum ex omni censu pervezuebant et in 
&CO reputabantur’. 

* Cttttt’s treasures were laid up at Winchester at the dme of his death (above, 
P* 414). 

’ On the pre-Gonqueit hzscglthegn see R. L. Poole, Th» Exchequer inthe TweffA 
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the twelfth century the exchequer, in which the Old English 
treasury had been incorporated, was in essentials the king’s 
household acting as a financial bureau.* 

From the time of ^thelred II, at latest, the Old Eng^h 
kings had been accustomed to meet any occasion for special 
e^qjcnditure by levying a general land-tax, or ‘grid*. The right 
naturally passed to their Norman successOTS. The Conqueror ki 
known to have imposed gelds in 1066, 1067, and 1083,* and 
there is evidence of an undated levy in the central years of 
his reign.* In many, if not in most, shires the collection of the 
geld was based on an assessment which was already ancient in 
1066. Its details, as they are known fi'om Domesday Book, 
illustrate with remarkable clearness the traditional agrarian 
conceptions which still prevailed in different parts of the country. 
On a wider view their interest is greater, for they are relics 
of the first system of national taxation to appear in western 
Europe. 

In relation to these matters of assessment England falls into 

' In the introduction to the Oxford edition of the Dialogus de Scttccitrio^ which is 
the principal modem authority on the early exchequer, its staff is described as 
Hht staff of the king’s household put to financial tasks and slightly influenced by 
their duties* (p. 13). 

* The collection of this geld in the five south-western counties produced the 
series of records generally known collectively as the Inqiasitio Cildi of 1084 (printed 
as part of the Exon Domesday in voL iv)» The title is misleading* for the 
documents are not records of an inquest, but of the amount of geld which the king 
has obtained from the several hundreds of these shires. The arrangement of the 
returns varies between one set and another, but the features common to all are a 
record of the hidage of each hundred, a detailed statement of the number of hides 
exempt from geld because they were cultivated as demesne for the king’s barons 
within the hundred, and a note of the money which the king has actually received 
from the htmdrcdal geld. 

* The document known as the J^&rihampUmshin Gtld Roll (A. Robertson, 
AngkhSaxon Charters^ pp. 930-7) records the collection of a geld during the period 
between the provisitm of an estate for Queen Matilda ia or after 1068 and her 
death in 1083. It is written in English, and is of great interest as an indication of the 
type of recoil that must have b^ made when gelds were taken for Old English 
Idngs. like the Jnquisitio Geldi, it » drawn up hundred by hundred. Widiin each 
hundred it records the numlw of hida at lihich it was assessed, and sets against 
this total the number on which geld bad been paid, and the numl^r which yielded 
nothing because they were either waste or exempt ffom geld as ’inland*, that is 
baronial demesne»land. In some of its features, such as the spedal exemption 
allowed to persons in the king’s service, the document resembla the Danegeld 
accounts entered on the early Pipe Rolbu If, as is probable, Osmund ’tha kynges 
in^itere*, whose holding is thus exempt, is identical with Osmund the chancellor, 
the toU must be earlier than his election to the bishopric of Salisbury in 1078. 
That it is later than 1073 is seggated by a reference to land Ofwned by die king of 
Seot^ winch had fMrobably come to him unda the treaty of Abemethy* 
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four well>defined regions: East Anglia; Wessex, with English 
Mercia, Essex, and the southern Danelaw; Kent; and the north* 
em Danelaw between the Welland and the Tees.* In its assess- 
ment, as in most features of its early history, East Anglia stands 
apart from the rest of England. There, as elsewhere, the burdoi 
of taxation was distributed over the country in terms of villages. 
But whereas in other parts the amount which a village paid was 
determined by the nximber of hides, ploughlands, or sulungs 
which the king’s financial officers attributed to it, the liability 
of an East Anglian village was measured by the number of 
pence which it was required to contribute when the hundred 
where it lay paid so shillings. It was a further peculiarity of 
this region that the villages within a hundred were arranged in 
a number of groups, each of which contributed an equal num- 
ber of pence towards the so shillings charged upon the hundred. 
In the Suffolk hundred of Thedwestry, for example, there were 
six of these groups, each containing three or four villages, and 
each assessed at 40 pence towards the hundredal so shillings. 
These groups of villages were known as ‘leets’, a term of which 
the derivation is sdll uncertain. For all their artificial appear- 
ance, the leets were not merely a device for the collection of 
gelds.* There is evidence that each of them had a court in 
early times, and some of them, which had come under eccle- 
siastical lordship, appear as units of economic organization as 
late as the thirteenth century. Their part in local administra- 
tion was clearly important, and it is probable that their origin 
lies in the time of settlement after ^e Danish occupation of 
East Anglia in the ninth century. 

In the rest of England assessment to gelds was based <m the 
theory that every county contained a definite number of tax- 
able units — Chides, ploughlands, or sulungs — ^which was well 
known to the king’s financial officers. In Wessex, English 

‘ Northumbria beyond Tees, a border province containing many large exempt 
csta^, is not described in Domesday Book, and seems to have lain In Ms peri^ 
^tside the nadonal fiscal scheme, Tht country north of the Ribblc, whidi is now 
included in Lancashire, was assessed, like southern Westmorland^ in the same way 
M the northern Danelaw. The country between the Kibble and the Mersey, which 
is associated with Cheshire in Domes^y Book, was Bsaessed on the same general 
lines as Eng^ Mercia, thou^^ the details of the assessment have distinctive 
features. 

* character is brought out most clearly in two books by D. C. X>ou|^ja»— * 
Th Smal Structure East A/iglia, pp. 101^204* Eiude^ Daemtutsfim 

Sioy SL Edmumis^ pp, cltH^lxxi. 
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Mercia, Essex, and die southern midlands the unit in this 
assessment was the hide. From a date which lies far back in 
English history a large round number of hides had been attri- 
buted by the Idug’s ministers to each county in this region, with- 
out any but the most general reference to its true agricultural 
condition. It was assumed, for example, that Northampton- 
shire contained exaedy 3,200 hides; Bedfordshire and Worce^ 
tershire, 1,200 each ; Staffordshire, 500.* The date at which thesis 
assumptions were first made is unknown, but one at least of 
them can be traced back to the early part of the tenth century.* 
By the reign of Edward the Confessor, within each county, and 
apparendy by its court, the hides assigned to it had been 
divided in rotmd numbers among its constituent hundreds, and 
the quota of each hundred had been distributed, generally in 
blocib of five or ten hides, among the villages of which it was 
composed. As the number of hides assigned to a village for 
purposes of taxation can rarely have coincided with the number 
of arable tenements which it contained, it must often have been 
hard to ascertain the amount which each landowner ought to 
pay when a geld was taken. In the twelfth century it was in 
the hundred court that the final incidence of the geld was settled 
and it was presumably there that such questions were decided 
before the Conquest* 

The fact that assessment to gelds proceeded firom above 
downwards — ^fi:om the king’s court, through the county and 
hundred, to the village — ^was established long ago by scholars 
such as Round and Maitland. But more recent work has pro- 
duced a significant number of cases in which the Domesday 
assessment of a village is identical with the hidage assigned to it 
by scune pre-Alfi-edian charter.^ These correspondences raise 
the possibility that, here and there, the hides allotted to the 
counties of historic times may represent the assessments of the 
same districts to the food-rents of early kings. It is always hard 
to penetrate behind the county organization of the united 
English state to the ugiones and provirmae of the first English 

’ Theiefigur<»«regjven, vathothm of the same type, in the early II th^entury 
list generally called the *Ootmty Hidage% on which see F. W, Maitland, Domsday 
Bcidk and Beyond, pp. 455-7# 

^ i,aoo hides are attributed to Worcester in an early addition to the *Burgha] 
Hidage’, cm which see above, p# 26a* 

* J. H* Round, *The Hundred and the CeldV E.H,R. x. 732. 

* IhuiScdgeberrcm in Wcxcestershire appears as a village of4hides in Domesday 

Book and in €Jl* 223, a ebartor of Ofia* 
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kingdoms, but the attempt has led to significant result in the 
one district for which the evidence is adequate. In Kent, where 
the unit of eleventh-century assessment was the archaic sulung, 
there is reason to think ^at the distribution of these units 
recorded by Domesday Sook preserves the outline of the system 
by which the local rulers of that kingdom had been main- 
tained in the time of its independence.* 

In the northern Danelaw, the district between the Welland 
and the Tees, the system of assessment which prevailed in 1066 
was comparatively recent. Like most of England outside Kent, 
this region had originally been divided into hides, or family 
lands. But the unit on which the pre-Conquest assessment of 
this country was based was not the hide but the Anglo-Danish 
plogesland, the carucata terrae of Domesday Book, the ‘carucate’ of 
modem writers.^ Like the hides of Wessex and Mercia, the 
ploughlands of the Danelaw assessment had at some time been 
distributed, county by county, in large blocks which the coun- 
ties had divided among their wapentakes, and the wapentakes 
among their villages.* But in the northern Danelaw the division 
proceeded, not as in the south by fives and tens, but by sixes and 
twelves, and it was carried out on these lines with a consistency 
which gives a distinctive character to an average set of asscss- 
ment-figxues from those parts.^ Its exactitude is shown by the 
fact that in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire 
the wapentakes were divided into a number of districts, each 
assessed at precisely twelve carucates, which under the name 
of ‘hundreds’ served, like the East Anglian leets, for minor pur- 
poses of local government.® That this system of assessment was 

* J. E. A. JolliiTe, Prt-Faidal England, Th* Jutts, pp. 43-7. 

* On the agrarian background of the Danelaw assessment see above, pp. S0&-7. 

* A number of facts suggesting that this assessment is unlikely to be earlier than 
the eleventh century are brought together in F. M. Stenton, Types ^ Manmal 
Sfructure in the Nordrnn Danslato, pp. 87-9. 

* The existence of this *sbc carucate unit*, as it is generally called, was first 
poin^ out by J. H. Round in Feudal Bigknd, pp. 69^. Since Round wrote^ 
detailed work on the Domesday Survey of the Danelaw dtires has abui^andy 
confirmed his argument. Many illustradont of dte system are set out in V.CJt. 
NotdngfumUre, i, pp. 308-11, V,CM. Leieesterddre, i, pp, 378-80, and TheUneoh- 
shire Domesday md the Imdsey dhnwy, ed. C. W. Foster and T. Longtey, »“MV. 
There can now be no question that the system extended over the yibs&t of the 
northern Daadaw and tiiat it it a distinctive peculiarity of that region. 

* No detailed account these hundreds has yet been written, but the chief fiwts 
at present known abemt them are brouj^t tc^etho in F. M. Stenton, Datuloto 
Charters, pp. bdii-te. 
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an innovation is shown, not only by its details, but by the im- 
possibility of correlating it with what is known dbout the early 
fiscal organization of the same country. There is no discernible 
coimexion between the 7,000 hides assigned to lindsey with 
Hatfield Chase by the Tribal Hidage and the sum of roughly 
2,000 carucates at which Lindsey was assessed to gelds in 1066. 

Historians have often written severely about the Old Englisp 
system of assessment. It has been described as cumbrous, ovei^ 
daborate, and inequitable. It may be admitted that its details 
are extremely complicated. The intricate combinations of 
assessment-units into neat blocks of five hides or six carucates' 
sometimes look like the result of a game with figures, played by 
clerks with no interest in realities. Nevertheless, as a piece of 
large-scale financial organization, it has no parallel in the Dark 
Ages. For all its apparent rigidity, it enabled the king to vary 
the weight and incidence of his demands as the needs of the 
moment required. The number of shillings to be charged on 
each hide, carucate, or sulung was in his discretion, and a dis- 
trict which had fallen on evil days, or the estate of a favoured 
church or individual, could be permanently rdieved by a re- 
duction of its assessment. The best proof of its practical con- 
venience is the fact that it served the purposes of a new govern- 
ment, fertile in administrative expedients. The Conqueror 
handled it fteely. In the course of his reign most villages in 
Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire obtained reductions 
of hidage as a compensation for their losses in the war of the 
Conquest. But he never attempted to set up a new system in its 
place. 

On the judicial side of his administration the changes which 
he introduced were more important. Apart from Domesday 
Book, the most interesting docummts of . his time are those 
which record the discussion or the settlement of pleas. The 
series begins with the report of an inquiry made between 1071 
and 1075 about the losses of lands and jurisdiction whi<^ the 
monastery of Ely had sufiered since 1066.* The commissioners 
who hdd it included the bishops of Goutances and Lincoln, 
Emrl Waltheof, and the shaifi& of Cambridge and Hertford. 
They obtained the facts *&om the testimony of men knowing the 
tru^’, and they found evidence of wholesale encroachment at 

* bfiiMe Comitatitt Cautciiat^mtk, cdU N. E. S. A. Ha a ri lt on , 19S-5. It* 
fnt«M9R nm fiett efaier^ by J. H. Round, FtuM Bh/bml, pp. 
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the abbey’s expense. The rebellion of 1075 must have delayed 
the settlement of the questions thus raised, and in 1080 the 
inquiry was reopened. The first step on this occasion was to 
ascertain the truth about the liberties which the church had 
possessed in io66.‘ For this purpose Odo of Bayeux, in the 
king’s name, summoned a large assembly to Kentford, on the 
border between Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. It was attended 
by four abbots, of whom three were Englishmen,^ by at least 
four sheriffs, with many French and English landowners from 
the neighbouring shires, and on die king’s behalf by Richard, 
son of Count Gilbert, Haimo, the king’s dapifer, and Tihel de 
Helion, a Breton lord with much land in Essex. The bishop of 
Coutances was its president. In support of its liberties the abbey 
produced the charters of Old English kings, and their evidence 
seems to have been taken as conclusive. The questions affecting 
the abbey lands, which the assembly also considered, were 
more difficult, and it proved imposnble to decide them sill in a 
single meeting. The king therefore resummoned the assembly, 
and ordered that a number of Englishmen who knew how the 
lands lay at King Edward’s death should be chosen and put on 
oath as to the facts.^ But for all his insistence, many of these 
questions were still open when the Domesday commissioners 
came round the eastern shires in 1086. 

In 1075 or 1076 a more famous inquiry of the same kind 
had been held in Kent.^ It arose firom a complaint by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc that Bishop Odo and his men had been esx~ 
croaching upon the estates of the see of Canterbury, but its 
scope was extended to cover the more delicate question of the 
king’s judicial authority within those lands.* To reach a settle- 
ment the shire court of Kent, reinforced by important persons 
from other parts, sat for three days on Pinnenden Heath near 
Maidstone under Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances. The procedure 
that was adopted is far from clear, but it is certain that at every 
point appeal was made to Old English practice and to indi- 

* Inq. Cm, Cent,, p, xwi. 

* The fourth wss Ihdidwhi ofSt Edmundi^ had been intimate widi King 
Edward. 

’ Inq. Cm Cant., p. xrffi. 

* The ^te is fined by the {nesence of Kshop Emost at Rochestw at the fdea. 
^e af^pt^tment and death i^Kshop Emoet both bU in die dxih year of Arch- 
“shop Lanfiranc; that is, between August 1075 and Atigust 1076. 

' M. M. ffigdow, Pbofis Angh^mmmca, pp. 3-9. A critical text of Uiis plea 
a tmieh needed. 
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viduals familiar with it By the king’s order the aged Bishop 
iEthdric of Sekey, who had lately been deposed, was brought 
to the meeting in a cart, in order to answer the questions of 
Anglo-Saxon law that were expected to arise. The incident 
symbolized the king’s wish to maintain what King Edward had 
sanctioned, and although the rights which Lanfranc asserted 1 ^ 
few sources of judicial profit to the Grown within his dcmesnqs, 
his claims were admitted on the ground of accepted customi 

The most detailed illustration of procedure in this age relate^ 
to a dispute between the bishop of Worcester and the abbot of 
Evesham about their rights over the Worcestershire villages-, 
of Bengeworth and Great Hampton.* The bishop admitted 
that these places were of the abbot’s demesne, but claimed that 
for piuposes of justice and ecclesiastical taxation they belonged 
to his own himdred of Oswaldslow, that their contingents to the 
militia should serve in his division of the host, and that his 
officers should collect the royal gelds which fell on them. The 
case was heard by the inevitable Geoffrey of Coutances, who 
was ordered to ascertain the customs in force ‘on the last occa- 
sion in King Edward’s time when a geld was taken for the fleet’ 
— an instruction which presumably refers to the final levy dF 
the ‘heregeld’ in 1051.* The case was opened at Worcester 
before an assembly comprising the leading men of the neigh- 
boiuing shires. The bi^op announced that he was ready to 
produce a number of witnesses, prepared, from their own 
knowledge, to give sworn evidence in his favour. As the abbot 
was unable to produce witnesses the plea was adjourned, and 
the abbot was instructed to bring whatever relics he might 
choose into court and take his own oath upon them. On the 
appointed day the bishop appeared with his witnesses, and the 
abbot, with the body of St Eegwine, the founder of his church; 
but b^ore die oaths were taken the abbot, on the advice of his 
friends, admitted the justice of the bishop’s claim. 

It is probable that many laimiits of this period proceeded 
along dhese lines. But the king’s justices, burden^ with a 
multitude of pleas, needed a simpler method of ascertaining 
&cts, and it seems clear that for this purpose they were already 
beginnii^ to use juries. It may be that a jury, in the sense of 
a group c£ mm appointed by a court to give a collective verdict 

* Meat »eoqiible in Mamatkm An^icmm, i. 60a, and Heming’i Out- 
tiiarim SeMa$ ed, T. Heaney i. 77-II3. * Above> P* 
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on oath, lies behind the reference in the great Ely plea to the 
Englishmen who were to be diosen and sworn to testify about 
conditions in King Edward’s time. In any case, there is con> 
elusive evidence that the principle of the collective verdict was 
familiar at the time in the king’s court. During his viceroyalty 
Odo of Bayeux, mistnisting a j'udgcment of the shire court of 
Cambridge, ordered it to choose twelve of its number to confirm 
or deny on oath what all had said, and afterwards caused the 
shcriflF to summon a second group of twelve to confirm or reject 
the verdict of the first.* 

In spite of the vague reporting of early pleas, it is clear that 
the Norman kings established the jury as a regular part of the 
machinery of English government. In the opinion of most 
scholars ^e jury was introduced into England as a Norman 
institution, ultimately derived from the sworn inquests which the 
later Garolingian sovereigns had used for the determination of 
their rights. That the jury, in this sense, had been known to the 
early Norman dukes is possible, though it has not yet been 
proved.* On the other hand, the ‘twelve leading thegns’ of the 
wapentake,* who swore that they would neither protect the 
guilty nor accuse the innocent, were members of a society which 
had grasped the essential principle of the jury seventy years 
before the Norman Conquest. So far as can be seen, these 
benches of superior thegns were peculiar to the district between 
the Welland and the Humber, but their existence must have 
been known and their ecample may have affected the practice 
of local courts far outside this region. Domesday Book shows* 
that a leading thegn of a Lindsey wapentake might also be a 
leading thegn of a Devon hundred. In view of these facts it 
becomes difixcult to regard the jury simply as a Norman device 
tf ansplanted by an act of state to England. That the Conqueror 
vastly enlarged the scale of its employment is beyond dispute. 
But although many links in the chain of development are 
missing, the trend of the evidence suggests that &e Anglo- 
Norman jury may well have owed as much to English practice 
as to Garolingian reminiscence.* 

* TexHa ed. T. Heame, pp. 149-33; M. M. Bigdow, Placila Angb- 

Mmannica^ pp. 34r^. 

^ There docs not seem to be any dear case of the employment of a jury in 
Normandy between the Norman Settlement and 1066. 

* Above* p. 503. ^ As in the case of Merleswein* above* p. 6aa 

' As VinogradofiTtmarked Sifck^ in ihf EUma Cen^, p 7} : se^ 
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Before the Conqueror’s death Englishmen in all but the 
remotest parts of the land had become familiar* with the jury 
through its employment in the Domesday Inquesi In every 
shire the facts which it was tibie purpose of the inquiry to secure 
were confirmed on oath by an assembly which may be de- 
scribed imtechnically as an enlarged shire-court If a contem- 
porary account of the proceedings may be trusted, this gather- 
ing comprised the sheriff, the king’s barons enfeoffed within thi^ 
shire, with thdr foreign tenants, the court of every hundred! 
and the priest reeve, and six vtUani firom every vMage.* But 
the information relating to each hundred was separately 
attested, and was probably presented to the commissioners, 
by its own jury. In Cambridgeshire, the only coimty for which 
sufficient evidence h^ been preserved, the hundredal Jiuy 
usually consisted of eight persons, four of them Englishmen and 
four Frenchmen.* The jurors were drawn from the middle 
classes of the rural poptilation. Most of the Englishmen seem to 
have been substantial freeholders, and although a few military 
tenants can be identified among the Frenchmen, none of them 
was of outstanding rank or wealth. 

The instructions which the commissioners received have sur- 
vived in an abstract preserved by the monks of Ely.* They were 
fiiamed on the assumption that England was divided into 
manors, and they were drafted from the standpoint of estate- 
management rather than public economy. They begin with a 
demand for the name of each manor, and the names of those 
who were holding it at the beginning of 1066 and at the time of 
the inquest The last demand was understood to mean not 
only the name of the tenant in chief to whose honour the manor 
belonged, but also that of any tenant to whom he might have 
granted it The instruedons ^en pass to statistics, and require 

. * • that this It emphatically a case vdien the growth of an institution has to be 
traced to different roots/ 

* hiq. Com. CmU.^ p. 97, The passage is concise, and its wording in part rabigu* 
ous^ Round was of the opinion {FouM England^ pp. i i8^ao} that the commissioners 
went on circuit through eadi of the hundi^ wityn each shire, and that the j^ple 
described above appeared beibre them in the course of this progress. Maitland 
(Domdaj Book md B^mi^ p. 1 1) believed that the commissioners held one session 
in each shtre^ which ^ these people attended* The probabilities of die case, and 
the natural sense of die passage uken asm whole, make Maitland's view preferable. 

^ Big. Cm. Cmt.^ pas:^. 

* Printed in Ihehr eonteat in Com. Chat., p« 97 * Most readily accessible in 
Stubbs, Sdm Charkrs (9th ed.), p. tou 
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in the first place a statement of the number of hides within the 
manor. It is now clear that this inquiry referred, not to the 
number of real, arable, hides which the manor contained, but 
to the number at which it was asse»cd to the king’s gelds. The 
agrarian side of the inquest be^s vnth the next question, which 
asks for the number of plough-teams belonging respectively 
to the demesne and the manorial peasantry. There is no am- 
biguity about this question, but it is immediately followed by 
one which cannot have been easy to the commissioners them- 
selves. With a specious appearance of precision it attempts a 
classification of rural society, and requires the jurors to report 
how many Viliam^ cottagers, slaves, firee men, and sokemen 
there were within the manor. The meaning of these terms, and 
of the figures which were produced by this question, is the 
central problem of Domesday study. On the first point, it is 
virtually certain that the free men and sokemen were separated 
from all other classes by the fact that their holdings were re- 
garded as their own property, on which they, and not the lord 
of the manor, paid taxes.* On the second point, later evidence 
indicates that while the slaves may have been counted as in- 
dividuals, the villani, cottagers, free men, and sokemen were 
heads of households, occupying tenements from which the lord 
of the estate derived rents or services. Domesday Book is not 
the record of a census. 

The remaining articles are simpler. They begin by asking 
for the amount of woodland, meadow, and pasture within the 
manor, and for the number of its mills and fish-ponds. They 
then inquire more vaguely how much has been added to or 
taken from the manor — ^ question which would cover, among 
other matters, the innumerable encroachments brought out by 
contemporary pleas. The next question asks for the ‘value* 
the manor in 1066, and at the taking of the inquest. It is pro- 
bable that the men who framed the question wished for an 
estimate of the sum at which the manor could have been leased 
at each dT these dates. It is also probable that the figures sup- 
plied in answer often stand for rents actually paid under the 
terms of such a lease. The amoimt of land within the manor 
but outside the lord’s direct control was clearly relevant to this 
question of manorial values, and the next articte apfoopriatcly 
asks for a statement of the holding of ^h firee man and sokenan 
' F. W. Msitland, pp. 
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in 1066 and at the moment of the inquest. At this point the 
questionnaire is rounded oflfby a demand that the details which 
had been required should supplied in relation to three 
periods — ^the time of King Edward, the time when King 
William gave the manor to its new lord, and the year 1086 — 
but a postscript makes an additional demand for an opinion 
whether more could be had from the*manor than it was actually 
yielding. In view of the character of the previous questiote, 
it is probable that this last inquiry refers, not to the taxalRe 
capacity of the estate, but to the possibility that its lord might 
be able to improve it by better management 
Detailed as they are, these instructions only give the main 
lines along which Ac inquiry proceeded. It is clear, for example, 
that Ae live stock on each manor was brought into Ae acAal 
survey. The auAor of Ae Chronicle was scandalized Aat Ae 
king should have descended so low as to order Ae counting cS 
oxen, cows, and swine. Account is taken of Ae farm stock in 
Ae survey of Ae souA-westem counties contained in Ae so* 
called ‘Exon Domesday*,* and in Ae survey of Ae eastern 
counties which forms Ae second volume of Domesday Bode 
itself. On Ae oAer hand, it is doubtful wheAer Ae idea of 
obtaining a minute description of every manor in England at 
three separate dates was fully carried out. The manorial 
values of 1066 and 1086 are consbtcntly recorded in Domesday 
Book, but Acre are many sections in which nothing is said 
about Ae value of an estate at Ae time when its new lord 
reedved it. In Ae survey of Ae eastern cotmties, where Ae 
infcHrmation given by Ae jurors is preserved more fully Aan 
elsewhere, materials are generally given for a comparison be- 
tweoi Ae conAtions of 1066 and 1086, but information about 
Ae intermediate date is provided less systematically. It is 
also doubtful how far Ae jurors were expected to answer the 
embarrassing question wheAer Ae yield d* estates could be 
increased. In so far as Aeir answers can be traced in Domesday 
Book, they seem to be represented by a statement of Ae number 
of ploug^teams for which an estate had land at Ae time of Ae 
inquest. It is probable Aat this statonent, which is not expressly 
drananded by Ae articles of the inquiry, was intended to be 

* fttaetved ia Eseter atibedral, sad printed in volume iv of rite Recotd 

i^irioD ieditioa ef Oomeiday Book. Theie detaihi «» omitted from rite venion 
ioieorpoimted in riie offidri Domoday Book laid kt the king** treaniiy. 
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compared with the number of working teams, and thus to give 
some indication of the extent to which the agricultural capacity 
of the Mtate was realized in practice. On die whole, a compari- 
son of the articles widi the retunb that were made to them 
suggests that the commissioners had a free hand in the manage- 
ment of the inquiry, and that their first concern was to prevent 
it from degenerating into an accumulation of useless facts. 

The decision that the inquiry should be made had been 
taken at the Christmas councfi of 1085. Before the end of 1086 
it had been completed, and the returns had been brought to the 
king.’ For a time they were laid up in the treasury at Winches- 
ter, where they were consulted during the reign of William 
II.* But a mass of separate roUs was an unsatisfactory record 
of a description of all England, and it is probable that before 
the Conqueror’s death work had already begim on the two 
volumes which since the twelfth century have been known as 
Domesday Book.* In their compilation the material contained 
in the returns was rearranged so as to bring out more clearly 
the way in which the land was divided among the magnates of 
the country. The inquest had been taken, and the returns had 
been drawn up, by counties and hundreds. It followed that 
the fiefs of the l^g’s own barons, which it was a primary object 
of the inquiry to {^certain, could only be pieced together from 
the rolls by the combination of many scattered and often small 
particulars. In the prqpararion of Domesday Book the cotmty, 
as the laig«t and most stable division of the kingdom, was 
adopted as the unit of arrangement, but within each county 
the lands of each tenant in chief wa« brought together under 

* It may leascmably be unimed that the Smdnsai’, as die CSmiml* caUs than, 
were presoited to the king before his d^Miture from England, late in the year. 

* A writ of William II which is later than 1093 (H. W. G. Davis, tUgtrta, No. 
bc») states that certain land claimed by the abbey of St. Benet of Holme Inbreviata 
blit in meia brevibns . . . qni sunt in thesauro meo Wyntonie*. The use of the word 
brim implies that die original returns to the inquest had been inspected. 

* The date of Domesday BotA is a difficult quatton. The Old Frendi sound* 
phai^ winch appear in the Domesday forms of place-names are useless for this 
inquiry owing to the extreme scarcity of omtemporary Frendi mateiiaL The 
vcdumes have not yet been analysed {Milaeogtatdiically. It is uncertain bow numy 
hands Were enq>Ioyed on them, and tiiereftne hard to estimate die speed at width 
they coidd have b^ produced. Ihe bandwridng as a whole points definitely to 
a late-i idi-century dam, for foe manuscript On general grounds, diere is an over* 
vfo^ming ^(dialdlity that the volumes were written bdore die information width 
they contain was serioudy out of date; that ht, before at latest die oonfitcadona 

after the revtdt of 1088. 
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separate headings. It would be incorrect to call Dom^day 
Book a feudal record, for it contains no account of the obliga- 
tions by which the higher social orders were bound in service 
to the Mng.^ But its arrangement was deliberately planned so 
as to reveal the territorial basis on which English feudalism 
rested. • 1 

Of the two volumes into which Domesday Book is diwded 
one is devoted to the countin of Essex, Norfolk, and Sumlk; 
the other to the rest of England. The former, though geno^ly 
called the second volume of the complete work, seems to ht^ve 
been the first to appear. It shovtrs many signs of hurried com- 
pilation, and includes much detail, chiefly rdating to live stodk, 
which the so-called first volume does not contain. It may well 
have become apparent, as the volume on the eastern shires 
took shape, that a survey of all England on the same scale would 
be too bul% for convenient use.‘ However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the details relating to other parts were dras- 
tically curtailed and systematized in the final abstract. The 
result was a volume which as an efficient digest of information 
will bear comparison with any official record of any period. 
As the ordered description of a national economy it is unique 
among the records of the medieval world.* 

The object for which the Survey was undertaken is a question 
to which more than one answer can be given. A generation 
ago, when the modem study of Domesday Book began, the 
tendency of scholars was to regard it as primarily a fiscal 
record — z collection of facts which would enable the king to 
correct anomalies in the assmsment of the country to his gelds. 
In recent years more attention has been given to the wider aspects 
of the inquiry, and m particular to its significance as an oppor- 
tunity of sett^g outstanding pleas. That the commissioners had 
the authority of royal justices is certain, and enough of their 
decisions has survived to show that their work in this capacity 
was an integral part tj£ their ctmduct of tihe inquest. But in the 

* Tbet«b a limdiunentsldiflbKDcebUtb respect between DoDaetdirBPOkM^ 
dm grciat jfeodari«i of the 13th cmtmy^ whidb were compiled fm the tsxptm 
|K^ cd'aicertattiii^ the detath of 

Ttd» wm tqdojon (FmU Mnglmi, 140HI}, ftOdtti»boroeouthy 

ill ceoenjt work on the Sktrvey# 

* llietiuitieitit m i wimleii ceiled i in tim colofdiOA 

Book itedU^ and in i writ of \Vi 2 iiam I which le dited>0^ 

(X» Aladoac^ Fsrmidars piiie No* i)« 
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last resort the one motive which will adcqtiatdy acplain so 
great anundertakingis the Conqueror’s desire to learn the essen- 
tial facts about his kingdom— -the state of his own 
the population, value, and situation of the estates which he 
had given to his followers, above all, the relationship between 
the condition of England after twenty years of his government 
and that of the day on which King Edward was alive and dead. 
In searching for Ac ultimate purpose of Ae Survey, it is un- 
necessary to go behind Ac contemporary opinion that it was 
undertaken because Ac king wished to know more about 
England— ‘how it was peopled, and with what sort of men*. 



XVIII 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


r t his attitude towards the ecclesiastical politics of his day the 
Conqueror took the position that it was the duty of j^e 
secular ruler to supervise the government of the church witmn 
his dominions. The reconstruction of the Norman church after 
the disasters of the tenth century had been the work of his pite- 
decessors. From them he inherited an ecclesiastical suprema^ 
which enabled him not only to appoint bishops and abbots an^ 
to summon councils, but to intervene in diocesan administration. 
William of Poitiers, his first biographer, records that he took 
action as duke against bishops and archdeacons who dealt too 
leniently with offenders convicted in their courts.* In 1066 
there was no part of the Continent where the ecclesiastical 
authority of the ruler was more firmly established than in 
Normandy. 

Since li^ coming of age William had always shown himself 
anxious to use his powers for the furtherance of religion, and it 
was with the reputation of a reformer that he began his English 
reign. But his conception of reform was strictly practical, 
an^ from the Roman standpoint, old-fashioned. His lifetime 
coincided with the first phases of the revolution through which 
the pope became the efiective sovereign of the western church. 
With many of its objects William was in sympathy. But he 
never admitted that the pope was entitled to impose a religious 
policy on secular princes, and in the actual business of reform 
he regarded himself not as the pope’s minister, but as his 
collaborator and ally. Throughout his life he resisted every 
papal act firom which he foresaw danger, not merely to his 
political interests, but to the integrity of his ecclesiastical 
powers. 

As king of England he became the sovereign of a Country 
where respect for the papacy was a matter of national tradition. 
It was compatible with extreme insularity in thought and 
custom, but it was a genuine feeling which coloured the whole 
of English religious life. King Edward himsdf had regarded the 
see of Rc»ne with guileless veneratioh. The Conqueror, wh<»e 

S GtOa WilUui I>scb, cd. Gila, pp. 114-15. 
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attitude towards the papacy was far more independent^ had 
no wish to bring the English church into closer subjection to 
Rome, and the reforms which he attempted to introduce were 
simply intended to establish a better ecclesiastical order. At bis 
accession the chief obstacles to such an order were the anoma- 
lous position of Archbishop Stigand, the confusion of lay and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence in the practice of the local courts, 
and the virtual autonomy of the individual bishops. Within ten 
years Stigand had been deposed, a royal writ had separated the 
justice of the bishop from the justice of the hundred-court, and 
tmder the king’s authority an archbishop who styled himself 
primate of all Britain was holding councils which represented 
the whole English church. 

• In all these changes William was moving along lines approved 
at Rome, and in regard to the first of them, it is probable that 
the immediate impulse came from the papacy. The deposition 
of Stigand was carried out by a council held under papal 
authority by Ermenfrid, bishop of Sion, and two cardinal 
priests at Winchester, in April 1070. Throughout the sununer 
and autumn of io6g the king had been engaged in a campaign 
which can have allowed him few opportunities of beginning a 
correspondence with Rome about the dispatch of a legatine 
commission. It is much more probable that the news of the 
death of Archbishop Ealdred, which left the exconununicated 
Stigand the only metropolitan in England, had caused the 
pope to demand that the way should be opened for a new 
appointment to Canterbury.* 

Of the fifteen English tnshoprics which existed in April 1070, 
York was vacant, and Durham in a state of extreme confusion.* 

’ Ealdred died oa 1 1 September io6g. It it <a& to assume that the news had 
reached Rome within eightweeks; that b by 6 November. Ddiberationsin the curia 
may well have occupied another three weeks, that is, until ay November. If four 
weeks are allowed for the dispaech of the summonses and the assemldy of the council 
on 7 April 1070, it follows the legates must have reached England not later 
than to MardL There is ample time between November and March for a papal 
tttessenger to travel to England, obtain foe king’s approval of foe misaion, meet foe 
legates at a prearranged point in Fnmce, and conduct them across foe Channel. 

* Kfoop iSfodwine, who bad at first slwiwn Inmself fiiendly to the Nonaans 
(above, p. 593), had b^ alarmed by William’s norfoem campaign of 1069. Ffo 
lefi Oucimm wifo foe rdics of St. Cuthbert as VV^iUiam was aj^roadd^ the 
Tees, {fo had netumed by aj Mardt 1070 (Simeon of Dufoan^ CjfnaVi R.S. i. 

but he left Bn^Utnd b efor e foe winter (ibid., p. arsd wasnufoniwd^.before 
m «id df foe year. In view recem: mtitude towa^ the khifo it is certain that 

he caamt hanm aUttKled the co^ 
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Stigand of Canterbury and Winchester, his brother ^thelmaer 
ofElmham, iBthelric of Selsey, and Leohwine of Lichfield were 
for different reasons certain or likely to be unseated by the 
council. There remained eight bishops whose position was not 
open to challenge — William of London, Remigius of Dorchester, 
Herman of Sherborne, Giso of Wells, Walter of Hereford, 
Leofnc of Exeter, Wulfitan of Worcester,* and Siward of 
Rochester. The first five of these bishops were of foreign biiih, 
and Leofric of Exeter, though possibly an Englishman, had b^en 
educated abroad.* Of the two bishops who represented me 
native religious tradition, Siward of Rochester was the incoh- 
spicuous occupant of the smallest of English sees, and Wulfst^ 
of Worcester, who was to come to great eminence in the futuri^ 
had not wholly freed his diocese from its ancient dependence on 
the church of York.* Theabbotswho came firom each diocese in 
the company of its bishop gave a majority on the council to its 
English members. But few of the abbots were men of disdnc- 
tion,^ and, like the rest of the assembly, they seem to have 
accepted as inevitable the direction which they received from 
die legates. 

No report of the proceedings at Winchester has survived, and 
their course cannot now be followed. One of the bishops 
against whom the legates were boimd to take action abandoned 
his see before the council opened. LeofWine of Lichfield, who 
was a married man with sons, refused to attend the council, but 
came to the king’s court, resigned his bishopric into the king’s 
hands and then retired into the monastery where he had been 
educated.* The l^ates excommunicated him, but took no steps 
towards the filling of his see. According to later writers 
Stigand appeared in the council; but his condemnation was a 
fintgone conclusion, and it does not seem that he attempted any 
defence to the cfaaiges that were brought against him.* 

* Tlie legend that tfaeretnoval (rf'WulfittnwM St Mffietime under coodderatiaii 
it diqwovtd by R. R. Darlington, Vita Wuffstatd, pp. xxsir>X 3 adiL 

* The diffi^t qpietdon of Leofiic’t origin i« dircmied by R. W. Chatnben, 
Uu Mitam Seek ^ Old Eng&A Foitry, p. 5 . 

* On die Woroeitet<>y<aA connexion tee above, p. 430. The York tradidon 

repreiented Wolfitan ai a mere tdearm, or of Ealdied (Hittarum Iftf 

CkurA Todi, KS- E. ^-9). 

* iEtfadmg of Eveib^ was the great exeepdoa. 

* lafima Optra, ed. J, A. Oilei, L S3-^. 

* The kyend diat Stigand was impiisoiied Wisely at Windiester t&u Us de« 
privation is ooatradkted by the &ct that fas held the huge manor of Eatl Moon, 
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His brother, ^thehnacr of Elmham, was dqiosed on grounds 
which are nowhere stated. Beyond a vague report that certain 
abbots were degraded, nothing is recorded of the other business 
before the council, except for a tradition that Wulfitan of 
Worcester put forward a claim to a number of villages which 
Archbishop Ealdred had annexed to the see of York.* After the 
session at Winchester the cardinal priests went back to Rome, 
but at Whitsuntide, Bishop Ermoiftid held a second coundl 
at WindsOT, where Bishop ^thelric of Sdsey was deposed 
on charges which in the pope’s opinion were inadequately 
proved.* 

The work of the commission ended with a remarkable 
episode in Normandy. Returning across France, Ermenfiid 
held a coimcil of Norman bishops which imposed a set of 
penances on all ranks of the Conqueror’s army.* There was 
nothing anomalous in the issue of such a code, for the moral 
discipline which the Church administered required a penance 
from every man who of set purpose killed or woimded another, 
ev^ in a pitched battle under Us own king. The interest of the 
code lies in its particularity. On everyone who had fought at 
Hastings as a matter of duty it sets a year’s penance for each 
man whom he had killed, with separate provisions for those who 
had killed or injured some but could not tell the number, (a, 
wishing to injure some, had failed to injure any. To such as 
these it allows commutation of penance by alms or the btiilding 
of a church. On all who served the duke for hire it imposes 
penance as for homicide; it punishes clerks who had fought or 
armed themselves for the battle ‘as if they had sinned in then- 
own country* ; and it relegates monks to the judgement of their 
abbots. On the archers it sets a penance equivalent to a 
triple Lent. In regard to other killings before William’s 
coronation it appoints a year’s penance for the death of a man 
killed while resisting the seizure of food, and three years for 
the death of one resisting wanton plunderers. The killing of 

wordt at least £40 a year, unt3 his death (D.B. i, C 38}. According to a late 
W^ndietter authority he died in toys. Anmlti Momutid, R.S. iL 39, 30. 

' Fknaoce of Worcester, G&rwiinm, ed. B. Thorpe, h. 5, 6. But ihe ddm is 
referred to a later tiiae by die (dder sources for Widfttan’s life. Vita Wtdfsiam, ed. 
R. R. Darlington, p. axviiL * Lat^imd 0 pm, i. 31. 

* WIBcim,CSgw^I 366. In view d’itsoonformity to the potential system ttf 
the rime, 1^ foe early date of the uanutcript whidi oontains i^ Otat is no 
season to doubt its authenticity. 
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a man after the coronation was adjudged homicide, unless the 
victim had been slain in arms against the king, l^e penance 
for less violent crimes was fixed at the rate prescribed fbr them 
in Normandy. The code ends with an order that goods taken 
from English churches should be restored, and that if they were 
retained, the Norman bishops should place a ban upon their 
sale. The realism of the decrees is admirable. 

In the meantime the king was taking his own measures for 
the better order of the English Church. For the successionito 
Canterbury he found a scholar, already eminent, who was W 
one mind with himself on most questions of ecclesiastical 
politics. Lanfranc, abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen dt 
Caen, to whom he offered the archbishopric, was a teachei^ 
with a European reputation.* Bom at Pavia, probably in the 
second decade of the century, he had spent his early youth in 
the study and practice of the civil law.* Turning from law to 
theology, he became a pupil of Berenger, archdeacon and 
master of the school of Tours — ^an association which Berenger’s 
unorthodoxy made embarrassing to him in later years. After 
leaving Berenger, Lanfranc taught for a time in the cathedral 
school of Avranches, but shortly after 1040, desiring to enter 
religion, he joined the company of enthusiasts which formed the 
nucleus of the abbey of Bee. Three years later he was appointed 
its prior. Herluin, the founder of Bee, was an individualist of 
genius, and, departing from the monastic custom of the age, he 
allowed Lanfranc to open a school for all comers. He attracted 
to Bee many pupils who afterwards rose to high places in the 
church — ^Pope Alexander II among them — and the intellectual 
distinction of Bee in the next generation is primarily due to his 
teaching. 

The beginnings of his long association with Duke William are 

* The details of Lanfranc*s early life are lost. No attempt was made to wdte 
his biography until he had been dead for more than thirty years. The Viia Lm^ranci 
by Milo Crispin^ which was then produced (ed. J, A. Giles, Lanfranci Opera^ i. 281- 
313}, Is vague and uncritical. It can be supplemented from the references to 
liSmfcanc in the Vita Herlidm by GUbert Crispin (ed. J. Armitage Robinson, 
GUhrt Crispin^ Abhot of Westminster, pp. 87-1 10), but the result is insuiHdent for a 
coherent story* The first episode in Lanfranc’s career which can be precisely 
dated is his attendance at the Councib of Reims, Rome, and Vercelii in xo49<-50 
(T)e Gorpore et Sanguine Domini’ in Larfrand Opera, ii. 154 **S)* 

* The fact diat Ls^anc was in full possession of his energy tmtil shortly before 
his death in 1089 makes it improbable that he was bom before 1010 (D. Knowles, 
Tha MmmsHc Order in England, p. 107), and virtually precludes his identification 
with the iamotts Lombard jurist of the same name* 
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obscure. Aiter some ten years at Bee he appears as one of the 
duke’s closest advisers, Accordix^ to the oldest tradition of his 
life the accusations of certain informers caus«l the duke to 
orda: him into banishment* But the same tradition states that 
the duke restored him to favour after an interview by the 
roadside before he had gone far on his journey. Thenceforward 
their intimacy was never broken. There is no serious doubt 
that Laniranc was William’s agent in the negotiations with the 
papal court which ended in the recognition of the duke’s 
marriage.* In 1063 he was summoned from Bee to become 
abbot of the duke’s new foundation at Caen. There is every 
reason to accept the statement of a contemporary that the 
promotion of Lanfranc to Canterbury was already in William’s 
mind at the time of his own coronation.* 

It is more doubtful whether Lanfranc himself was prepared 
to accept the proposal. He had found happiness in the monastic 
life, he was indifferent to promotion, and he had no conception 
of his own capacity for government. He had already refused to 
accept a place in the Roman curia which Nicholsis II and 
Alexander II had offered him, and in 1067 he declined 
election to the archbishopric of Rouen. It was only in obedience 
to a direct command from the pope that he accepted the see of 
Canterbury three years later. The prospect of ruling a dis- 
tracted church in a foreign land was intensely distasteful 
to him, and after experience of its realities he found them 
almost insupportable. He was consecrated archbishop on 
29 August 1070. A few months later he addressed a letter to 
Pope Alexander in which, with obvious sincerity, he adeed for 
release ftom office on the ground of his own inadequacy.* That 
he survived these troubles was due partly to the pope’s firmness, 
but essentially to the support and understanding which he 
received from the king. Lanfranc and William belonged to 
different worlds of thought and action, but an instinct for order 
was common to them both, and on the means by which a better 
order might be established in the English church they were of 
one mind. Lanfranc, who could remember the time when the 

* ViUi H^rknm in J. A, Robinson^ Gilbert Crispin, pp. 97-B. 

* On a point like this, which is likely to have l^n a matter of commem know- 
ledge, it seexm safe to follow the tradition recorded by Milo Crispin (Lea}franci 
Opera, L 289). 

* William of Poiders, Gesta WilleM, ed. J. A. Giles, p. 147. 

^ Lar^and Opera^ edL Gileai^ i. 
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papacy had been incapable of religious leadership, believed, 
like William, that responsibility for reform in any local branch 
the church lay in the first instance on the sMular ruler. 

The most urgent problem which confronted him in England 
was the relationship between the archbishoprics of Canterbury 
and York. At Whitsuntide 1070, before Lanfianc had accepted 
William’s invitation to England, the king had given the north- 
ern archbishopric to Thomas, a ca^on of Bayeux. The edn- 
secration of Thomas was reserved for Lanfi-anc, and before me 
ceremony Lanfi-anc demanded that Thomas should make hm 
a written profession of obedience. With a proper regard for the 
dignity of his church Thomas refused at first, but was ultimately 
brought to make a profession to Lanfranc himself, reserving th^ 
right to protest if any successor to Lanfranc should assert a 
similar claim. In the autumn of 1071, when the two arch- 
bishops went to Rome for their pallia, Thomas reopened the 
matter of the profession, and also asserted that the dioceses of 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Dorchester rightly belonged to his 
province. The pope referred each of these questions to an 
English council, and sent the cardinal deacon Hubert to' 
preside over it as legate. At Winchester in April 1072 Lanfranc 
set out a case for his primacy based on the Ecclesiastical History 
c^Bede, on the acts of early English councils, on the professions 
of early English bishops, on the testimony of living witnesses, 
and on a series of papal letters confirming the precedence of 
Canterbury over all other English sees. It is now recognized 
that these letters were either forgeries or, if founded on genuine 
documents, interpolated in the interest of Canterbury. The 
responsibility for their production in coimcil rests on Lanfranc, 
but the theory that he was himself the forger is contradicted by 
all that is known about his character, and by the extreme 
unlikdihood that one who had recently called himself a new 
Englishman^ should have possessed the knowledge of English 
history needed for the fabrication. It is ^ more probable that 
in using these dubious materials Lanfranc was following, 
without personal investigation, a case prepared for him by 
the monb of his cathedral.* The council, for its part, seems to 
have accepted Lanfranc’s documents at their face value. It 

* La^and Optra, i, p. S3. 

* Z. N. Brocdte, Tht EngliA (Suer A and At friary, pp. i iE-s6, witoe Ifae quesdon 
it diKvwed in rdation to the modem literature which it hat produced. 
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ruled that the church of York ought to be subject to the church 
of Canterbury, and to its archbishop as primate of all Britain; 
that the archbishop of York and his sui&agans should come to 
councils summoned by the archbishop of Canterbury; and that 
the dioceses in dispute between Lanfranc and Thomas should 
belong to the southern province, leaving to York only the see 
of Durham and such bishoprics as existed in Scotland.^ The 
council also expressed the opinion that the right of the archbishop 
of Canterbury to a sworn profession of obedience from the 
archbishop of York had been established as a matto: of custom, 
but recorded that ‘outof love for the king’ Laniranc had released 
Thomas from the obligation to take an oath. It was declared 
that the release was not to form a precedent, and it in no way 
detracted fiom the force of a judgement which at every essential 
point was uncompromisingly in Lanfranc’s favour. 

While the question of the primacy was still under debate 
Lanfranc was holding the fiist of the great synods which 
distinguish his government of the English church.* In the 
spring of 1072 he held what is described as a ‘general council* 
at Winchester. It deposed Wulfric, abbot of the New Minster at 
Winchester, and accepted a number of canons, of which the 
headings only have survived.* Most of them appear to have 
dealt in general terms with elementary matters of ecclesiastical 
order, but there are two which have a more immediate 
significance. One is a decree that every bishop shall hold a 
synod twice a year; the other enjoins ^ bishops to appoint 
‘archdeacons and other ministers of the holy order’ in their 

^ The dedsioQ on these points, taken and recorded at Winchester in the chapel 
of the castle (Palaeographical Smsfy Facsimiles^ iii, plate 1 70) was reaffirmed at Whit* 
suntide by a larger assembly at Windsor (Wilkim, Condlia^ i. 324-5)* The auto- 
graph signatures of the legate, the two archbishops, and four bishops give especial 
interest to the record of the Winchestel^ session. 

* The series, dated by the years of Lanfoanc’s episcopate, is given in the latin 
record dT his acts printed by Thorpe, The Angl(hSaxm ChrameU^ L 386-9, fay 
Plummer, Two Saxm Chromdes, i« 287-^2, and in facsimile fay the Early English 
Text Sodety, The Parker CkronkU^ ff. 32, 32 h. The manuscript was written after 
Lanfraskds death, but apparently before 1 100, The foagmentary records of these 
councils are printed by Wilkins, ConetliOy L 362-8, but die edition is uncritical, 
and it is sometimes difficult to assign a particular set of canons to a particular 
assembly. Until a new edition has been produced, the history of Lan&anc*s 
archbishopric will always be obscure at important points. 

* In tlM thirteen eafniula printed fay Wilkins, p. 365, under the title ^Condlii 
Wintoniensis capitula et mjunctiones\ Ihere seems no serious doubt that H. 
Bodimer was right in assigning these canons to the council of soya {Kkche md SUud 
bt Bndlmd undUedar Ffarmandiet pp. 
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churches. The words are vague, but it is at least probable that 
they foreshadow the creation of organized chapter in non- 
monastic cathedrals. 

The second of Lanfranc’s councils, and the only one of which 
a formal record exists, met at London in 1075.* Its main 
purpose was to declare the adherence of the English chmxh to 
certain ancient canons which the interruption of the custom of 
holding councils in England had caused to fall out of m^d. 
Its decrees refer at every point to the acts of former popes amd 
synods, and most of them are directed against abuses recurrtmt 
everywhere — simony, the vagrancy of clerks and monks, the 
participation of clerks in judgements touching life and limib, 
marriage within prohibited degrees, and the use of spelk 
and divinations. The only articles which refer specifically to 
English problems are a decree regulating the precedence of 
bishops at future councils, and an ordinance providing, agree- 
ably to the canon law, for the transference of certain sees firom 
villages to towns. In the absence of the king, who was then 
in Normandy, it was impossible to carry out all the changes of this 
kind which the council had in view, but authorization was given 
for the removal of the sees of Lichfield, Selsey, and Sherborne 
to the urban centres of Chester, Chichester, and Salisbury. 

The effect of this ordinance was to accelerate a process which 
had begun already in King Edward’s time. In 1050, with the 
approval of Pope Leo IX, the see of Crediton had been trans- 
ferred to Exeter.* The bishops whom the Conqueror appointed 
to rural English sees were naturally in favour of such changes. 
Three years or more before the decision was taken about the 
sees of Sherborne, Lichfield, and Selsey, Herfast, the new 
bishop of East Anglia, had removed ^ seat from North 
Elmham to Thetford.* Before 1086 Remigius of Dorchester 

* Wilkins^ i* 363-4. The subscriptions show that the council included the arch* 
Inshops of Canterbury and York; 11 English bishops; Geoffrey, bishop of Cou* 
tances; Anschitil, archdeacon of Canterbury; and ax abbots. The fact that 12 of 
the abbots were Englishmen is noteworthy. It is probable that Geoffrey of Cou- 
tances attended because as the king’s chief executive minister it would fkll on him 
to fuparvise any redistribution of property that might follow &om the council’s 
decisions. 

* R. W. Chambett, in 77 u Exeier Book qf Old English PoOty, pp* 5-9. On the 
English side it was hoped by the change to give the bishop securi^ against raiders. 
A similar motive had cau^ the transference df die Bemidan see in 994 from 
Chester 4 e*Street to the rock of Durham. 

* He uses the style TitforUmis spiscqpus in bis autograph subscription to the 
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took the urban minster of St. Mary in Linoiln for bis cathedraL” 
The local organization which these changes made necessary 
was carried out slowly. The East Anglian see was moved again 
to Norwich before a cathedral establishment had been created 
at Thetford. Bishop Remigius died in 1092, before the con- 
secration of tho new church which he built in Lincoln, and it 
was not until 1089 that Bishop Osmund was able to establish a 
college of canons at Salisbury.* But it is clear that by 1087 the 
rural cathedral had become an anomaly in the English diocesan 
order. 

It was in his third council, held at Winchester on i April 
1076, that Lanfranc came nearest to a comprehensive review of 
the major issues affecting the English church.* It was a suitable 
moment for the attempt. The election of Pope Gregory VII in 
the spring of 1073 had brought fresh energy to the continental 
movement towards ecclesiastical reform, and the Winchester 
canons of 1076 are the English counterpart to the great decrees 
which had lately been coming forth from Rome. But their 
moderation and the respect for existing conditions which they 
display are in singular contrast to the uncompromising tenor of 
the papal ordinances. For Lanfranc was not an enthusiast, 
and his decrees reflect the attitude of a statesman, prepared to 
sacrifice consistency if he could thereby secure his more essential 
aims. 

The method of his approach is most clearly seen in his 
treatment of the question of clerical celibacy, like ail reformers 
of his age Lanfranc disapproved of clerical marriage, and in 
this he was in line with a strong tradition within the English 
church itself. On various occasions during the previous century 
the Anglo-Saxon witan had legislated fenr a celibate priest- 
hood,* and in Lanfranc’s own time Wulfrtan of Worcester was 
requiring the married clergy in his diocese to abandon either 
their wives or their churches.* On the other hand, clerical 

decree of 1072 about the primacy of Canterbury. Palaeographiail Faesmiln 

iii, plate xyo. * D*B, 1. 536. * M, O. Anderson, 7 Tu Chr(iikt0qfHoiyr^ p, i xo« 

’ The abstract which contains the only extant record of the acts of this council 
is printed by Willdns, C<nwilia, i. 367. Wilkins’s text was ultimately derived &om 
the copy printed by Matthew Parker, Di AnHquitak Britamdeae Ecclesm (Hanau, 
1605), p. X 14. The decrees are probably more accosible in this edidon than in that 
of Wilkins. 

* iSdielred 11 , probably under the influence of Archbishop Wulfstan, Is par* 

dcularly explicit on this subject. Lieberxnann, i. 238. 

* Vita Wulfstofti, ed. R. R. Darlington, pp. 53-4« 
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marriage was so common that a general condemnation of the 
practice would have meant a challenge to English social 
custom, which, for the sake of peace, Lanfranc was anxious 
to avoid. The legislation which he introduced in 1076 was 
intended to make such marriages impossible thereafter. The 
council decreed that no canon should keep a wife, that no 
unmarried parish priest should take a vnfe, and that no bishop 
should ordain anyone to the priesthood or diaconate withojut a 
previous declaration of a candidate’s celibacy. But it also 
decreed that parish priests who were already married should not 
be compelled to put away their wives. \ 

This has often been described, with truth, as a compromise. 
The principle of clerical celibacy was left for full realization 
to the future. Even so, it was a notable achievement to secure 
its recognition without any audible conflict. It is, moreover, 
probable that historians have sometimes underestimated the 
positive significance of these decrees. The ‘canons’ to whom 
married life was forbidden were not only the members of 
cathedral chapters. In all parts of England, and especially in 
the north-west midlands, there were collegiate foundations, 
representing ‘old miosters’ of the Anglo-Saxon time, of which 
the clei^gy would come under the rule of celibacy.* Sixty years 
before Lanfranc came to England King iEthelred II had tried 
to imposeacelibatelifeonsuch communities by alawthat canons 
whose collective property would maintain a dormitory and 
refectory should live unmarried.^ The constitution of many 
important local churches must have been aflfected by Lanfi-anc’s 
revival of this ancient legislation. 

The clauses which follow were intended to secure the 
parochial organization of the church against the invasion of 
vagrant monks and clergy, and to protect the parish priest 
against oppression by the patron of his livii^. The council 
fi^ ruled that no clerk or monk shoiild be admitted into 
another diocese without letters dimissory from his own bishop, 
and that no monk, even if he were provided with such letters, 
should be allowed to serve a parochial cure. It thoi proceeded 
to decree that no parish priest should render any service for his 

* Such^ for example, the churchet of Bromfield and Morville In Shropshire 
(DwB. i, k* 232 bf 233}, of ‘which the history it traced by W* Eyton, AndgtdHes 
if Shiropshkit^ v. 2x0-11 ; i. 32. 

* V iEtheJred^ Cs 7 (Liebemuuin, u 23S). 
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benefice other than that which he had been accustomed to 
render in King Edward’s time. The regulations about migrat- 
ing clerks and monks concerned the internal discipline of 
the church and barely touched its relations with the secular 
world. But the decree about the service to be rendered by the 
parish priest affected the interests of every lord with a church 
upon his property. Old English society had held firmly to the 
idea that a manorial church was the property of the manorial 
lord,^ and that the lord was entitled to bargain with the priest 
who was to serve his church for a share in the revenues attached 
to it. There are innumerable entries in which Domesday Book 
includes a church among the profit-yielding appurtenances of 
an estate.* In the years after the Conquest there was a real 
danger that foreign lords set in possession of English manors 
would deal harshly with the native incumbents of thdr 
churches. Without provoking a direct conflict with lay opinion, 
it was impossible for Lanfranc to challenge the custom which 
allowed the patron of a church to regard himself as its owner. 
It was a simpler method of protecting the parish priest to 
reinforce by the act of a solemn council the Conqueror’s known 
insistence on respect for the conditions prevailing in the time 
of King Edward. 

The dependence of Lanfiranc’s legislation upon the king’s 
policy appears again in his treatment of the question <£ 
ecclesiastical justice. The most permanent achievement of the 
council of 1076 was to complete the proccra by which, under 
royal sanction, courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction were estab- 
lished in England. The intimate association of the Old English 
church and state had delayed the appearance of courts specifi- 
cally assigned to the hearing of spiritual pleas. Before the 
Conquest suits of this kind formed part of the miscellaneous 
business transacted in the hundred court, and were decided by 
a traditioiud law on which the new canonical jurisprudence had 
little influence. In or shortly after 1072* the Conqueror issu&l 
an ordinance* withdrawing spiritual pleas firom the hundred 

' On the origins of this idea see above, pp. 148-$. 

* The evidence bearing on the legal position of the En^ish puish church in this 
period is set out by H. Boiriuner, *Das Eigenkizchentum in i^gland', ia.Ftstgab* 
fit Felix Liebemim, pp. 301-53. 

* C. H. Walker in JB.H.R. xxxhc. 399, 400. 

* Most earily accessible in Stubbs, Select Charters, gth ed., 99, too. A critical 
text is i^ven by A. J. Robertson, Laws^the tSags si Engltmil, nt. 834-6. 
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court, and providing for thdr termination before the bishop in 
accordance with the ‘canons and episcopal laws’. By this 
ordinance a fine was appointed for every failure to obey the 
bishop’s sununons; he was empowered to excommunicate 
contumacious persons; and the Ung promised to secure that 
the excommunication should be effective. The disciplinary 
provisions of the ordinance appear in the acts of the counc^ of 
1076, and it was clearly at this tihie that the English chifrch, 
through its general synod, recorded its acceptance of the ^ew 
system. ' 

From its formal recognition of the new ecclesiastical courts 
the council passed by a natural sequence of thought to ffae 
marriage law which they were to administer. It does not seem 
to have put forth any general legislation on the subject, but it 
issued a decree forbidding anyone to give his daughter or 
kinswoman in manii^e without the blessing of a priest, and 
declaring that such marriages should not be taken as lawful but 
as fomicatory.' From the little that is known about Old £ng> 
lish marriage customs it seems that Lanfranc was here attempt- 
ing an important modification of English practice, and was 
endeavouring to impose a religious character on what had been 
in essentials a secidar contract. It is possible that the close 
association between Lanfiranc and the king gave practical 
effect, for a time, to this iimovation. But there is no trace of it 
in later records, and at the middle of the twelfth century, when 
the marriage law of England at last becomes clear, English 
churchmen were plainly committed to the canonical doctrine 
that a valid marriage is contracted by the mere declaration of 
a man and woman that they take each other as wife and 
husband.* 

^ The decrecj which is based on earlier canons, is brought into relation with the 
g^^eral development of the English marriage law by Pollock and Maitland, 
Histoiy of English Law, ii* 370-4, where its significance is minimiaed* But it is 
obviously connected with ^e preceding decree recognizing the new ecclesiastical 
courts and, if the decrees arc read consecutivdy, they give a strong impression that 
the bishops* courts are being instructed to deny the validity of marriages which a 
priest has not tressed. 

* The council of 1076 transacted other important burinesi, but die record of it 
iiimperfect. The acts ofthe council be^^n with a statement that the case of Bishop 
dSlthelric of Selsey has been canonically decided, and end with a decree forbidding 
the sufipl(mkgims*^ptmmMy the destruction or spoliation— of churches* But 
nothing more is known about the case of ^thelric beyond the fact that his deposit 
ikm was confirmed, and the exact meaning of the forbidden si^iplanmionis oaU* 
iftsnsn is iincertaku 
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The councils which Lanfranc held were impressive symbols 
of his authority.* But the &ctor which made that authority 
effective was his personal ascendancy among the English bishops 
of his time. With few exceptions the men whom the Conqueror 
appointed to English sees were competent in affairs, blameless 
in conduct, and versatile enough to address themsdves to the 
Englishmen as well as the Frenchmen of their dioceses. One of 
them — Osmund of Salisbury — came in time to be honoured as a 
saint. Gimdulf of Rochester and the unfortunate Walcher of 
Durham were remembered for the holiness of their lives; 
Remigius of Lincoln and Walchelin of Winchester seem to have 
possessed unusual gifts for organization; Robert of Hereford was 
a distinguished scholar. But in breadth of learning, power, and 
knowledge of the world, no other bishop in England could be 
compared with Lanfranc. The nature of his primacy appears 
most clearly, not in therecordof hiscouncils, but in the surviving 
fragments of his correspondence with individual bishops and 
abbots. His letters, which arc models of lapidary concision, 
show him advising his correspondents on details of diocesan or 
monastic administration, restraining them from inconsiderate 
action, and intervening on their behalf with the king. They 
prove that long before his death he had come to a knowledge of 
the English church, its leading ministers, and their problems, 
such as none of his predecessors can have surpassed. They 
prove no less cleairly that he used his knowledge in a way which 
made him not only the ruler of the church, but also its protector. 

But for all his eminence as an ecclesiastical statesman, it 
was in rdation to the monastic order that Lanfranc made the 
sharpest impression on English religious life. The most con- 
siderable of his later writings is the set of Consuetudines which he 
composed for the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury.* They 
represent a collection of continental usages, selected for their 
applicability to English conditions, and although they were not 
intended to form a code of universal observance, their influence 

* It is known that Lanfranc held three other councils in addition to those which 
have been mentioned — ^at London in 1077 or 1078, at Gloucester in 1080 or io8i, 
and at Gloucester again at Christmas 1085. But their acts are unrecorded, and all 
that can be said about their proceedings is that iEthdnoth, abbot of Glastonbur)f, 
was deposed in the council of luondon, and Ulfketcl, abbot of Crowland, in the 
Gloucester council of 1085* 

♦ Wilkins, Comlia, L 328-61. On the character of the Conmiudim see D. 

Knowki^ 77i0 Momtk Ordtr m pp. I 93 r 4 * 
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can be traced in a number of important English houses. In the 
routine which they prescribe there is nothing that clashes 
abruptly with the customs set out in the Regtdaris Concordia or 
would be likely to offend English monks trained in the native 
discipline. The one aspect of English monasticism of which 
Lanfranc is known to have disapproved was the veneration 
paid to saints, mostly of English birth, whose merits seemed to 
him inadequately proved. On this point the monks o^ his 
own cathedral met him with an opposition which he only sur- 
mounted by an act of authority. The revised calendar which he 
imposed on them omitted the names of many saints whose cult had 
been traditional in that Church.* Among the earlier archbishops 
who had been thus honoured, Augustine and iElfheah alone sur- 
vived his scrutiny. Even so, it is significant of respect for English 
practice that the list of festivals which he authorized was based, 
not on that of any continental church, but on the calendar 
which had been in use at Winchester in King Edward’s time. 

It was a characteristic feature of Lanfranc’s primacy that his 
fnendship with the king gave him what amounted to a general 
oversight of the monastic order in England. The Conqueror 
regarded the right of appointing abbots as part of his inheri- 
tance, and there are cases in which he interested himself in the 
choice of an individual for a particular post.^ But as a rule he 
seems to have lefi the choice to Lanfranc. Some of Lanfranc’s 
appointments were commonplace, and one of them was disas- 
trotis. At Glastonbury, the wealthiest of English monasteries, 
the misgovemment of Abbot Thurstan drove the monks into 
rebellion, and, to the disgust of responsible persons from the 
king downwards, the abbot allowed his men-at-arms to harry the 
community in the monastic church itself.^ But the Glastonbury 
scandal stands alone. For most of the greater English houses 
X^anfi'anc was able to find in Normandy abbots who were at 
once eminent in religion and competent in affairs. Gundulf of 
Be(^ whom he appointed to the dependent see of Rochester, 

* LHifinmc’i revision of the C 3 )rist Church calendar is the central dtetne of 
F. A. Gasquet and £. BMiop, Th* Bmmth Psalter, The main conclusions of the 
book are set out on pp. 37-^. 

* A good example is his ctnrrcspondence wth Abbot J^ohn of Ftotmp about the 
promotion of Vit^is to the abbey of Westmimter; Matnllon, Vetera Asi^eeta, ed. 3, 
pp. 450-1. 

* The most recent account of the case if that of D. Knowle*, The Mmutie Order 
he JOteiand, pp. 11.4-15. 
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established the monastic order in that church, and lived in 
austere devotion to a religious ideal, but was so effective in 
business that he was used by Lanfranc as a suf&agan, and by the 
king as supervisor of the works at his new Tower of London.* 
Such abbots as Paul of St. Albans, Serlo of Gloucester, Scotland 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and Gilbert Crispin of West- 
minster, brought to those hous» a conception of the monastic 
life which, if not more spiritual, was more widely informed and 
more insistent in its appeal than the tradition inherited by 
Englishmen from the age of the great revival. Without 
depreciating the intrinsic merits or the surviving force of that 
tradition, it is safe to say that the English monastic order as a 
whole received fresh vitality, and that many venerable com- 
munities were brought to a stronger life than they had ever 
known, through Norman abbots of Lanfranc’s choice. The full 
results of their work were not seen in his lifetime, but their debt 
to his encouragement, advice, and, at dangerous moments, his 
protection, is beyond dispute. It was of vital importance for the 
future of English monasticism that in the critical years of the 
Norman settlement, the king’s most intimate adviser should 
have been an archbishop whom an English chronicler could 
describe as ‘the father and consolation of monks’.* 

It does not appear that Lanfranc made any systematic 
attempt to enlarge the English monastic order by the foundation 
of new houses. Among the Anglo-Norman lords of the fint 
generation there were few whose resoiu-ccs ware equal to the 
endowment of a large monastery. The only great English 
foundations of Lanfranc’s time were the king’s commemorative 
abbey of Battle, and a priory at Lewes for which William de 
Warenne obtained a colony of monks from Cluny. The character- 
istic benefactions of this age are gifts of land in England to 
monasteries in France, To Englishmen there can have been 
nothing strange in such gifts. A number of Norman houses had 
received grants of land from King Edward, and the cathedral 
church of Heims had acquired land in Staffordshire from Earl 
^fgar of Mercia.* The Conquest led to a large increase in the 

* main authority for Gunduirt life is the biography by a monk of Rodiestei 

tainted by H. Wbartem, dqglw Sbtrn, ii. ayj-ga. The curious inddent of Wt employ- 
ment on the Tower comes from a document in the Ttxtut Rofftmisy ed. T. Hearns 
p. 319 . * Chrmdt, under io8g. 

* D.R. i, f. 947 On the priory of Lapley whidi was supported by d£l%aris 
gifrs tee MmaaUsm Ati^uamm, vii. 104S-3. 
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number of these alien properties, and it seems clear that by 1086 
many of them were supporting small communities of foreign 
monks. But the future of alien priories wa£ to be undistin- 
guished, and it is unlikely that those who brought them into 
being received much encoiuragement from Lanfranc. 

In all that concerned the internal order of the church the 
Conqueror seems to have left both initiative and directioif in 
Lanfranc’s hands. But in matters of ecclesiastical politics 
Lanfiunc merely followed a course prescribed by the king. \ In 
his relations with Rome he was content to act as the ministe^ 01 
a sovereign who regarded the papacy with complete detach- 
ment. The Conqueror’s need of papal support ended with the 
deposition of Stigand and the establishment of Lanfranc’s 
primacy. For the claim of Gregory VII to universal dominion 
William had no respect, and the whole tendency of his later 
government was to emphasize his own supremacy over the 
English church. According to a writer of the next generation 
he insisted that no pope should be recognized and no papal 
letters received in England without his command or permission; 
that no legislation should be proposed without his approval in 
any coimcil of the English church; and that no bishop should 
implead or excommunicate any of his barons or ministers with- 
out his leave.^ As a further safeguard he forbade his bishops to 
go to Rome, even when summoned by the pope, and thereby 
caused some embarrassment to Lanfranc himself.* At the end 
of his reign a sudden turn in the struggle between the pope and 
the emperor enabled him to free the English church, for a time, 
from all effective papal authority. In the situation caused by 
the e:i^ulsion of Gr^ry VII from Rome, and the consecration 
of the anti-pope Clement III, William, with Lanfranc and the 
entire Eng^h church, observed a strict neutrality.* It was a 
situation which would have seemed incredible to Edward the 
Confessor, and it is a most singular illustration of the range 
which the Conqueror attributed to the powers inherent in the 
English Crown. 

William’s relations with the Papacy, which would not have 
been easy under any circumstances, were complicated by the 

* Badmer, Hhtma Momum, p« 9. 

* Z. N* Brooke, 77 x English Churdt and ths Papaty^ pp, 137-8. In gpJte of great 
urgency on the part of Gre^^ory VII, there is no satisfactory evidence that Lanfranc 
ever visited Rome after hii letitm itom the journey ^ pallium in loyiHS, 

* aid., K>. i4Mr5« 
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&ct that he had come to the English throne in a way which 
gave the pope an opportunity to claim his feudal allegiance. By 
submitting his case to the curia in 1066 he had accepted a 
position which superficially was that of a litigant maintaining 
his right in the court of a superior. He afterwards denied that 
he had made any proffer of fealty to the pope, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the papal decision in h^ fiivour was given 
honestly on the facts as they were understood at Rome. But it 
was inevitable that the Hildebrandine papacy, in the interest 
of its claim to secular dominion, should make a political use of 
William’s application, and although it was never put forward 
as the pretext, it was certainly the ultimate basis of the donand 
for fealty which Alexander II and Gregory VII made upon 
him.* As presented by Alexander II the demand was supported 
by a tendentious piece of reconstructed history, which asserted 
that the English state had formerly been subject to the 
Roman see, that Peter’s Pence had been its tribute, but that 
evil men had lately seduced it firom the pope’s obedience. 
William’s reply to Pope Alexander has not been preserved, but 
to Gregory VII, who renewed the demand, apparently in 1080, 
he addressed a masterly letter defining his position. On the 
feudal question he refused fealty outright, saying that he had 
never promised it, and that none of his predecessors had 
entered into such a relationship with any former pope. On the 
question of Peter’s Pence, acknowledging that its collection 
had been interrupted while he was in Normandy, he assured 
the pope that arrears should be sent to Rome as soon as possible. 
No statesman has ever settled a major issue in fewer words, or 
more conclusively. 

The significance of the Norman Conquest in the history of the 
English Church cannot be expressed in any simple phrase. In a 
sense it was the prelude to a revolution. It opened the church 
at once to the full impact of foreign influences which, though 
present in pre-Gonquest England, had been kept there vtnthin a 
narrow rai^e. By io8g, when Lanfranc died, an uninterrupted 
sphere had been provided for the operation of the canon law 
through the creation of separate ecclesiastical courts. Under 
Lanfi;anc’s direction copies of the leading texts on which that law 
was based had been transmitted to tiie greater English churches. 

' On thil, i«e Z. N. Broolce ia EJSJt. xxvi. 995-38, and En^isk CkurA and 

Urn Aspogf, pp, 140-5. 
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Chapters on a Norman model had been established, or were on 
the point of establishment, in the chief cathedral minsters. By 
the introduction of the territorial archdeacohry the first step 
had been taken towards the remodelling of diocesan admini* 
stration on continental lines. The chxurch as a whole had been 
brought by Lanfranc into a state of constitutional unity as 
effective as that of any province in western Europe. In regard 
to all matters of external activity, the ecclesiastical changes 
which followed the Conquest were drastic and far-reaching. 

It is much more difficult to trace the effect of the Conque^on 
the state of the English clergy. The enforcement of the legi^a- 
tion of 1076 against clerical marriage proved to be beyond tlfic 
power of the ecclesiastical authorities. A century after the 
Conquest married clergy were still common in England, and 
it was by no means unusual for a benefice to pass by inheri- 
tance from father to son. The ownership of churches by laymen, 
and the right of the lay proprietor to a yearly payment from 
the clerk whom he appointed to serve his church, continued to 
be recognized in law. The parish priest of the twelfth century 
derived his living from the same sources as those which had 
maintained his Anglo-Saxon predecessor. His attitude towards 
his calling is hard to determine. As a class, the parochial clergy 
of Norman England were inarticulate. It can only be said that 
the Old English teaching on the priesthood and its duties sur- 
vived the Conquest for at least a hundred years. The pastoral 
letters which iElfric had written for Wulfetan of York in King 
^thclred’s time were still being copied in the reign of Henry II.‘ 

As to the relations between the new French prelates and their 
English subjects, there is little contemporary evidence. It is 
more than probable that the rdations were often strained, and 
that some abbots and bishops were long in coming to easy 
terms with their conservative monks and clergy. Lanfranc was 
not the only foreign churchman who criticized the English 
conception of sainthood; and in matters of ritual, as in those of 
cult, ^ere were peculiarities of insular custom which must have 
displeased men trained in continental observances. On the 
other hand, these grounds of division were offiet by two factors 
which worked with especial force in the years immediately after 
the Conquest One of them was the king’s determination to 

^ On the manuscripts of these betters see Fehr, Die HirUrMrfe S{frks (fiiblio* 
thek dor AngdsSdbsischen Profa}| |^. zr-xadi. 
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preserve the coziditions of King Edward’s time, which meant 
that a Norman abbot or bishop needed the advice of English 
monks or clerks whenever the interests of his church were 
threatened with encroachment.* The other was the veneration 
felt in Normandy as well as England for King Edward him* 
self. There was a living memory of him in the Conqueror’s own 
circle. Osbem, brother of his friend Earl William of Hereford, 
who was made bishop of Exeter, had been a priest in the 
Confessor’s chapel. Until he died, a pattern of antique virtue, 
in 1 103, he continued to observe ‘the customs of his lord king 
Edward’, and to commend others who also observed them.* His 
example is a warning against attaching much importance to 
the generalizations of later writers about Norman contempt for 
English barbarism. 

That Englishmen and Frenchmen could work together for a 
religious end is proved by the remarkable movement which 
revived monasticism in northern England.* Its leaders were a 
Norman knight named Reinfrid, who had felt the desolation of 
the north while campaigning with the king, and an English monk 
of Winchcombe named Ealdwine, who had learned from Bede 
the history of the Northumbrian saints, and wished to live in 
religious poverty in their land. Desiring to leave the world, 
Reinfrid made profession as a monk to the great iEthelwig 
of Evesham, who was then holding Winchcombe in charge. 
By iEthelwig, Reinfrid and Ealdwine were brought together, 
and formed, with one of his own monks, into an authorized 
mission to the north. Bishop Walcher gave them Bede’s roofless 
church at Jarrow, with the wilderness around it, where they 
were soon joined by followers, both French and English, 
mostly from the south.^ Within two years Earl Waltheof had 
given them the church of Tynemouth, and Bishop Walcher had 

* For example, Athelhelm of Jumi^s, abbot of Abingdon, used the legal know* 
ledge of his English monks in disputes between the abbey and the king’s o£6idals. 
Histwia Mormterii de Abingdon, R«S. ii. 2. 

* William of Malmesbury, Gesfa Pontijicm, R.S„ pp. aoi-2. The Inshop’s 
attitude helps to explain the survival of the great collection of English books left 
to Exeter by Bishop Leofiic through the dangerous period afler the Conquest. 

* On this movement and the materials for its histexy see D. Knowles, Th 
Monastk Order, pp. 164-9. 

* The names of the monks who came to Durham from Jarrow and Weaimoutb 
show that, although most of them were English, the French element in those 
societies was by no means inconsiderable (Surtees Society, cxxxvi. 42). Their 
most distinguished member was Turgot, afterwards prior of Durham and bishop of 
St Andrews. 
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resolved to transfer the whole community^ to his cathedral.* 
But before he had taken action the original leaders of the move* 
ment had separated for new adventures. Rcinfiid went into 
Yorkshire, where he acquired land at Whitby near Hild’s 
ruined house. Ealdwine went into Scotland and tried to 
found a religious settlement at Melrose. King Malcolm at 
once demanded his fealty, and he was only delivered from a 
dangerous situation by Bishop Wdlcher, who recalled hin^ to 
England and re-endowed him and his companions with the 
ancient monastic site at Wearmouth. They remained thWc 
during the unhappy years before Walcher’s murder, and it w^,as 
not until 1083 that Bishop William de Saint Calais, his successor, 
was able to receive them at Durham. Their numbers were still 
small. The united communities of Jairow and Wearmouth 
which took possession of the church of Durham amounted to 
twenty-three persons. But they had opened a new chapter in 
English monastic history. 

To the wider questions affecting the relations of church and 
state there was Utde reaction at this time in England. The 
dominance of a religious king, insistent on his prerogatives, 
gave no opportunity for the discussion of innovations, or for 
public debate on the Gregorian claim to the lordship of the 
world. The practical demands subsidiary to that great chal- 
lenge were inappropriate to English conditions. It would have 
been unprofitable as well as indiscreet to raise the issue of lay 
investiture against an autocratic ruler, who regarded the 
bestowal of ecclesiastical office as a matter of personal responsi- 
bility.^ There can be no doubt that English bishops and abbots 
were well aware of the conffict on this point that was beginning 
abroad. But they had no reason to desire its extension to 
England, and they contributed nothing to the literature of its 
earliest phases. It was not until the Conqueror’s power had 
passed to heirs less scrupulous than himself that the realities 
behind the symbolism of investiture were forced upon the 
consciousness (^English churchmen. 

* tndiop’i intentum is proved by the terms of Earl WaltheoTs charter 
(Surtees Society, vd. n, 19. xviii, xix). The charter itself shows that the first 
stage of the movemeat had been completed before Waltheors fall in 1075. 

* In what has every appearance of an original charter, the Gcmqueror himself 

spealcs of a manor which he had formerly given to Bid>op Remigim tS Lincoln 
mn ij^stopcM baeulo. Tht R^isirm Antituissimm CathtAul Churtk gC linetin, 

ed. C. W. Foster, i, Plate 4. 



EPILOGUE 

THE ANGLO-NORMAN STATE 

B y the end of the Conqueror’s rdgn all directive power within 
the English state had passed from native into alien hands. 
In 1087, with less than half a dozen exceptions, every lay lord 
whose possessions entitled him to political influence was a 
foreigner. The English church was ruled by men of continental 
birth and training. No Englishman had been appointed by the 
Conqueror to any English see and, when he died, Wulfstan of 
Worcester and Giso of Wells alone survived from the episcopate 
of King Edward’s day. Ramsey and Bath were the only abbeys 
of more than local importance which remained under the 
authority of Englishmen. The leading members of the king’s 
household were all Frenchmen; a French clerk presided over 
his chancery, and French sheriffs controlled the administration 
of all but an insignificant number of shires. It would never be 
gathered from Domesday Book or from the witness-lists of 
King William’s later charters that he had begtm his reign in the 
hope of associating Frenchmen and Englishmen in his govern- 
ment on equal terms. 

There was more than one reason for the disappearance of the 
great English landowner. In the twenty years between the 
coronation of King William and the completion of the Domesday 
Survey a considerable number of English families must have 
become extinct in the course of nature. Several of the Con- 
queror’s barons are known to have married Englishwomen, 
who, presumably, were the heiresses of native houses. Other 
prominent families suffered forfeitures which compelled their 
younger sons to find new careers in foreign parts. Within 
twenty years from the battle of Hastings, Englishmen in laige 
numbers were serving the Eastern Emperor as guardians of his 

~pidaec, ur m operauuus agiuxisi luc ui suuui jiuuy ouu 

the Turks of Asia Minor. But it is also probable drat many 
families which escaped forfeiture and extinction fell into in- 
significance because no place could be found for them in the 
new order which was developing in England. It was essential 
to the stability of the government that provision should be 
ipade in England for the endowment of a powerful military 
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force. It would have been impossible for the Conqueror to 
leave a large number of important Englishmen in possession of 
their estates without requiring them to enfeoff knights for his 
service. But it must have been clear to him that an English 
thegn was ill fitted to be the lord of men whose conception 
of warfare was fimdamentally different fi-om his own, and 
Domesday Book shows that the number of Englishmen to whom 
he allowed this responsibility was remarkably small. So fart as 
can be seen, most of the prominent Englishmen who survived me 
wars of the Conquest were deprived of the greater part of their 
estates, retaining no more than was sufficient to maintain the^ 
in modest prosperity. Their fate was hard, but in the circun^- 
stances of the time it was inevitable. They were the victims of 
a social revolution. 

A hundred years ago most writers would have been inclined 
to define this revolution as the introduction of the feudal system 
into England. It is still hard to find a better definition. Here 
and there in pre-Conquest England there are signs of an 
approach towards a form of society which can loosely be de-i 
scribed as feudal. Many scholars have used the remarkable 
leases granted by St. Oswald and other Old English bishops as 
an indication of this tendency. If feudalism is regarded merely 
as a form of social order which recognized the principle of 
tenure in return for service, there is no reason to quarrel with 
this opinion. St. Oswald’s tenants were bound to him by 
fealty, and he would undoubtedly have maintained that their 
tenure was conditional on the performance of the services which 
he expected to receive from their holdings. But to regard these 
leases as evidence of a social organization which might have 
produced a tenurial system like that of medieval England is to 
go beyond anything that the facts warrant. In any scheme of 
serial relationships to which the word feudal can profitably be 
applied the tenant’s service was specialized and de^ed exactly. 
Its amoimt was determined by a bargain between the tenant 
and his lord, in which the size of the tenancy was a secondary 
conaderation. Pre-Conquest leasehold tenure has none of these 
features. The stipulated services are many and various, and 
their amount was decided, at least in part, by the size of the 
tenant’s holding. It is perhaps more important that these 
leases contain no demand for services of a military character. 
The liding-service which some of them required was not the 
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duty of going on military expeditions, but service to a lord as 
his escort or messenger. It can safely be assumed that the king 
would expect the tenants of a bishop, or of any other magnate, 
to serve in the levies of their shires, mounted and equipped in a 
way appropriate to their several degrees. But it is no less clear 
that their liability to military service was a personal obliga- 
tion, independent of any contract with the lord of whom they 
held their lands. They were not in any sense the predecessors 
of medieval knights, and the men who were holding land on 
similar conditions in the Norman age could never be fitted into 
any accepted category of feudal tenure. 

In contrast to these various and indeterminate conditions, 
the services which governed post-Conquest tenures were 
limited in r2uige and definite in amount. It is true that after 
the Conquest, as before, it was possible for an individual to owe 
more than one form of service for the same piece of land. Of 
Ditton in Surrey, held by Wadard of Bishop Odo, Domesday 
Book says ‘He who holds it of Wadard renders him 50 shillings 
and the service of one knight*. But such cases were exception^, 
and the services which they comprised were always defined 
with precision. It is of more significance that immediately 
after the Conquest military tenure of a kind which was not 
even foreshadowed in the Confessor’s time becomes of universal 
and paramount importance. It is now half a century since 
Round made what was then the daring claim that, in England, 
tenure by knight-service was a Norman innovation. After a 
generation of r«carch Round’s theory has been confirmed at 
every point. What remains to be done is to demonstrate, by 
work on individual fees, the extent to which tenures of this new 
model had been created by the Conqueror’s companions. 
That the process was gradual is certain. But it is already clear 
that the system of military tenures revealed by the feodaiics of 
the Angevin age had been laid down in outline before the 
Domesday Inquest was taken. 

The partition of England among a foreign aristocracy 
organiz^ for war was the chief immediate result of the Nor- 
man Conquest After all allowance for the sporadic survival of 
English landowners and the creation d new holdings for the 
household servants of great men, the feet remains th^ an over- 
whelnung majority of the manors described in Domesday Book 
were held by some form of miUtary tenure. The provision of 
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knights for the king in adequate numbers was the first charge 
upon the baronage of the Norman settlement The arrange- 
ments devised for this purpose gave to the' upper ranges of 
Anglo-Norman society a stability and cohesion unknown in 
the pre-Conquest state. They substituted for the fiuctuating 
relationships which had connected lords and their men in Old 
English times a system which held the higher social d^es 
permanently together in a definite responsibility for milijtary 
assistance to the king. There was no place in Norman Engllpd 
for the man of position who claimed the right to ‘go with^his 
land to whatever lord he would’. 

It was the outstanding merit of this aristocracy that it set 
itself to use the institutions which it found in England. The chief 
administrative divisions of the country — shires, hundreds, and 
wapentakes — were accepted as a matter of course by its new 
lords. They for their part applied Old English methods to the 
management of their estates, and they were remarkably tolerant 
of the varied and often inconvenient types of manorial struc- 
ture which had come down from King Edward’s time. The 
institutions which they found it necessary to create were few 
in number and specialized in purpose. The honorial court, 
which was the chief of them, came into bdng for the settlement 
of the internal business of a great fief. The castlery, which 
never became of the first importance in English life, was a tract 
of country organized by a series of planned enfeoffments for 
the maintenance of a particular fortress. Neither of these 
innovations interfered at any essential point with the accustomed 
course of local government. The fi'amework of the Old English 
state survived the Ginquest. 

The innovation which touched the common man most nearly 
was the formidable body of rules and penalties which the Nor- 
man kings imposed on the inhabitants of tlie districts reserved 
for their hunting. The French origin of the Anglo-Norman 
fisrest law has now been placed beyond dispute, and the Con- 
queror’s severity towards those who broke the peace of his deer 
is recorded by one who had knovra him.* That he enlarged the 
borders of King Edward’s forests is certain, and there is no need 
to doubt the early tradition that the New Forest was converted 
into a royal preserve by his orden, to the destruction of many 
peasants who were straggling for existorce in that unfiiendly 
* Cftrantdr, under 1087. 
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land. Nevertheless even within the forest sphere there was no 
absolute break with the past. The idea of a royal forest, jeal- 
ously preserved, had been familiar to Englishmen for forty years 
at least before the Conquest. Cnut had laid a heavy i^e on 
anyone who hunted in a district which he had set apart for his 
own pleasure.* Forest wardens had been maintained by Edward 
the Confessor. It is more important that the new forest legis- 
lation, which was intended for the protection of the king’s deer, 
never interrupted the operation of the common law. The forest 
courts brought the peasant within their jurisdiction imder a new 
surveillance in the interests of the king’s sport, but left him in 
all other matters to the familiar justice of shire and hundred. 

In these ancient institutions the Anglo-Saxon tradition was 
never broken. The virtue of the Old English state had lain in 
the local coiuts. Their strength had been due to the association 
of thegns and peasants in the work of justice, administration, 
and finance, under the direction of ofiicers responsible to the 
king. The memory of this association survived all the changes 
of the Conqueror’s reign. To all appearance, his barons and 
their men accepted as a consequence of their position the share 
in local business which had fallen to their English predecessors. 
As early as 1086 the feoffees of Norman lords can be seen on the 
hundredal juries which swore to the information collected for 
the Domesday Survey. Thdr successors carried the aristo- 
cratic element in locad government down to the heart of the 
middle ages, and beyond. There is a genuine continuity of 
function between the thegns of the shire to whom the Confessor 
addressed his writs and the knights of the shire whose co-opera- 
tion made possible the Angevin experiment in centralization. 

In some, and perhaps in many, cases there was also continuity 
of descent. The number of thirteenth-century landed families 
which can be traced backwards to an ancestor bearing an 
English or a Danish name is by no means inconsiderable. It 
includes some ftimilies of baronial rank, such as Berkeley, 
Cromwell, Neville, Lumley, Greystoke, Audley, Fitzwilliam of 
Hinderskelfe and Fitzwilliam of Sprotborough,* and many 
others of less prominence which were influential in their own 
districts. Isolated families of position with such an ancestry 
can be found in most parts of England, but they were 

* Laws of Cnut, ii* 8o, i. 

• For the descents, sec Complete Peerage under these dtlcs. 
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especially numerous in the far north, where they were indis> 
tinguishable from the English aristocracy of southern Scotland, 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in the nokhem midlands. 
A few families of this type are known to have been descended 
from English landowners of 1086, and a small minority of these 
families are carried back by Domesday Book to the time of 
King Edward. But there are many which cannot be tr^^ed 
beyond the first half of the twelfth century, and of which 
the origin must be left an open question. Their distribufion 
suggests that some at least of them were founded by Engl^h- 
men who had been planted by the king or by some Norman 
lord on lands devastated in the wars of the Conquest. It mijy 
be hoped that more descents of this kind will be worked out in 
the future, for every established case helps to reduce the abrupt- 
ness of the transition from the English to the Norman order. 

In the law and practice of the local courts few changes of 
the first importance had been made by the end of the Con- 
queror’s reign. The most far-reaching was the withdrawal of 
ecclesiastical pleas from the jurisdiction of the hundred. Of 
the king^s other innovations the chief was the institution of a 
device for the protection of the Frenchmen who had come to 
England since 1066. It was ordered that if any of them were 
killed, and his lord failed to arrest his slayer within five days, 
the lord must pay 46 marks to the king, the hundred in which 
the murder took place being responsible for any portion of this 
sum which the lord was unable to produce.* The regulation 
probably belonp to an early part of the Conqueror’s reign, 
when most of the Frenchmen in England were attached to the 
households of knights or barons, and it gives no more than a 
point of dq>arture for the mass of custom which rapidly de- 
veloped round the murdo* fine and presentment of Englishry. 
For the orderly settlement of disputes between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen the Conqueror provided that if a Frenchman 
accused an Englishman of peijury, or of one dT the commoner 
sorts df violent crime, the Englhhman might choose for his 
defence either the native ordeal of iron or the foreign method 
of the judicial combat.' Here the advantage was clearly with 
the English defendant. For the rest, there is little in the remains 
of William’s legislation which might not have been pre- 
»:ribed byanAnglo-Saxon king; and the only enactment* which 
’ liebemana, CtseUat, i, p, 487. * * Ibid., p. 4!^ 
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reads like a deliberate modification of English practice is an 
order that offences formerly punished by death should in 
future be punished by mutilation. In most of its details the law 
observed by Englishmen in 1087 was the law of King Edvraird, 
and, for that matter, the law of Cnut and jEthelred II. 

But in spite of these and many other points of continuity, 
the fact remains that sooner or later every aspect of English life 
was changed by the Norman Conquest. The conclusions which 
difierent historians have reached about its significance have 
naturally varied with their personal interests and with the line 
of approach which each of them has chosen. By some, impressed 
with the Old English achievement in art and letters, the Con- 
quest has been lamented as the destruction of a civilization. 
Others have regarded it as a clearance of the ground for a 
cosmopolitan culture of which Anglo-Saxon England gave no 
promise. Some have stressed the survival of English institutions 
and ideas; others, the novelty of the social order to which the 
Norman settlement gave rise. There will never be unanimity 
on the degree to which, in the historian’s balance, the efficiency 
of the Norman government should outweigh the havoc done by 
the Conqueror’s armies. On all the problems connected with 
the Conquest opinion is continually changing as the attention 
of students shifts from one type of evidence to another, as fresh 
materials come to light, and as old theories are tested by a new 
grouping of familiar facts. 

For all this, it can at least be said that to the ordinary 
Englishman who had lived firom the accession of King Edward 
to the death of King William, the Conquest must have seemed 
an unqualified disaster. It is probable that, as a class, the 
peasants had suffered less than those above them. Many indi- 
viduals must have lost life or livelihood at the hands of Norman 
raiders, and many estates may have been harshly exploited in 
the interest of Norman lords anxious for ready money; but the 
structure of rural society was not seriously affected by the 
Normaun settlement. To the thegnly class the Conquest 
brought not cmly the material consequences of an unsuccessful 
war, but also loss of privilege and social consideration. The 
thegn of 1066 who made his peace with the Conqueror lived 
thenceforward in a strange and unfriendly environment. The 
political system of his youth had been destroyed, he had become 
the subject of a foreign king, and he must have felt at every 
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turn the dominance of a foreign aristocracy which regarded 
him and his kind, at best, with tolerant indifference. It was as 
the depressed survivor of a beaten race that he handed on the 
Old English tradition of local government to the men who had 
overthrown the Old English state. 

To such a man there can have been little satisfaction in the 
strength of the Anglo-Norman monarchy or the scale of its 
executive achievement. But it is hard to believe that lie can 
have been wholly unconscious of the new spirit which had 
entered into the direction of English affairs at the Conquest. 
The gallantry of individuals in the crisis of 1066 — of Edwin and 
Morcar at Fulford, of Harold at Stamfordbridge and Hastings — 
tends to conceal the troubled insecurity of the preceding y^rs. 
Throughout the reign of King Edward England had been a 
threatened state, relying for existence on a military system which 
recent events had shown to be insufficient for its needs. The 
initiative had always been with its enemies, it had never found 
an effectual ally, and before King Edward’s death it had ceased 
to count as a factor in European politics. The Normans who 
entered into the English inheritance were a harsh and violent 
race. They were the closest of all western peoples to the bar- 
barian strain in the continental order. They had produced 
little in art or learning, and nothing in literature, that could be 
set beside the work of Englishmen. But politically, they were 
the masters of their world. 




